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CHAPTER  I. 

NECESSITY  AND  OPPORTUNENESS  OE  THIS  NEW  SCIENCE. 

In  the  five  foregoing  parts  of  this  work,  our  investigation 
proceeded  on  an  ascertained  and  undisputed  scientific  basis ; 
and  our  business  was  to  exhibit  the  progress  made  in  each 
science ;  to  free  it  from  entanglement  with  the  ancient  philo- 
sophy ;  and  to  show  what  frirther  improvements  might  be  an- 
ticipated. Our  task  is  a  diflerent,  and  a  much  harder  one,  in 
the  case  of  the  sixth  and  last  science  that  I  am  about  to  treat  of. 
The  theories  of  Social  science  are  still,  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  best  thinkers,  completely  implicated  with  the  theologico- 
metaphysical  philosophy ;  and  are  even  supposed  to  be,  by  a 
&tal  separation  firom  nil  other  science,  condemned  to  remain 
80  involved  for  ever.  The  philosophical  procedure  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  carry  through  becomes  more  difficult  and 
bold,  from  this  point  onwards,  without  at  all  changing  its 
natmre  or  object ;  and  it  must  so  far  present  a  new  character 
as  it  must  henceforth  be  employed  in  creating  a  wholly  new 
order  of  scientific  conceptions,  instead  of  jud^ng,  arranging, 
and  improving  such  as  already  existed. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  new  science  can  be  at  once 
raised  to  a  level  mth  eve^  the  most  imperfect  of  those  which 
we  have  been  reviewing.  All  that  can  be  rationally  proposed 
in  our  day  is  to  recognize  the  character  of  positivity  in  social 
as  in  all  other  science,  and  to  ascertain  the  chief  bases  on 
which  it  is  founded ;  but  this  is  enough,  as  I  hope  to  show,  to 
satisfy  our  most  urgent  intellectual  necessities,  and  even  the 
most  imperative  needs  of  immediate  social  practice.  In  its 
scientific  connection  with  the  rest  of  this  work,  all  that  I  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  exhibit  the  general  considerations  of  the  case, 

so  as  to  resolve  the  intellectual  anarchy  which 
^^JJ°^?J^^      is  the  main  source  of  our  moral  anarchy  first, 

and  then  of  the  political,  which  I  shall  treat 
of  only  through  its  originating  causes.  The  extreme  novelty 
of  such  a  doctrine  and  method  renders  it  neceasaiy,  before 
entering  upon  the  immediate  subject,  to  set  forth  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  procedure,  and  the  Utility  of  the  chief 
attempts  which  have  been  indirectly  made  to  investigate  social 
science.  However  unquestionable  may  be  the  need  of  such 
science,  and  the  obligation  to  discover  it,  the  best  minds  have 
not  yet  attained  a  point  of  view  fix,m  which  they  can  estimate 
its  depth  and  breadth  and  true  position.  In  its  nascent  state 
every  science  is  implicated  with  its  corresponding  art;  and 
remains  implicated  with  it,  as  we  have  seen,  the  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  concerned.  If 
biological  science,  which  is  more  advanced  than  social,  is  still 
too  closely  connected  with  the  medical  art,  as  we  have  seen 
that  it  is,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  men  are  insensible  to 
the  value  of  all  social  speculations  which  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  practical  affairs.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at 
any  obstinacy  in  repelling  them,  as  long  as  it  is  supposed  that 
by  rejecting  them,  society  is  preserved  from  chimerical  and 
mischievous  schemes :  though  experience  has  abundantly 
shown  that  the  precaution  has  never  availed,  and  that  it  does 
not  now  prevent  our  being  daily  invaded  by  the  most  illusoiy 
proposals  on  social  matters.  It  is  in  deference  to  as  much  as 
is  reasonable  in  this  apprehension  that  I  propose  to  state,  first, 
how  the  institution  of  a  science  of  Social  Physics  bears  upon 
the  principal  needs  and  grievances  of  society,  in  its  present 
deplorable  state  of  anarchy.  Such  a  representation  may  per- 
haps convince  men  worthy  of  the  name  of  statesmen  that 
there  is  a  real  and  eminent  utility  in  labours  of  this  kind. 
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worthy  of  the  anxious  attention  of  men  who  profess  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  task  of  resolving  the  alarming  revolutionary 
constitution  of  modem  societies. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  to  which  we  have  been  raised  by 
our  study  of  the  preceding  sciences^  we  are  able  to  survey  the 
social  situation  of  our  own  time  in  its  fullest  extent  and 
broadest  light ;  and  what  we  see  is  that  there  is  a  deep  and 
widely-spr^  anarchy  of  the  whole  intellectual  system^  which 
has  been  in  this  state  of  disturbance  during  the  long  inter-* 
regnum^  resulting  from  the  decline  of  the  theologico-metaphy- 
dod  philosophy.  At  the  present  time^  the  old  philosophy  is 
in  a  state  of  imbecility ;  while  the  development  of  the  positive 
philosophy^  though  always  proceeding,  has  not  yet  been  bold, 
broad,  and  genex^  enough  to  comprehend  the  mental  govern- 
ment of  the  human  race.  We  must  go  back  through  that  inter- 
regnum to  understand  truly  the  present  floating  and  contra- 
dictory  state  of  aU  great  social  ideas,  and  to  percdve  how 
society  is  to  be  delivered  from  the  peril  of  dissolution,  and 
brought  under  a  new  organization,  more  consistent  and  moro 
progressive  than  that  which  once  rested  on  the  theological 
philosophy.  When  we  have  duly  observed  the  powerlessness 
of  conflicting  political  schools,  we  shall  see  the  necessity  of 
introducing  an  entirely  new  spirit  into  the  organization  of 
society^  by  which  these  useless  and  passionate  struggles  may  be 
put  an  end  to,  and  society  led  out  of  the  revolutionary  state 
in  which  it  has  been  tossed  about  for  three  centuries  past. 

The  ancients  used  to  suppose  Order  and  Pro-   Conditions  of 
gross  to  be  irreconcilable :  but  both  are  indispen-    Order  and 
sable  conditions  in  a  state  of  modem  civilization ;   ^^fi?"»»- 
and  their  combination  is  at  once  the  grand  difficulty  and  the 
main  resource  of  every  genuine  political  system.   No  real  order 
can  be  established,  and  still  less  can  it  last,  if  it  is  not  fiilly 
compatible  with  progress :  and  no  great  progress  can  be  ac- 
complished if  it  does  not  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  order. 
Any  conception  which  is  so  devoted  to  one  of  these  needs  as 
to  prejndioe  the  other,  is  suro  of  rojection,  sooner  or  later,  as 
mistaking  the  nature  of  the  political  problem.    Therofore,  in 
positive  social  science,  the  chief  featuro  must  be  the  union  of 
these  two  conditions,  which  wiU  be  two  aspects,  constant  and 
insqiarable,  of  the  same  principle.    Throughout  the  whole 
vange  of  science,  thus  far,  we  have  seen  that  the  conditions 
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of  combination  and  of  progress  are  originally  identical :  and  I 
trust  we  sliall  see,  after  looking  into  social  science  in  the  same 
way,  that  ideas  of  Order  and  Progress  are,  in  Social  Physics, 
as  rigorously  inseparable  as  the  ideas  of  Organization  and 
Life  in  Biology ;  fiK)m  whence  indeed  they  are,  in  a  scientific 
view,  evidently  derived. 

The  misfortune  of  our  actual  state  is  that  the  two  ideas  are 
set  up  in  radical  opposition  to  each  other, — the  retrograde 
spirit  having  directed  all  efforts  in  favour  of  Order,  and 
anarchical  doctrine  having  arrogated  to  itself  the  charge  of 
Social  Progress ;  and,  in  this  state  of  things,  the  reproaches 
exchanged  between  the  respective  parties  are  only  too  well 
merited  by  both.  In  this  vicious  circle  is  society  now  con- 
fined ;  and  the  only  issue  from  it  is  by  the  undisputed  prepon- 
derance of  a  doctrine  equally  progressive  and  hierarchical. 
The  observations  which  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  are 
applicable  to  all  European  societies,  which  have,  in  fact,  all 
undergone  a  common  disoi^anization,  though  in  different  de- 
grees, and  with  various  modifications,  and  which  cannot  be 
separately  reorganized,  however  they  may  be  for  a  time  re- 
strained ;  but  I  shall  keep  the  French  nation  chiefly  in  view, 
not  only  because  the  revolutionary  state  has  been  most  con- 
spicuous in  them,  but  because  they  are,  in  all  important  re- 
spects, better  prepared,  in  spite  of  appearances,  than  any  other, 
for  a  Irue  reorganization. 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  political  ideas  which  appear 
to  be  striving  in  society,  there  are  in  fact  only  two  orders,  the 
mingling  of  which  in  various  proportions  occasions  the  appa- 
rent midtiplicity :  and  of  these  two,  the  one  is  really  only  the 
negation  of  the  other.  If  we  wish  to  understand  our  own 
condition,  we  must  look  at  it  as  the  result  and  last  term  of 
the  general  conflict  undertaken,  for  three  centuries  past,  for 
the  gradual  demolition  of  the  old  political  system.  So  regard- 
ing it,  we  see  that  whereas,  for  above  half  a  century,  the  irre- 
mediable decay  of  the  old  system  has  proved  the  necessity  of 
founding  a  new  one,  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  need  to  have  formed  an  original  and  direct  conception, 
adequate  to  the  purpose ;  so  that  our  theoretical  ideas  have 
remained  inferior  to  our  practical  necessities,  which,  in  a 
healthy  state  of  the  social  organism,  they  habitually  antici- 
pate, to  prepare  for  their  regular  and  peaceable  satisfaction. 
Though  the  political  movement  could  not  but  have  changed. 
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its  nature^  from  that  time  forward^  becoming  organic  instead 
of  critical^  yet,  for  want  of  a  basis  in  science,  it  has  proceeded 
on  the  same  old  ideas  that  had  actuated  the  past  straggle ; 
and  we  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  defenders  and  assailants 
alike  endeavouring  to  convert  their  old  weapons  of  war  into 
instraments  of  reoiganization,  without  suspecting  the  inevit- 
able failure  which  must  ensue  to  both  parties.  Such  is  the 
state  that  we  find  ourselves  in  now.  All  ideas  of  order  in  the 
political  world  are  derived  from  the  old  doctrine  of  the  theo- 
logical and  military  system,  r^arded  especially  in  its  catholic 
and  feudal  constitution :  a  doctrine  which  from  our  point  of 
view  in  this  work,  represents  the  theological  state  of  social 
science :  and,  in  the  same  way,  all  ideas  of  progress  are  still 
derived  from  the  purely  n^ative  philosophy  which,  issuing 
from  protestantism,  assumed  its  final  form  and  development 
in  the  last  century,  and  which,  appUed  to  social  afiairs,  con- 
stitutes the  metaphysical  state  of  politics.  The  difierent 
dasses  of  society  range  themselves  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  according  to  their  inclination  for  conservatism  or  amelio- 
ration. With  every  new  uprising  of  a  social  difficulty,  we  see 
the  retrograde  school  proposing,  as  the  only  certain  and  uni- 
versal remedy,  the  restoration  of  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  old  politiod  system ;  and  the  critical  school  referring  the 
evil  exclusively  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  system  not  being 
complete.  We  do  not  often  see  the  two  doctrines  presented 
without  modification.  They  so  exist  only  in  purely  speculative 
minds.  But  when  we  see  them  in  monstrous  alliance,  as  we 
do  in  all  degrees  of  existing  political  opinion,  we  cannot  but 
know  that  such  an  alliance  cannot  yield  any  virtue  which  its 
elements  do  not  contain,  and  that  it  can  only  exhibit  their 
mutaal  neutralization.  We  must  here,  it  is  clear,  regard  the 
theolc^cal  and  the  metaphysical  polities  separately,  in  the 
first  place,  that  we  may  afterwards  understand  their  present 
antagonism,  and  form  an  estimate  of  the  fritile  combinations 
into  which  men  have  endeavoured  to  force  them. 
Pernicious  as  the  theological  polity  may  be  in 
our  day,  no  true  philosopher  will  ever  forget  that  ^^*^^^' 
it  aflTorded   the  beneficent  guardianship  under  P°  ^• 

which  the  formation  and  earhest  development  of  modem  so- 
cieties took  place.  But  it  is  equally  incontestable  that,  for 
three  centuries  past,  its  influence  among  the  most  advanced 
nationa  has  been  essentially  retrograde,  notwithstanding  some 
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partial  servioes.  We  need  not  go  into  any  discassion  of  its 
doctrine^  in  order  to  ascertain  its  powerlessness  for  fdture  ser- 
vice :  for  it  is  plain  that  a  polity  that  could  not  hold  its  ground 
before  the  natural  progress  of  intelligence  and  of  society  can 
never  again  seive  as  a  basis  of  social  order.  The  historical 
analysis  which  I  shall  have  to  offer  of  the  causes  that  have 
dissolved  the  Catholic  and  feudal  system  will  show,  better  than 
any  argument,  how  radical  and  irretrievable  is  the  decay. 
The  theological  school  explains  the  fact,  as  far  as  it  can,  by 
fortuitous  and,  we  might  almost  say,  personal  causes:  and, 
when  they  will  no  longer  suffice,  resorts  to  its  common  suppo- 
sition, of  a  mysterious  caprice  of  Providence  which  has  allotted 
to  social  order  a  season  of  probation,  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given,  either  as  to  its  date  or  its  duration,  or  even  its 
character.  A  contemplation  of  historical  &cts  however  shows 
that  all  the  great  successive  modifications  of  the  theological 
and  military  system  have,  from  the  beginning  and  increasingly, 
tended  to  the  complete  elimination  of  a  rigime  which,  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  social  evolution,  could  never  be  more  than 
provisional,  however  indispensable.  And  if  any  efforts  to 
restore  the  system  could  achieve  a  temporary  success,  they 
would  not  bring  back  society  to  a  normal  state,  but  would 
merely  restore  the  very  situation  which  compelled  the  revolu- 
tionary crisis,  by  obliging  it  to  set  about  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion again,  with  more  violence,  because  the  rfgime  has  alto- 
gether ceased  to  be  compatible  with  progress  in  the  most 
essential  respects.  While  avoiding  all  controversy  on  so  plain 
a  case,  I  must  briefly  present  a  new  view  which  appears  to 
me  to  point  out  the  simplest  and  surest  criterion  of  the  value 
of  any  social  doctrine,  and  which  emphatically  condemns  the 
theological  polity. 

Regarded  from  the  logical  point  of  view,  the 
CritOTionrf      problem  of  our  social  reorganization  seems  to 

me  reducible  to  this  one  condition :  to  construct 
rationally  a  political  doctrine  which,  in  the  whole  of  its  active 
development,  shall  be  always  fully  consequent  on  its  own  prin- 
ciples. No  existing  doctrines  approach  to  a  fulfilment  of  this 
condition:  all  contain,  as  indispensable  elements,  numerous 
and  direct  contradictions  on  the  greater  number  of  important 
points.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  the  doctrine 
which  furnishes  accordant  solutions  on  the  various  leading 
questions  of  polity,  without  failing  in  this  one  respect  in  the 
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course  of  application^  mustj  by  this  indirect  test  alone,  be  re- 
cc^nized  as  sufficiently  adapted  to  reorganize  society;  since 
this  intellectual  reorganization  must  mainly  consist  in  re-esta- 
blishing  harmony  in  the  troubled  system  of  our  social  ideas. 
When  such  a  r^eneration  shall  have  been  accomplished  in  an 
individual  mind  (and  in  that  way  it  must  begin),  its  generali- 
sation, sooner  or  later,  is  secure;  for  the  number  of  minds 
cannot  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  intellectual  convergence, 
but  only  defer  the  success.  We  shall  hereafter  find  how  great 
is  the  superiority  of  the  positive  philosophy  in  this  view ;  be- 
cause, once  extended  to  social  phenomena,  it  must  connect  the 
different  orders  of  human  ideas  more; completely  than  could 
be  done  in  any  other  way. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  great  logical  con-  pailuie  of  the 
ditioQ  might  be  expected  from  the  theological  theological 
polity  above  all  others,  because  its  doctrine  is  pol- 
linated to  co-ordinating  a  system  so  clearly  defined  by  its  long 
^iplication,  and  so  fully  developed  in  all  its  essential  parts, 
that  it  may  well  be  supposed  secure  from  all  serious  incon- 
sistency. The  retrograde  school  accordingly  extols  habitually, 
as  its  characteristic  attribute,  the  perfect  coherence  of  its  ideas, 
in  contrast  with  the  contradictions  of  the  revolutionary  school. 
Yet,  though  the  theological  polity  is  less  inconsistent  than  the 
metaphysical,  it  shows  a  daily  increasing  tendency  to  conces- 
sions of  the  most  radical  importance,  directly  contrary  to  all 
its  essential  principles.  This  is  evidence  enough  of  the  futility 
of  a  doctrine  which  does  not  even  possess  the  one  quality  most 
spontaneously  correspondent  to  its  nature.  The  old  political 
system  is  seen  to  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  its  most  devoted  ad- 
herents have  lost  the  true  general  sentiment  of  it :  and  this 
may  now  be  observed,  not  only  in  active  practice,  but  among 
purely  speculative  minds  of  a  high  order,  which  are  uncon- 
sdoualy  modified  by  the  irresistible  influences  of  their  age.  If 
examples  are  desired,  we  need  only  bring  the  retrograde  doc- 
trine into  comparison  with  the  elements  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  the 
scienoes,  of  industry,  and  even  of  the  fine  arts,  was  historically 
the  principal,  though  latent  cause,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
irretrievable  decline  of  the  theological  and  military  system. 
At  present,  it  is  the  ascendency  of  the  scientific  spirit  which 
preserves  us  from  any  real  restoration  of  the  theological  spirit ; 
as,  again,  the  industrial  spirit,  in  its  perpetual  extension,  con- 
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stitates  our  best  saf^uard  against  any  serious  recnrrence  of 
the  military  or  feudid  spirit.  Whatever  may  be  the  names 
given  to  our  political  struggles^  this  is  the  real  character  of 
our  social  antagonism.  Now^  amidst  this  state  of  things,  do 
we  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  any  government,  or  even  any  school^ 
seriously  proposing  a  systematic  repression  of  sdenoe,  industry 
and  art  ?  Do  not  all  powers  (with  an  eccentric  exception  here 
and  there)  claim  the  honour  of  encouraging  their  progress? 
Here  we  have  the  first  inconsistency  of  the  retrograde  polity, 
annulling  its  own  project  of  a  restoration  of  the  past:  and 
though  the  inconsistency  is  less  apparent  than  some  others,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  decisive  of  all,  because  it  is  more 
universal  and  more  instinctive  than  any  other.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  himself,  the  hero  of  retrogression  in  our  time,  set 
himself  up,  in  all  sincerity,  as  the  protector  of  industry,  art, 
and  science.  Purely  speculative  minds,  though  more  easily 
separating  themselves  from  any  prevalent  tendency,  have  es- 
caped no  better  from  the  influence  of  their  times.  How  many 
have  been  the  attempts,  for  instance,  for  two  centuries  past, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  minds,  to  subordi- 
nate reason  to  faith,  according  to  the  theological  formula; 
reason  itself  being  made  the  supreme  judge  of  such  a  submis- 
sion, and  thus  evidencing  the  contradictory  character  of  the 
proposition  I  The  most  eminent  thinker  of  the  Catholic 
school,  the  illustrious  De  Maistre,  bore  involuntary  testimony 
to  the  necessity  of  his  time  when  he  endeavoured,  in  his  prin- 
cipal work,  to  re-establish  the  papal  supremacy  on  historical 
and  poUtical  reasonings,  instead  of  ordaining  it  by  divine  right, 
which  is  the  only  ground  appropriate  to  such  a  doctrine,  and 
the  only  ground  he  would  have  proposed  in  any  age  but  one 
in  which  the  general  state  of  intelligence  precluded  such  a  plea. 
Instances  like  these  may  spare  us  further  illustration. 

As  for  more  direct  inconsistencies,  more  striking,  though 
less  profound,  and  comprehended  within  the  present  times, 
we  see  in  every  sect  of  the  retrograde  school  a  direct  opposi- 
tion to  some  fundamental  part  of  their  common  doctrine. 
Perhaps  the  only  point  on  which  there  is  now  any  unanimity 
in  that  school  is  in  the  consent  to  break  up  the  very  basis  of 
the  catholic  and  feudal  system,  by  surrendering  the  division 
between  the  spiritual  and  temponu  power;  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  acquiescing  in  the  subordination  of  the  spiri- 
tual to  the  tempond  authority.    In  this  respect,  the  kings  are 
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showing  themselves  as  revolutionary  as  their  peoples;  and  the 
priests  have  ratified  their  own  degradation^  in  catholic  coun- 
tries no  less  than  protestant.  If  their  desire  is  to  restore  the 
old  system^  thei  first  step  must  be  to  unite  the  innumerable 
sects  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  decline  of  Christianity : 
but  every  attempt  of  the  sort  has  failed  through  the  blind  and 
obstinate  determination  of  the  governments  to  retain  the  su- 
preme direction  of  the  theological  power,  the  centralization  of 
which  they  thus  render  impossible.  Napoleon  only  showed 
an  exaggerated  copy^  in  his  violent  'inconsistencies,  of  what 
many  princes  had  done  before  him  :  and  after  his  fall,  when 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  united  to  set  up  a  power  in  opposi- 
tion to  revolutionary  tendencies,  they  usurped  the  attributes 
of  the  old  spiritual  authority,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle  of 
a  high  council  composed  of  heretic  chie&,  and  governed  by  a 
schismatic  prince.  After  this,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to 
introduce  the  papal  power  intp  the  alliance,  in  any  way  what- 
ever. Such  instances  of  the  postponement  of  religious  prin- 
ciples to  temporal  convenience  are  not  new;  but  they  show 
how  the  main  idea  of  the  old  political  system  has  ceased  to 
preponderate  in  the  minds  of  the  very  persons  who  imdertook 
to  restore  it.  The  divisions  in  the  retrograde  school  have  been 
of  late  apparent  under  all  circumstances,  whether  of  success 
or  defeat.  Any  temporary  success  ought  to  rally  all  dissen- 
tients, in  a  school  which  boasts  of  the  unity  of  its  doctrine : 
yet,  through  a  long  course  of  years  we  have  witnessed  suc- 
cessive, and  more  and  more  serious  schisms  among  the  subdi- 
risions  of  the  triumphant  party.  The  advocates  of  Catholicism 
and  those  of  feudality  have  quarrelled :  and  the  latter  have  split 
into  partisans  of  aristocracy  and  defenders  of  royalty.  Under 
the  oompletest  restored  supremacy,  the  schisms  would  only 
break  out  again,  with  more  violence,  through  the  incompati- 
bility of  the  existing  social  state  with  the  old  political  system. 
The  vague  assent  to  its  general  principles  which  is  yielded  in 
a  speculative  sense,  must  give  way  in  their  application ;  and 
every  practical  development  must  engender  further  divisions  : 
and  this  is  the  scientific  description  of  any  theory  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  facts. 

When  the  retrograde  party  is  reduced  to  the  rank  of  an 
oppooition,  it  has  recourse  to  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tinary  doctrine.  This  has  been  the  case  repeatedly  during 
he  last  three  centuries,  when  that  party  has  been  put  upon  the 
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defensive.  Thus  we  see  the  Catholics  in  England^  and  yet 
more  in  Ireland^  asserting  the  daim  of  liberty  of  conscienoe, 
while  still  clamouring  for  the  repression  of  Protestantism  in 
France^  Austria^  and  elsewhere.  Again,  when  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  invoked  the  aid  of  the  peoples  to  put  down  Napo* 
Icon,  they  surrendered  their  retrograde  doctrme^  and  testified 
to  the  power  of  the  critical,  as  that  which  was  really  influenc- 
ing civilized  society,  even  though  they  were  proposing,  all  the 
wMle,  to  efiect  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  polity.  We 
have  seen  something  even  more  wonderful  since  that  struggle. 
We  have  seen  the  retrograde  party  taking  possession  of  the 
whole  body  of  critical  doctrine,  endeavouring  to  systematize 
it  for  its  own  uses,  and  sanctioning  all  its  anarchical  conse- 
quences ;  trying  to  set  up  the  catholic  and  feudal  rSgime  by 
ihe  very  means  which  have  destroyed  it;  and  believing  that  a 
mere  change  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign  would  intercept 
the  consequences  of  a  political  movement  which  they  had 
done  nothing  to  modify"^.  This  is  simply  a  new  way  of  sign- 
ing a  political  abdication,  however  the  ability  of  those  who  do 
it  may  be  extolled. — ^We  need  not  look  further  for  illustra- 
tions of  the  pregnant  fact  that  a  polity  which  is  the  type  of 
unity  and  permanence  has  been  fuU  of  schisms,  and  now  con- 
tains elements  directly  incompatible  with  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples ;  and  that,  as  when  we  find  De  Maistre  reproadbing 
Bossuet  with  mistaking  the  nature  of  Catholicism,  and  then 
himself  fiJling  into  inconsistencies,  the  party  of  Older  is  pro- 
posing to  re-establish  that  which  is  not  comprehended  by  its 
most  illustrious  defenders. 

Turning  now  to  the  Metaphysical  polity,  we 
^^P^y"    must  first  observe  and  carefully  remember  that  its 

doctrine,  though  exclusively  critical,  and  there- 
fore revolutionary,  has  still  always  had  the  virtue  of  being 
progressive,  having,  in  fact,  superintended  the  chief  politick 
progress  accompli^ed  during  the  last  three  centuries,  which 
must  be,  in  the  first  instance,  essentially  n^ative.  What  this 
doctrine  had  to  do  was  to  break  up  a  system  which,  having 
directed  the  early  growth  of  the  human  mind  and  society, 
tended  to  protract  that  infantile  period :  and  thus,  the  politi- 
cal triumph  of  the  metaphysical  school  was  a  necessary  pre- 
paration for  the  advent  of  the  positive  school,  for  which  the 

*  This  was  written  duxing  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  administni- 
tion  of  M.  Qiiizot. 
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task  is  exclusively  reserved  of  terminating  the  revolutionary 
period  by  the  formation  of  a  system  uniting  Order  with  Pro- 
gress. Though  the  metaphysical  system^  considered  by  itself^ 
presents  a  character  of  direct  anarchy^  an  historical  view  of  it^ 
such  as  we  shall  take  hereaJFl;er^  shows  that^  considered  in  its 
origin^  and  in  its  antagonism  to  the  old  system^  it  constitutes 
a  necessary  provisional  state^  and  must  be  dangerously  active 
till  the  new  political  organization  which  is  to  succeed  it  is 
ready  to  put  an  end  to  its  agitations. 

The  passage  fix)m  one  social  system  to  another  can  never 
be  continuous  and  direct.  There  is  always  a  transitional  state 
of  anarchy  which  lasts  for  some  generations  at  least ;  and 
lasts  the  longer  the  more  complete  is  the  renovation  to  be 
wrought.  The  best  political  progress  that  can  be  made  during 
such  a  period  is  in  gradually  demolishing  the  former  system^ 
the  foundations  of  which  had  been  sapped  before.  While  this 
inevitable  process  is  going  on^  the  elements  of  the  new  system 
are  taking  form  as  political  institutions^  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion is  stimulated  by  the  experience  of  the  evils  of  anarchy. 
There  is  another  reason  why  the  constitution  of  the  new 
system  cannot  take  place  before  the  destruction  of  the  old ; 
tiiat  without  that  destruction  no  adequate  conception  could 
be  formed  of  what  must  be  done.  Short  as  is  our  life^  and 
feeble  as  is  our  reason^  we  cannot  emancipate  ourselves  from 
the  influence  of  our  environment.  Even  the  wildest  dreamers 
reflect  in  their  dreams  the  contemporary  social  state:  and 
much  more  impossible  is  it  to  form  a  conception  of  a  true 
pohtical  system^  radically  difierent  from  that  amidst  which  we 
hve.  The  highest  order  of  minds  cannot  discern  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  coming  period  till  they  are  close  upon  it ;.  and 
before  that^  the  incrustations  of  the  old  system  will  have  been 
pretty  much  broken  away^  and  the  popular  mind  will  have 
been  used  to  the  spectacle  of  its  demolition.  The  strongest 
head  of  all  antiquity  is  an  example  of  this.  Aristotle  could 
not  conceive  of  a  state  of  society  that  was  not  foimded  on 
slavery^  the  irrevocable  abolition  of  which  took  place  some 
centuries  after  him. — ^These  considerations  are  illustrative  of 
our  own  times^  for  which  all  former  transition  periods  were 
merely  a  preparation.  Never  before  was  the  destmed  renova- 
tion so  extensive  and  so  thorough ;  and  never  before^  there- 
fore, was  the  critical  preparatory  period  so  protracted  and  so ' 
perilous.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
reroiutionaiy  action  is  attached  to  a  complete  doctrine  of  me- 
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thodical  negation  of  all  regular  government.  Such  being  the 
origin  of  the  existing  critical  doctrine^  we  can  explain  the  ser- 
vices which  that  doctrine  has  hitherto  rendered^  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  it  now  opposes  to  the  reorganization  of  modem 
society.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  each  of  its  principal 
dogmas  has  sprung  out  of  some  corresponding  decay  in  the 
old  social  order;  a  decay  which  then  proceeded  all  the  faster 
for  the  opposition  having  become  a  dogma.  The  misfortune 
of  the  case  Ues  in  the  doctrine  which  was  thus  necessarily 
relative  to  the  old  system  coming  by  degrees  to  be  supposed 
absolute:  but  we  may  leave  it  to  those  who  desire  it  to 
blame  the  political  conduct  of  our  fathers^  without  whose 
energetic  perseverance  we  should  not  have  found  ourselves  at 
our  present  stage  of  progress^  or  have  been  able  to  conceive 
of  the  better  polity  that  is  approaching.  The  absolute  or  me- 
taphysical spirit  was  necessary  to  direct  the  formation  of  the 
critical  and  anti-theological  doctrine^  which  needed  all  possible 
energy  to  overthrow  the  great  ancient  system ;  and  this  energy 
could  no  otherwise  be  imparted  to  the  dogmas  of  the  critiod 
philosophy.  The  necessity  and  the  fact  of  the  case  are  ob- 
vious  enough :  but  not  the  less  must  we  deplore  the  conse- 
quence^— ^that  the  energy  imparted  to  the  anarchical  princi- 
ple has  gone  on  to  impede  the  institution  of  the  very  political 
order  for  which  it  came  to  prepare  the  wav.  When,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  any  doctrine  has  become  hostile  to 
the  purposes  it  was  destined  to  serve,  it  is  evidently  done 
with ;  and  its  end,  or  the  close  of  its  activity,  is  near.  We 
have  seen  that  the  retrograde  or  theological  polity  has  become 
as  disturbing  as  the  metaphysical  or  revolutionaiy :  if  we  find 
also  that  the  latter,  whose  office  was  to  aid  progress,  has  be- 
come obstructive,  it  is  clear  that  both  doctrines  are  worn  out, 
and  must  soon  be  replaced  by  a  new  philosophy. — This  condi- 
tion of  the  metaphysical  poUty  is  a  matter  so  serious  that  we 
must  dwell  upon  it  a  little,  to  see  how  so  provisional  an  influ- 
ence can  have  produced  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  stable 
system. 

The  spirit  of  revolutionary  polity  is  to  erect  into  a  perma- 
nency the  temporary  action  which  it  prompts.    For  instance, 
being  in  antagonism  with  ancient  order,  its  tendency  is  to  re- 
present all  government  as  being  the  enemy  of 
Suctive  ^^       society,  and  the  duty  of  society  to  be  to  keep  up 

a  perpetual  suspicion  and  vigilance,  restricting 
the  activity  of  government  more  and  more,  in  order  to  guard 
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against  its  eBcroachmeiits^  so  as  to  reduce  it  at  length  to  mere 
functions  of  police^  in  no  way  participating  in  the  supreme 
direction  of  collective  action  and  social  development.  This 
was  the' inevitable  action  by  which  the  social  evolution  was 
brought  about :  and  it  is  our  misfortune  that  it  now  remains 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  reoi^anization  that  we  need.  As  the 
process  could  not  but  occupy  several  centuries^  the  power  that 
▼ronght  it  must  needs  be  invested  with  something  definitive 
and  absolute  in  the  popular  view^  which  cannot  look  far  be- 
yond the  present :  and  it  was  well  that  it  was  so ;  for  the  old 
system  could  not  have  been  deprived  of  its  directing  powers, 
if  they  had  not  been  stripped  off  firom  the  governments,  and 
assumed  by  the  polity  wluch  had  arisen  to  supersede  them. 
Regarding  the  doctrine  in  a  more  special  view,  jy^^^  ^ 
it  is  dear  that  its  most  important  principle  is  the  liberty  of 
right  of  firee  inquiry,  or  the  dogma  of  unbounded  conecienoe. 
liberty  of  conscience;  involving  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  Kberty  of  the  press,  or  of  any  other  mode  of  expression, 
and  of  communication  of  opinions.  This  is  the  rallying-point 
of  the  revolutionary  doctrine,  to  which  all  orders  of  minds 
have  come  up, — ^the  proud  and  the  humble,  the  wise  and  the 
weak, — ^those  whose  other  opinions  were  compatible  with  this 
dogma,  and  those  who  unconsciously  held  views  of  an  opposite 
order.  The  impulse  of  this  emancipation  was  irresistible; 
and  the  revolutionary  contagion  was,  in  this  one  respect,  uni- 
veisa].  It  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  society  in 
this  century.  The  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  theological 
polity  are  as  apt  as  their  adversaries  to  judge  by  their  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  and  those  who,  in  their  writings,  set  up  as 
defenders  of  spiritual  government,  recognize,  like  the  revolu- 
tionists whom  they  attack,  no  other  supreme  authority  than 
that  of  their  own  reason.  Now  if  we  look  at  what  is  the  real 
ineaning  of  this  dogma  of  the  universal  and  absolute  right  of 
inquiry,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  mere  abstract  expression 
(such  as  is  conunon  in  metaphysics)  of  the  temporary  state  of 
unbounded  liberty  in  which  the  human  mind  was  left  by  the 
decay  of  the  theological  philosophy,  and  which  must  last  till 
the  social  advent  of  the  positive  philosophy.  Such  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  intellectual  regulation 
powerfully  concurred  in  expediting  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
system.  The  formula  could  not  but  appear  absolute  at  the 
time,  because  no  one  could  foresee  the  scope  of  the  transi- 
tional state  which  it  marked ;  a  state  which  is  even  now  mis*- 
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taken  by  many  enlightened  minds  for  a  definitive  one.  Nega- 
tive as  we  now  see  this  dogma  to  be^  signifying  release  fix)m  old 
authority  while  waiting  for  the  necessity  of  positive  science^  (a 
necessity  which  already  puts  liberty  of  conscience  out  of  the 
question  in  astronomy  and  physics^  etc.^)  the  absolute  character 
supposed  to  reside  in  it  gave  it  energy  to  fulfil  its  revolution- 
ary destination ;  enabled  philosophers  to  explore  the  principles 
of  a  new  organization ;  and^  by  admitting  the  right  of  all  to  a 
similar  research^  encouraged  the  discussion  which  must  pre- 
cede and  effect  the  triumph  of  those  principles.  Whenever 
those  principles  shall  have  become  established^  the  right  of 
free  inquiry  will  abide  within  its  natural  and  permanent  limits : 
that  is^  men  will  discuss^  under  appropriate  intellectual  con- 
ditions^ the  real  connection  of  various  consequences  with  tun- 
damental  rules  uniformly  respected.  Till  then^  the  opinions 
which  will  hereafter  bring  understandings  into  submission  to 
an  exact  continuous  discipline  by  embodying  the  principles 
of  the  new  social  order  can  appear  only  as  simple  individual 
thoughts^  produced  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  firee  inqidry ;  since 
their  final  supremacy  can  result  in  no  other  way  than  from 
the  voluntary  assent  of  numbers^  after  the  freest  discussion. 
I  shall  enter  further  into  this  subject  hereafter :  and  what  I 
have  said  wiU^  I  hope^  prevent  any  one  being  shocked  by  my 
general  appreciation  of  the  revolutionary  dogma  of  free  in- 
quiry^ as  it  is  plain  that  without  it  this  book  would  never  have 
been  written. 

Indispensable  and  salutary  as  it  has  been^  this  dogma  can 
never  be  an  organic  principle :  and^  moreover,  it  constitutes 
an  obstacle  to  reorganization,  now  that  its  activity  is  no  longer 
absorbed  by  the  demolition  of  the  old  political  order.  In  any 
case,  private  or  public,  the  state  of  inquiry  can  evidently  be 
only  provisional,  indicating  the  condition  of  mind  which  pre- 
cedes and  prepares  for  a  final  decision,  towards  which  our  rea- 
son is  always  tending,  even  when  it  is  renouncing  old  princi- 
ples, in  order  to  form  new  ones.  It  is  taking  the  exception 
for  the  rule  when  we  set  up,  as  a  natural  and  permanent  state, 
the  precarious  situation  which  belongs  to  the  period  of  transi- 
tion ;  and  we  ignore  the  deepest  necessities  of  human  reason 
when  we  would  protract  that  scepticism  which  is  produced  by 
the  passage  from  one  mode  of  belief  to  another,  and  which  is, 
in  our  need  of  fixed  points  of  conviction,  a  kind  of  morbid 
perturbation  which  cannot  be  prolonged  beyond  the  corre- 
sponding crisis  without  serious  danger.     To  be  always  exa- 
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mining  and  never  deciding  would  be  regarded  as  something 
like  madness  in  private  conduct :  and  no  dogmatic  consecra- 
tion of  such  conduct  in  all  individuals  could  constitute  any 
perfection  of  social  order^  with  regard  to  ideas  which  it  is 
mudk  more  essential^  and  much  more  difficult  to  establish 
beyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  There  are  very  few  persons  who 
consider  themselves  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  astronomical^ 
physical,  and  chemical  ideas  which  are  destined  to  enter  into 
social  circulation ;  and  everybody  is  willing  that  those  ideas 
should  direct  corresponding  operations;  and  here  we  see  the 
beginnings  of  intellectual  government.  Can  it  be  supposed 
ibat  the  most  important  and  the  most  delicate  conceptions^ 
and  those  which  by  their  complexity  are  accessible  to  only  a 
small  nimiber  of  highly-prepared  understandings^  are  to  be  aban- 
doned to  the  arbitrary  and  variable  decisions  of  the  least  com- 
petent minds?  K  such  an  anomaly  could  be  imagined  per- 
manent^ a  dissolution  of  the  social  state  must  ensue^  through 
the  ever-growing  divergence  of  individual  understandings,  de- 
livered over  to  their  d^rderly  natural  impulses  in  the  most 
vague  and  easily  perverted  of  all  orders  of  ideas.  The  specu- 
lative inertia  common  to  most  minds,  and  perhaps,  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent,  the  wise  reserve  of  popular  good  sense,  tend,  no 
doubt,  to  restrict  such  political  aberrations :  but  these  are  in- 
fluences too  feeble  to  root  out  the  pretension  of  every  man  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  sovereign  arbiter  of  social  theories ; — ^a  pre- 
teDsbn  which  every  intelligeat  man  blames  in  othew,  with 
a  reservation,  more  or  less  explicit,  of  his  own  personal  com- 
petency. Now  the  intelleotual  reorganization  cannot  proceed 
amidst  such  a  state  of  things,  because  the  convergence  of 
minds  requires  the  renunciation  by  the  greater  number  of 
their  right  of  individual  inquiry  on  subjects  above  their  qua- 
lifications, and  requiring,  more  than  any  others,  a  real  and 
permanent  agreement.  Then  again,  the  tmbridled  ambition 
(^  ill-prepared  intellects  rushes  in  among  the  most  complex 
and  obscure  questions :  and  these  disturbances,  though  they 
must  finally  neutraUze  each  other,  make  terrible  devastation 
in  the  iuterval ;  and  each  one  that  is  destroyed  makes  way  for 
another ;  so  that  the  issue  of  these  controversies  is  a  perpetual 
aggravation  of  the  intellectual  anarchy. 

No  association  whatever,  even  of  the  smallest  number  of 
individuals,  and  for  the  most  temporary  objects,  can  subsist 
without  a  certain  degree  of  reciprocal  confidence,  intellectual 
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and  morale  among  its  members,  each  one  of  whom  has  inces^' 
santly  to  act  upon  views  which  he  must  admit  on  the  faith  of 
some  one  else.  If  it  is  so  in  this  limited  case,  there  is  some- 
thing monstrous  in  proposing  the  opposite  procedure  in  the 
case  of  the  whole  human  race,  each  one  of  whom  is  at  an 
extreme  distance  from  the  collective  point  of  yiew,  and  is  the 
last  person  of  the  whole  number  fit  to  judge  of  the  rules  by 
which  his  personal  action  should  be  directed.  Be  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  each  and  all  what  it  may,  social  order 
must  ever  be  incompatible  with  a  perpetual  dis^Assion  of  the 
foundations  of  society.  Systematic  toleration  can  exist  only 
with  regard  to  opinions  which  are  considered  indifferent  or 
doubtftd,  as  we  see  in  that  aspect  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  takes  its  stand  on  Protestantism,  where  the  innumer- 
able Christian  sects  are  too  weak  to  pretend  to  spiritual  do- 
minion, but  where  there  is  as  fierce  an  intolerance  about  any 
common  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline  as  in  the  Romish 
Church  itself.  And  when  the  critical  doctrine  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  supposed  to  be  oi^anic, 
we  know  how  the  directors  of  the  movement  strove  to  obtain 
a  general  assent,  voluntary  or  forced,  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
revolutionary  philosophy,  which  they  regarded  as  the  bases  of 
social  order,  and  therefore  above  controversy.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  what  are  the  due  limits  of  the  right  of  free  inquiry^ 
in  a  general  way,  and  in  regard  to  our  own  social  period.  It 
is  enough  to  observe  here  that  political  good  sense  has 
adopted,  to  express  the  first  requisite  of  all  organization,  that 
fine  axiom  of  the  Catholic  Church;  in  necessary  things,  unity: 
in  doubtful  things,  liberty :  in  all  things,  charity : — ^a  maxim 
which  admirably  proposes  the  problem,  without,  however, 
suggesting  the  principles  by  which  it  must  be  solved,  and  that 
unity  attained  which  would  be  a  mere  illusion  if  it  did  not  re- 
sult, in  the  first  instance,  from  free  discussion. 

The  dogma  which  ranks  next  in  importance 

E^'STt  ""^        ^  ^^^  ^^  *^  inquiry  is  that  of  Equality ;  and 
^      ^'  in  the  same  way,  it  is  taken  to  be  absolute  when 

it  is  only  relative,  and  permanent,  while  it  expresses  merely 
the  position  of  minds  employed  in  breaking  up  the  old  system. 
It  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
brings  after  it  the  most  fundamental  equality  of  all, — ^that  of 
intelligence.  The  supposition  of  its  being  absolute  was  not 
less  necessary  in  this  case  than  the  former :  for,  if  all  social 
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dassification  had  not  been  systematically  disallowed^  the  old 
ooiporations  would  have  preserved  their  sway^  from  the  im- 
possibility of  their  conceiving  of  any  other  classification.  To 
this  day  we  have  no  sufficiently  distinct  notion  ourselves  of 
such  an  arrangement  as  would  be  truly  appropriate  to  a  new 
state  of  civiUzation.  When  the  dogma  of  equality  had 
achieved  the  overthrow  of  the  old  polities^  it  could  not  but 
become  an  obstacle  to  any  reorganization^  because  its  activity 
must  then  be  directed  against  the  bases  of  any  new  classifica- 
tion whatever ;  for^  of  course^  any  classification  must  be  in- 
compatible with  the  equality  that  was  claimed  for  all.  Since 
the  abolition  of  slavery^  there  has  been  no  denial^  from  any 
quarter,  of  the  right  of  every  man  (innocent  of  strong  anti- 
social conduct)  to  expect  from  all  others  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  natural  development  of  his  per- 
sonal activity,  suitably  directed :  but  beyond  that  undisputed 
right,  men  cannot  be  made,  because  they  are  not,  equal,  nor 
even  equivalent ;  and  they  cannot  therefore  possess,  in  a  state 
of  association,  any  identical  rights  beyond  the  great  original 
one.  The  simple  physical  inequalities  which  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  superficial  observers  are  much  less  marked  than  in- 
tellectual and  moral  differences;  and  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization tends  to  increase  these  more  important  differences, 
as  much  as  to  lessen  the  inferior  kind :  and,  applied  to  any 
assemblage  of  persons  thus  developed,  the  dogma  of  equality 
becomes  anarchical,  and  directly  hostile  to  its  original  desti- 
nation. 

The  second  result  of  the  dogma  of  liberty  of  pogm»  of  the 
ooDscienoe  is  the  Sovereignty  of  the  people :  and,  Sorereigntj  of 
like  the  former,  it  wrought  at  first  the  double  *^®  People. 
service  of  destroying  the  old  rigime  and  preparing  for  a  new 
one.  Till  the  final  system  could  be  constituted,  the  only 
safisgnard  against  the  renewed  supremacy  of  the  old  one  was 
in  the  setting  up  of  provisional  institutions,  which  the  peoples 
claimed  the  absolute  right  to  change  at  will.  It  was  only  by 
means  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  that  that  succes- 
sion of  political  endeavours  could  take  place  which  must  pre- 
cede the  installation  of  a  true  system  of  government,  whenever 
the  intellectual  renovation  of  society  shall  be  sufficientiy  ad- 
vanced to  settle  the  conditions  and  natural  extent  of  the 
diflbrent  sovereignties.  Meanwhile,  in  discharging  its  func- 
tion, this  dogma  proves  its  revolutionary  character  before  our 
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stitute  for  a  decrepit  system  a  more  ancient  and  decrepit  sy- 
stem stilly  but^  for  that  very  reason^  nearer  to  the  primitive 
type.  Instead  of  a  worn-out  Catholicism^  they  proposed  a 
sort  of  metaphysical  polytheism^  at  the  same  time  that^  in 
polity^  they  desired  to  replace  the  Middle  Age  system  by  the 
radioaJly  iiiferior  regime  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
very  elements  of  modem  civilization,  the  only  possible  germs 
of  a  new  social  state,  were  endangered  by  barbaric  condem- 
nation of  the  industrial  ai^d  artistic  advancement  of  modem 
society,  in  the  name  of  primitive  virtue  and  simplicity.  Even 
the  scientific  spirit,  which  is  the  only  principle  of  intellectual 
organization,  was  stigmatized  as  tending  to  institute  an  aris- 
tocracy of  knowledge  which  was  as  incompatible  as  any  other 
aristocracy  with  the  original  equality  that  was  to  be  set  up 
again.  Lavoisier  was  the  martyr  of  this  state  of  opinion; 
and  it  is  his  case  that  will  illustrate  the  period  to  our  remotest 
posterity.  It  is  useless  for  the  metaphysical  school  to  repre- 
sent such  results  as  portentous  or  eccentric  incidents.  Their 
legitimate  descent  from  the  revolutionary  polity  is  evident  and 
certain;  and  we  should  witness  a  repetition  of  them  if  it  were 
possible  (which  it  is  not)  for  this  polity  to  become  prevalent 
again.  The  tendency  to  social  retrograidation,  under  the  idea 
of  returning  to  the  primitive  state,  so  thoroughly  belongs  to 
the  metaphysical  polity,  that  the  new  sects  who,  in  their  brief 
day,  have  most  haughtily  censured  the  revolutionary  imitation 
of  Greek  and  Roman  types,  have  unconsciously  reproduced 
the  same  error  in  a  far  more  marked  way  by  striving  to  re- 
establish the  confusion  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power,  and  extolling,  as  the  highest  social  perfection,  a  return 
to  the  Egyptian  or  Hebrow  theocracy,  founded  on  fetichism, 
disguised  under  the  name  of  pantheism. 

As  the  metaphysical  doctrine  was  the  issue  of 
^^^K)i!t.    *^«  theological,  and  destined  to  modify  it,  it  was 

a  matter  of  course  that  it  should  vindicate  the 
general  foimdations  of  the  old  system,  even  after  having  de- 
stroyed its  chief  conditions  of  existence.  Every  reformer,  for 
three  centuries  past,  while  urging  the  development  of  the  cri- 
tical spirit  further  than  his  predecessors,  assumed  to  set  im- 
mutable bounds  to  it ;  deriving  his  limitations  fix>m  the  old 
system.  All  the  absolute  rights  proclaimed  as  the  basis  of  the 
new  doctrine  were  guaranteed  by  a  sort  of  religious  consecra- 
tion, in  the  last  resort ;  and  this  was  indispensable,  if  their 
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efficacy  was  not  to  be  impaired  by  continual  discussion.  It 
was  always  with  an  invocation  of  the  principles  of  the  old 
polity  on  their  lips  that  the  reformers  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  institutions  in  which  they  Were  em- 
bodiei ;  and  the  whole  rigime  fell  through  the  conflict  of  its 
chief  elements.  Hence  there  arose^  in  the  intellectual  region^ 
a  Christianity  more  and  more  attenuated  or  simplified^  and  re- 
duced at  last  to  that  vague  and  impotent  theism  which^  by  a 
monstrous  conjunction  of  terms^  metaphysicians  have  entitled 
Natttral  BeUgton,  as  if  all  religion  were  not  necessarily  super- 
natural. The  pretension  to  direct  a  social  reorganization  by 
this  strange  conception  is  merely  a  recurrence  to  the  old  prin- 
ciple that  social  order  must  rest  on  a  theological  basis.  This 
is  now  the  most  fatal  inconsistency  of  the  revolutionary  school ; 
and  while  armed  with  such  a  concession,  the  advocates  of  Ca- 
tholicism will  always  have  an  incontestable  logical  superiority 
over  the  irrational  defamers  of  the  old  faith^  who  proclaim 
the  need  of  a  religious  organization,  and  yet  disallow  all  the 
necessary  conditions.  It  is  clear  that  society  would  be  con- 
demned to  a  perpetuity  of  the  intellectual  anarchy  which  cha- 
racterizes it  at  present  if  it  were  to  be  for  ever  made  up  of 
minds  which  a^nit  the  want  of  a  theological  regime  on  the 
one  hand^  while,  on  the  other,  they  reject  its  principal  condi- 
tions of  existence;  and  those  who  thus  acknowledge  them- 
selves incapable  have  no  right  to  discredit  the  only  rational 
way  to  reoi^anization  which  remains  open,  and  by  which  every 
other  order  of  human  conceptions  has  been  happily  retrieved 
and  established.  The  social  application  of  the  positive  philo- 
sophy remains  as  the  resource,  and  the  only  resource,  after  the 
fiulure  of  both  the  preceding  systems. 

In  its  temporal  application  the  inconsistency  of 
the  metaphysical  doctrine  is  as  conspicuous  as   ^Becnrrenoeto 
in  the  spiritual.    It  strives  to  preserve,  if  not  the 
feudal,  at  least  the  military  spirit,  in  which  the  feudal  had  its 
origin.     The  French  nation  did,  it  is  true,  in  their  revolution- 
ary enthusiasm,  proscribe  war  £rom  that  time  forward :  but 
when  the  armed  coalition  of  the  retrograde  forces  of  Europe 
brought  out  an  immense  amount  of  energy  for  self-defence, 
for  the  sake   of  the  progressive  movement,  the  sentiment, 
which  was  grounded  on  no  principle,  soon  disappeared,  and 
France  was  distingmshed  by  the  most  conspicuous  military 
activity,  invested  with  its  most  oppressive  characteristics.  The 
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military  spirit  is  in  fact  so  congenial  with  the  critical  doctrine 
that  any  pretext  will  serve  for  its  indulgence :  as  for  instance^ 
when  it  is  proposed  to  regulate  by  war  the  action  of  the  more 
advanced  nations  upon  the  less  advanced.  The  true  logical 
consequence  of  this  would  be  a  universal  uproar ;  but^  happily^ 
the  nature  of  modem  civilization  saves  us  firom  the  danger. 
The  tendency  of  the  critical  rigime  in  this  respect  is  shown 
by  the  perpetual  endeavours  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
revolutionary  school  to  reinstate  the  memory  of  the  man  who, 
of  all  others,  strove  for  political  retrogradation,  by  wasting 
an  enormous  amount  of  power  in  the  restoration  of  the  mili- 
tary and  theological  system. 

Principle  of  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  inoonsisten- 

Political  Gen-  des  of  this  school,  I  must,  in  justice,  point  out 
tralizfttion.  Qjjg  morc  Contradiction  which,  as  being  of  a  pro- 
gressive character,  is  honourable  to  those  most  advanced  minds 
which  entertain  it,  and  which  alone  understand  its  necessity, 
opposed  as  it  is  to  the  dogmas  of  independence  and  isolation 
which  constitute  the  spirit  of  the  critical  school.  I  refer  to 
the  principle  of  political  centralization.  The  two  parties  seem 
here  to  have  changed  sides.  The  retrograde  doctrine,  notwith- 
standing its  proud  pretensions  to  order  and  unity,  preaches 
the  distribution  of  political  centres,  in  the  secret  hope  of  pre- 
serving the  old  system  yet  a  while  longer  among  the  most 
backward  of  the  populations,  by  keeping  them  aloof  from  the 
general  centres  of  civilization ;  while  the  revolutionary  policy, 
on  the  other  hand,  proud  of  having  withstood,  in  France,  the 
coalition  of  the  old  powers,  discards  its  own  maxims  to  recom- 
mend the  subordination  of  the  secondary  to  the  principal 
centres  by  which  such  a  noble  stand  has  already  been  made, 
and  which  must  become  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  of  reorgani- 
zation. Thus  alone  can  the  reorganization  be,  in  the  first 
place,  restricted  to  a  choice  population.  In  brieif,  the  revolu- 
tionary school  alone  has  imderstood  that  the  increasing  an- 
archy of  the  time,  intellectual  and  moral,  requires,  to  prevent 
a  complete  dislocation  of  society,  a  growing  concentration  of 
political  action,  properly  so  called. 

Thus,  after  three  centuries,  employed  in  the  necessary  de- 
molition of  the  ancient  regvmey  the  critical  doctrine  shows 
itself  as  incapable  of  other  application,  and  as  inconsistent  as 
we  have  now  seen  it  to'be.  It  is  no  more  fit  to  secure  Pro- 
gress, than  the  old  doctrine  to  maintain  Order.    But,  feeble 
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as  they  are  apart,  they  actually  sustain  each  other  by  their 
very  antagomsm.  It  is  universally  understood  that  neither 
can  ever  again  achieve  a  permanent  triumph :  but,  so  strong 
is  the  apprehension  of  even  the  temporary  preponderance  of 
either,  that  the  general  mind,  for  want  of  a  more  rational 
point  of  support,  employs  each  doctrine  in  turn  to  restrain  the 
encroachments  of  the  other.  This  miserable  oscillation  of  our 
social  life  must  proceed  till  a  real  doctrine,  as  truly  oiganic  as 
progressive,  shall  reconcile  for  us  the  two  aspects  of  the  great 
poUtical  problem.  Then,  at  last,  the  two  opposite  doctrines 
will  disappear  for  ever  in  the  new  conception  that  will  be  seen 
to  be  completely  adapted  to  fdlfil  the  destination  of  both.  Often 
has  each  party,  blinded  by  some  temporary  success,  believed 
that  it  had  annihilated  the  other ;  and  never  has  the  event 
Med  to  mock  the  ignorant  exultation.  The  critical  doctrine 
seemed  to  have  humbled  for  ever  the  cathoUc-feudal  school ; 
but  that  school  arose  again.  Napoleon  thought  he  had  accom- 
plished a  retrograde  reaction;  but  the  very  energy  of  his 
efforts  caused  a  reaction  in  favour  of  revolutionary  principles. 
And  thus  society  continues  to  vibrate  between  conflicting  in- 
fluences ;  and  those  influences  continue  to  exist  only  by  their 
mutual  neutralization.  For  that  purpose  only,  indeed,  are 
they  now  ever  applied.  Neither  could  be  spared  before  the 
advent  of  the  state  which  is  to  succeed  them.  Without  the 
one,  we  should  lose  the  sentiment  of  Order,  and  without  the 
other,  that  of  Progress :  and  the  keeping  alive  this  sentiment, 
on  either  hand,  is  the  only  practical  efficacy  which  now  remains 
to  them.  Feeble  as  the  conception  must  be,  in  the  absence 
of  any  principle  which  unites  the  two  requisites,  it  is  preserved 
by  the  presence  of  the  two  decaying  systems ;  and  they  keep 
before  the  minds  of  both  philosophers  and  the  public  the  true 
conditioiis  of  social  reorganization,  which  otherwise  our  feeble 
nature  mi^t  misconceive  or  lose  sight  of.  Having  the  two 
types  before  us,  we  see  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  to 
be,  to  form  a  doctrine  which  shall  be  more  organic  than  the 
theological,  and  more  progressive  than  the  metaphysical. 

The  old  poUtical  system  can  be  no  pattern  for  a  rigime  suit- 
able to  a  widely  different  civilization ;  but  we  are  not  under 
the  lem  obligation  to  study  it,  in  order  to  learn  what  are  the 
gwM*n*i^1  attributes  of  all  social  organization,  which  must  re- 
appear in  an  improved  state  in  the  future.  The  general  con- 
ception of  the  theological  and  military  system  even  seems  to 
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me  to  have  passed  too  much  out  of  sight.  And^  as  to  the 
Critical  system^  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  affording,  by 
its  progressive  character,  and  its  exposure  of  the  prec^ling 
rigime,  a  most  valuable  stimulus  to  society  to  seek  for  some- 
thing better  than  mere  modifications  of  systems  that  have 
fail^.  The  common  complaint  that  it  renders  all  government 
impossible,  is  a  mere  avowal  of  impotence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  utter  it.  Whatever  are  its  imperfections,  it  fulfilled  for 
a  time  one  of  the  two  requisites :  its  abolition  would  in  no 
way  assist  the  re-establishment  of  Order ;  and  no  declamations 
against  the  revolutionary  philosophy  will  affect  the  instinctive 
attachment  of  society  to  principles  which  have  directed  its 
political  progress  for  three  centuries  past,  and  which  are 
believed  to  represent  the  indispensable  conditions  of  its 
fiiture  development.  Each  of  its  dogmas  afibrds  an  indication 
of  how  the  improvement  is  to  be  effected.  Each  expresses  the 
political  aspect  of  certain  high  moral  obligations  which  the 
retrograde  school,  with  all  its  pretensions,  was  compelled  to 
ignore,  because  its  system  had  lost  all  power  to  fulfil  them. 
In  this  way,  the  dogma  of  Free  Inquiry  decides  that  the 
spiritual  reorganization  must  result  firom  purely  intellectual 
action,  providing  for  a  final  voluntary  and  unanimous  assent, 
without  the  disturbing  intervention  of  any  heterogeneous  power. 
Again,  the  dogmas  of  Equality  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  peo* 
pie  devolve  on  the  new  powers  and  classes  of  society  the  duty  of 
a  public-spirited  social  conduct,  instead  of  working  the  many 
for  the  interests  of  the  few.  The  old  system  practised  these 
moralities  in  its  best  days ;  but  they  are  now  maintained  only 
bv  the  revolutionary  doctrine,  which  it  would  be  fatal  to  part 
With  till  we  have  some  substitute  in  these  particular  respects  ,- 
for  the  effect  would  be  that  we  should  be  delivered  over  to  the 
dark  despotism  of  the  old  system ; — to  the  restorers  of  reli- 
gions, for  instance,  who,  if  proselytism  failed,  would  have 
recourse  to  tyranny  to  compel  unity,  if  once  the  principle  of 
free  inquiry  were  lost  from  among  us. 

It  is  useless  to  declaim  against  the  critical  philosophy,  and 
to  deplore,  in  the  name  of  social  order,  the  dissolving  energy 
of  the  spirit  of  analysis  and  inquiry.  It  is  only  by  their  use 
that  we  can  obtain  materials  for  reorganization;  materials 
which  shall  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  free  discussion, 
carried  on  tUl  general  conviction  is  secured.  The  philosophy 
which  will  arise  out  of  this  satisfaction  of  the  public  reason 
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will  then  assign  the  rational  limits  which  must  obviate  the 
abuse  of  the  analytical  spirit^  by  establishing  that  distinction 
in  social  matters^  between  the  field  of  reasoning  and  that  of 
pure  observation^  which  we  have  found  already  marked  out  in 
regard  to  every  other  kind  of  science. 

Though  consigned,  by  the  course  of  events,  to  a  negative 
doctrine  for  awlule,  society  has  never  renounced  the  laws  of 
human  reason :  and  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  society  will 
use  the  rights  of  this  reason  to  organize  itself  anew,  on  prin- 
ciples which  will  then  have  been  ascertained  and  estimated. 
The  existing  state  of  no-government  seems  necessary  at  pre- 
sent, in  order  to  that  ascertainment  of  principles ;  but  it  does 
not  at  all  follow,  as  some  eccentric  individuals  seem  to  think, 
that  the  right  of  inquiry  imposes  the  duty  of  never  deciding. 
The  prolonged  indecision  proves  merely  that  the  principles 
which  are  to  close  the  deliberation  are  not  yet  sufficiently  esta- 
blished. In  the  same  way,  because  society  claims  the  right  of 
choosing  and  varying  its  institutions  and  governing  powers,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  right  is  for  ever  to  be  used  in 
choosing  and  varying,  when  its  indefinite  use  shall  have  become 
injurious.  ^  When  the  right  conditions  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tained, society  will  submit  its  choice  to  the  rules  which  will 
secure  its  efficacy;  and  in  the  interval,  nothing  can  be  more 
&Tourable  to  future  order  than  that  the  political  course  should 
be  kept  open,  to  admit  of  the  tree  rise  of  the  new  social  system. 
As  it  happens,  the  peoples  have,  thus  far,  erred  on  the  side  of 
too  hasty  a  desire  for  reorganization,  and  a  too  generous  con- 
fidence in  every  promise  of  social  order,  instead  of  having 
shown  the  systematic  distrust  attributed  to  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  by  those  whose  worn-out  claims  will  not  bear  dis- 
cussion. There  is  more  promise  of  political  reorganization  in 
the  revolutionary  doctrine  than  in  the  retrograde,  though  it  is 
the  supreme  daun  of  the  latter  to  be  the  safeguard  of  social 
Order. 

Such  is  the  vicious  circle  in  which  we  are  at 
present  confined.  We  have  seen  what  is  the  Sl^^fi'^^^ 
antagonism  of  two  doctrmes  that  are  powerless 
apart,  and  have  no  operation  but  in  neutralizing  each  other. 
They  have  lost  their  activity  as  preponderating  iiduences,  and 
are  seen  now  in  the  form  of  politiod  debate,  which  they  daily 
direct  by  the  one  furnishing  all  the  essential  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  other  the  principles  of  opposition.    At  shorter 
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and  shorter  intervalB,  a  partial  and  transient  superiority  is  al- 
lowed  to  the  one  or  the  other,  when  its  antagonist  threatens 
danger.  Oat  of  these  oscillations  a  third  opinion  has  arisen, 
which  is  constructed  out  of  their  ruins,  and  takes  its  station 
between  them.  I  suppose  we  must  give  the  name  of  Doctrine 
to  this  intermediate  opinion,  bastard  and  inconsistent  as  is  its 
character;  for  it  is  presented  by  very  earnest  doctors,  who 
urge  it  upon  us  as  a  type  of  the  final  political  philosophy. 
We  must  call  it  the  Stationary  Doctrine ;  and  we  see  it,  in 
yirtue  of  that  quality,  occupying  the  scene  of  politics,  among 
the  most  advanced  people,  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Essentially  provisional  as  it  is,  the  Stationary  school  naturally 
serves  as  a  guide  to  society  in  preserving  the  material  oilier, 
without  which  a  true  doctrine  could  not  have  its  firee  growth. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  our  weakness  that  the  leaders  of  this 
school  should  suppose  that  they  have  a  doctrine  which  is  des- 
tined to  triumph ;  but  whatever  benefits  arise  firom  their  ac- 
tion are  much  impaired  by  the  mistake  of  supposing  our 
nuserable  transition  state  a  permanent  type  of  the  social  con- 
dition. The  stationanr  polity  not  only  contains  inconsistencies, 
but  it  is  itself  inconsistency  erected  into  a  principle.  It  ac- 
knowledges the  essential  principles  of  the  other  systems,  but 
prevents  their  action.  Disdainftd  of  Utopias,  it  proposes  the 
wildest  of  them  all ; — ^that  of  fixing  society  for  ever  in  a  con- 
tradictory position  between  retrogradation  and  r^neration. 
The  theory  serves  to  keep  in  check  the  other  two  philosophies ; 
and  this  may  be  a  good :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  hdps  to 
keep  them  idive ;  and  it  is,  in  so  far,  an  obstacle  to  reorgani- 
zation. When  I  present  my  historical  review  of  society,  I  shall 
explain  the  special  assemblage  of  social  conditions  which  gave 
England  her  parliamentary  monarchy,  so  lauded  by  the  school 
of  mixed  doctrine,  but,  in  fact,  an  exceptional  institution, 
whose  inevitable  end  cannot  be  very  far  off.  When  we  enter 
upon  that  analysis,  we  shall  see  how  great  is  the  error  of  philo- 
sophers and  statesmen  when  they  have  taken  up  a  singular  and 
transient  case  as  the  solution  of  the  revolutionary  crisis  of 
modem  societies,  and  have  endeavoured  to  transplant  on  the 
European  continent  a  purely  local  system,  which  would  be  de- 
prived in  the  process  of  its  very  roots :  for  it  is  an  organized 
Prot'Cstantism  which  is  its  main  spiritual  basis  in  England. 
The  expectation  attached  to  this  single  specious  aspect  of  the 
stationary  doctrine  will  make  a  future  examination  of  it  im^- 
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portant ;  and  we  shall  then  see  how  hopeless  is  the  constitutional 
metaphysics  of  the  balance  of  powers,  judged  by  that  instance 
which  serves  as  the  common  ground  of  such  social  fictions.  After 
all  the  vast  efforts  made  to  nationalize  elsewhere  the  stationary 
compromise,  it  has  never  succeeded  anywhere  but  in  its  native 
bmd ;  and  this  proves  its  powerlessness  in  regard  to  the  great 
social  problem.     The  only  possible  result  is  that  the  mischief 
ikould  pass  from  the  acute  to  the  chronic  state^  becoming  in- 
cnrable  by  the  recognition  as  a  principle  of  the  transient  anta- 
gonism which  is  its  chief  sjnmptom.    Its  principal  merit  is  that 
it  admits  the  double  aspect  of  the  social  problem,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  reconciling  Order  and  Prepress :   but  it  introduces  no 
new  idea;  and  its  recognition  amounts  therefore  to  nothing 
more  than  an  equal  sacrifice,  when  necessary,  of  the  one  and  the 
other.    The  order  that  it  protects  is  a  merely  material  order; 
and  it  therefore  fails  in  that  function  precisely  in  crises  when 
it  is  most  wanted.    On  the  other  hand,  this  function  continues 
to  be  attributed  to  royalty,  which  is  the  only  power  of  the  old 
pohty  that  is  still  active :  now,  the  balance  which  is  instituted 
bv  the  stationary  doctrine  surrounds  the  royal  power  with 
bonds  that  are  dways  tightening,  while  declaring  that  royal 
power  to  be  the  chief  basis  of  the  government.     It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  function  of  sovereignty,  thus  em- 
barrassed, shall  cease,  and  the  pretended  balance  be  destroyed. 
This  parliamentary  polity  serves  the  cause  of  progress  no  better 
than  that  of  order :  for,  as  it  proposes  no  new  principle,  the 
restraints  which  it  puts  upon  the  revolutionary  spirit  are  all 
derived  from  the  ancient  system,  and  therefore  tend  to  become 
more  and  more  retrograde  and  oppressive.  An  example  of  this 
is,  the  restrictions  on  the  right  of  election ;  restrictions  always 
derived  firom  irrational  material  conditions,  which,  being  arbi- 
trary in  their  character,  oppress  and  irritate,  without  answer- 
ing their  proposed  purpose,  and  leave  the  multitude  of  the  ex- 
cluded much  more  offended  than  the  small  number  of  the 
privileged  are  gratified. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  more  in  this  place  of  the  mixed  or 
Stationary  doctrine,  which  is,  in  fact,  only  a  last  phase  of  the 
metaphysical  polity.  The  reader  cannot  but  see  that  a  theory 
^  precarious  and  subaltern,  so  far  firom  being  able  to  reor- 
ganize modem  society,  can  only  regulate,  by  protracting,  the 
political  conflict,  and  discharge  the  n^ative  office  of  preventing 
kings  from  retrograding  and  peoples  firom  destroying.    What- 
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ever  the  value  of  this  service  may  he,  we  cannot  expect  rege- 
neration to  he  accomplished  hy  means  of  impediments. 

We  have  now  seen  the  worth  of  these  three 
CTiiSSr  ^^o^  systems.    To  complete  our  conviction  of  the  need 

of  a  better,  we  must  briefly  notice  the  chief  social 
dangers  which  result  £rom  the  deplorable  protraction  of  such 
an  intellectual  condition,  and  which  must,  from  their  nature, 
be  aggravated  from  day  to  day.  The  dangers  are  imputable 
to  all  the  three  systems;  though  the  revolutionary  and  sta- 
tionary systems  assume  that  the  blame  of  our  disorders  rests 
with  the  retrograde  school:  but  they  are  certainly  no  less 
guilty;  for,  powerless  to  discover  the  remedy,  they  protract 
the  mischief,  and  embarrass  the  treatment.  And  again,  the 
discordance  between  the  movement  of  governments  and  of 
their  peoples  is  to  be  attributed  quite  as  much  to  the  hostile 
spirit  of  the  directing  power  as  to  the  anarchical  tendency  of 
popular  opinions.  The  social  perturbations,  the  aspects  of 
which  we  are  about  to  examine,  proceed  no  less  from  the  kings 
than  frt>m  their  peoples,  with  this  a^ravated  disgrace,— that 
it  seems  as  if  the  solution  ought  to  emanate  from  the  kings. 
Intellectual  The  first,  the  most  £Eital,  and  the  most  imiver- 

Bnarchj,  sal  cousequcnce  of  this  situation  is  the  alarming 

and  ever-widening  extent  of  the  intellectulQ  anarchy  which 
all  acknowledge,  however  they  may  differ  about  its  cause  and 
termination,  lliis  evil  is  charged  almost  exdusively  on  the 
revolutionary  philosophy;  and  that  school  too  readily  admits 
the  charge.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  that  doctrine  does  not  pro- 
hibit decision,  when  the  requisite  grounds  are  ascertained: 
and  it  is  the  stationary  theory  that  ought  to  bear  the  blame 
of  the  absence  of  those  grounds :  and  yet  more  the  retrograde, 
which  is  chargeable  with  urging  the  restoration  of  the  same 
worn-out  principles  which,  by  their  decrepitude,  have  caused 
all  this  anarchy.  The  stationary  school  does  not  want  to 
hear  of  any  such  principles,  and  interdicts  them;  and  the 
retrograde  school  insists  that  the  old  ones  will  do  over  again. 
So  that,  if  the  revolutionary  school  first  encouraged  the  an- 
archy, the  other  two  protract  it. 

Of  all  questions,  there  are  none  which  have  so  much  claim 
as  social  problems  to  be  consigned  to  a  small  number  of 
choice  minds  which  shall  have  been  prepared  by  a  high  order 
of  discipline  and  instruction  for  the  investigation  of  questions 
so  complex  and  so  mixed  up  with  human  passions.     Such  is» 
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at  leasts  the  natural  state  of  the  humau  mind,  in  contrast  with 
wbich  its  condition  in  revolutionary  periods  may  be  regarded 
as,  in  a  manner,  pathological,  however  inevitable.  The  social 
malady  must  be  very  serious  when  we  see  all  manner  of  per- 
sons, however  inferior  their  intelligence,  and  however  unpre- 
pared, stimulated,  in  the  highest  manner,  and  from  day  to 
day,  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  most  intricate  political  questions, 
without  any  guidance  or  restraint.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
the  divergence  of  opinion  is  what  it  is,  but  that  any  points  of 
agreement  at  all  are  left  amidst  all  this  dissolution  of  social 
maxims. «  The  evil  has  reached  such  a  point  that  all  political 
opinions,  though  of  course  derived  from  one  of  the  three 
achools,  differ  through  so  many  degrees  as  to  become  indivi- 
dual;— through  all  degrees,  in  fact,  that  the  combination  of 
three  orders  of  vicious  principles  admits  of.  Except  on  occa- 
sion of  emei^ency,  when  there  is  a  temporary  coalition  (amidst 
which  each  one  usually  hopes  to  have  his  own  way)  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  make  even  a  very  small  number 
of  minds  adhere  to  a  plain  and  explicit  profession  of  political 
&ith.  This  inability  to  co-operate  prevails  in  all  the  three 
camps, — as  we  ought  carefully  to  observe :  and  each  party  has 
often,  in  its  ingenuous  moments,  bitterly  deplored  the  intense 
disagreement  with  which  it  supposed  itself  to  be  especially 
afflicted;  whereas,  the  others  were  no  better  organized;  and 
the  chief  difference  in  the  three  cases  was  that  each  was  most 
acutely  sensible  of  its  own  misery. 

In  countries  where  this  intellectual  anarchy  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  political  preponderance  of  Protestantism,  the 
divergences  have  been  more  multiplied  than  elsewhere,  without 
being  less  serious.  It  could  not  but  be  so  from  the  tendency 
of  the  general  mind,  in  its  then  infantile  state,  to  use  its  new 
emancipation  to  plunge  into  the  indefinite  discussion  of  reli- 
gions opinions — (the  most  vague  and  discordant  of  all), — ^in 
die  abs^ce  of  a  restraining  spiritual  authority.  In  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  there  are  hundreds  of  Christian  sects, 
radically  discordant,  and  incessantly  parting  off  into  opinions 
which  are  really  little  more  than  individual,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  classify,  and  which  are  already  homing  implicated 
with  innumerable  political  differences.  The  nations  which, 
like  the  French,  have  escaped  the  treacherous  stage  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  have  passed  at  once  from  the  Catholic  to  the 
My  revolutionary  state,  were  not,  on  that  account,  entirely 
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exempt  from  the  intellectual  anarchy  inherent  in  any  pro- 
longed exercise  of  the  absolute  right  of  free  individual  inquiry. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  their  aberrations^  without  being 
less  anti-social,  have  a  less  vague  character,  and  are  less  in 
the  way  of  the  final  reorganization.  They  arise,  take  posses- 
sion for  awhile  of  even  healthy  and  well-trained  intellects, 
and  then  give  place  to  others  that  have  their  day,  and  in  their 
turn  are  superseded.  In  our  time,  we  hear  of  proposals,  en- 
tertained here  and  there  even  by  men  who  know  what  positive 
science  is  in  some  one  department  of  study,  which  it  is  a 
shock  to  one's  hopes  to  see  so  advocated;  proposals,  for  in- 
stance, to  abolish  money  and  recur  to  a  state  of  barter;  to 
destroy  the  great  capitals  in  order  to  restore  rural  innocence; 
to  have  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  and  the  same  rate  for  every  kind 
of  labour,  and  so  forth.  Such  opinions  are  daily  given  out, 
side  by  side  with  those  which  are  the  most  philosophical  and 
the  most  carefully  elaborated ;  and  none  have  any  chance  of 
being  established  under  the  rule  of  any  intellectual  discipline 
whatever,  though  the  wise  are  compromised  with  the  foohsh 
in  the  eyes  of  public  reason.  The  inevitable  result  of  such 
a  chronic  epidemic  is  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  public 
Destmotion  of  ''^^^^^^  which  is  not  sustained,  among  the  gene- 
publio  mo-  rality  of  men,  so  much  by  the  direct  sentiment 
^^^-  as  by  habit,  guided  by  the  uniform  assent  of  indi- 

vidual wills  to  invariable  and  general  rules,  adapted  to  fix,  on 
every  serious  occasion,  the  true  idea  of  the  public  good.  So 
complex  is  the  nature  of  social  questions  that  there  is  much 
that  is  to  be  said  on  all  sides;  and  there  is  no  instituticm, 
however  indispensable,  which  does  not  involve  serious  and 
numerous  inconveniences,  more  or  less  partial  and  transient; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  Utopia  so  wild  as  not  to 
ofier  some  incontestable  advantages :  and  few  are  the  minds 
which  are  not  so  preoccupied  by  ideas,  or  stimulated  by  passion, 
as  to  be  able  to  contemplate  at  once  all  the  aspects  of  any 
social  subject.  Thus  it  is  that  almost  all  the  great  maxims  of 
public  morality  are  condemned  on  account  of  their  salient  faults, 
while  their  determining  grounds  are  hidden  till  exhibited  by 
an  exact  analysis,  which  must  in  many  cases  be  extremely 
delicate.  Thus,  again,  it  is  that  all  true  moral  order  is  in- 
compatible with  the  existing  vagabond  liberty  of  individual 
minds,  if  such  license  were  to  last ;  for  the  great  social  rules 
which  should  become  customary  cannot  be  abandoned  to  the 
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Uind  and  arbitraiy  decision  of  an  incompetent  public  without 
losing  all  their  efficacy.  The  requisite  convergence  of  the 
best  minds  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  voluntary  renun- 
ciation^ on  the  part  of  most  of  them^  of  their  sovereign  right 
of  free  inquiry^  which  they  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  abdicate^ 
as  soon  as  they  have  found  oi^ans  worthy  to  exercise  appro- 
priately their  vain  provisional  supremacy.  If  it  is  so  in  pro- 
blems of  science^  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  it  in  the  more 
difficult  questions  of  social  principle.  Meanwhile,  all  vasue 
luitknis  (^public  good,  degJerati^  into  on  indistbct  ph^. 
thropy^  must  succumb  to  the  energetic  forces  of  a  highly 
stimulated  selfishness.  In  the  daily  course  of  our  political  con- 
fficts  we  see  accordingly  the  most  conscientious  men  taxing 
each  other  with  wickedness  and  foUy ;  and^  on  every  serious 
occasion,  the  most  opposite  doctrines  maintained  by  persons 
equally  worthy  of  confidence :  and,  while  all  deep  and  steady 
conviction  is  thus  rendered  impossible,  no  true  political  mo- 
rality can  be  hoped  for  by  those  who  desire  it  most. 

This  public  demoralization  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  been 
sensibly  retarded,  in  our  time,  by  the  preponderance  of  that 
revolutionary  doctrine  which  has  borne  the  imputation  of 
causing  it;  for  the  revolutionary  party,  progressive  in  cha- 
racter, could  not  but  be  animated,  more  than  the  others,  by 
sincere  convictions,  which,  in  their  depth  and  activity,  must 
tend  to  restrain,  and  even  annihilate,  individual  selfishness. 
This  was  especially  remarkable  during  the  season  when  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  was,  by  a  general  illusion,  supposed  to 
be  destined  to  reorganize  society.  Under  the  impulse  of  this 
persuasion,  the  strongest  social  devotedness  that  can  shed  ho- 
nour upon  contemporary  history  was  manifested.  But  this 
oould  be  only  for  a  time.  As  the  illusion  disappeared,  the  convic- 
tions which  arose  from  it  became  first  weakened,  and  then  min- 
gled with  the  influences  of  the  stationary,  and  even  the  retro- 
grade polity :  and  though  they  are  still  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  which  are  inspired  by  the  other  doctrines,  and  especially 
among  the  young,  they  have  not  energy  to  resist  the  dissolving 
action  of  the  revolutionary  philosophy,  even  among  its  own 
advocates ;  so  that  this  philosophy  now  contributes,  almost  as 
much  as  its  two  antagonists,  to  the  spread  of  political  demo- 
ralization. 

Private  morality  is,  happily,  much  less  depen-   Private 
dent  on  established  opinions.    Other  conditions   morality. 
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enter  into  this  case ;  and  in  the  commonest  questions,  nata- 
ral  sentiment  is  fiir  more  operative  than  in  public  relationB. 
Disorganizing  influences  are  strongly  counteracted  by  the  con- 
tinuous amelioration  of  our  manners,  through  a  more  equa. 
ble  inteUeptual  development,  by  a  juster  sense  and  more  fa- 
miliar taste  for  the  various  fine  arts,  and  by  the  gradual 
improvement  of  social  condition  in  consequence  of  steady 
industrial  progress.  The  common  rules  of  domestic  and  per- 
sonal  morality  have  guarded  private  life  longer  than  political 
from  the  injLoB  of^i^gaLng  mfluepJS,  and  thfintru- 
sion  of  individual  analysis.  But  the  time  has  arrived  for 
these  inevitable  disturbances,  long  concealed,  to  manifest  their 
dangerous  activity..  So  long  ago  as  the  first  rise  of  the  re- 
volutionary state,  this  deleterious  influence  on  morality,  pro- 
perly so  called,  began  with  a  serious  innovation  on  the  insti- 
tution of  Marriage^  which  would  have  been  radically  changed, 
by  the  permission  of  divorce  in  Protestant  countries,  if  public 
decency  and  private  good  sense  had  not,  up  to  this  time, 
weakened  the  pernicious  effects  of  theologico-metaphysical 
extravagances.  Still,  private  morality  could  be  reached  only 
through  the  destruction  of  political  morals :  and  now,  that 
barrier  being  broken  through,  the  dissolving  action  threatens 
domestic,  and  even  personal  morality,  which  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  every  other.  Whichever  way  we  look  at  it^ 
whether  as  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  to  those  of  ages,  or 
of  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  the  elements  of  all  social  life  are 
directly  compromised  by  a  corrosive  discussion  which  is  not 
directed  by  true  principles,  and  which  brings  into  question, 
without  the  possibility  of  solution,  even  the  least  important 
ideas  of  duty.  Even  the  Family,  which,  amidst  the  fiercest 
revolutionary  tumults,  had  been  on  the  whole  respected,  has 
been  assailed  in  our  day  in  its  very  foimdations,  by  attacks  on 
the  hereditary  principle  and  on  marriage.  We  have  even 
seen  the  commonest  principle  of  personal  morality,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  passions  to  reason,  denied  by  pretended  refor- 
mers who,  in  defiance  of  all  experience  and  such  positive 
science  as  we  have,  have  proposed  as  a  fimdamental  dogma 
of  their  regenerated  morality,  the  systematic  dominion  of  the 
passions,  which  they  have  striven,  not  to  restrain,  but  to  ex- 
cite by  the  strongest  stimulants.  These  speculations  have  so 
far  penetrated  social  Hfe,  that  any  one  is  now  at  liberty  to 
make  an  easy  merit  of  the  most  turbulent  passions;  so  that. 
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if  such  fioenae  could  last,  insatiable  stomachs  might  at  length 
get  to  pride  themselves  on  their  own  voracity.  It  is  in  vain 
for  the  retrograde  school  to  throw  the  blame  of  all  this  on 
the  revolutionary  school.  The  censure  rests  upon  themselves^ 
inasmuch  as  they  have  persisted  in  extolling,  as  the  only  in- 
tellectual bases  of  socisd  duty,  principles  which  have  betrayed 
thor  impotence  in  this  very  case ;  for,  if  theological  concep- 
tions are,  in  truth,  the  immutable  bases  of  future  as  well  as 
past  morality,  how  is  it  that  they  now  £Edl  to  obviate  such 
license  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  attempt  to  shore  up  by 
laborious  artifices,  the  religious  principles  which  are  proposed, 
after  they  have  lost  their  strength,  as  the  only  supports  of 
moral  oider  ?  No  supreme  function  can  be  assigned  to  con- 
victions that  have  themselves  given  way  before  the  develop- 
ment of  human  reason,  which  is  not  likely  to  use  its  mature 
power  to  reconstruct  the  bonds  which  it  broke  through  in  the 
^rts  of  its  youth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  license  I  have 
^ken  of  has  been  proposed  by  the  ardent  restorers  of  reU- 
gioos  theories,  in  their  exasperation  against  all  positive  philo- 
sophy; and  this  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  the  case  with 
Protestant,  no  less  than  Catholic  advocates.  So  &r  firom 
fiumishing  bases  for  morality,  domestic  or  personal,  religious 
convictions  have  long  tended  to  its  injury,  both  by  hindering 
its  erection  on  more  solid  foundations  among  those  who  are 
free  from  their  control,  and  by  being  insufficient  for  their 
own  subjects,  without  the  active  intervention  of  a  sacerdotal 
authority;  that  authority  meanwhile  perpetually  losing  its 
hold  over  the  more  advanced  populations,  and  being  more 
and  more  absorbed  by  the  care  of  its  own  preservation,  in- 
stead of  venturing  upon  any  unpopular  scheme  of  discipline. 
Bafly  experience  shows  that  the  ordinary  morality  of  rel^ous 
men  is  not,  at  present,  in  spite  of  our  intellectual  anarchy, 
superior  to  that  of  the  average  of  those  who  have  quitted  the 
churches.  The  chief  practical  tendency  of  religious  convic- 
tions is,  in  our  present  social  life,  to  inspire  an  instinctive 
and  insurmountable  hatred  against  all  who  have  emancipated 
themselves,  without  any  usefdl  emulation  having  arisen  firom 
the  conflict.  Thus  the  chief  assaults,  direct  and  indirect,  on 
private  as  well  as  public  morality,  are  as  strictly  imputable 
to  the  stationary,  and  yet  more  to  the  retrograde,  than  to  the 
revolutionary  philosophy,  which  is  commonly  made  to  bear 
sll  the  blame.     It  is  indeed  but  too  evident  that  the  three 
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doctrines  are  almost  equally  poweiless  to  restrain  the  develop- 
ment  of  individual  selfiflhnessy  whidi  grows  bolder,  firom  day 
to  day,  in  damouring  for  the  license  of  the  least  social  pas- 
sions, in  the  name  of  universal  intellectual  anarchy. 

The  second  characteristic  of  our  condition  fol- 
Folitica  j^^g  boTEL  the  first.    It  is  the  systematic  corrup- 

""""'^^       tion  which  is  aet  up  as  an  iiidkpeDsable  instr^ 
ment  of  government.    The  three  doctrines  bear  their  share, 
though  it  may  be  an  unequal  one,  in  this  disgraceful  result, 
because  all  exclude,  as  we  have  seen,  true  political  convictions. 
Amidst  the  absence,  or  the  discredit,  of  general  ideas,  which 
have  now  no  power  to  command  genuine  acts,  there  is  no 
other  daily  resource  for  the  maintenance  of  even  a  rough  and 
precarious  order  than  an  appeal,  more  or  less  immediate,  to 
personal  interests.     Such  an  influence  is  scarcely  ever  needed 
with  men  of  deep  convictions.    Even  in  the  lower  order  of 
characters,  human  miture  is  rarely  so  debased  as  to  allow  a 
course  of  political  conduct  in  opposition  to  any  strong  convic- 
tions;  and  such  contrariety,  if  persevoed  in,  would  soon 
paralyse  the  fiumlties.    In  the  scientific  dass,  in  which  phi- 
losophical convictions  are  at  present  most  common  and  best 
marked,  active   corruption  is  scaicdy  practicable,  though 
minds  are  there  much  of  the  same  quality  as  they  are  eLse- 
where.    Thus,  exceptional  cases  apart,  the  rapid  spread  of  a 
corruption  which  avails  itself  of  the  half-convictions  that  are 
prevalent  in  the  political  world  must  be  attributed  mainly  to 
the  undecided  and  fluctuating  state  in  which  social  ideas  are 
kept  by  the  intellectual  anarchy  of  our  time.    Not  only  does 
this  disorder  of  minds  permit  the  political  corruption :  it  even 
requires  it,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  any  sort  of  prac- 
tical convergence,  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  mere  preserva- 
tion of  the  social  state  in  its  grossest  interests :  and  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  continuous  extension  of  the  evil, 
as  long  as  intellectual  anarchy  goes  on  destroying  all  strong 
politiod  conviction.     Rulers  and  the  ruled  are  alike  guilty  in 
regard  to  this  vice :  the  rulers  b^  their  disdain  of  all  sodal 
theory ;  by  their  repression  of  mmd,  and  by  their  application 
of  the  instrument  which  they  cannot  dispejise  with  to  their 
own,  instead  of  the  general  interest ;  and  the  ruled  by  their 
acceptance  of  the  proffered  corruption,  and  by  their  intellec- 
tual condition  rendering  the  use  of  it  inevitable.     If  indivi- 
duals  cannot  co-operate  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
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privBte  intereBt,  they  liave  no  right  to  complain  that  govern- 
ments take  the  same  ground  to  prociire  the  assistance  that 
thqr  cannot  dispense  with^  diuring  a  period  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  see  clearly  what  the  public  good  reaUy 
consists  in.  All  that  can  be  said  for  such  a  state  of  things  is 
that  matters  would  be  worse  if  individual  eccentricities  were 
not  somewhat  restrained  by  personal  interest^  in  the  absence 
of  better  influences ;  and  that  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
situation  to  which  it  applies^  and  therefore  certainly  destined 
to  disappear  whenever  society  shall  begin  to  admit  of  a  better 
discipline.  Till  then  we  must  expect  to  see  this  miserable 
expedient  more  and  more  resorted  to;  as  is  proved  by  the 
constant  experience  of  all  peoples  living  under  a  prolonged 
constitutional  or  representative  regime,  as  we  now  call  it, 
always  compelled  to  oi^anize  in  this  manner  a  certain  ma- 
terial discipline  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  intellectual,  and 
therefore  moral  anarchy.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to  re- 
quire is  that  governments,  instead  of  welcoming  this  disastrous 
necessity,  and  making  an  eager  use  of  the  fSsbcilities  it  offers, 
should  set  themselves  to  favour,  systematically,  by  all  the 
means  at  their  command,  the  great  philosophical  elaboration 
through  which  modem  society  may  enter  upon  a  better  course. 
By  corruption,  I  do  not  mean  only  direct  venality,  nor  yet 
the  holding  of  honorary  distinctions  which  are  merely  flatter- 
ing to  the  vanity.  The  scope  offered  to  various  kinds  of  am- 
bition is  a  more  corrupting  influence.  In  some  countries  this 
had  been  carried  so  far,  in  the  form  of  creation  of  offices,  that 
nations  are  fanned  by  the  functionaries  of  their  governments. 
The  danger  of  such  a  course  is  obvious  enough^  for  the  num- 
ber of  aspirants,  where  offices  are  very  numerous,  must  always 
largely  exceed  that  of  the  chosen ;  and  their  disappointment 
must  awaken  passions  anything  but  favourable  to  the  esta- 
blished r^ffime.  Moreover,  the  practice  must  spread  the  more 
it  is  resorted  to;  and  it  will  go  on  extending  tUl  the  time  for 
social  reo^anization  has  arrived.  Here,  again,  all  the  three 
schools  must  share  the  blame.  The  Revolutionary  school  sup- 
plied, as  we  have  seen,  the  dissolving  influence  which  rendered 
the  system  of  corruption  necessary.  The  Stationary  school 
even  sets  it  up  as  a  type,  declaring  the  equal  admission  of  all 
to  public  functions  to  be  the  finid  destination  of  the  general 
sooal  movement ;  and  aggravating  the  case  by  connecting  the 
conditions  of  order  with  the  mere  possession  of  fortune,  how- 
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ever  obtained.  As  for  the  Retrograde  school^  with  all  its  pre- 
tensions to  moral  purity^  it  employs  corruption  as  fatally  as 
the  other  two^  under  the  special  form  which  it  appropriates, — 
that  of  systematic  hypocrisy.  From  the  opening  of  the  rero- 
lutionary  period^  in  the  sixteenth  century^  this  system  of  hy- 
pocrisy has  been  more  and  more  ekborated  in  practice,  per- 
mitting  the  emancipation  of  all  minds  of  a  certain  bearing,  on 
the  tacit  condition  that  they  should  aid  in  protracting  the 
submission  of  the  masses.  This  was,  eminently,  the  policy  of 
the  Jesuits.  Thus  has  the  retrograde  school  suffered  under 
this  vice  as  early  as  the  others ;  and  it  cannot  but  resort  to 
corruption  more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  its  own  opposition 
to  the  general  movement  of  the  society  which  it  pretends  to 
rule. 

This,  then,  is  our  state.  For  want  of  a  moral  authority, 
material  order  requires  the  use  of  either  terror  or  corruption ; 
and  the  latter  is  both  more  durable,  less  inconvenient,  and 
more  accordant  with  the  nature  of  modem  society  than  the 
former.  But,  while  admitting  the  inevitable  character  of  the 
evil,  it  is  impossible  not  to  lament,  bitterly  and  mournfully, 
the  blindness  which  prevents  the  social  powers  of  our  time 
from  facilitating  to  the  utmost  the  philosophical  evolution  by 
which  alone  we  can  issue  into  a  better  state.  It  seems  as  if 
statesmen  of  all  parties  were  agreed  to  close  this  sole  avenue 
of  safety  by  visiting  with  stupid  reprobation  all  elaboration  of 
social  theories.  This  again,  however,  is  only  another  conse- 
quence of  the  present  state  of  the  most  civilized  nations ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  not  less  necessary  or  characteristic  than 
those  that  have  gone  before. 

Low  aims  of  "^^^  third  symptom  of  our  social  situation  is 
political  the  growing  preponderance  of  material  and  im- 

questions.  mediate  considerations  in  regard  to  political  ques- 
tions. There  is  something  more  concerned  here  than  the 
ordinary  antagonism  between  theory  and  practice,  a^ravated 
by  the  weakness  of  attempts  at  theory  in  an  infantile  period 
of  social  science.  The  repugnance  to  theory  is  further  attri- 
butable to  the  historical  circumstance  that  when,  three  centu- 
ries ago,  the  spiritual  power  was  finally  annulled  or  absorbed 
by  the  temporal,  all  lofty  social  speculations  were  more  and 
more  devolved  upon  minds  which  were  always  pre-occupied  by 
practical  affairs.  Thus  kings  and  their  peoples  concurred  in 
exalting  the  lower  order  of  considerations;  and  the  tendency 
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bdonged  to  all  the  three  schools  of  polity.  If  the  crowning 
evil  of  OUT  time  be  its  intellectual  anarchy^  it  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  too  strongly  lament  this  irrational  unanimity  of  the 
political  world  in  closing  the  path  of  progress  by  proscribing 
speculative  researches.  We  see  the  consequences 
in  OUT  experience  of  the  past  century.  In  seeking  ^JJ^^ 
social  reoiganization^  men  have  not  first  looked  '^°*^'^®*'' 
to  the  doctrines  of  a  new  social  order^  and  then  to  the  corre- 
sponding manners ;  but  have  gone  straight  to  the  construction 
of  institutions^  at  a  time  when  we  have  all  possible  evidence 
that  institutions  can  be  nothing  more  than  provisional^  re- 
stricted to  the  most  indispensable  objects,  and  having  no  other 
relation  to  the  future  than  such  facility  as  they  may  afibrd  to  the 
procesB  of  political  regeneration.  The  makmg  of  institutions 
in  OUT  day  consists  in  parcelling  out  the  old  political  powers, 
minutely  organizing  factitious  and  complex  antagonisms  among 
them,  rendering  them  more  and  more  precarious  by  submitting 
them  to  election  for  terms ;  but  in  no  way  changing  either  the 
general  nature  of  the  ancient  rigime  or  the  spirit  which  worked 
it.  For  want  of  all  social  doctrine,  nothing  more  has  been 
attempted  than  restraining  the  powers  thus  preserved,  till 
there  is  every  danger  of  their  being  altogether  annulled,  while 
the  principles  which  were  to  direct  their  application  were  left 
doubtful  and  obscure.  The  pompous  name  of  a  Constitution 
is  then  given  to  this  piece  of  work,  and  it  is  consecrated  to  the 
eternal  admiration  of  posterity.  Though  the  average  duration 
of  these  constitutions  has  been  at  most  ten  years,  each  new 
system,  set  up  on  the  very  ground  of  the  feulure  of  the  last, 
has  dflomed,  imder  pains  and  penalties,  a  general  faith  in  its 
absolute  and  indefinite  triumph.  The  only  action  of  such  in- 
stitutions is  in  preventing  aU  social  reorganization  by  fixing 
minds  on  puerile  questions  of  political  forms,  and  by  inter- 
dicting speculations  and  philosophical  discussions  which  would 
diflcloae  the  principles  of  reorganization.  By  this  action,  the 
character  of  the  disease  has  been  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
nble,  and  any  gradual  and  specific  cure  has  been  almost  im- 
practicable. It  is  strange  that  minds  should  be  so  self-deceived 
as  to  disclaim  all  speculative  prejudices  while  they  propose 
the  most  absurd  of  all  political  Utopias, — the  construction  of 
a  system  of  government  which  rests  upon  no  true  social  doc- 
trine. Such  an  absurdity  is  referrible  to  the  cloudy  prevalence 
of  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  which  perverts  and  confuses 
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men's  notions  in  politics^  as  it  did  formerly,  during  its  short 
triumph^  in  all  other  orders  of  human  conceptions. 

Fatal  to  Order  ^*  **  ^^*  ^^^  ^  *^  impediment  to  progress 
'  that  the  preponderance  of  material  conceptions  is 
to  be  deplored.  It  is  dangerous  to  order.  When  all  political 
evils  are  imputed  to  institutions  instead  of  to  ideas  and  social 
manners,  which  are  now  the  real  seat  of  the  mischief;  the  re- 
medy is  vainly  sought  in  changes,  each  more  serious  than  the 
last,  in  institutions  and  existing  powers.  The  failure  of  the 
bust  change  is  forgotten ;  and  hopes  are  concentrated  on  the 
next,  showing  how  ineffectual  are  the  lessons  of  experience 
when  the  results  are  not  elucidated  by  a  rational  analysis. 
Such  changes  must  occur,  in  our  progress  to  a  better  state. 
What  it  is  £air  to  require  in  regard  to  them  is  that  they  should 
be  recognized  as  provisional,  and  be  guided  by  some  philoso- 
phical consideration  of  the  social  question  at  large.  Another 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  preference  of  institutions  to  doc- 
trines is,  besides  its  prematurity,  its  engendering  errors  of  the 
most  serious  kind,  and  of  a  permanent  character,  by  including 
in  the  domain  of  temporal  government  what  belongs  to  the 
spiritual.  For  their  neglect  of  this  grand  distinction,  the  ya- 
rious  governments  of  Europe  have  been  punished  by  becom- 
ing responsible  for  all  the  evils  of  society,  whencesoever  they 
might  have  arisen.  The  illusion  ia  yet  more  injurious  to  so- 
ciety itself  through  the  disturbances  and  mortifications  whidi 
it  induces.  An  illustration  of  the  case  is  presented  by  the 
discussions  and  attacks  which  have  so  often  menaced  the  in- 
stitution of  Property.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  when  all 
exaggerations  are  stripped  away,  an  unquestionable  amount  of 
evil  remains  in  connection  with  property,  which  ought  to  be 
taken  in  hand,  and  remedied,  as  £ar  as  our  modem  social  state 
permits.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  remedy  must  arise 
from  opinions,  customs,  and  manners,  and  that  political  regu- 
lations can  have  no  radical  efficacy ;  for  the  question  refers  us  to 
public  prepossessions  and  usages  which  must  habitually  direct^ 
for  the  interest  of  society,  the  exercise  of  property,  in  whose 
hands  soever  it  may  be  lodged.  We  may  see  here  how  futile 
and  how  blind,  and  also  how  disturbing,  is  this  tendency  to 
refer  everything  to  political  institutions,  instead  of  fixing  ex- 
pectation on  an  intellectual  and  moral  reorganization. 

Thus  we  proceed,  securing  neither  order  nor  progress,  while 
we  consider  our  sufferings  to  be  of  a  physical,  whereas  they  axe 
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reaDj  of  a  moral  nature.    ModificatioiiB  of  andent  syBtems 
hare  been  tried^  and  have  given  no  relief;  and  onr  ideas  of 
political  progress  axe  narrowing  down  to  that  of  a  substitution 
of  persons, — ^the  most  disgraodiil  political  degradation  of  all, 
beaaae,  directed  by  no  plan,  it  tends  to  subject  society  to  an 
interminable  series  of  catastrophes.  The  material  order,  which 
is  all  that  is  contemplated,  is  confided  to  a  power  whidi  is  re- 
garded as  hostile,  and  perpetually  enfeebled  by  a  systematic 
antagonism.  Therestrictedviewof  each  of  the  agents  of  such  a 
mechanism  prevents  their  co-operation,  except  under  the  im- 
mediate alann  of  material  anarchy,  when  they  suspend  their 
useless  controversies  till  the  storm  has  blown  over,  when  they 
go  on  as  before,  till  some  catastrophe  ensues,  taking  every- 
body by  surprise,  though  any  one  might  have  foreseen  it.     In 
this  discarding  of  social  speculation  for  the  sake  of  material 
and  immediate  considerations,  we  see  a  fresh  indication  that 
intellectual  anarchy  is  the  main  cause  of  our  social  maladies. 
A  fourth  characteristic  of  our  social  condition   incompetence 
is  a  natural  consequence  and  complement  of  the   of  politioBl 
preceding ;  the  incompetence  of  the  minds  which   l^^^on* 
occupy  tiie  chief  political  stations,  during  such  a  condition  of 
affidrs,  and  even  ^eir  antipathy  to  a  true  reorganization :  so 
that  a  final,  and  not  less  disastrous  illusion  of  modem  society 
is  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  looked  for  from 
those  who  can  do  nothing  but  hinder  it.    From  what  we  have 
already  seen,  we  must  be  aware  that  the  gradual  demolition  of 
all  sooal  maxims,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  attenuation  of  po- 
litical actkm,  must  tend  to  remove  elevated  minds  and  superior 
understandings  firom  such  a  career,  and  to  deliver  over  the  po- 
litical world  to  the  rule  of  charlatanism  and  mediocrity.   The 
absence  of  any  distinct  and  large  conception  of  a  social  future 
is  fiivourable  to  the  more  vulgar  forms  of  ambition ;  and  pre- 
sumptuous and  enterprising  mediocrity  has  never  before  had 
so  fbrtunate  a  chance.    While  social  principles  are  not  even 
sought,  charlatanism  will  always  attract  by  the  magnificence 
ct  its  promises ;  and  its  transient  successes  will  dazzle  society, 
while  in  a  sufiering  condition,  and  deprived  of  all  rational 
hope.     Every  impulse  of  noble  ambition  must  turn  the  best 
men  away  firom  a  field  of  action  where  there  is  no  chance  of 
scope  and  permanence,  such  as  are  requisite  to  the  carrying 
out  of  generous  schemes.    It  is,  as  M.  Guizot  has  well  said, 
a  social  period  when  men  nriU  feebly,  but  desire  immense^.    It 
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is  a  state  of  half-oonyiction  and  half- will,  resulting  from  in- 
tellectual and  moral  anarchy,  offering  many  obstacles  to  the 
solution  of  our  difficulties.  It  is  important,  however,  not  to 
exaggerate  those  obstacles.  This  very  state  of  half-conviction 
and  half-will  tends  to  facilitate  by  anticipation  the  prevalence 
of  a  true  conception  of  society  which,  once  produced,  will  have 
no  active  resistance  to  withstand,  because  it  will  repose  on 
serious  convictions :  and  at  present,  the  dispersion  of  social 
interests  tends  to  preserve  the  material  order  which  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  philosophical  growth.  It  would  be 
a  mere  satirical  exa^eration  to  describe  existing  society  as 
preferring  political  quackery  and  illusion  to  that  wise  settle- 
ment which  it  has  not  had  opportunity  to  obtain.  When  the 
choice  is  offered,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  attraction  of  de- 
ceptive promises,  and  the  power  of  former  habit,  will  prevent 
our  age  from  entering,  with  ardour  and  steadiness,  upon  a 
better  course.  There  are  evident  symptoms  that  the  choice 
will  be  a  wise  one^  though  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ope- 
rate to  place  the  direction  of  the  movement  in  hands  which 
are  anything  but  fittest  for  the  purpose.  This  inconvenience 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  period,  and  is 
not  a  new,  but  an  aggravated  evil.  For  three  centuries  past, 
the  most  eminent  minds  have  been  chiefly  engaged  with 
science,  and  have  neglected  politics;  thus  differing  widely 
fit)m  the  wisest  men  in  ancient  times,  and  even  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  most  difficult  and 
urgent  questions  have  been  committed  to  the  class  which  is 
essentiaUy  one  under  two  names, — ^the  civilians  and  the  meta- 
physicians, or,  under  their  common  title,  the  lawyers  and  men 
of  letters,  whose  position  in  regard  to  statesmanship  is  natu- 
rally a  subordinate  one.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that,  from  its 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  the  system 
of  metaphysical  polity  was  expressed  and  directed  by  the  uni- 
versities on  the  one  hand  and  the  great  judiciary  corporations 
on  the  other :  the  first  constituting  a  sort  of  spiritual,  and  the 
other  the  temporal  power.  This  state  of  things  is  still  trace- 
able in  most  countries  of  the  continent ;  while  in  France,  for 
above  half  a  century,  the  arrangement  has  degenerated  into 
such  an  abuse  that  the  judges  are  superseded  by  the  bar,  and 
the  doctors  (as  they  used  to  be  called)  by  mere  men  of  letters ; 
so  that  now,  any  man  who  can  hold  a  pen  may  aspire  to  the 
spiritual  regulation  of  society,  through  the  press  or  from  the 
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professional  chair,  nnoonditionally,  and  whatever  may  be  his 
qnalifications.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  constitution  of 
an  oi^anic  condition,  the  reign  of  sophists  and  declaimers  will 
have  come  to  an  end ;  but  there  will  be  the  impediment  to 
sormonnt  of  their  having  been  provisionallj  in  possession  of 
public  confidence. 

The  survey  that  we  have  made  must  convince  us  only  too 
well  of  the  anarchical  state  of  existing  society,  under  its  des- 
titution of  guiding  and  governing  ideas,  and  amidst  its  con- 
flict of  opinions  and  passions,  wluch  there  is  no  power  in  any 
of  the  three  schools  to  cure  or  moderate.  As  preliminary  con- 
siderations, these  hct»  are  deeply  disheartening;  and  we  can- 
not wonder  that  some  generous  and  able,  but  ill-prepared 
minds  should  have  sunk  into  a  kind  of  philosophical  despair 
about  the  future  of  society,  which  appears  to  them  doomed  to 
&U  under  a  gloomy  despotism  or  into  mere  anarchy,  or  to  os- 
dUate  between  the  two.  I  trust  that  the  study  we  are  about 
to  enter  upon  will  give  rise  to  a  consoling  conviction  that  the 
movement  of  r^eneration  is  going  on,  though  quietly  in  com- 
parison with  the  apparent  decomposition,  and  that  the  most 
advanced  of  the  human  race  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  social 
order  worthy  of  their  nature  and  their  needs.  I  shall  con- 
clude this  introduction  by  showing  what  must  necessarily  be 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  salutary  philosophy  which  is 
to  lead  us  into  this  better  future :  and  its  dogmatic  exposition 
wiU  follow  in  the  next  chapters. 

The  preliminary  survey  which  I  have  just  con-  Adrent  of  the 
duded  led  us  necessarily  into  the  domain  of  po-  Positiye  Fhi- 
litics.  We  must  now  return  firom  this  excursion,  lo«>phy. 
and  take  our  stand  again  at  the  point  of  view  of  this  whole 
Work,  and  contemplate  the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
from  the  ground  of  positive  philosophy.  Every  other  ground 
has  been  found  untenable.  The  theological  and  metaphysical 
philosophies  have  fSsdled  to  secure  permanent  social  welfare, 
while  the  positive  philosophy  has  uniformly  succeeded,  and 
conspicuously  for  three  centuries  past,  in  reorganizing,  to  the 
unanimous  satisfaction  of  the  intellectual  world,  all  the  an- 
terior orders  of  human  conceptions,  which  had  been  till  then 
in  the  same  chaotic  state  that  we  now  deplore,  in  regard  to 
social  science.  Contemporary  opinion  regard^  the  state  of 
each  of  those  sciences  as  hopeless  till  the  positive  philosophy 
brought  them  out  of  it.    There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
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fail  in  the  latest  applicatioQ,  after  haying  saooeeded  in  all  the 
earlier.  Advancing  from  the  leas  complex  categories  of  ideas 
to  the  more  complex  and  final  one,  and  comparing  with  this 
experience  the  picture  just  given  of  our  present  social  condi- 
tion,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  political  analysis  and  the  sci- 
entific concur  in  demonstrating  that  the  positive  philosophy, 
carried  on  to  its  completion,  is  the  only  possible  agent  in  the 
reorganization  of  modem  society.  I  wish  to  establish  this 
principle  first,  and  in  this  place,  apart  from  all  considerations 
about  my  way  of  proving  my  point ;  so  that,  if  my  attempt 
should  be  her^dter  condemned,  no  un&vourable  inference  may 
be  drawn  in  regard  to  a  method  which  alone  can  save  society, 
and  that  public  reason  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  re- 
quire from  happier  successors  more  efiectual  endeavours  in 
the  same  direction.  In  all  cases,  and  especially  in  this,  the 
method  is  of  even  more  importance  than  the  doctrine ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  it  right,  before  closing  my  long 
introduction,  to  offer,  in  a  brief  form,  some  last  prefsktory 
considerations. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  upon  any  compari- 
son between  the  positive  political  philosophy  and  the  other 
social  theories  which  have  been  tried ;  but,  while  still  de- 
ferring the  scientific  appreciation  of  the  positive  method,  and 
before  quitting  the  political  ground  on  which  I  have,  for  the 
occasion,  taken  my  stand,  I  must  point  out  in  a  direct  and 
general  way,  the  relation  of  the  positive  philosophy  to  the  two 
great  necessities  of  our  age. 

Logical  CO-  ^®  ascendency  of  a  positive  social  doctrine  is 

herenoe  of  the  secured  by  its  perfect  logical  coherence  in  its  en- 
dootrine.  tire  application — ^a  characteristic  property  which 

enables  us  at  once  to  connect  the  political  with  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  The  positive  polity  will  embrace  at  once  all 
the  essential  aspects  of  the  present  state  of  civilization,  and 
will  dissolve  the  deplorable  opposition  that  now  exists  be- 
tween the  two  orders  of  social  needs,  the  common  satisfaction 
of  which  will  henceforth  depend  on  the  same  principle.  It 
will  impart  a  homogeneous  and  rational  character  to  the  de- 
sultory politics  of  our  day,  and  it  will  by  the  same  act  con- 
nect this  co-ordinated  present  with  the  whole  past,  so  as  to 
establish  a  general  harmony  in  the  entire  system  of  social 
ideas,  by  exhibiting  the  fundamental  uniformity  of  the  collec- 
tive Ufe  of  humanity ;  for  this  conception  cannot,  by  its  na- 
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tare,  be  applied  to  the  actaal  social  state  till  it  has  undergone 
the  test  of  explaining,  fix)m  the  same  point  of  view,  the  con- 
tinuoos  series  of  the  chief  former  transformations  of  society. 
It  is  important  to  note  this  difference  between  the  positive 
principle  and  that  of  the  two  other  schools.  The  critical 
school  treats  all  times  prior  to  the  revolutionary  period  with  a 
blind  reprobation.  The  retrograde  school  equally  fails  in 
nnitiTig  the  present  with  the  past^  and  uniformly  disparages 
the  position  of  modem  society  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
It  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  positive  principle  to  recog- 
nize the  fundamental  law  of  continuous  human  development, 
representing  the  existing  evolution  as  the  necessary  result  of 
the  gradual  series  of  former  transformations,  by  simply  ex- 
tending to  social  phenomena  the  spirit  which  governs  the 
treatment  of  all  other  natural  phenomena.  This  coherence 
and  homogeneousness  of  the  positive  principle  is  further  shown 
by  its  operation  in  not  only  comprehending  all  the  various 
social  ideas  in  one  whole,  but  in  connecting  the  system  with 
the  whole  of  natural  philosophy,  and  constituting  thus  the 
aggregate  of  human  knowledge  as  a  complete  scientific  hier- 
ardiy.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  is  accomplished,  and 
I  mention  it  now  to  show  how  the  positive  philosophy,  finding 
thus  a  general  fulcrum  in  all  minds,  cannot  but  spread  to  a 
universal  extension.  In  the  present  chaotic  state  of  our  poli- 
tical ideas  we  can  scarcely  imagine  what  must  be  the  irre- 
sistible eneigy  of  a  philosophical  movement,  in  which  the  en- 
tire renovation  of  social  science  will  be  directed  b^  the  same 
spiiit  which  is  unanimously  recognized  as  effectual  in  all  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge.  Meantime,  it  finds  some 
points  of  contact  in  the  most  wilfid  minds,  from  whence  it 
may  proceed  to  work  a  regeneration  of  views.  It  speaks  to 
eveiy  dass  of  society,  and  to  every  political  party,  the  lan- 
guage best  adapted  to  produce  conviction,  while  maintaining 
the  invincible  originality  of  its  Amdamental  character.  It 
akme,  embracing  in  its  survey  the  whole  of  the  social  ques- 
tion, can  render  exact  justice  to  the  conflicting  schools,  by 
estimatiiig  their  past  and  present  services.  It  alone  can  ex- 
hibit to  each  party  its  highest  destination,  prescribing  order 
in  the  name  of  progress,  and  progress  in  the  name  of  order, 
ao  that  each,  instead  of  annulling,  may  strengthen  the  other. 
Bringing  no  stains  firom  the  past,  this  new  polity  is  subject 
to  no  imputation  of  retrograde  tyranny,  or  of  revolutionary 
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anarchy.  The  only  chaj^e  that  can  be  brought  against  it  is 
that  of  novelty ;  and  the  answer  is  famished  by  the  evident  in- 
sufficiency of  all  existing  theories,  and  by  the  &ct  that  for  two 
centuries  past  its  success  has  been  uniform  and  complete, 
wherever  it  has  been  applied. 

As  to  its  operation  upon  Order,  it  is  plain  that 
^^^^ect  on      ^jj^g  science  ha^  no  other  aim  than  the  establish- 
ment of  intellectual  order,  which  is  the  basis  of 
every  other.    Disorder  dreads  the  scientific  spirit  even  more 
than  the  theological,  and,  in  the  field  of  politics,  minds  which 
rebelled  against  metaphysical  hypotheses  and  theological  fic- 
tions submit  without  difficulty  to  the  discipline  of  the  positive 
method.     We  even  see  that  while  the  mind  of  our  day  is  ac- 
cused of  tending  towards  absolute  scepticism,  it  eagerly  wel- 
comes the  least  appearance  of  positive  demonstration,  however 
premature  and  imperfect.     The  eagerness  would  be  full  as 
great  if  the  idea  were  once  formed  that  social  science  might 
also  be  conducted  by  the  positive  spirit.     The  conception  of 
invariable  natural  laws,  the  foundation  of  every  idea  of  order, 
in  aU  departments,  would  have  the  same  philosophical  efiicacy 
here  as  elsewhere,  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  generalized  to 
be  applied  to  social  phenomena,  thenceforth  referred,  like  all 
other  phenomena,  to  such  laws.     It  is  only  by  the  positive 
polity  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  can  be  restrained,  because 
by  it  alone  can  the  influence  of  the  critical  doctrine  be  justly 
estimated  and  circumscribed.    No  longer  roused  to  resistance, 
as  by  the  retrograde  school,  and  seeing  its  work  done  better 
than  by  itself,  it  will  merge  in  a  doctrine  which  leaves  it  no- 
thing to  do  or  to  desire.  Under  the  rule  of  the  positive  spirit, 
again,  all  the  difficult  and  delicate  questions  which  now  keep 
up  a  perpetual  irritation  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and  which 
can  never  be  settled  while  mere  pohtical  solutions  are  pro- 
posed, will  be  scientifically  estimated,  to  the  great  furtherance 
of  social  peace.     By  admitting  at  once  that  the  institutions 
of  modem  societies  must  necessarily  be  merely  provisional, 
the  positive  spirit  will  abate  unreasonable  expectations  firom 
them,  and  concentrate  effort  upon  a  fundamental  innovation 
of  social  ideas,  and  consequently  of  public  morals.     Instead 
of  indifference  being  caused  by  this  canrying  forward  of  poHti. 
cal  aims,  there  will  be  a  new  source  of  interest  in  so  modifying 
modem  institutions  as  to  make  them  contributory  to  -the  in- 
evitable intellectual  and  moral  evolution.    At  the  same  time^ 
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it  will  be  teaching  societjr  that,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
ideas,  no  political  change  can  be  of  supreme  importance,  while 
the  perturbation  attending  change  is  supremely  mischievous, 
in  the  way  both  of  immediate  hjpdrance  and  of  diverting  at- 
teation  fi!Y)m  the  true  need  and  procedure.     And  again,  order 
will  profit  by  the  recognition  of  the  relative  spirit  of  the  posi- 
tive philosophy,  which  discredits  the  absolute  spirit  of  the 
dieological  and  metaphysical  schools.     It  cannot  but  dissipate 
the  illusion  by  which  those  schools  are  for  ever  striving  to  set 
up,  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  their  respective  types  of  im- 
mutable government ;  as  when,  for  iostance,  they  propose  to 
dvilize  Tahiti  by  a  wholesale  importation  of  Protestantism 
and  a  Parliamentary  system.     Again,  the  positive  spirit  tends 
to  consolidate  order,  by  the  rational  development  of  a  wise 
resignation  to  incurable  political  evils.     Negative  as  is  the 
character  of  this  virtue,  it  affords  an  aid  under  the  pains  of 
the  human  lot  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  which  has 
no  place  under  the  metaphysical  polity,  which  regards  poli- 
tical action  as  indefinite.     Religious,  and  especially  Christian 
resignation  is,  in  plain  truth,  only  a  prudent  temporizing, 
which  enjoins  the  endurance  of  present  suffering  in  view  of 
an  ultimate  ineffable  felicity.     A  true  resignation, — ^that  is,  a 
permanent  disposition  to  endure,  steadily,  and  without  hope 
of  compensation,  all  inevitable  e^s,  can  proceed  only  from  a 
deep  sense  of  the  connection  of  all  kinds  of  natural  pheno- 
mena with  invariable  laws.   If  there  are  (as  I  doubt  not  there 
are)  political  evils  which,  like  some  personal  sufferings,  can- 
not be  remedied  by  science,  science  at  least  proves  to  us  that 
they  are  incurable,  so  as  to  calm  our  restlessness  under  pain 
by  the  conviction  that  it  is  by  natural  laws  that  they  are  ren- 
dered insurmountable.     Human  nature  suffers  in  its  relations 
with  the  astronomical  world,  and  the  physical,  chemical,  and 
bblogical,  as  well  as  the  political.     How  is  it  that  we  turbu- 
lently  resist  in  the  last  case,  while,  in  the  others,  we  are  calm 
and  resigned,  under  pain  as  signal,  and  as  repugnant  to  our 
nature?     Surely  it  is  because  the  positive  philosophy  has  as 
yet  developed  our  sense  of  the  natural  laws  only  in  regard  to 
the  simpler  phenomena;  and  when  the  same  sense  shiJl  have 
been  awakened  with  r^ard  to  the  more  complex  phenomena 
of  social  life,  it  will  fortify  us  with  a  similar  resignation,  ge- 
neral or  specnal,  provisional  or  indefinite,  in  the  case  of  politi- 
cal suffering.   An  habitual  conviction  of  this  kind  cannot  but 
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conduce  to  public  tranquillity,  by  obviating  vain  efforts  for 
redress,  while  it  equally  excludes  the  apathy  which  belongs  to 
the  passive  character  of  religious  resignation,  by  requiring 
submission  to  nothing  but  necessity,  and  encouraging  the 
noblest  exercises  of  human  activity,  wherever  the  analysis  of 
the  occasion  opens  any  prospect  whatever  of  genuine  remedy. 
Finally,  the  positive  philosophy  befriends  public  order  by 
bringing  back  men^s  understandings  to  a  normal  state  through 
the  influence  of  its  method  alone,  before  it  has  had  time  to 
establish  any  social  theory.  It  dissipates  disorder  at  once  by 
imposing  a  series  of  indisputable  scientific  conditions  on  the 
study  of  political  questions.  By  including  social  science  in 
the  scientific  hierarchy,  the  positive  spirit  admits  to  success 
in  this  study  only  well-prepared  and  disciplined  minds,  so 
trained  in  the  preceding  departments  of  knowledge  as  to  be 
fit  for  the  complex  problems  of  the  last.  The  long  and  diffi- 
cult preliminary  elaboration  must  disgust  and  deter  vulgar  and 
ill-prepared  nunds,  and  subdue  the  most  rebellious.  This 
consideration,  if  there  were  no  other,  would  prove  the  emi- 
nently organic  tendency  of  the  new  poUtical  philosophy. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  influence  of  the  Positive 
^™g|^^"       philosophy,  in  favour  of  Order,  because  it  is  that 

which  is,  as  yet,  least  recognized,  while  the  retro- 
grade and  stationary  schools  continue  to  found  their  claims 
upon  that  very  point.  There  is  less  mistake  about  its  favour- 
able influence  on  Progress.  In  all  its  applications,  the  positive 
spirit  is  directly  progressive ;  its  express  office  being  to  increase 
our  knowledge,  and  perfect  the  connection  of  its  parts.  Even 
the  illustrations  of  progression  are,  at  the  present  day,  derived 
firom  the  positive  sciences.  Whatever  rational  idea  of  social 
progress  (that  is,  of  continuous  development,  with  a  steady 
tendency  towards  a  determinate  end,)  anywhere  exists,  should, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  be  attributed  to  the  unperceived  in- 
fluence of  the  positive  philosophy,  in  disengaging  this  great 
notion  from  its  present  vague  and  fluctuating  state  by  clearly 
assigning  the  aim  and  the  general  course  of  progress.  Though 
Christianity  certainly  bore  a  part  in  originating  the  sentiment 
of  social  progress  by  proclaiming  the  superioritv  of  the  new 
law  to  the  old,  it  is  evident  that  the  theological  polity,  pro- 
ceeding upon  an  immutable  type,  which  was  realised  only  in 
the  past,  must  have  become  radically  incompatible  with  ideas 
of  continuous  progression,  and  manifests,  on  the  contrary,  a 
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thorougUy  letrograde  character.  The  metaphysical  polity^  in 
its  dogmatic  aspect,  has  the  same  incompatibility,  though  the 
feeble  connection  of  its  doctrines  renders  it  more  accessible  to 
the  spirit  of  our  time.  Indeed,  it  was  only  after  the  decline 
of  that  school  had  begun,  that  ideas  of  progress  took  any 
general  possession  of  the  public  mind.  Thus  the  progressive, 
as  well  as  the  organic  instinct,  is  to  be  developed  by  the 
positive  philosophy  alone. 

The  only  idea  of  progress  which  is  really  proper  to  the 
revolutionary  philosophy,  is  that  of  the  continuous  extension 
of  tiberty ;  that  is,  in  positive  terms,  the  gradual  expansion 
of  human  powers.  Now,  even  in  the  restricted  and  negative 
sense  in  which  this  is  true, — ^that  of  the  perpetual  diminution 
of  obstacles, — ^the  positive  philosophy  is  incontestably  superior: 
for  true  liberty  is  nothing  else  than  a  rational  submission  to 
the  preponderance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  release  firom  all 
arbitrary  personal  dictation.  Decisions  of  sovereign  assemblies 
have  been  called  laws  by  the  metaphysical  polity,  and  have 
been  fictitiously  r^arded  as  a  manifestation  of  popular  will. 
But  no  such  homage  paid  to  constitutional  entities  can  dis- 
guise the  arbitrary  tendency  which  marks  all  the  philosophies 
bat  the  positive.  The  arbitrary  can  never  be  excluded  while 
political  j^enomena  are  referred  to  Will,  divine  or  human, 
instead  of  being  connected  with  invariable  natural  laws ;  and 
liberty  will  remain  illusory  and  precarious,  notwithstanding 
all  constitutional  artifices,  and  whatever  be  the  will  to  which 
we  pay  our  daily  obedience.  By  substituting  the  empire  of 
genuine  convictions  for  that  of  arbitrary  w^,  the  positive 
philosophy  will  put  an  end  to  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  revolu- 
tionary school, — ^the  license  of  running  from  one  extravagance 
to  another, — ^and,  by  establishing  social  principles,  will  meet 
the  need  at  once  of  order  and  of  progress.  The  special  office 
of  the  revolutionary  philosophy,  that  of  extinguishing  all  but 
the  historical  existence  of  the  ancient  political  system,  is  vir- 
tually committed  to  the  positive  principle ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
power  exercised  by  the  critical  doctrine  in  this  direction  has 
been  owing  to  its  serving  the  purpose  of  a  provisional  organ 
to  the  positive  philosophy.  In  other  sciences,  the  critical 
action,  however  energetic,  is  only  a  collateral  consequence  of 
its  oi^anic  development ;  and  the  organic  development  which 
vi  &tal  to  the  old  theological  system,  involves  in  the  same 
condemnation  the  metaphysical  spirit,  which  is  even  the  less 
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logical  of  the  two.  The  most  serious  difficulty  of  contemporary 
politics  is  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  in  this  case^ 
the  positive  philosophy  afiTords  practical  amelioration  most 
favourable  to  progress.  The  revolutionary  polity  opened  only 
an  insurrectionary  issue  to  this  difficulty^  and  merely  shifted 
without  solving  the  question.  The  question  is  not  settled  by 
opening  a  way  to  popular  ambition^  the  gratification  of  which 
must  be  confined  to  a  few,  (probably  deserters  from  their  class,) 
and  can  do  nothing  to  soothe  the  murmurs  of  the  multitude. 
The  general  lot  is  even  aggravated  by  the  excitement  of  un- 
reasonable hopes,  and  by  the  elevation  of  a  few  by  the  chances 
of  the  political  game.  As  it  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  ma- 
jority of  men  to  live  on  the  more  or  less  precarious  frxdts  of 
daily  labour,  the  great  social  problem  is  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  this  majority,  without  destroying  its  classification, 
and  disturbing  the  general  economy :  and  this  is  the  function  of 
the  positive  polity,  regarded  as  regulating  the  final  classifica- 
tion of  modem  society.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  here- 
after that  the  mental  reorganization,  by  habitually  interposing 
a  common  moral  authority  between  the  working  classes  and 
the  leaders  of  society,  will  offer  the  only  regular  basis  of  a 
pacific  and  equitable  reconciliation  of  their  chief  conflicts, 
nearly  abandoned  in  the  present  day  to  the  savage  discipline  of 
a  purely  material  antagonism. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
positive  polity,  we  have  seen  that,  notwithstanding  its  severe 
estimate  of  the  different  existing  parties,  it  commands  access 
to  the  spirit  of  each  by  proving  itself  adapted  to  ftdfil  the 
aims  which  each  has  pursued  too  exclusively.  It  can  also  turn 
to  the  profit  of  its  gradual  ascendency  all  the  important  inci- 
dents of  existing  society  which  it  could  not  intercept.  Whether 
in  its  hour  of  exultation,  the  one  school  manifests  its  insuffi- 
ciency ;  or  whether,  in  the  despair  of  failure,  the  other  shows 
a  disposition  to  welcome  new  means  of  political  action;  or 
whether,  again,  a  kind  of  universal  torpor  exhibits  in  its  naked- 
ness the  aggregate  of  social  needs,  the  new  philosophy  can 
always  lay  hold  of  a  certain  general  issue  to  introduce,  by  a 
daily  application,  its  fundamental  instruction.  In  doing  this 
however,  we  must,  it  seems  to  me,  lay  aside  all  hope  of  a  real 
conversion  of  the  retrograde  school.  Setting  aside  some 
happy  individual  anomali^,  such  as  always  exist,  and  may 
become  more  frequent,  it  remains  indisputable  that  there  is 
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such  an  antipathy,  in  regard  to  social  questions,  between  the 
theological  and  the  positive  philosophies,  that  the  one  can 
never  estimate  the  other,  and  must  disappear  before  it,  without 
being  able  to  undergo  any  radical  modification  of  its  present 
form.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  Order  that  the  ancient  riffime  aims 
at,  but  only  its  own  preconception  of  a  unique  order,  con- 
nected with  its  habits  of  mind  and  special  interests,  outside 
of  which  everything  appears  disorderly,  and  therefore  indif- 
ferent. In  the  midst  of  its  pretended  devotion  to  general 
order,  the  retrograde  school  has  often  betrayed  its  tendency 
to  care  for  the  means  more  than  the  end.  It  is  through  the 
stationary  school,  whose  love  of  order  is  at  least  more  impar- 
tial, if  not  more  disinterested,  that  the  positive  polity  must 
obtain  the  access  which  it  could  not  hope  for  from  the  retro- 
grade school.  The  metaphysical  fictions  of  the  parliamentary 
or  constitutional  philosophy  may  have  diverted  the  mind  of 
the  stationaiy  school  from  the  true  issue ;  but  they  have  not 
attained  such  an  ascendency  among  the  nations  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  as  to  render  them  deaf  to  the  rational  voice  of 
the  new  philosophy,  when  it  appeals  to  a  school  so  openly 
disposed  as  is  the  stationary  party  to  establish  permanent 
ordVon  whatever  prindples;  in  modem  society.  S^e  useful 
action  may  therefore  be  hoped  for  through  this  medium. — 
Nevertheless,  I  avow  that  it  is  on  the  revolutionary  school 
alone  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  expect  that  the  positive 
polity  can  exercise  a  predominant  influence,  because  this 
school  is  the  only  one  that  is  always  open  to  new  action  on 
behalf  of  progress.  All  its  indispensable  provisional  doctrines 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  new  philosophy,  while  all  its  anarchical 
tendencies  will  be  extinguished.  There  will  be  more  explo- 
sions of  revolutionary  doctrine,  as  long  as  there  are  any  re- 
mains of  the  retrograde  system;  for  the  natural  course  of 
events  does  not  wait  for  our  slow  philosophical  preparation. 
Whether  in  virtue  of  our  intellectual  condition,  or  of  faults 
committed  by  existing  governments,  such  outbreaks  will  occur ; 
and  perhaps  they  may  be  necessary  to  the  uprooting  of  all 
hope  of  reconstructing  social  order  on  the  old  basis;  but  the 
positive  philosophy  will  have  foreseen  such  conflicts,  and  will 
take  no  part  in  them,  further  than  to  make  use  of  the  instruc- 
tion that  they  afford.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the  last 
operations  of  the  revolutionary  preponderance;  —  knowing 
that  thqr  are  the  last.    Nor  will  it  paralyse  so  important  a 
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geiaeral  disposition  as  that  which  constitutes  the  critical  spirit^ 
properly  so  called.  By  subordinating  it  for  ever  to  the  or- 
ganic spirit^  it  will  open  to  it  broad  political  aims ;  it  will 
afford  it  employment  in  destroying  all  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical interference^  using  for  this  end  the  satirical  faculties 
which  produced  nothing  in  the  last  century,  but  which  may 
be  of  a  secondary  value  in  influencing  the  development  of  the 
political  character  that  will  be  finally  assigned  to  each  school. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  hope  that  the  positive  philosophy  will 
find  grounds  of  support  among  the  most  advanced  sections  of 
the  revolutionary  school;  and,  whatever  mav  be  the  hopes  of 
that  school  from  different  political  parties,  it  will  be  unable 
to  dispense  with  the  scientific  superiority  of  the  positive  doc- 
trine, which  is  the  certain  cause  and  guarantee  of  its  gradual 
ascendency. 

Anarohical  ^*  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  renovation 

tendeneiiM  of    we  are  anticipating  would  have  been  lai^ly  aided 
thfi  scientific     by  the  scientific  class  of  society,  as  that  which 
■*  must  be  most  familiar  with  positive  science.   But 

it  is  not  so.  At  present,  the  anarchical  tendencies  of  that  class 
appear  to  be  as  strong  as  any.  The  indifference  of  scientific 
men  to  the  most  interesting  and  most  urgent  of  all  classes  of 
problems  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  their  deep  intellectual 
disgust  at  the  irrational  character  of  the  social  doctrines  of 
their  day ;  but  there  are  other  reasons,  even  less  honourable 
than  this.  They  are  themselves  defective  in  scientific  disci- 
pline. They  abhor  generalities,  and  have  a  systematic  predi- 
lection for  specialities.  Under  the  idea  of  an  organization  of 
labour,  they  restrict  their  several  pursuits  within  the  narrow- 
est bounds,  without  providing  for  the  investigation  of  general 
relations ;  and  thus,  science  becomes  a  pastime,  grounded  on 
no  adequate  preparation.  It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  they 
have  no  interest  in  the  entire  generality  which  is  the  indis- 
pensable attribute  of  any  philosophy  that  aspires  to  the  moral 
government  of  mankind.  Daily  experience  shows  that,  when 
learned  bodies  are  brought  into  junction,  for  any  poUtical 
purpose,  with  sensible  men  who  know  notlung  of  science,  but 
are  accustomed  to  general  views,  the  superiority  rests  with 
the  latter,  even  in  regard  to  matters  which  particularly  con- 
cern the  scientific  class.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  sci- 
entific class  decrees  its  own  political  subordination.  Their 
social  sentiment  is  on  a  par  with  theirideas;  and  their  egotism 
is  aggravated  by  their  devotion  to  specialities,  when  it  ought 
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to  be  subdued  by  a  mastery  of  positive  science ;  and  would  be 
90^  if  they  could  admit  its  general  ideas.  This  is  no  fault  of 
indiiriduals  among  them.  It  is  imputable  to  the  defective 
sdentiiic  education  of  our  time ;  and  all  that  men  of  science 
are  censurable  for  is  their  dogmatic  denial  of  the  need  of  a 
better.  We  must^  however,  abandon  all  hope  of  their  co- 
operation in  extending  the  positive  method  to  the  study  of 
social  phenomena.  K  we  may  anticipate  anything  in  that 
direction,  it  must  be  from  a  rising  generation  for  whom  a 
more  adequate  training  must  be  provided,  and  who  will  be  led 
by  a  reaUy  scientific  education  beyond  the  special  and  isolated 
studies  to  which  they  now  conceive  themselves  to  be  destined, 
and  which  constitute  at  present  their  only  idea  of  scientific 
pursuit. 

I  have  now  presented  a  view  of  the  chief  points  ^ 
of  support  which  the  present  state  of  the  social  ^  ^^ 
world  afibrds  to  the  renovating  influence  of  the  new  political 
philosophy.  This  introduction  may  appear  long ;  but  it  will 
abridge  my  future  labour  by  fumishmg  my  readers  with  a 
kind  of  rational  programme  of  the  conditions  of  the  subject. 
Yet  more,  it  indicates  clearly  what  is  apt  to  escape  the  notice 
of  minds  habituated  to  the  superficial  and  irrational  treatment 
of  social  questions, — the  complete  political  efficacy  of  the 
positive  philosophv.  The  high  practical  utility  of  the  theory 
I  am  about  to  offer  cannot  be  questioned  by  the  haughtiest 
politician  when  it  has  once  been  demonstrated  that  the  deepest 
want  of  modem  society  is,  in  its  nature,  eminently  theoretical, 
and  that,  consequently,  an  intellectual,  and  then  a  moral  re- 
organization must  precede  and  direct  the  political. — ^This  mu- 
tual relation  being  established,  with  a  care  proportionate  to  its. 
importance,  we  must  now  return, — ^not  again  to  quit  it, — ^to 
the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view  of  this  work,  and  pursue 
tbe  study  of  the  phenomena  of  social  physics  in  a  disposition 
of  mind  as  purely  speculative  as  that  in  which  we  surveyed 
the  other  fundamental  sciences,  with  no  other  intellectual 
ambition  than  to  discover  the  natural  laws  of  a  final  order  of 
phenomena,  remarkable  in  the  extreme,  and  never  before  ex- 
amined in  this  way. 

Before  prooeedmg,  however,  to  this  direct  examination,  I 
propose  to  consider,  briefly,  the  principal  philosophical  at- 
tempts to  constitute  social  science ;  as  a  general  estimate  of 
this  kind  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  spirit  of  this 
^  great  department  of  positive  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

PBINCIPAL  PHILOSOPHICAL  ATTEMPTS  TO  CONSTITUTE 

A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 

We  have  seen  that  the  complex  and  special 
ciftl  Saenoe.  "    natnre  of  social  phenomena  is  the  chief  reason 

why  the  study  has  remained  imperfect  to  the 
last ;  it  being  impossible  to  analyse  them  till  the  simpler  de- 
partments of  science  were  understood^  and  till  the  great  dis- 
covery of  cerebral  physiology  had  opened  a  rational  access  to 
their  examination.  To  this  main  consideration  we  must  now 
add  another,  which  explains  more  specially  why  it  has  never 
till  now  been  possible  to  establish  social  science  on  a  positive 
basis.  This  consideration  is,  that  we  have  not  till  now  been 
in  possession  of  a  range  of  facts  wide  enough  to  diadose  the 
natural  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

The  first  rise  of  speculative  doctrine  has  always^  in  all  sci- 
ences, taken  place  from  the  theological  method,  as  I  have 
shown.  In  the  case  of  the  anterior  sciences,  this  did  not 
preclude  the  formation  of  a  positive  theory,  when  once  there 
had  been  a  sufficient  perpetuity  of  phenomena.  The  materials 
were  ready  before  there  were  observers  qualified  to  make  a 
scientific  use  of  them.  But,  even  if  observers  had  been  ready, 
the  phenomena  of  social  life  were  not  ample  and  various 
enough  in  early  days  to  admit  of  their  philosophical  analysis. 
Many  and  profound  modifications  of  the  primitive  civilization 
were  necessary  to  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  experiment.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  how  indispensable  was  the  operation  of  the 
theological  philosophy  in  directing  the  earliest  progress  of  the 
himian  mind  and  of  society.  Our  present  business  is  to  no« 
tice  the  obstacles  which  it  presented  to  the  formation  of  a 
true  social  science.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  modem  political 
revolutions,  and  especially  the  French,  had  proved  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  old  political  system  for  the  social  needs  of  the 
age  that  the  great  idea  of  Progress  could  acquire  sufficient 
firmness,  distinctness  and  generality,  to  serve  a  scientific  pur- 
pose.    The  direction  of  the  social  movement  was  not  deter- 
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mined;  and  social  speculation  was  embarrassed  by  firndfol 
notions  of  oscillating  or  circular  movements,  such  as  even 
now  cause  hesitation  in  able  but  iU-prepared  minds  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  human  progression.  Till  it  is  known  in  what 
this  pr(^;re8sion  consists,  the  fact  itself  may  be  disputed; 
since,  from  such  a  point  of  view,  humanity  may  appear  to  be 
doomed  to  an  arbitrary  succession  of  identical  phases,  with- 
out ever  experiencing  a  new  transformation,  gradually  directed 
towards  an  end  determined  by  the  whole  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Thus  all  idea  of  social  progress  was  interdicted  to  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  for  want  of  matenaLs  of  political  obser- 
yation.  The  most  eminent  and  sagacious  of  them  were  sub- 
ject to  the  common  tendency  to  suppose  the  contemporary 
state  of  things  inferior  to  that  of  former  times.  This  suppo* 
ntion  was  the  more  natural  and  legitimate  because  the  phUo- 
8ophical  works  which  contained  this  view  coincided,  as  to  date, 
with  the  decline  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  rigime.  This  de- 
cline, which,  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  human  history,  was  in 
&ct  progress,  could  not  appear  so  to  the  ancients,  who  did  not 
anticipate  what  was  to  come.  I  have  before  intimated  that 
the  first  dawning  sense  of  human  progression  was  inspired  by 
Christianity,  which,  by  proclaiming  the  superiority  of  the  law 
of  Jesus  to  that  of  Moses,  gave  form  to  the  idea  of  a  more 
perfect  state  replacing  a  less  perfect,  which  had  been  necessary 
as  a  preparation.  Though  Catholicism'^  was,  in  this,  simply 
the  ofgan  of  expression  of  human  reason,  the  service  it  thus 
rendered  entitles  it  not  the  less,  as  all  true  philosophers  will 
agree,  to  our  eternal  gratitude.  But,  apart  from  the  mischief 
of  the  mysticism  and  vague  obscurity  which  belong  to  all 
apptications  of  the  theological  method,  such  a  beginning  could 
not  possibly  suggest  any  scientific  view  of  social  progression : 
for  any  such  progression  was  barred  at  once  by  the  claim  of 
Chrisfaanity  to  be  the  ultimate  stage  at  which  the  human 
mind  must  stop.  The  social  efficacy  of  the  theological  philo- 
sophy is  now  exhausted,  and  it  has  become  therefore  retro- 

*  This  gnat  idea  belongs  eBsentull  j  to  Catholicum,  from  which  Protestantiam 
Mred  it  in  an  imperfect  and  corrupt  manner, — not  only  bj  recurring  irra- 
^iooaUy  to  the  period  of  the  primitive  Church,  but  also  by  offering  for  popular 
pudaaoe  the  most  borbaroua  and  dangerous  port  of  the  Scriptures — ^that  which 
KUtea  to  Hebrew  antiquity.  Mohammedanism  pursued  the  same  practice,  and 
thos  instituted  »jnere  imitation  of  Judaic  barbarism,  without  introducing  any 
re>t  tmdioration. 
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grade,  as  we  have  seen;  but  the  condition  of  continuity  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  the  conception  of  progress ;  an  idea 
which  would  have  no  power  to  guide  social  speculation  if  it 
represented  progress  as  limited  bjr  its  nature  to  a  determinate 
condition,  attained  long  ago. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  conception  of  progress  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  positive  philosophy.  This  philosophy  alone 
can  indicate  the  final  term  which  human  nature  will  be  for 
ever  approaching  and  never  attaining ;  and  it  alone  can  pre- 
scribe the  general  course  of  this  gradual  development.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  only  rational  ideas  of  continuous  advance  are 
of  modem  origin,  and  relate  especially  to  the  expansion  of 
the  positive  sciences  which  gave  birth  to  them.  It  may  even 
be  worth  observing  that  the  first  satisfactory  view  of  general 
progression  was  proposed  by  a  philosopher  whose  genius  was 
essentially  mathematical ;  and  therefore  conversant  with  the 
simplest  form  of  the  scientific  spirit.  Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  this  observation,  it  is  certain  that  Pascal  was  ani- 
mated by  a  sense  of  the  progress  of  the  sciences  when  he  ut- 
tered the  immortal  aphorism  :  ''  the  entire  succession  of  men, 
through  the  whole  course  of  ages,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
man,  always  living  and  incessantly  learning.^'  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  actual  efiect  of  this  first  ray  of  light,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  idea  of  continuous  progress  had  no  scientific 
consistency,  or  public  regard,  till  after  the  memorable  con- 
troversy, at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  about  a  gene- 
ral comparison  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  In  my  view, 
that  solemn  discussion  constitutes  a  ripe  event  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  which  thus,  for  the  first  time,  declared 
that  it  had  made  an  irreversible  advance.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  that  the  leaders  of  this  great  philosophical  move- 
ment derived  all  the  force  of  their  arguments  trojn  the  scien- 
tific spirit :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  their  most  illustrious  ad- 
versaries committed  the  inconsistency  of  declaring  that  they 
preferred  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  to  that  which  preceded 
it. — From  this  scientific  origin  the  conception  spread  more 
and  more  in  a  political  direction,  till,  at  length,  the  French 
revolution  manifested  the  tendency  of  humanity  toward  a  po- 
litical system,  indeterminate  enough,  but  radically  different 
firom  the  old  system.  This  was  the  negative  view  of  social 
progress ;  ineffectual  in  itself,  but  necessary  as  a  preparation 
for  the  advent  of  the  positive  philosophy,  when  it  ^ould  have 
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made  its  induction  £rom  social  phenomena^  and  ascertained 
their  laws. 

Having  thns  seen  how  impossible  was  the  formation  of  so- 
cial science  in  ancient  times^  we  are  in  a  condition  to  appreci- 
ate the  attempts  which  were  here  and  there  prematurely  made. 
The  foregoing  analysis  shows  that  the  political  conditions  of 
the  subject  are^  generally^  precisely  coincident  with  the  scien- 
tific, so  as  to  retard  by  their  competition  the  possibility  of 
establishing  social  science  on  a  positive  basis.  This  obstacle 
has  existed  even  up  to  our  own  generation^  who  can  only  make 
a  mere  beginning  in  seeking  in  the  past  a  basis  for  social  sci- 
ence^ in  virtue  of  theur  experience  of  a  revolutionary  period^ 
and  of  their  opening  perception  of  the  positive  principle^  as 
they  see  it  established  in  the  other  departments  of  himian 
knowledge,  including  that  of  intellectual  and  moral  pheno- 
mena. It  would  be  waste  of  time,  and  a  departure  from  my 
object,  to  analyse  fidly  the  attempts  of  ancient  philosophers 
to  form  a  poUtical  science  which  was  thus  clearly  impracti- 
cable in  their  day;  and  I  shaU  therefore  merely  point  out  the 
essential  vice  of  each  speculation,  thereby  justifying  the  judg- 
ment that  we  have  just  passed  by  anticipation,  and  disclosing 
the  true  nature  of  an  enterprise  which  remains  to  be  begun. 

The  name  of  Aristotle  first  presents  itself,  his 
memorable  "  Polities''  being  one  of  the  finest  ^^!^^, 
productions  of  antiquity,  and  furnishing  the 
general  type  of  most  of  the  works  on  that  subject  that  have 
followed.  This  treatise  could  not  possibly  disclose  any  sense 
of  the  progressive  tendencies  of  humanity,  nor  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  the  natural  laws  of  civilization;  and  it  was  neces- 
sarily occupied  by  metaphysical  discussions  of  the  principle 
and  form  of  government :  but  it  is  truly  marvellous  that  any 
mind  should  have  produced  a  work  so  advanced,  and  even 
nearer  to  a  positive  view  than  his  other  works,  at  a  time  when 
poUtical  observation  was  restricted  to  a  uniform  and  prehmi- 
naiy  social  state,  and  when  the  nascent  positive  spirit  lived 
feebly  in  geometry  alone.  The  analysis  by  which  he  refuted 
the  dangerous  fiancies  of  Plato  and  Ms  imitators  about  com- 
munity of  property  evidences  a  rectitude,  a  sagacity,  and  a 
strength  which,  in  their  application  to  such  subjects,  have  been 
rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  Thus  much  I  have  said, 
in  the  way  of  homage  to  the  first  manifestation  of  human 
genius  on  the  great  subject  of  government,  notwithstanding 
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the  evident  influence  that  it  has  exercised  upon  ^lilosophical 
meditation,  from  its  own  day  to  this. 

The  works  which  succeeded  need  not  detain  us.  ThCT  were 
merely  an  accumulation  of  fresh  materials,  classified  by  the 
type  that  Aristotle  had  furnished.  The  next  period  worth 
notice  is  that  in  which  the  preponderance  of  the  positive  spirit 
in  the  study  of  phenomena  caused  the  first  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  general  laws,  and  in  which  the  idea  of 
human  progress  b^an  to  assume  some  consistency ;  and,  to 
find  these  two  conditions  in  concurrence,  we  can  hardly  go 
further  back  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    The  first 

and  most  important  series  of  works  which  then 

onteBquieu.     pjgg^Qjjg  itself  is  that  of  Montcsquieu,  first,  in 

his  treatise  on  the  '^  Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  Romans,'' 
and  afterwards  in  his  '^  Spirit  of  Laws.''  The  great  strength 
of  tins  memorable  work  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  its  tendency 
to  regard  pohtical  phenomena  as  subject  to  invariable  laws, 
like  sJl  other  phenomena.  This  is  numifested  at  the  very  out- 
set, in  the  preliminary  chapter,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  general  idea  of  law  is 
directly  defined,  in  relation  to  all,  even  to  political  subjects,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  in  the  simplest  positive 
investigations.  The  progress  of  science  which  had  been  effected 
by  the  labours  of  Descartes,  Galileo  and  Kepler,  a  century 
before,  had  rendered  the  most  advanced  minds  familiar  with 
an  incomplete  notion  of  progress.  Montesquieu's  conception 
was  a  generalization  of  this  incomplete  notion :  and^  instead 
of  denying  originality  to  so  eminent  a  service,  we  may  weU  be 
amazed  that  such  a  conception  should  be  offered,  before  the 
positive  method  had  extended  beyond  the  simplest  natural 
phenomena, — ^being  scarcely  admitted  into  the  department  of 
chemistry,  and  not  yet  heard  of  in  the  study  of  living  bodies. 
And,  in  the  other  view,  a  man  must  have  been  in  advance  of 
his  time,  who  could  conceive  of  natural  laws  as  the  basis  of 
social  speculation  and  action,  while  all  other  able  men  were 
talking  about  the  absolute  and  indefinite  power  of  l^islators, 
when  armed  with  due  authority,  to  modify  at  will  the  social 
state.  The  very  qualities,  however,  which  give  its  pre-emi- 
nence to  Montesquieu's  work  prove  to  us  the  impossibility  of 
success  in  an  enterprise*  so  premature  in  regard  to  its  proposed 
object,  the  very  conditions  of  which  were  still  impracticable. 
The  project  of  the  work  is  not  fulfilled  in  its  course ;  and^ 
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admirable  as  are  some  of  its  details^  it  falls  back^  like  all 
others,  upon  the  primitive  type  offered  by  Aristotle^s  treatise. 
We  find  no  reference  of  social  phenomena  to  the  laws  whose 
existence  was  announced  at  the  outset ;  nor  any  scientific  se- 
lection and  connection  of  £Eu;ts.  The  general  nature  of  his 
practical  conclusions  seems  to  show  how  fsur  the  execution  of 
his  work  was  firom  corresponding  with  his  original  intention ; 
for  his  desultory  review  d  the  whole  mass  of  social  subjects 
ends  in  his  settmg  up^  as  a  universal  political  type^  the  English 
parliamentary  system,  the  insufficiency  of  which,  for  the  sa- 
tisCu^on  of  modem  social  requirements,  was  not,  it  is  true, 
so  conspicuous  in  his  day  as  it  is  now,  but  still  discernible 
enough,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see.  It  was  honourable 
to  Montesquieu's  philosophical  character,  that  he  steered  wide 
of  the  metaphysic^  Utopias  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  resorted 
rather  to  the  narrow  anchorage  at  which  he  rested ;  but  such  a 
rescMTt^  so  narrow  and  so  barren,  proves  that  he  had  wandered 
away  fiom  the  course  announced  by  himself.  The  only  part 
of  the  book  which  bears  any  true  marks  of  sustained  positivity 
IS  that  in  which  the  social  influence  of  permanent  local  causes, 
—of  that  which  in  political  language  we  may  call  climate, — ^is 
considered.  This  view,  evidently  derived  from  Hippocrates, 
manifests  a  tendency  to  attach  observed  phenomena  to  forces 
able  to  produce  them,  as  in  natural  philosophy;  but  the  aim 
has  &iled.  The  true  political  influence  of  climate  is  miscon- 
ceived, and  usually  much  exaggerated,  through  the  common 
error  of  analysing  a  mere  modification  before  the  main  action 
is  fiilly  understood ;  which  is  much  like  trying  to  determine 
planetEury  perturbations  before  ascertaining  the  chief  gravita- 
tions. This  error  was  inevitable  under  Montesquieu's  ne- 
cessary ignorance  of  the  great  social  laws,  while  he  was  bent 
upon  introducing  the  positive  spirit  into  the  domain  of  politics. 
He  naturally  betook  himself  to  the  only  class  of  social  specu- 
lations which  seemed  fit  for  his  purpose.  Pardonable  or  una- 
voidable as  was  his  fiEulure,  it  is  a  new  evidence  of  the  vast  gap 
which  lies  open  at  the  outset  of  the  science.  Montesquieu 
did  not  even  perceive,  any  more  than  others,  the  fact  which 
should  regulate  the  whole  political  theory  of  climate ; — ^that 
local  physical  causes,  very  powerfrQ  in  the  early  days  of  civiliza- 
tion, lose  their  force  in  proportion  as  human  development  ad- 
mits of  their  being  neutralized  : — a  view  which  would  certainly 
have  occurred  to  Montesquieu  if  he  had  possessed  himself  of 

n  3 
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the  fundamental  notion  of  human  progression  hefore  he  treated 
of  the  political  theory  of  climate.  Thus,  this  great  philosopher 
proposed  a  grand  enterprise  which  was  premature  in  two  senses, 
and  in  which  he  could  not  hut  fail, — ^first,  by  bringing  social 
phenomena  under  the  operation  of  the  positive  spirit  before 
it  had  been  introduced  into  the  system  of  biologiod  science ; 
and  again,  in  proposing  social  reoi^anization  during  a  period 
mark^  out  for  revolutionary  action.  This  explains  why  a 
mind  so  eminent  should  have  exercised,  through  its  very  ad- 
vancement, an  immediate  influence  very  inferior  to  that  of  a 
mere  sophist,  like  Rousseau,  whose  intellectual  state,  much 
better  adapted  to  the  disposition  of  his  contemporaries,  allowed 
him  to  constitute  himself,  with  so  remarkable  a  success,  the 
natural  organ  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  time.  It 
is  by  our  posterity  that  Montesquieu  will  be  duly  estimated, 
when  the  extension  of  the  positive  philosophy  to  social  specu- 
lations will  disclose  the  high  value  of  the  precocious  attempts 
which,  though  doomed  to  failure,  yield  the  light  by  which  ihe 
general  question  must  be  laid  down. 

^  After  Montesquieu,  the  next  great  addition  to 

^  ^"*  ■  Sociology  (which  is  the  term  I  may  be  allowed  to 
invent  to  designate  Social  Physics)  was  made  by  Ck>ndorcet, 
proceeding  on  the  views  suggested  by  his  illustrious  firiend 
Turgot.  Turgof  8  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  theory  of 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  were  doubtless  the  basis  of 
Condoroet^s  spcinilation  exhibited  in  his  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind^  in  which  the  scientific  con- 
ception of  the  social  progression  of  the  race  was,  for  the  first 
time,  clearly  and  directly  proposed,  with  a  distinct  assertion  of 
its  primary  importance.  The  strength  of  the  work  lies  in  its 
introduction,  in  which  Condorcet  exhibits  his  general  idea, 
and  proposes  his  philosophical  project  of  studying  the  radical 
connection  of  the  various  social  states  of  mankind.  These 
few  immortal  pages  leave  really  nothing  to  be  desired  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  sociological  question  at  lai^,  which 
will,  in  my  opinion,  rest,  through  all  future  time,  on  this  ad- 
mirable statement.  The  execution  is  far  from  corresponding 
with  the  greatness  of  the  project ;  but  no  failure  in  the  carrying 
out  can  impair  the  value  of  the  design.  The  success  and  the 
failure  may  both  be  easily  accounted  for  by  a  consideration  of 
the  scientific  and  political  knowledge  of  the  time.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  natural  sciences,  and  especially  of  chemistry,  during 
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the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  had  thoroughly  established 
in  the  best  minds  of  the  period  the  idea  of  positive  laws ;  and 
the  stndy  of  living  bodies,  in  the  departments  of  anatomy  and 
taxonomy,  if  not  of  physiology,  began  to  assume  a  truly  scientific 
character.  Condorcet's  mind  was  rationally  prepared  by  ma- 
theniatical  study,  under  the  direction  of  D'Alembert :  by  his 
philosophical  position  in  society,  he  had  all  the  advantage  of 
the  expansion  of  physico-chemical  science  then  taking  place ; 
and  of  the  labours  of  Haller,  Jussieu,  Linnseus,  Buffon  and 
Vicq-d'Azir  in  the  principal  departments  of  biological  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  conceive  the  enter- 
prise of  carrying  into  the  speculative  study  of  social  phenomena 
the  same  positive  method  which,  fix)m  the  time  of  Descartes, 
had  been  regenerating  the  entire  system  of  human  knowledge. 
With  equal  advantages,  and  his  higher  order  of  genius,  Mon- 
tesquieu would,  no  doubt,  have  achieved  higher  results  than 
he  has  left  us.  Still,  even  Condorcet's  project  was  premature, 
though  less  so  than  that  of  Montesquieu ;  for  a  great  deficiency 
remained  in  the  imperfect  state  of  biological  knowledge,  and 
especially  in  the  exclusion  of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena 
from  treatment  by  the  positive  method :  and  the  unfortunate 
Condorcet  did  not  live  to  see  them  assume  their  proper  place. 
In  their  absence,  he  lost  himself  in  wanderings  after  an  inde- 
finite perfectibility,  and  chimerical  and  absurd  anticipations. 
Such  aberrations,  affecting  such  men,  are  a  lesson  to  us  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  imaided  reason  overleaping  the  inter- 
nals which  have  not  been  steadily  explored  in  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  human  mind.  As  to  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  time, — the  idea  of  social  progression  was  certainly  more 
distinct  and  more  firm  in  Condorcet's  than  in  Montesquieu's 
time :  for  the  tendency  of  society  to  relinquish  the  ancient 
social  system  was  becoming  evident,  though  the  new  system 
which  was  to  succeed  it  was  but  vaguely  suspected,  even  where 
it  was  not  wholly  misconceived.  The  evil  influence  of  the 
refolutionary  docmne  is  singularly  exhibited  in  Condorcet's 
▼ork,  in  the  form  of  an  inconsistency  which  must  strike  every 
reader.  The  human  race  is  there  represented  as  having  at- 
tamed  a  vast  degree  of  perfection  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  the  author  attributes  an  entirely  retrogressive 
inflnenoe  to  almost  every  doctrine,  institution  and  preponderant 
power  throughout  the  whole  past.  Whereas,  the  total  pro- 
gress accomplished  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  result  of  the 
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Tarious  kinds  of  partial  progress  realized  since  the  b^;inning 
of  civilization^  in  virtue  of  the  gradual  onward  course  of  hu- 
man nature.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  Condorcet  describes 
would  be  nothing  else  than  a  perpetual  miracle ;  and  it  is  not 
to  him^  therefore^  that  we  can  look  for  any  disclosure  of  the 
laws  of  human  development^  any  appreciation  of  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  the  revolutionary  philosophy,  or  any  general  con- 
ception of  the  futtire  of  society.  Here  again  we  recognize 
the  philosophical  superiority  of  Montesquieu,  who,  not  having 
Condorcet's  opportunities  of  estimating  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  had  been  able  to  free  his  mind  from  those  critical  pre- 
judices  in  regard  to  the  past  which  formed  the  views  of  ail 
around  him,  and  had  injured  his  own  earlier  speculations. 
This  brief  survey  of  the  labours  of  these  great  men  shows  us 
that  the  basis  of  true  social  science  can  be  fixed  only  after 
the  revolutionary  spirit  has  begun  to  decline ;  and  thus  the 
political,  as  well  as  the  scientific  indications  of  the  subject 
point  to  our  own  time  as  that  in  which  such  a  science  is  to  be 
founded.  Condorcet  gave  us  a  dear  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise ;  but  the  whole  accomplishment  yet  remains 
to  be  achieved. 

These  two  attempts  are  really  all  that  have  been  made  in 
the  right  road  to  social  science ;  for  they  are  the  only  specu- 
lations which  have  been  based  on  the  a^regate  of  lustorical 
&cts.  I  shall  have  occasion,  further  on,  to  notice  some  at- 
tempts which  are  not  worthy  to  rank  with  these,  and  which 
merely  testify  to  the  existing  need  of  social  science  by  showing 
how  various  are  the  directions  in  which  it  is  sought.  On  one 
subject,  however,  I  shall  here  make  a  few  observations,  in 
order  to  illustrate  further  the  aim  and  spirit  of  my  own  efibrts 
to  constitute  a  basia  for  social  science.  That  subject  ia  the 
nature  and  object  of  what  is  called  Political  Economy. 

We  cannot  impute  to  political  economists  any 
l^^  ^"   design  to  establish  social  science;  for  it  is  the 

express  assertion  of  the  most  classical  among 
them  that  their  subject  is  wholly  distinct  from,  and  indepen- 
dent of  general  political  science.  Yet,  sincere  as  they  doubt- 
less are  in  their  dogma  of  isolation,  they  are  no  less  sin- 
cerely persuaded  that  they  have  applied  the  positive  spirit  to 
economical  science;  and  they  perpetually  set  forth  their  me- 
thod as  the  type  by  which  all  social  theories  will  be  finally 
regenerated.    As  this  pretension  has  obtained  credit  enough 
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to  procure  the  establisliment  of  several  professorships  for  this 
species  of  instraction^  I  find  myself  obliged  to  explain  why  it 
is  that  I  cannot,  as  would  be  very  desirable,  propose  to  carry 
on  my  enterprise  finom  the  point  reached  by  these  philoso- 
phers, but  must  begin  fix)m  the  beginning.  My  criticism  on 
political  economy  in  this  place  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  it  is  not  the  philosophical  creation  that  we  want ; 
and  I  must  refer  to  my  exposition  as  a  whole  any  objectors  to 
my  summary  estimate  of  political  economy. 

It  is  tmfavonrable  to  the  philosophical  pretensions  of  the 
economists  that,  being  almost  invariably  lawyers  or  literary 
men,  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  discipline  in  that  spirit 
of  positive  rationality  wUch  they  suppose  they  have  intro- 
duced into  their  researches.  Precluded  by  their  education 
from  any  idea  of  scientific  observation  of  even  the  smallest 
phenomena,  firom  any  notion  of  natural  laws,  from  all  percep- 
tion of  what  demonstration  is,  they  must  obviously  be  inca- 
pable of  applying,  impromptu,  a  method  in  which  they  have 
had  no  practice  to  the  most  difficult  of  all  analyses.  The  only 
philosophical  preparation  that  they  can  show  is  a  set  of  vague 
prec^ts  of  general  logic,  susceptible  of  no  real  use ;  and  thus, 
their  conceptions  present  a  purely  metaphysical  character. 
There  is  one  great  exceptional  case  which  I  must  at  once 
exempt  firom  this  criticism, — ^that  of  the  illustrious  philoso- 
pher, Adam  Smith,  who  made  no  pretension  to  found  a  new  spe- 
cial science ;  but  merely  proposed,  (what  he  admirably  achieved) 
to  illustrate  some  leading  points  of  social  philosophy  by  lu- 
minous analyses  relating  to  the  division  of  employments,  the 
function  of  money,  the  general  action  of  banks,  etc.,  and 
other  chief  portions  of  the  industrial  developments  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Though  involved,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  metaphysical  philosophy,  a  mind  of  such  quality  as  his 
could  not,  however  distinguished  in  the  metaphysical  school^ 
be  blinded  by  its  illusions,  because  his  preparatory  studies  had 
impressed  hun  with  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  a  true  scien- 
tific method,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  valuable  sketches  of 
the  philosophical  history  of  the  sciences,  and  of  astronomy  in 
particular^  which  are  published  among  his  posthumous  works. 
The  economists  have  no  right  to  claim  Adam  Smith  as  their 
authority  while  the  whole  dogmatic  part  of  their  science 
presents  a  merely  metaphysical  character,  dressed  up  with 
special  forma  and  a  list  of  scientific  terms,  *taken  bodily  firom 
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former  pliiloiK>pliical  expositions^ — ^as^  for  instance^  firom  the 
theolc^co-metaphysical  writings  of  Spinoza.  The  contempo- 
rary history  of  this  so-called  science  confirms  this  judgment 
of  its  nature.  The  most  certain  signs  of  ooncqptions  being 
scientific  are  continuousness  and  fertility :  and  when  existing 
works^  instead  of  being  the  result  and  development  of  those 
that  have  gone  before^  have  a  character  as  personal  as  that  of 
their  authors,  and  bring  the  most  fundamental  ideas  into  ques- 
tion; and  when,  again,  the  dogmatic  constitution  provides  for  no 
real  and  sustained  progress,  but  only  for  a  barren  reproduction 
of  old  controversies,  it  is  dear  that  we  are  dealing  with  no  posi- 
tive doctrine  whatever,  but  merely  with  theological  or  meta- 
physical dissertations.  And  this  is  the  spectacle  which  poli- 
tical economy  has  presented  for  half  a  century  past.  K  our 
economists  were  really  the  sdentific  successors  of  Adam  Smith, 
thev  would  show  us  where  they  had  carried  on  and  completed 
their  master's  doctrine,  and  what  new  discoveries  they  had 
added  to  his  primitive  surveys;  but  looking  with  an  impartial 
eye  upon  their  disputes  on  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  value, 
utility,  production,  etc.,  we  might  imagine  ourselves  present 
at  the  strangest  conferences  of  the  scholiasts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  about  the  attributes  of  their  metaphysical  entities ;  which 
indeed  economical  conceptions  resemble  more  and  more,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  dogmatized  and  refined  upon.  The 
result  in  both  cases  is,  but  too  often,  the  perversion  of  the 
valuable  indications  of  popular  good  sense,  which  become 
confused,  inapplicable,  and  productive  only  of  idle  disputes 
about  words.  All  intelligent  men,  for  instance,  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  terms  prodttct  and  producer ;  but,  firom 
the  time  that  economical  metaphysics  undertook  to  define 
them,  the  idea  of  production  has  become,  through  vicious 
generalizations,  so  indeterminate,  that  conscientious  and  clear 
writers  are  obliged  to  use  circuitous  explanations  to  avoid  the 
use  of  terms  which  have  become  obscure  and  equivocal.  Such 
abuse  is  analogous  to  that  which  metaphysics  has  introduced 
into  the  study  of  the  human  understanding^  with  regard,  for 
instance,  to  the  general  ideas  of  analysis  and  synthesis  and 
the  like.  The  avowal  of  the  economists  that  their  science  is 
isolated  firom  that  of  social  philosophy  in  general,  is  itself  a 
sufficient  confirmation  of  my  judgment ;  for  it  is  a  universal 
fact  in  social,  as  in  biologic^  science,  that  all  the  various 
general  aspects  of  the  subject  are  scientifically  one,  and  ration- 
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ally  inseparable^  so  that  they  caimot  be  illustrated  but  by  each 
other.  Thus^  the  economical  or  industrial  analysis  of  society 
caimot  be  effected  in  the  positive  method,  apart  from  its  intel- 
lectoal,  moral,  and  political  analysis,  past  and  present.  And 
thus  does  the  boasted  isolation  of  political  economy  testify  to 
its  being  grounded  on  a  metaphysical  basis. 

This  is  the  dogmatic  aspect  of  the  science.  But  it  T^ould 
be  unjust  to  forget  that,  looking  at  this  doctrine  historically, 
tad  more  with  a  political  than  a  scientific  view,  it  constitutes 
a  final  essential  part  of  the  system  of  critical  philosophy, 
which  has  exercised  an  indispensable,  though  transitory  influ- 
ence during  the  revolutionary  period.  PoUtical  Economy  has 
borne  an  honourable  share  in  this  vast  intellectual  conflict,  by 
thoroughly  discrediting  the  industrial  polity  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  became  more  and  more  injurious,  in  its  descent  to 
our  time,  to  the  industry  which  it  had  once  protected.  Such 
is  the  credit  due  to  Political  Economy.  Its  worst  practical 
finilt  is  that,  like  the  other  portions  of  the  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy, it  systematizes  anarchy ;  and  the  danger  is  only  ag- 
gravated by  its  use  of  modem  scientific  forms.  It  has  not 
been  satisfied  with  criticizing,  in  much  too  absolute  a  way,  the 
industrial  polity  of  the  old  European  sovereignties,  without 
which  the  industrial  development  of  modem  times  could 
nerer  have  taken  place :  it  goes  far  beyond  this;  it  sets  up  as 
a  oniyersal  dogma  the  absence  of  all  regulating  intervention 
whatever  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  spontaneous 
rise  of  society ;  so  that,  on  every  serious  occasion,  this  doctrine 
can  respond  to  urgent  practical  needs  only  by  the  uniform 
reproduction  of  this  systematic  negation.  Because  it  per- 
ceives a  natural  tendency  in  society  to  arrange  itself  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  not  seeing  in  this  a  suggestion  of  an  order  to  be 
promoted  by  social  arrangements,  it  preaches  an  absence  of 
regulation  which,  if  carried  out  to  the  limit  of  the  principle, 
would  lead  to  the  methodical  abolition  of  all  government. 
But  here  we  meet  the  compensating  virtue  that  political  eco- 
nomy insists  on  all  human  interests  being  bound  up  toge- 
ther, and  thereforo  susceptible  of  a  permanent  reconciliation. 
Though  this  may  be  simply  the  expression  of  the  convictions 
of  popular  good  sense,  philosophy  owes  a  tribute  of  eternal 
gratitude  to  the  economists  for  their  excellent  service  in 
extinguishing  the  disastrous  and  immoral  prejudice  which 
concluded  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  some  to  be 
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view  to  immediate  popularity  by  miiiistering  to  the  popular 
taste.  One  of  the  most  promising  incidents  of  the  time  is 
the  introduction  into  the  highly  metaphysical  class  of  jurists 
of  an  historical  school  which  has  undertaken  to  connect^  during 
every  period  of  histonr^  the  whole  of  its  legislation  with  the 
corresponding  state  oi  society. 

If  the  preceding  chapter  disclosed  the  destination  of  the 
great  philosophical  creation  of  which  I  am  treating^  the  pre- 
sent eidiibits  its  necessity^  and  the  opportuneness  of  the  time. 
Attempts  to  constitute  a  science  of  society  would  not  have 
been  so  obstinate^  nor  pursued  in  ways  so  various,  if  an  in- 
stinctive need  of  it  had  not  been  deeply  felt.  At  the  same 
time,  the  general  analysis  of  the  chief  efforts  hitherto  made  ex- 
plains their  failure,  and  convinces  us  that  the  whole  enterprise 
remains  to  be  even  conceived  of  in  a  manner  which  will  secure 
its  accomplishment.  Nothing  now  prevents  our  going  on  to 
the  fulfilment  of  this  proposed  task,  by  entering,  in  the  next 
chapter,  on  the  study  of  the  method  in  Social  Physics.  We 
have  so  ascertained  and  cleared  our  ground,  by  firet  taking  a 
survey  of  our  condition  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and 
then  reviewing  the  preparation  made,  that  we  are  at  full  liberty 
to  follow  the  speculative  development  that  will  prevail  through- 
out the  rest  of  this  book,  which  will  close  with  the  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  theory  and  practice  of  Social  Physics. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHAAACTEBISnCS  OF  THE  FOSmVE  METHOD  IN  ITS 
APPMOATION  TO  SOCIAL  PHENOMENA. 

Ik  every  scieiioe  conoeptions  which  relate  to  method  are  in- 
separable  firom  those  which  relate  to  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration. The  method  has  to  be  so  yaried  in  its  application^ 
and  80  largely  modified  by  the  complexity  and  speoal  nature 
of  the  phenomena^  in  each  case,  that  any  general  notions  of 
method  would  be  too  indefinite  for  actual  use.  If,  therefore, 
we  have  not  separated  the  method  fix)m  the  doctrine  in  the 
sunpler  departments  of  science,  much  less  should  we  think  of 
doing  so  when  treating  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  social 
Ufe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  feature  of  this  last  case, — ^its 
waDt  of  positivity.  In  the  formation  of  a  new  science  the 
general  spirit  of  it  must  be  seized  before  its  particular  parts 
can  be  investigated :  that  is,  we  must  have  some  notion  of  the 
doctrine  before  examining  the  method,  and  then  the  method 
cannot  be  estimated  in  any  other  way  than  by  its  use.  Thus, 
I  have  not  to  ofier  a  logical  exposition  of  method  in  social 
phyncs  before  proceeding  to  the  science  itself;  but  I  must 
follow  the  same  plan  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  anterior 
tdenoes, — ^ascertaining  its  general  spirit,  and  what  are  the 
collective  resources  proper  to  it.  Though  these  subjects  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  science  itself,  we  may  consider  them  as 
belonging  to  the  method,  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
direct  our  understandings  in  the  pursuit  of  this  difficult  study. 
In  the  higher  order  of  sciences, — in  those  which  are  the 
simplest  and  the  most  advanced, — the  philosophical  definition 
of  each  was  almost  sufficient  to  characterize  their  condition 
snd  general  resources,  to  which  no  doubt  could  attach.  But 
the  case  is  otherwise  with  a  recent  and  extremely  complex 
study,  the  very  nature  of  which  has  to  be  settled  by  laborious 
chscuasions,  which  are  happily  needless  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
ceding sdenoes.  In  treating  of  Biology,  we  found  it  neces- 
ssry  to  dwell  upon  preparatory  explanations  which  would  have 
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seemed  pnerile  in  any  of  the  foregoing  departments,  because 
the  chief  bases  of  a  science  about  which  there  were  still  so 
many  disputes  must  be  indisputably  settled  before  it  could 
take  rank  in  the  positive  series.  It  is  evident  that  the  same 
process  is  even  more  needful,  and  must  be  more  laborious,  in 
the  case  of  the  science  of  social  development,  which  has 
hitherto  had  no  character  of  positivity  at  all,  and  which  some 
of  the  ablest  minds  of  our  time  sentence  never  to  have  any. 
We  must  not  be  surprised  then  if,  after  applying  here  the 
simplest  and  most  radical  ideas  of  positive  philosophy,  such 
as  would  indeed  appear  trivial  in  their  formal  application  to 
the  more  advanced  sciences,  the  result  should  appear  to  many, 
even  among  the  enlightened,  to  constitute  too  bold  an  innova- 
tion, though  the  conditions  may  be  no  more  than  the  barest 
equivalent  of  those  which  are  admitted  in  every  other  case. 

Infimtile  sUite  ^  ^®  ^^^  ^*  »  philosophical  eye  upon  the 
of  social  present  state  of  social  science,  we  cannot  but  re- 

■cience.  oognize  in  it  the  combination  of  all  the  features 

of  that  theologico-metaphysical  infancy  which  all  the  other 
sciences  have  had  to  pass  through.  The  present  condition  of 
political  science  revives  before  our  eyes  the  anal<^  of  what 
astrology  was  to  astronomy,  alchemy  to  chemistry,  and  the 
search  for  the  universal  panacea  to  the  system  of  medical 
studies.  We  may,  for  our  present  purpose,  consider  the  theo- 
logical and  the  metaphysical  polities  together, — the  second 
bemg  only  a  modification  of  the  first  in  its  relation  to  social 
science.  Their  attributes  are  the  same,  consisting,  in  regard 
to  method,  in  the  preponderance  of  imagination  over  obs^a* 
tion;  and,  in  regard  to  doctrine,  in  the  exclusive  investigation 
of  absolute  ideas ;  the  result  of  both  of  which  is  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  and  indefinite  action  over 
phenomena  which  are  not  r^arded  as  subject  to  invariable 
natural  laws.  In  short,  the  general  spirit  of  all  speculation  at 
that  stage  is  at  once  ideal  in  its  course,  absolute  in  its  concep- 
tion, and  arbitrary  in  its  application ;  and  these  are  unques- 
tionably the  prevailing  characteristics  of  social  speculation  at 
present,  regutled  from  any  point  of  view  whatever.  If  we  re- 
verse all  the  three  aspects,  we  shall  have  precisely  the  spirit 
which  must  actuate  the  formation  of  positive  sociology,  and 
which  must  afterwards  direct  its  continuous  development. 
The  scientific  spirit  is  radically  distinguished  fiN)m  the  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  by  the  steady  subordination  of  the 
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imaginatian  to  obsenration ;  and  though  the  positive  philoso- 
phy offsrs  the  vastest  and  richest  field  to  human  imagination^ 
it  restricts  it  to  discovering  and  perfecting  the  co-ordination 
of  observed  £Bcts^  and  the  means  of  effecting  new  researches : 
and  it  is  this  habit  of  subjecting  scientific  conceptions  to  the 
fiu!t8  whose  connection  has  to  be  disclosed,  which  it  is  above 
all  things  necessary  to  introduce  into  social  researches;  for  the 
observations  hitherto  made  have  been  vague  and  ill-circum- 
scribed, so  as  to  afford  no  adequate  foundation  for  scientific 
reasoning;  and  they  are  usually  modified  themselves  at  the 
jdeasure  of  an  imagination  stimulated  by  the  most  fluctuating 
passions.  From  their  complexity,  and  their  closer  connection 
with  human  passions,  political  speculations  must  be  detained 
longer  than  any  others  in  this  deplorable  philosophical  condi- 
tion, in  which  they  are  still  involved,  while  simpler  and  less 
stimulating  sciences  have  successively  obtained  emancipation ; 
bat  we  must  remember  that  all  other  kinds  of  scientific  con- 
ception have  gone  through  the  same  stage,  firom  which  they 
have  issued  with  the  more  difficulty  and  delay  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  complexity  and  special  nature.  It  is,  indeed, 
(Hily  in  our  own  day  that  the  more  complex  have  issued  firom 
that  condition  at  all,  as  we  saw  to  be  the  case  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  phenomena  of  individual  life,  which  are  still 
studied  in  a  way  dmost  as  anti-scientific  as  political  pheno- 
mena themselves.  We  must  not,  then,  consider  that  uncer- 
tainty and  vagueness  in  observation  are  proper  to  political 
subjects.  It  is  only  that  the  same  imperfection  which  has  had 
its  day  throughout  the  whole  range  of  speculation  is  here  more 
intense  and  protracted ;  and  the  same  theory  which  shows  how 
this  must  be  the  case  gives  us  full  assurance  of  a  philosophi- 
cal regeneration  in  this  department  of  science  analogous  to 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rest,  though  by  means  of  se- 
verer intellectual  difficulty,  and  the  embarrassment  which  may 
arise  from  collision  with  the  predominant  passions  of  men;  a 
liability  which  cannot  but  stimulate  the  endeavours  of  real 
thinkers. 

If  we  contemplate  the  positive  spirit  in  its  re-   rj^^  relative 
lation  to  scientific  conception,  rather  than  the   Bupeneding 
mode  of  procedure,  we  shall  find  that  this  philo-   *^®  absolute. 
eophy  is  distinguished  firom  the  theologioo-metaphysical  by 
its  tendency  to  render  relative  the  ideas  which  were  at  first 
absolute.    This  inevitable  passage  from  the  absolute  to  the 
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relative  is  one  of  the  most  important  philosopUcal  resnlts  of 
each  of  the  intellectual  revolutions  which  has  carried  on  every 
kind  of  speculation  from  the  theological  or  metaphysical  to 
the  scientific  state.  In  a  scientific  view^  this  contrast  between 
the  relative  and  the  absolute  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
decisive  manifestation  of  the  antipathy  between  the  modem 
philosophy  and  the  ancient.  All  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  beings,  and  their  first  and  final  causes,  must  always  be  ab- 
solute ;  whereas  the  study  of  the  laws  of  phenomena  must  be 
relative,  since  it  supposes  a  continuous  progress  of  speculation 
subject  to  the  gradual  improvement  of  observation,  without 
the  precise  reality  being  ever  fully  disclosed :  so  that  the  rela- 
tive character  of  scientific  conceptions  is  inseparable  from  the 
true  idea  of  natural  laws,  just  as  the  chimerical  inclination 
for  absolute  knowledge  accompanies  every  use  of  theological 
fictions  and  metaphysical  entities.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  absolute  spirit  characterizes  social  speculation  now,  wher- 
ever it  exists,  as  the  different  schools  are  all  agreed  in  looking 
for  an  immutable  political  type,  which  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  regular  modification  of  political  conceptions  according 
to  the  variable  state  of  civilization.  This  absolute  spirit, 
having  prevailed  through  all  social  changes,  and  their  cor- 
responding philosophical  divergences,  is  now  so  inherent  in 
existing  political  science  that  it  affords,  amidst  all  its  enor- 
mous evils,  the  only  means  of  restraining  individual  eccen- 
tricities, and  excluding  the  influx  of  arbitrarilv  variable  opi- 
nions. Thus,  such  philosophers  as  have  desirea  to  emancipate 
themselves  firom  this  absolutism,  without  having  risen  to  the 
conception  of  a  positive  social  philosophy,  have  justly  incurred 
the  reproach  of  representing  political  ideas  as  uncertain  and 
even  arbitrary  in  their  nature,  because  they  have  deprived 
them  of  whatever  character  of  consistency  they  had,  without 
substituting  any  other.  They  have  even  cast  a  sort  of  dis- 
credit upon  all  philosophical  enterprise  in  the  direction  of 
political  science,  which,  losing  its  absolutism,  seemed  to  lose 
its  stability,  and  therefore  its  morality.  A  positive  sociology, 
however,  would  put  to  flight  all  these  natural,  though  em- 
pirical fears ;  for  all  antecedent  experience  shows  that  in  other 
departments  of  natural  philosophy,  scientific  ideas  have  not 
become  arbitrary  by  becoming  relative,  but  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, acquired  a  new  consistence  and  stability  by  being  im- 
plicated in  a  system  of  relations  which  is  ever  extending  and 
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strengthenings  and  more  and  more  restraining  all  serious 
aberration.  There  is  therefore  no  fear  of  falling  into  a  dan- 
gerous BcepticiBm  by  destroying  the  absolute  spirit^  if  it  is 
done  in  the  natural  course  of  passing  on  towards  the  positive 
state.  Here^  as  elsewhere^  it  is  characteristic  of  the  positive 
philosophy  to  destroy  no  means  of  intellectual  co-ordmation 
without  substituting  one  more  effectual  and  more  extended; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  transition  from  the  absolute  to  the 
relative  offers  the  only  existing  means  of  attaining  to  political 
conceptions  that  can  gradually  secure  an  unanimous  and  per- 
manent assent. 

The  importance  and  soundness  of  these  conditions  are  less 
conspicuous  than  they  might  be^  on  account  of  the  too  close 
connection  which^  in  social  science  more  than  any  other,  still 
exists  between  theory  and  practice,  in  consequence  of  which 
all  specuiatiye  and  abstract  appreciation,  however  supremely 
important,  excites  only  a  feeble  interest  and  inadequate  atten- 
tion. To  show  how  this  confusion  results  from  the  imper- 
fection of  social  science,  as  the  most  complex  of  all,  we  must 
look  at  the  existing  political  spirit  in  relation  to  its  general 
application,  and  not  for  the  moment  in  relation  to  the  science 
itsdf.  In  this  view  we  see  that  the  existing  PrwmnptuouB 
political  spirit  is  marked  by  its  disposition  to  character  of 
exercise  an  illimitable  action  over  the  corre-  ^^®.  exiBting 
sponding  phenomena,  as  it  was  once  supposed  po^^^cd^pinL 
possible  to  do  in  other  departments  of  philosophy.  Men 
w&re  long  in  learning  that  Man's  power  of  modifying  pheno- 
mena can  result  only  from  his  knowledge  of  their  natural 
laws ;  and  in  the  in&ncy  of  each  science,  they  believed  them- 
selves able  to  exert  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  pheno- 
mena of  that  science.  As  this  happened  precisely  at  the 
period  when  they  had  the  least  power  over  phenomena,  from 
ignorance  of  their  laws,  they  rested  their  confidence  on  expec- 
tations of  aid  from  supernatural  agents,  or  mysterious  forces 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  all  that  they  saw.  The  delusion 
was  protracted,  and  the  growth  of  true  science  hindered  in 
proportion,  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  descending 
sdenoes,  as  each  order  of  phenomena  exhibited  less  generaUty 
than  the  last,  and  obscured  the  perception  as  to  what  the  mo- 
difying power  of  Man  really  is.  Social  phenomena  are,  of 
conise,  from  their  extreme  complexity,  the  last  to  be  freed 
from  this  pretension :  but  it  is  therefore  only  the  more  neces- 
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sary  to  remember  that  the  pretensioii  existed  with  regard  to 
all  the  rest^  in  their  earliest  stage,  and  to  anticipate  therefore 
that  social  science  wHl,  in  its  turn,  be  emancipated  firom  the 
delusion.  It  still  hangs  about  the  daas  of  intellectual  and 
moral  phenomena;  but  otherwise  it  is  now  confined  to  social 
subjects.  There,  amidst  the  dawning  of  a  sounder  philosophy^ 
we  see  statesmen  and  politicians  still  supposing  that  social 
phenomena  can  be  modified  at  will,  the  human  race  haTing*^ 
in  their  view,  no  spontaneous  impulsion,  but  being  always 
ready  to  yield  to  any  influence  of  the  legislator,  spiritual  or 
temporal,  provided  he  is  invested  with  a  sufiicient  authority. 
We  see  the  theolc^cal  polity,  as  before,  more  consistent  than 
the  metaphysical,  explaining  the  monstrous  disproportion  be- 
tween slight  causes  and  vast  effects,  by  regarding  the  legis- 
lator as  merely  the  oi^an  of  a  supernatural  and  absolute 
power :  and  again,  we  see  the  metaphysical  school  following 
the  same  course,  merely  substituting  for  Providence  its  unin- 
telligible entities,  and  especially  its  grand  entity.  Nature, 
which  comprehends  all  the  rest,  and  is  evidently  only  an  ab- 
stract deterioration  of  the  theological  principle.  Ooing  fur- 
ther than  the  theological  school  in  its  disdain  of  the  subjection 
of  effects  to  causes,  it  escapes  firam  difficulty  by  attributing 
observed  events  to  chance,  and  sometimes,  when  that  method 
is  too  obviously  absurd,  exaggerating  ridiculously  the  influence 
of  the  individual  mind  upon  the  course  of  human  affairs. 
The  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  represents  the  social 
action  of  Man  to  be  indefinite  and  arbitrary,  as  was  once 
thought  in  regard  to  biological,  chemical,  physical,  and  even 
astronomical  phenomena,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  respec- 
tive sciences.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  true  political  science 
would  be  unacceptable,  because  it  must  impose  limits  on 
political  action,  by  dissipating  for  ever  the  pretension  of 
governing  at  will  this  class  of  phenomena,  and  withdrawing 
them  from  human  or  super-human  caprice.  In  close  connec- 
tion mth  the  tendency  to  absolute  conceptions,  we  must 
recognize  in  this  delusion  the  chief  intellectual  cause  of  the 
social  disturbance  which  now  exists;  for  the  human  race 
finds  itself  delivered  over,  without  logical  protection,  to  the 
ill-regulated  experimentation  of  the  various  poUtical  schools 
each  one  of  which  strives  to  set  up,  for  all  future  time,  its 
own  immutable  type  of  govehiment.  We  have  seen  what  are 
the  chaotic  results  of  such  a  strife :  and  we  shall  find  that 
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there  is  no  chance  of  order  and  agreement  but  in  subjecting 
social  phenomena,  like  all  others^  to  invariable  natural  laws^ 
which  shall^  as  a  whole,  prescribe  for  each  period,  with  entire 
certainty,  the  limits  and  character  of  political  action: — in 
other  words,  introducing  into  the  study  of  social  phenomena 
the  same  positive  spirit  which  has  regenerated  every  other 
branch  of  human  speculation.  Such  a  procedure  is  the  true 
scientific  basis  of  human  dignity ;  as  the  chief  tendencies  of 
man's  nature  thus  acquire  a  solemn  character  of  authority 
which  must  be  always  respected  by  rational  legislation; 
whereas  the  existing  belief  in  the  indefinite  power  of  poli- 
tical combinations,  which  seems  at  first  to  exalt  the  importance 
of  Man,  issues  in  attributing  to  him  a  sort  of  social  auto- 
matism passively  directed  by  some  supremacy  of  either  Provi- 
dence or  the  human  ruler.  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  central  difficulty  in  the  task  of  regenerating  political 
science  is  to  rectify  such  an  error  of  conception,  at  a  time 
when  our  prevailing  intellectual  habits  render  it  difficult  to 
seize  social  conceptions  in  any  other  than  their  practical  aspect, 
and  when  their  scientific,  and  yet  more,  their  logical  relations 
are  obscured  by  the  prepossessions  of  the  general  mind. 

The  last  of  the  preliminary  considerations  that  prension  of 
we  have  to  review  is  that  of  the  scientific  pre-  sodAl  phono- 
vision  of  phenomena,  which,  as  the  test  of  true  ™®^*" 
science,  includes  all  the  rest.  We  have  to  contemplate  social 
phenomena  as  susceptible  of  prevision,  like  all  other  classes, 
within  the  limits  of  exactness  compatible  with  their  higher 
complexity.  Comprehending  the  three  characteristics  of  po- 
htical  science  which  we  have  been  examining,  prevision  of 
social  phenomena  supposes  first,  that  we  have  abandoned  the 
region  of  metaphysiad  idealities,  to  assume  the  ground  of 
observed  realities  by  a  systematic  subordination  of  imagina- 
tion to  observation;  secondly,  that  political  conceptions  have 
ceased  to  be  absolute,  and  have  become  relative  to  the  varia- 
ble state  of  civilization,  so  that  theories,  following  the  natu- 
ral course  of  facts,  may  admit  of  our  foreseeing  them ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  permanent  political  action  is  limited  by  determi- 
iiate  laws,  since,  if  social  events  were  always  exposed  to  dis- 
turbance by  the  accidental  intervention  of  the  legislator,  hu- 
inan  or  divine,  no  scientific  prevision  of  them  would  be  possi- 
ble. Thus,  we  may  concentrate  the  conditions  of  the  spirit  of 
positive  social  philosophy  on  this  one  great  attribute  of  scien- 
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tific  prevision.  This  ooncentration  is  all  the  more  apt  for  the 
purpose  of  our  inquiry,  because  there  is  no  other  view  in  which 
the  new  social  philosophy  is  so  clearly  distinguished  finom  the 
old.  Events  ordered  by  a  supernatural  will  may  leave  room 
for  a  supposition  of  revelation ;  but  the  very  thought  of  pre- 
vision in  that  case  is  sacrilegious :  and  the  case  is  essentially 
the  same  when  the  direction  of  events  is  assigned  to  metaphy- 
sical entities,  except  that  it  leaves  the  chance  of  revelation; 
the  existence  of  which  chance  shows  that  the  metaphysical 
conception  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  tiieological.  The  old 
conceptions  may  evidently  be  applied  to  explain  opposite  fiwits 
equaUy  well ;  and  they  can  never  afford  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  those  which  are  yet  future.  And,  if  it  be  objected 
that,  at  all  times,  a  great  number  of  secondary  political  facts 
have  been  considered  susceptible  of  prevision,  this  only  proves 
that  the  old  philosophy  has  never  been  strictly  universal,  but 
has  always  been  tempered  by  an  admixture  of  feeble  and  im- 
perfect positivism,  without  more  or  less  of  which  society  could 
not  have  held  on  its  course.  This  admixture  has,  however, 
been  hitherto  insufficient  to  allow  anything  worthy  the  name 
of  prevision, — ^anything  more  than  a  sort  of  popular  forecast 
of  some  secondary  and  pmrtial  matters,— never  rising  above  an 
uncertam  and  rough  empiricism,  which  might  be  of  some  pro- 
visional use,  but  could  not  in  any  decree  supply  the  need  of  a 
true  political  philosophy. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
problems  of  political  philosophy,  and  thus  obtained  guidance 
as  to  the  scientific  aim  to  be  attained,  the  next  step  is  to  ex- 
hibit  the  general  spirit  of  Social  Physics,  whose  conditions  we 
nave  been  deciding. 

Spirit  of  Social  ..  V^^  philosophical  principle  of  the  science  being 
Science.  ^^  social  phenomena  are  subject  to  natural  laws, 

tain  wW  4-  ^^**^  ^^  "jtional  prevision,  we  have  to  ascer- 
tarn  what  18  the  precise  subject,  and  what  the  pecuUar  cha- 
^d%^aS{::fl  ^^^;.^The  distinction  between  tihTstatical 
to  sociJ^S^^  conations  of  the  subject  must  be  extended 
SiJStT  •  l"^"^  ^  ^^  *^t  of  the  conditions  of  social 
STZiom^'''^'^'J  "^"^  ^^  organization  under  the 
^  bicJ^^iC  *1^/^^  '^A  ^T  f  ^^^  movement, 
This  diS,  ne^^  fo^J^^^,  *^  ^^  of  physiology, 
be  stretched  CoSS  „I  ^^^^"^^^^y  purposes,  must  not 
cuoeyond  that  use:  and,  as  we  saw  in  Biology,  that 
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the  distinction  becomes  weaker  with  the  advance  of  science, 
so  shall  we  see  that  when  the  science  of  social  physics  is 
fully  constituted,  this  division  will  remain  for  analytical  pur- 
poses, but  not  as  a  real  separation  of  the  science  into  two 
parts.  The  distinction  is  not  between  two  classes  of  facts,  but 
between  two  aspects  of  a  theory.  It  corresponds  with  the 
double  conception  of  order  and  progress :  for  order  consists 
(in  a  poBitive  sense)  in  a  permanent  harmony  among  the  condi- 
tions  of  social  existence;  and  progress  consists  in  social  deve- 
lopment ;  and  the  conditions  in  the  one  case,  and  the  laws  of 
movement  in  the  other,  constitute  the  statics  and  dynamics  of 
social  physics. — ^And  here  we  find  again  the  constant  relation 
between  the  science  and  the  art, — ^the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice. A  science  which  proposes  a  positive  study  of  the  laws 
of  order  and  of  progress  cannot  be  charged  with  speculative 
rashness  by  practical  men  of  any  intelligence,  since  it  offers 
the  only  rational  basis  for  the  practical  means  of  satisfying  the 
needs  of  society,  as  to  order  and  progress ;  and  the  correspon- 
dence in  this  case  will  be  foimd  to  be  analogous  to  that 
which  we  have  seen  to  exist  between  biological  science  and 
the  arts  which  relate  to  it, — ^the  medical  art  especially. — One 
view  of  the  deepest  interest  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
ideas  of  order  and  progress  which  are  in  perpetual  conflict 
in  existing  society,  occasioning  infinite  disturbance,  are  thus 
reconciled,  and  made  necessary  to  each  other,  becoming  as 
truly  inseparable  as  the  ideas  of  organization  and  life  in  the 
individual  being.  The  further  we  go  in  the  study  of  the 
couditionfi  of  human  society,  the  more  clearly  will  the  or- 
ganizing and  progressive  spirit  of  the  positive  philosophy  be- 
come manifest. 

The  statical  study  of  sociology  consists  in  the  g^^^^,^  ^^^ 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  action  and  reaction 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  social  system, — apart,  for  the  oc- 
casion, from  the  fundamental  movement  which  is  always  gra- 
doally  modifying  them.  In  this  view,  sociological  prevision, 
founded  upon  the  exact  general  knowledge  of  those  relations, 
acts  by  judging  by  each  other  the  various  statical  indications 
of  eadi  mode  of  social  existence,  in  conformity  with  direct 
observation, — just  as  is  done  daily  in  the  case  of  anatomy. 
This  view  condemns  the  existing  philosophical  practice  of  con- 
templating sodal  elements  separately^  as  if  they  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence ;  and  it  leads  ub  to  regard  them  as  in  mu- 
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tual  relation,  and  forming  a  whole  which  compels  us  to  treat 
them  in  combination.  By  this  method,  not  only  are  we  fur- 
nished with  the  only  possible  basis  for  the  study  of  social 
movement,  but  we  are  put  in  possession  of  an  important  aid 
to  direct  observation ;  since  many  social  elements  which  can- 
not be  investigated  by  immediate  observation  may  be  esti- 
mated by  their  scientific  relation  to  others  ab^ady  known. 
When  we  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  interior  relation 
of  the  parts  of  any  science  or  art ;  and  again,  of  the  relations 
of  the  sciences  to  each  other :  and  again,  of  the  relations  of 
arts  to  their  respective  sciences,  the  observation  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  scheme  enables  us  to  pronounce  on  the  state  of 
other  portions,  with  a  true  philosophical  security.  The  case 
is  the  same  when,  instead  of  studying  the  collective  social 
phenomena  of  a  single  nation,  we  include  in  the  study  those 
of  contemporary  nations,  whose  reciprocal  influence  cannot  be 
disputed,  though  it  is  much  reduced  in  modem  times,  and^  as 
in  the  instance  of  western  E\u*ope  and  eastern  Asia,  appa- 
rently almost  effaced. 

The  only  essential  case  in  which  this  funda- 
f^i^  ^^"^"^    mental  relation  is  misconceived  or  neglected  is 

that  which  is  the  most  important  of  aU, — ^involv- 
ing, as  it  does,  social  organization,  properly  so  called.  The 
theory  of  social  organization  is  still  conceived  of  as  absolute 
and  isolated,  independent  altogether  of  the  general  analysis 
of  the  corresponding  civilization,  of  which  it  can,  in  fact, 
constitute  only  one  of  the  principal  elements.  This  vice  is 
chargeable  in  an  almost  equal  degree  upon  the  most  opposite 
political  schools,  which  agree  in  abstract  discussions  of  political 
systems,  without  thinking  of  the  coexisting  state  of  civilization, 
and  usually  conclude  with  making  their  immutable  political 
type  coincide  with  an  infantile  state  of  human  development. 
If  we  ascend  to  the  philosophical  source  of  this  error,  we 
shall  find  it,  I  think,  in  the  great  theological  dogma  of  the 
Fall  of  Man.  This  fundamental  dogma,  which  reappears,  in 
one  form  or  another,  in  all  religions,  and  which  is  supported 
in  its  inteUoctual  influence  by  the  natural  propensity  of  men 
to  admire  the  past,  tends,  directly  and  necessanly,  to  make 
the  continuous  deterioration  of  society  coincide  with  the  ex- 
tension of  civilization.  We  have  noticed  before  how,  when  it 
passes  from  the  theological  into  the  metaphysical  state,  this 
dogma  takes  the  form  of  the  celebrated  hypothesis  of  a  chi- 
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merical  state  of  nature^  superior  to  the  social  state^  and  the 
more  remote^  the  further  we  advance  in  civilization.     We 
cannot  £Eiil  to  perceive  the  extreme  seriousness^  in  a  political 
as  well  as  a  philosophical  sense^  of  an  error  so  completely  in- 
corporated with  existing  doctrines^  and  so  deeply  influencing, 
in  an  unconscious  way^  our  collective  social  speculations^ — 
the  more  disastrously  perhaps  for  not  being  expressly  main- 
tained as  a  general  principle. — If  it  were  so  presented,  it  must 
immediately  give  way  before  sound  philosophical  discussion ; 
for  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  many  ideas  in  political  phi« 
losophy  which,  without  having  attained  any  scientific  oon- 
siistency,  are  obtaining  some  intellectual  ascendency,  through 
the  natural  course  of  events,  or  the  expansion  of  the  general 
nimd.    For  instance,  all  enlightened  political  writers  acknow- 
ledge more  or  less  mutual  relation  between  political  institu- 
tions; and  this  is  the  first  direct  step  towards  the  rational 
conception  of  the  agreement  of  the  special  system  of  institu- 
tions with  the  total  system  of  civilization.     We   Political  and 
now  see  the  best  thinkers  admitting  a  constant   social  concur- 
mutnal  connection  between  the  political  and  the   '^'^• 
civil  power :  which  means,  in  scientific  language,  that  prepon- 
derating social  forces  always  end  in  assuming  the  direction  of 
society.    Such  partial  advances  towards  a  right  view, — such 
fortunate  feeling  after  the  right  path,  must  not,  however,  in- 
dooe  us  to  relax  in  our  requirements  of  a  true  philosophical 
conception  of  that  general  social  agreement  which  can  alone 
constitute  organization.     Desultory  indications,  more  Htorary 
than  scientific,  can  never  supply  the  place  of  a  strict  philoso- 
phical doctrine,  as  we  may  see  6rom  the  fact  that,  firom  Aris- 
totle downwaids,  (and  evenfix)m  an  earlier  period,)  the  greater 
number  of  philosophers  have  constantly  reproduced  the  fa- 
iQous  aphorism  of  the  necessary  subordination  of  laws  to 
numners,  without  this  germ  of  sound  philosophy  having  had 
an^  effect  on  the  general  habit  of  regarding  institutions  as 
independent  of  the  coexisting  state  of  civilization, — however 
strange  it  may  seem  that  such  a  contradiction  should  live 
through  twenty  centuries.     This   is,   however,  the  natural 
coone  with  intellectual  principles  and  philosophical  opinions, 
as  well  as  with  social  manners  and  political  institutions.  When 
once  they  have  obtained  possession  of  men's  minds,  they  live 
on,  notwithstanding  their  admitted  impotence  and  inconve- 
nience, giving  occasion  to  more  and  more  serious  inconsis- 
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tendes^  till  the  expansion  of  Iranian  reason  originates  new  prin- 
ciples, of  equivalent  generality  and  superior  rationality.  We 
must  not  therefore  take  for  more  than  their  worth  the  desul- 
tory attempts  that  we  see  made  in  the  right  direction,  but 
must  insist  on  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  every 
scheme  of  social  organization, — ^the  necessary  participation  of 
the  collective  political  righne  in  the  universal  consensus  of 
the  social  body. 

The  scientific  principle  of  the  relation  between  the  political 
and  the  social  condition  is  simply  this; — ^that  there  must 
always  be  a  spontaneous  harmony  between  the  whole  and  the 
parts  of  the  social  system^  the  elements  of  which  must  inevi- 
tably be,  sooner  or  later,  combined  in  a  mode  entirely  con- 
formable to  their  nature.  It  is  evident  that  not  only  must 
political  institutions  and  social  manners  on  the  one  hand,  and 
manners  and  ideas  on  the  other,  be  always  mutually  con- 
nected; but,  further,  that  this  consolidated  whole  must  be 
always  connected,  by  its  nature,  with  the  corresponding  state 
of  the  integral  development  of  humanity,  considered  in  all  its 
aspects,  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  activity :  and  the 
only  object  of  any  political  system  whatever,  temporal  or  spi- 
ritual, is  to  regulate  the  spontaneous  expansion  so  as  best  to 
direct  it  towaids  its  determinate  end.  Even  during  revolu- 
tionary periods,  when  the  harmony  appears  furthest  firom  being 
duly  realized,  it  still  exists :  for  without  it  there  would  be  a 
total  dissolution  of  the  social  organism.  During  those  excep- 
tional seasons,  the  political  rigime  is  still,  in  the  long  run,  in 
conformity  with  the  corresponding  state  of  civilization^  as  the 
disturbances  which  are  manifest  in  the  one  proceed  from  equi- 
valent derangements  in  the  other.  It  is  observiible  that  when 
the  popular  theory  attributes  to  the  legislator  the  permanent 
power  of  infiinging  the  harmony  we  are  speaking  of,  it  sup- 
poses him  to  be  armed  with  a  sufficient  authority.  But  every 
social  power,  whether  called  authority  or  anything  else,  is 
constituted  by  a  corresponding  assent,  spontaneous  or  deli- 
berate, expilicit  or  implicit,  of  various  individual  wills,  resolved, 
firom  certain  preparatory  convictions,  to  concur  in  a  common 
action,  of  which  this  power  is  first  the  organ,  and  then  the 
regulator.  Thus,  authority  is  derived  firom  concurrence,  and 
not  concurrence  irom  authority,  (setting  aside  the  necessary 
reaction:)  so  that  no  great  power  can  arise  otherwise  than 
fi'om  the  strongly  prevalent  disposition  of  the  society  in  which 
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it  exists:  and  when  there  is  no  strong  preponderance^  such 
powers  as  exist  are  weak  accordingly :  and  the  more  extensive 
the  society^  the  more  irresistible  is  the  correspondence.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denying  the  influence  which^  by  a 
Beoesaary  reaction^  the  political  system^  as  a  whole^  exercises 
o?ef  the  general  system  of  civilization,  and  which  is  so  often 
exhibited  in  the  action,  fortunate  or  disastrous,  of  institutions, 
measures,  or  purely  pohtical  events,  even  upon  the  course  of 
&e  sciences  and  arts,  in  all  ages  of  society,  and  especially  the 
earliest.  We  need  not  dwell  on  this ;  for  no  one  denies  it. 
The  common  error,  indeed,  is  to  exaggerate  it,  so  as  to  place 
the  reaction  before  the  primary  action.  It  is  evident,  consi- 
dering their  scientific  relation  to  each  other,  that  both  concur 
in  creating  that  fundamental  agreement  of  the  social  organism 
which  I  propose  to  set  forth  in  a  brief  maimer,  as  the  philoso- 
phical principle  of  statical  sociology.  We  shall  have  to  advert 
lepeat^y  to  the  subject  of  the  general  correspondence  be- 
tween the  political  rSgime  and  the  contemporary  state  of  civili" 
xation,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  necessary  limits 
of  political  action,  and  in  the  chapter  which  I  must  devote  to 
aooal  statics :  but  I  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  for  these  expla- 
natioiis  before  pointing  out  that  the  political  system  ought 
sdways  to  be  regarded  as  relative.  The  relative  point  of  view, 
sahstitated  for  the  absolute  tendency  of  the  ordinary  theories, 
certainly  constitutes  the  chief  scientific  character  of  the  po- 
sitiTe  philosophy  in  its  political  application.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  conception  of  this  connection  between  government 
and  dyilization  presents  all  ideas  of  political  good  or  evil  as 
neoeasarily  relative  and  variable  (which  is  quite  another  thing 
than  being  arbitrary),  on  the  other  hand,  it  provides  a  rationtd 
basis  for  a  positive  theory  of  the  spontaneous  order  of  human 
society,  already  vaguely  perceived,  in  regard  to  some  minor 
rektions,  by  that  part  of  the  metaphysical  polity  which  we 
call  political  economy ;  for,  if  the  value  of  any  political  system 
can  consist  in  nothing  but  its  harmony  with  the  correspond- 
ing social  state,  it  follows  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
and  in  the  absence  of  intervention,  such  a  harmony  must  ne- 
cessarily be  estabUshed. 

There  are  two  principal  considerations  which  in-  jnteKonnection 
dnoe  me  to  insist  on  this  elementary  idea  of  the  rk-  of  the  sooial 
dical  consensus  proper  to  the  social  organism :  first,  organism, 
the  extreme  philosophical  importance  of  this  master-thought  of 
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condition  appears  in  the  presence  of  the  principle  I  have  laid 
down. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  subject  of  social  dyna- 
P"^'*?  j'***     mics,  I  will  just  remark  that  the  prominent  inter- 

tical  study.  .  •        •'     i  \  •  i  '^  •  •!_ 

connection  we  have  been  considenng  prescribes  a 
procedure  in  organic  studies  different  from  that  which  suits 
inorganic.    The  metaphysicians  announce  as  an  aphorism  that 
we  should  always,  in  every  kind  of  study,  proceed  fiom  the 
simple  to  the  compound :  whereas,  it  appears  most  rational  to 
suppose  that  we  should  foUow  that  or  the  reverse  method,  as 
may  best  suit  our  subject.    There  can  be  no  absolute  merit  in 
the  method  enjoined,  apart  from  its  suitableness.    The  rule 
should  rather  be  (and  there  probably  was  a  time  when  the  two 
rules  were  one)  that  we  must  proceed  from  the  more  known 
to  the  less.    Now,  in  the  inorganic  sciences,  the  elements  are 
much  better  known  to  us  than  the  whole  which  they  consti- 
tute :  so  that  in  that  case  we  must  proceed  from  the  simple  to 
the  compoimd.     But  the  reverse  method  is  necessary  in  the 
study  of  Man  and  of  Society ;  Man  and  Society  as  a  whole  being 
better  known  to  us,  and  more  accessible  subjects  of  study,  than 
the  parts  which  constitute  them.     In  exploring  the  universe, 
it  is  as  a  whole  that  it  is  inaccessible  to  us ;  whereas,  in  investi- 
gating Man  or  Society,  our  difficulty  is  in  penetrating  the  de- 
tails.   We  have  seen,  in  our  survey  of  biology,  that  the  general 
idea  of  animal  nature  is  more  distinct  to  our  minds  than  the 
simpler  notion  of  vegetable  nature;  and  that  man  is  the  bio- 
logical unity ;  the  idea  of  Man  being  at  once  the  most  com- 
pound, and  the  startmg-point  of  speculation  in  regard  to  vital 
existence.     Thus,  if  we  compare  the  two  halves  of  natursd 
philosophy,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  one  case  it  is  the  last 
degree  of  composition,  and,  in  the  other,  the  last  degree  of 
simplicity,  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  research.     As  for 
the  rest,  it  may  obviate  some  danger  of  idle  discussions  to  say 
that  the  positive  philosophy,  subordinating  all  fancies  to  reality, 
excludes  logical  controversies  about  the  absolute  value  of  this 
or  that  method,  apart  from  its  scientific  application.      The 
only  ground  of  preference  being  the  superior  adaptation  of 
any  means  to  the  proposed  end,  this  philosophy  may,  without 
any  inconsistency,  change  its  order  of  proceeding  when  the  one 
first  tried  is  found  to  be  inferior  to  its  converse : — a  discovery 
of  which  there  is  no  fear  in  regard  to  the  question  we  have 
now  been  examining. 
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Paasiiig  on  from  statical  to  dynamical  sociology^ 
we  will  contemplate  the  philosophical  conception   ^^"""^ 
which  should  govern  our  study  of  the  movement   '     ^' 
of  society.     Part  of  this  subject  is  already  despatched^  from 
the  exphmations  made  in  connection  with  statics  having  sim- 
pMfied  tiie  chief  difficulties  of  the  case.     And  social  dynamics 
will  be  so  prominent  throughout  the  rest  of  this  work,  that  I 
may  reduce  within  very  small  compass  what  I  have  to  say  now 
under  that  head. 

Though  the  statical  view  of  society  is  the  basis  of  sociology, 
the  dynamical  view  is  not  only  the  more  interesting  of  the 
two,  but  the  more  marked  in  its  philosophical  character,  from 
its  being  more  distinguished  from  biology  by  the  master- 
thought  of  continuous  progress,  or  rather,  of  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  humanity.  K  I  were  writing  a  methodical 
treatiae  on  political  philosophy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  individual  impulsions  which 
m^  up  the  progrekive  force  of  the  hmnan  ra^,  hy  referring 
them  to  that  instinct  which  results  from  the  concurrence  of 
all  our  natural  tendencies,  and  which  uiges  man  to  develope 
the  whole  of  his  life,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  as  far 
as  his  circumstances  allow.  But  this  view  is  admitted  by  all 
enlightened  philosophers;  so  that  I  may  proceed  at  once  to 
oonnder  the  continuous  succesnon  of  human  development, 
regarded  in  the  whole  race,  as  if  humanity  were  one.  For 
deamess,  we  may  take  advantage  of  Condorcet's  device  of 
supposing  a  single  nation  to  which  we  may  refer  all  the  conse- 
cutive social  modifications  actually  witnessed  among  distinct 
peo|rfe8.  This  rational  fiction  is  nearer  the  reality  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  suppose ;  for,  in  a  political  view,  the  true  suc- 
cessors of  such  or  such  a  people  are  certainly  those  who, 
taking  up  and  carrying  out  their  primitive  endeavours,  have 
prolonged  their  social  progress,  whatever  may  be  the  soil 
which  they  inhabit,  or  even  the  race  from  which  they  spring. 
In  brief,  it  is  political  continuity  which  regulates  sociological 
succession,  though  the  having  a  common  country  must  usually 
affect  this  continuity  in  a  high  degree.  As  a  scientific  artifice 
merely,  however,  I  shall  employ  this  hypothesis,  and  on  the 
gronnd  of  its  manifest  utility. 

The  true  general  spirit  of  social  dynamics  then 
consists  in  conceiving  of  each  of  these  consecu-    ^JJ^^jjj- 
tive  social  states  as  the  necessary  result  of  the      ^ 
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preceding,  and  the  indispensable  mover  of  the  following,  ac- 
cording to  the  axiom  of  Leibnitz, — the  present  is  big  with  the 
future.  In  this  view,  the  object  of  science  is  to  discover  the 
laws  which  govern  ttus  continuity,  and  the  aggregate  of  which 
determines  the  course  of  human  development.  In  short, 
social  dynamics  studies  the  laws  of  succession,  while  social 
statics  inquires  into  those  of  co-existence ;  so  that  the  use  of 
the  first  is  to  furnish  the  true  theory  of  progress  to  political 
practice,  while  the  second  performs  the  same  service  in  r^ard 
to  order ;  and  this  suitability  to  the  needs  of  modem  society  is 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  philosophical  character  of  such  a 
combination. 

If  the  existence  of  sociological  laws  has  been 
^^w^.     established  in  the  more  difficult  and  imoertain 

case  of  the  statical  condition,  we  may  assume  that 
they  will  not  be  questioned  in  the  dynamical  province.  In  all 
times  and  places,  the  ordinary  course  of  even  our  brief  individual 
life  has  disclosed  certain  remarkable  modifications  which  have 
occurred,  in  various  ways,  in  the  social  state ;  and  all  the  most 
ancient  representations  of  human  life  bear  unconscious  and  most 
interesting  testimony  to  this,  apart  from  all  systematic  estimate 
of  the  fact.  Now  it  is  the  slow,  continuous  accumulation  of 
these  successive  changes  which  gradually  constitutes  the  social 
movement,  whose  steps  are  ordinarily  marked  by  generations, 
as  the  most  appreciable  elementary  variations  are  wrought  by 
the  constant  renewal  of  adults.  At  a  time  when  the  average 
rapidity  of  this  progression  seems  to  all  eyes  to  be  remarkably 
accelerated,  the  reality  of  the  movement  cannot  be  disputed, 
even  by  those  who  most  abhor  it.  The  only  question  is  about 
the  constant  subjection  of  these  great  dynamical  phenomena 
to  invariable  natural  laws,  a  proposition  about  which  there  is 
no  question  to  any  one  who  takes  his  stand  on  positive  philo- 
sophy. It  is  easy  however  to  establish,  from  any  point  of 
view,  that  the  successive  modifications  of  society  have  always 
taken  place  in  a  determinate  order,  the  rational  explanation  of 
which  is  already  possible  in  so  many  cases  that  we  may  confi- 
dently hope  to  recognize  it  ultimately  in  all  the  rest.  So  re- 
markable is  the  steadiness  of  this  order,  moreover,  that  it 
exhibits  an  exact  parallelism  of  development  among  distinct 
and  independent  populations,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
to  the  historical  portion  of  this  volume.  Since,  then,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  social  movement  is  imquestionable,  on  the  one 
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liand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  succeasion  of  Bodal  states  is 
ne?er  arbitrary,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  continuous  pheno- 
menon as  subject  to  natural  laws  as  positive  as  those  which 
gorem  all  other  phenomena,  though  more  complex.  There  is 
in  fikct  no  intellectual  alternative ;  and  thus  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  on  the  ground  of  social  science  that  the  great  conflict 
must  soon  terminate  which  has  gone  on  for  three  centuries 
between  the  positive  and  the  theologico-metaphysical  spirit* 
Banished  for  ever  firom  all  other  dasses  of  speculation,  in 
principle  at  least,  the  old  philosophies  now  prevail  in  social 
science  alone ;  and  it  is  from  this  domain  that  they  have  to  be 
exdnded,  by  the  conception  of  the  social  movement  being  sub- 
ject to  invariable  natural  laws,  instead  of  to  any  will  whatever. 
Though  the  fundamental  laws  of  social  interconnection  are 
especially  verified  in  this  condition  of  movement,  and  though 
there  is  a  necessary  uiuty  in  this  phenomenon,  it  may  be  use- 
fully applied,  for  preparatory  purposes,  to  the  separate  ele- 
mentary aspects  of  human  existence,  physical,  moral,  intel- 
lectual and,  finally,  political, — ^their  mutual  relation  being  kept 
in  view.  Now,  in  whichever  of  these  ways  we  regard,  as  a 
whole,  the  movement  of  humanity,  from  the  earliest  periods 
till  now,  we  shall  find  that  the  various  steps  are  connected  in 
a  determinate  order ;  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when  we  inves- 
tigate the  laws  of  this  succession.  I  need  refer  here  only 
to  the  intellectual  evolution,  which  is  the  most  distinct  and 
nnqnestionable  of  all,  as  it  has  been  the  least  impeded  and 
most  advanced  of  any,  and  has  therefore  been  usually  taken 
for  guidance.  The  chief  part  of  this  evolution,  and  that 
which  has  most  influenced  the  general  progression,  is  no  doubt 
the  development  of  the  scientific  spirit,  from  the  primitive 
labours  of  such  philosophers  as  Thales  and  Pythagoras  to  those 
of  men  like  Lagrange  and  Sichat.  Now,  no  enlightened 
man  can  doubt  that,  in  this  long  succession  of  efforts  and  dis- 
coveries) the  human  mind  has  pursued  a  determinate  course, 
the  exact  preparatory  knowledge  of  which  might  have  allowed 
a  cultivated  reason  to  foresee  the  progress  proper  to  each 
period.  Though  the  historical  considerations  cited  in  my 
former  volume  were  only  incidental,  any  one  may  recognize  in 
them  numerous  and  indisputable  examples  of  this  necessary 
succession,  more  complex  perhaps,  but  not  more  arbitrary  than 
any  natural  law,  whether  in  regard  to  the  development  of  each 
separate  science,  or  to  the  mutual  influence  of  the  difierent 
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branches  of  natural  philosophy.  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  we  have 
ahready  seen  in  various  signal  instances^  that  the  chief  progress 
of  each  period^  and  even  of  each  generation^  was  a  necessary 
result  of  the  immediately  preceding  state ;  so  that  the  men 
of  genius^  to  whom  such  progression  has  been  too  exclusively 
attributed^  are  essentially  only  the  proper  organs  of  a  prede- 
termined movement,  which  would^  in  their  absence^  have  found 
other  issues.  We  find  a  verification  of  this  in  history^  which 
shows  that  various  eminent  men  were  ready  to  make  the  same 
great  discovery  at  the  same  time^  while  the  discovery  required 
only  one  organ.  All  the  parts  of  the  human  evolution  admit 
of  analogous  observations^  as  we  shall  presently  see^  though 
they  are  more  complex  and  less  obvious  than  that  which  I 
have  just  dted.  The  natural  progression  of  the  arts  of  life  is 
abundantly  evident;  and  in  our  direct  study  of  social  dyna* 
mics  we  shall  find  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  exception  of 
the  fine  art3^  which  will  be  found  to  oppose  no  contradiction 
to  the  general  course  of  human  progression.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  movement  which  appears  at  present  to  be  least  reducible 
to  natural  laws^  the  political  movement  (still  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  wills  of  adequate  power)  ^  it  is  as  dear  as  in  any 
other  case  that  political  systems  have  exhibited  an  historical 
succession^  according  to  a  traceable  filiation^  in  a  determinate 
order,  which  I  am  prepared  to  show  to  be  even  more  inevitable 
than  that  of  the  difierent  states  of  human  intelligence. 

The  interconnection  which  we  have  examined  and  established 
in  a  statical  view  may  aid  us  in  developing  the  conception  of 
the  existence  of  positive  laws  in  social  dynamics.  Unless  the 
movement  was  determined  by  those  laws,  it  would  occasion 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  sodal  system.  Now,  that  inter- 
connection simplifies  and  strengthens  the  preparatory  indica- 
tions of  dynamic  order ;  for,  when  it  has  once  been  shown  in 
any  relation,  we  are  authorized  to  extend  it  to  all  others;  and 
this  unites  sJl  the  partial  proo&  that  we  can  successivdy  ob- 
tain of  the  reality  of  this  sdentific  conception.  In  the  choice 
and  the  application  of  these  verifications,  we  must  remember 
that  the  laws  of  sodal  dynamics  are  most  recognizable  when 
they  relate  to  the  largest  sodeties,  in  which  secondary  disturb- 
ances have  the  smallest  efiect.  Again,  these  Amdamental 
laws  become  the  more  irresistible,  and  therefore  the  more  ap- 
predable,  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  civilisation 
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upon  which  they  operate^  because  the  social  movement  be- 
comes more  distinct  and  certain  with  every  conquest  over  ac- 
ddental  influences.  As  for  the  philosophical  co-ordination  of 
these  preparatory  evidences,  the  combination  of  which  is  im- 
portant to  science,  it  is  clear  that  the  social  evolution  must 
be  more  inevitably  subject  to  natural  laws,  the  more  compound 
•re  the  phenomena,  and  the  less  perceptible  therrfore  the  ir- 
regularities which  arise  from  individual  influences.  This 
thowB  how  inconsistent  it  is,  for  instance,  to  suppose  the  sci- 
entific movement  to  be  subject  to  positive  laws,  while  the  po- 
litical movement  is  regarded  as  arbitrary ;  for  the  latter,  bemg 
more  composite,  must  overrule  individtial  disturbances,  and  be 
therefore  more  evidently  predetermined  than  the  former,  in 
which  individual  genius  must  have  more  power.  Any  para- 
doxical appearance  which  this  statement  may  exhibit  unll  dis- 
iqppear  in  the  course  of  further  examination. 

K  I  confined  myself  strictly  to  a  scientific  view,  I  might 
nAify  myself  with  proving  die  &ct  of  social  progression, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  question  of  human  perfecti- 
bility. But  so  much  time  and  effi>rt  are  wasted  in  groundless 
speculation  on  that  interesting  question,  argued  as  it  is  on  the 
supposition  that  political  events  are  arbitrarily  determined, 
that  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  it  in  passing ;  and  the  more, 
hecanse  it  may  serve  as  a  natural  transition  to  the  estimate  of 
the  UmitB  of  political  action. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  metaphy-  Notion  of  Hu- 
ncsl  controversy  about  the  absolute  happiness  of  man  perfec- 
Man  at  different  stages  of  civilization.  As  the  ^i^^- 
bappinesB  of  every  man  depends  on  the  harmony  between  the 
de?elopment  of  his  various  faculties  and  the  entire  system  of 
the  circumstances  which  govern  his  life ;  and  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  equilibrium  always  establishes  itself  spontaneously 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  in  a  positive 
way,  either  by  sentiment  or  reasoning,  the  individual  welfare 
fbich  belongs  to  social  situations  that  can  never  be  brought 
mto  direct  comparison:  and  therefore  the  question  of  the 
hiqtpiness  of  different  animal  organisms,  or  of  their  two  sexes, 
is  merely  impracticable  and  unintelligible.  The  only  question 
therefore  is  of  the  effect  of  the  social  evolution,  which  is  so 
undeniable  that  there  is  no  reasoning  with  any  one  who  does 
not  admit  it  as  the  basis  of  the  inquiry.  The  only  ground 
of  discussion  is  whether  development  and  improvement, — ^the 
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theoretical  and  the  practical  aspect^ — are  one;  whether  the 
development  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
amelioration,  or  progress,  properly  so  called.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears that  the  amelioration  is  as  unquestionable  as  the  deve- 
lopment fix>m  which  it  proceeds,  provided  we  r^ard  it  as  sub- 
ject, like  the  development  itself,  to  limits,  general  and  special, 
which  science  will  be  found  to  prescribe.  The  chimerioal  no- 
tion of  unlimited  perfectibility  is  thus  at  once  excluded.  Tak- 
ing the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  not  any  one  people,  it  ap- 
pears that  human  development  brings  after  it,  in  two  ways,  an 
ever-growing  amelioration,  first,  in  the  radical  condition  of 
Man,  which  no  one  disputes ;  and  next,  in  his  corresponding 
fisbculties,  which  is  a  view  much  less  attended  to.  There  is  no 
need  to  dwell  upon  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  hu- 
man existence,  both  by  the  increasing  action  of  Man  on  his 
environment  through  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  and 
arts,  and  by  the  constant  amelioration  of  his  customs  and 
manners;  and  again,  by  the  gradual  improvement  in  social 
oi^anization.  We  shall  presently  see  that  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  are  charged  with  political  retrogression,  the  progress 
was  more  political  than  any  other.  One  fact  is  enough  to  si- 
lence sophistical  declamation  on  this  subject ;  the  continuous 
increase  of  population  all  over  the  globe,  as  a  consequence  of 
civilization,  while  the  wants  of  individuals  are,  as  a  whole, 
better  satisfied  at  the  same  time.  The  tendency  to  improve- 
ment must  be  highly  spontaneous  and  irresistible  to  have  per- 
severed notwithstanding  the  enormous  faults, — ^political  faults 
especially, — which  have  at  all  times  absorbed  or  neutralized 
the  greater  part  of  our  social  forces.  Even  throughout  the 
revolutionary  period,  in  spite  of  the  marked  discoidance  be- 
tween the  political  system  and  the  general  state  of  civilization, 
the  improvement  has  proceeded,  not  only  in  physical  and  in- 
tellectual, but  also  in  moral  respects,  though  the  transient 
disorganization  could  not  but  disturb  the  natural  evolution. 
As  for  the  other  aspect  of  the  question,  the  gradual  and  slow 
improvement  of  human  nature,  within  narrow  limits,  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  reject  altogether  the  principle  proposed 
(with  great  exaggeration,  however,)  by  Lamarck,  of  the  ne- 
cessary influence  of  a  homogeneous  and  continuous  exercise 
in  producing,  in  every  animal  organism,  and  especially  in  Man, 
an  organic  improvement,  susceptible  of  being  established  in 
the  race,  after  a  sufficient  persistence.     If  we  take  the  best 
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marked  case^ — ^that  of  intellectual  development^  it  seems  to 
be  unquestionable  that  there  is  a  superior  aptitude  for  mental 
combinations^  independent  of  all  culture^  among  highly  civi- 
lized people;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  an  inferior 
aptitude  among  nations  that  are  less  advanced, — the  average 
intellect  of  the  members  of  those  societies  being  taken  for 
obsenration.  The  intellectual  faculties  are,  it  is  true,  more 
modified  than  the  others  by  the  social  evolution :  but  then 
they  have  the  smallest  relative  effect  in  the  individual  human 
constitution:  so  that  we  are  authorized  to  infer  from  their 
amelioration  a  proportionate  improvement  in  aptitudes  that 
are  more  marked  and  equally  exercised.  In  regard  to  morals, 
particularly,  I  think  it  indisputable  that  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  humanity  favours  a  growing  preponderance  of  the 
noblest  tendencies  of  our  nature, — as  I  hope  to  prove  further 
on.  The  lower  instincts  continue  to  manifest  themselves  in 
modified  action,  but  their  less  sustained  and  move  repressed 
exercise  must  tend  to  debilitate  them  by  d^rees ;  and  their 
increasing  regulation  certainly  brings  them  into  involuntary 
cnncnirenoe  in  the  maintenance  of  a  good  social  economy; 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  least  marked  oi^^anisms, 
which  constitute  a  vast  majority.  These  two  aspects  of  social 
erolution,  then, — ^the  development  which  brings  after  it  the 
Wiprovement, — ^we  may  consider  to  be  admitted  as  facts. 

Adhering  to  our  relative,  in  opposition  to  the  absolute,  view, 
we  most  conclude  the  social  state,  r^arded  as  a  whole,  to 
have  been  as  perfect,  in  each  period,  as  the  co-existing  condi- 
tion of  humanity  and  of  its  environment  would  allow.  With- 
out thii  view,  history  would  be  incomprehensible;  and  the 
'dative  view  is  as  in£spensable  in  regard  to  progress,  as,  in 
considering  social  statics,  we  saw  it  to  be  in  regard  to  order. 
K  in  a  statical  view,  the  various  social  elements  cannot  but 
maintain  a  spontaneous  harmony,  which  is  the  first  principle 
of  order;  neither  can  any  of  them  help  being  as  advanced,  at 
^y  period,  as  the  whole  system  of  influences  permits.  In 
5>ther  case,  the  harmony  and  the  movement  are  the  result  of 
invariable  natural  laws  which  produce  all  phenomena  whatever, 
and  are  more  obscure  in  social  science  merely  on  account  of 
the  greater  complexity  of  the  phenomena  concerned. 

A^d  now  occurs,  as  the  last  aspect  of  social 
dynamics,  the  question  of  the  general  Umits  of  .^^'^^P""^" 

.^iix:    \       A-      *     ^r  1.1.         -I  1        "ca*  action. 

poutical  action.     No  enbghtened  man  can   be 
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blind  to  the  necessary  existence  of  sacli  limits,  which  can  be 
ignored  only  on  the  old  theological  supposition  of  the  legisla- 
tor being  merely  the  organ  of  a  direct  and  continuous  Provi- 
dence,  which  admits  of  no  limits.  We  need  not  stop  to  con- 
fute that  hypothesis,  which  has  no  existence  but  in  virtue  of 
ancient  habits  of  thought.  In  any  case,  human  action  is  very 
limited,  in  spite  of  all  aids  fix)m  concurrence  and  ingenious 
methods;  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  social  action 
should  be  exempt  from  this  restriction,  which  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  natural  laws.  Through  all  the 
self-assertions  of  human  pride,  every  statesman  of  experience 
knows  well  the  reality  of  the  bounds  prescribed  to  political 
action  by  the  aggregate  of  social  influences,  to  which  he  must 
attribute  the  fulure  of  the  greater  number  of  the  projects 
which  he  had  secretly  cherished;  and  perhaps  the  conviction 
is  most  thorough,  while  most  carefully  hidden,  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  powerful  of  statesmen,  because  his  inability  to  strug- 
gle against  natural  laws  must  be  decisive  in  proportion  to  his 
implication  with  them.  Seeing  that  social  science  would  be 
impossible  in  the  absence  of  this  principle,  we  need  not  dwell 
further  upon  it,  but  may  proceed  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of 
the  new  political  philosophy  to  determine,  with  all  the  preci- 
sion that  the  subject  admits,  what  is  the  nature  of  these  limits, 
general  or  special,  permanent  or  temporary. 

Two  questions  are  concerned  here :  first,  in  what  way  the 
course  of  human  development  may  be  affected  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  causes  of  variation  which  may  be  applied  to  it;  and 
next,  what  share  the  voluntary  and  odculated  action  of  our 
political  combinations  may  have  among  these  modifying  in- 
fluences. The  first  question  is  by  fiur  the  most  important, 
both  because  it  is  a  general  principle,  which  the  second  is  not, 
and  because  it  is  folly  accessible,  which,  again,  the  second 
is  not. 

Social  pheno-  ^®  ™^*  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  social 
mena  modi-  phenomena  may,  firom  their  complexity,  be  more 
^^l0*  easily  modified  than  any  others,  accordmg  to  the 

law  which  was  established  to  that  effect  in  my  first  volume. 
Thus,  the  limits  of  variation  are  wider  in  regard  to  sociologi- 
cal than  any  other  laws.  If,  then,  human  intervention  holds 
the  same  proportionate  rank  among  modifying  influences  as 
it  is  natural  at  first  to  suppose,  its  influence  must  be  more 
considerable  in  the  first  case  than  in  any  other,  all  appear- 
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anoes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  is  the  first  sci- 
entific foundation  of  all  rational  hopes  of  a  systematic  re- 
formation of  humanity ;  and  on  this  ground  illusions  of  this 
sort  certainly  appear  more  excusable  than  on  any  other  sub- 
ject. But  though  modifications^  firom  all  causes,  are  greater 
in  the  case  of  political  than  of  simpler  phenomena,  still  they 
can  never  be  more  than  modifications :  that  is,  they  will  al- 
ways be  in  subjection  to  those  fundamental  laws,  whether 
statical  or  dynamical,  which  regulate  the  harmony  of  the  so- 
cial elements,  and  the  filiation  of  their  successive  variations. 
There  is  no  disturbing  influence,  exterior  or  human,  which  can 
make  incompatible  elements  co-exist  in  the  political  system, 
nor  change  in  any  way  the  natmral  laws  of  the  development  of 
humanity.  The  inevitable  gradual  preponderance  of  conti- 
nooos  influences,  however  imperceptible  their  power  may  be 
at  first,  is  now  admitted  with  regard  to  all  natural  phenomena ; 
and  it  must  be  applied  to  sooal  phenomena,  whenever  the 
same  method  of  philosophizing  is  extended  to  them.  What 
then  are  the  modifications  of  which  the  social  organism  and 
social  life  are  susceptible,  if  nothing  can  alter  the  laws  either 
of  harmony  or  of  succession  ?  The  answer  is  that  modifica- 
tions act  upon  the  intensity  and  secondary  operation  of  phe- 
nomena, but  without  affecting  their  nature  or  their  filiation. 
To  suppose  that  they  could,  would  be  to  exalt  the  disturbing 
above  the  fundamental  cause,  and  would  destroy  the  whole 
economy  of  laws.  In  the  political  system  this  principle  of  po- 
sitive philosophy  shows  that,  in  a  statical  view,  any  possible 
variations  can  i^ect  only  the  intensity  of  the  different  tenden- 
cies belonging  to  each  social  situation,  without  in  any  way 
hindering  or  producing,  or,  in  a  word,  changing  the  nature  of, 
those  tendencies ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  in  a  dynamical  view, 
the  jvogreas  of  the  race  must  be  considered  susceptible  of 
modbKcation  only  with  regard  to  its  speed,  and  without  any 
reversal  in  the  order  of  development,  or  any  interval  of  any 
importance  being  overleaped.  These  variations  are  analogous 
to  dioee  of  the  animal  organism,  with  the  one  difference  that 
in  sociology  they  are  more  complex  ,*  and,  as  we  saw  that  the 
limits  of  variation  remain  to  be  established  in  biology,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  sociology  should  be  more  advanced.  But  all 
we  want  here  is  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the  general  spirit  of  the 
law,  in  regard  both  to  social  statics  and  dynamics ;  and  looking 
at  it  from  both  points  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
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question  its  truth.  In  the  intellectual  order  of  phenomena, 
for  instance^  there  is  no  accidental  influence^  nor  any  individual 
superiority,  which  can  transfer  to  one  period  the  discoyeries 
reserved  for  a  subsequent  age,  in  the  natural  course  of  the 
human  mind ;  nor  can  there  be  the  reverse  case  of  postpone- 
ment. The  history  of  the  sciences  settles  the  question  of  the 
close  dependence  of  even  the  most  eminent  individual  genius 
on  the  contemporary  state  of  the  human  mind ;  and  this  is 
above  all  remarkable  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  me- 
thods of  investigation,  either  in  the  way  of  reasoning  or 
experiment.  The  same  thing  happens  in  regard  to  the  arts; 
and  especially  in  whatever  depends  on  mechanical  means  in 
substitution  for  human  action.  And  there  is  not,  in  reality, 
any  more  room  for  doubt  in  the  case  of  moral  developmei^t, 
the  character  of  which  is  certainly  determined,  in  each  pe- 
riod, by  the  corresponding  state  of  the  social  evolution,  what- 
ever may  be  the  modifications  caused  by  education  or  in- 
dividual organization.  Each  of  the  leading  modes  of  social 
existence  determines  for  itself  a  certain  system  of  morals 
and  manners,  the  common  aspect  of  which  is  easily  recog- 
nized in  all  individuals,  in  the  midst  of  their  characteristic 
differences;  for  instance,  there  is  a  state  of  human  life  in 
which  the  best  individual  natures  contract  a  habit  of  fero- 
city, from  which  very  inferior  natures  easily  emancipate  them- 
selves, in  a  better  state  of  society.  The  case  is  the  same, 
in  a  political  view,  as  our  historical  analysis  will  hereafter 
show.  And  in  fact,  if  we  were  to  review  all  the  facts  and  re- 
flections which  establish  the  existence  of  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion, whose  principle  I  have  just  laid  down,  we  should  find 
ourselves  reproducing  in  succession  all  the  proofs  of  the  sub- 
jection of  social  phenomena  to  invariable  laws ;  because  the 
principle  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  strict  appUcation  of 
the  philosophical  conception. 

Order  of  mo-  ^®  cannot  enlarge  upon  the  second  head :  that 
difying  influ-  is,  the  classification  of  modifying  influences  ac- 
ences.  cording  to  their  respective  importance.     If  such 

a  classification  is  not  yet  established  in  biology,  it  would  be 
premature  indeed  to  attempt  it  in  social  science.  Thus,  if 
the  three  chief  causes  of  social  variation  appear  to  me  to  re- 
sult from,  first,  race ;  secondly,  climate ;  thmlly,  political  ac- 
tion in  its  whole  scientific  extent,  it  would  answer  none  of  our 
present  purposes  to  inquire  here  whether  this  or  some  other  is 
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the  real  order  of  their  importance.  The  political  influences 
arc  the  only  ones  really  open  to  our  intervention ;  and  to  that 
head  general  attention  must  be  directed,  though  with  great 
care  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  that  class  of  influences  must 
be  the  most  important  because  it  is  the  most  immediately  in- 
t^estbg  to  us^t  is  owing  to  such  au  iUusion  a«  this'that 
observers  who  believe  themselves  emancipated  from  old  pregu- 
dioes  cannot  obtain  sociological  knowledge,  because  they  enor- 
mously exaggerate  the  power  of  political  action.  Because 
politukl  operations,  temporal  or  spiritual,  can  have  no  social 
efficacy  but  in  as  fiu*  as  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  cor- 
responding tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  they  are  supposed 
to  have  produced  what  is  in  reality  occasioned  by  a  sponta- 
neous evolution,  which  is  less  conspicuous,  and  easily  over- 
looked. Such  a  mistake  proceeds  in  neglect  of  numerous  and 
marked  cases  in  history,  in  which  the  most  prodigious  politi- 
cal authority  has  left  no  lasting  traces  of  its  well-sustained 
development,  because  it  moved  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
modem  civilization ;  as  in  the  instances  of  Julian,  of  Philip  II., 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  etc.  The  inverse  cases,  unhappily  too 
few,  are  still  more  decisive ;  those  cases  in  which  political  ac- 
tion, sustained  by  an  equally  powerful  authority,  has  never- 
theless failed  in  the  pursuit  of  ameliorations  that  were  pre- 
mature, though  in  accordance  with  the  social  movement  of 
the  time.  Intellectual  history,  as  well  as  political,  furnishes 
examples  of  this  kind  in  abundance.  It  has  been  sensibly 
remariLed  by  Fergusson,  that  even  the  action  of  one  nation 
upon  another,  whether  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  though  the 
most  intense  of  all  social  forces,  can  efiect  merely  such  modi- 
fications as  are  in  accordance  with  its  existing  tendencies ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  action  merely  accelerates  or  extends  a  deve- 
lopment which  would  have  taken  place  without  it.  In  politics, 
as  in  science,  opportuneness  is  always  the  main  condition  of 
^  great  and  durable  influence,  whatever  may  be  the  personal 
Talue  of  the  superior  man  to  whom  the  multitude  attribute 
social  action  of  which  he  is  merely  the  fortunate  organ.  The 
power  of  the  individual  over  the  race  is  subject  to  these  gene- 
nl  limits,  even  when  the  efiects,  for  good  or  for  evU,  are  as 
easy  as  possible  to  produce.  In  revolutionary  times,  for  in- 
stance, those  who  are  proud  of  having  aroused  anarchical  pas- 
sions in  their  contemporaries  do  not  see  that  their  miserable 
triumph  is  due  to  a  spontaneous  disposition,  determined  by 
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the  aggregate  of  the  corresponding  social  state,  which  has 
produced  a  provisional  and  partial  relaxation  of  the  general 
harmony.  As  for  the  rest,  it  being  ascertained  that  there  are 
limits  of  variation  among  social  phenomena,  and  modifications 
dependent  on  systematic  poUtical  action ;  and  as  the  scientific 
principle  which  is  to  describe  such  modifications  is  now  known; 
the  influence  and  scope  of  that  principle  must  be  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  direct  development  of  social  science,  ap- 
plied to  the  appreciation  of  the  corresponding  state  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  by  such  estimates,  empirically  attempted,  that 
men  of  genius  have  been  guided  in  all  great  and  profound  ac- 
tion upon  humanity  in  any  way  whatever ;  and  it  is  only  thus 
that  they  have  been  able  to  rectify,  in  a  rough  way,  the  illu- 
sory su^estions  of  the  irrational  doctrines  in  which  they  were 
educated.  Everywhere,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  foresight  is 
the  true  source  of  action. 

The  inaccurate  intellectual  habits  which  as  yet  prevail  in 
political  philosophy  may  induce  an  apprehension  that,  accord- 
ing to  such  considerations  as  those  just  presented^  the  new 
science  of  Social  Physics  may  reduce  us  to  mere  observation 
of  human  events,  excluding  all  continuous  intervention.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that,  while  dissipating  all  ambitious 
illusions  about  the  indefinite  action  of  Man  on  civilisation, 
the  principle  of  rational  limits  to  political  action  establishes, 
in  the  most  exact  and  unquestionable  manner,  the  true  point 
of  contact  between  social  theoiy  and  practice.  It  is  by  this 
principle  only  that  political  art  can  assume  a  systematic  cha- 
racter, by  its  release  from  arbitrary  principles  mingled  with 
empirical  notions.  It  is  thus  only  that  political  art  can  pass 
upwards  as  medical  art  has  done ;  the  two  cases  being  strongly 
analogous.  As  political  intervention  can  have  no  efficacy 
unless  it  rests  on  corresponding  tendencies  of  the  political 
organism  or  life,  so  as  to  aid  its  spontaneous  development,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  natural  laws  of  har- 
mony and  succession  which  determine,  in  every  period,  and 
under  every  social  aspect,  what  the  human  evolution  is  pre- 
pared to  produce,  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  <^ef 
obstacles  which  may  be  got  rid  of.  It  would  be  exa^eiat- 
ing  the  scope  of  such  an  art  to  suppose  it  capable  of  obviating, 
in  all  cases,  the  violent  disturbances  which  are  occasioned  by 
impediments  to  the  natural  evolution.  In  the  highly  complex 
social  organism,  maladies  and  crises  are  necessarily  even  more 
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inevitable  than  in  the  individual  on:aniBm.  But.  though 
science  is  powerleas  for  the  moment  aSt  wild  disorder  aid 
extraTagance^  it  may  palliate  and  abridge  the  crises^  by  under- 
standing their  character  and  foreseeing  their  issne^  and  by 
more  or  less  intervention^  where  any  is  possible.  Here^  as  in 
other  cases,  and  more  than  in  other  cases^  the  office  of  science 
is,  not  to  govern^  but  to  modify  phenomena ;  and  to  do  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  their  laws. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  what  is  the  function  of  social  science. 
Without  extolling  or  condemning  political  &cts,  science  re- 
gards them  as  subjects  of  observation  :  it  contemplates  each 
phenomenon  in  its  harmony  with  co-existing  phenomena,  and 
in  its  connection  with  the  foregoing  and  the  following  state 
of  human  development :  it  endeavours  to  discover,  from  both 
points  of  view,  the  general  relations  which  connect  all  social 
phenomena :  and  each  of  them  is  explained,  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  word,  when  it  has  been  connected  with  the  whole 
of  the  existing  situation,  and  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
movement.  Favouring  the  social  sentiment  in  the  highest 
degree,  this  science  AiHls  the  famous  suggestion  of  Pascal,  by 
representing  the  whole  human  race,  past,  present,  and  future, 
as  constituting  a  vast  and  eternal  social  unit^  whose  difierent 
organs^  individual  and  national,  concur,  in  their  various  modes 
and  degrees,  in  the  evolution  of  humanity.  Leading  us  on,  like 
every  other  science,  with  as  much  exactness  as  the  extreme 
complexity  of  its  phenomena  aUows,  to  a  systematic  previ- 
sion of  the  events  which  must  result  from  either  a  given  situa- 
tion or  a  given  aggregate  of  antecedents,  political  science  en- 
lightens political  art,  not  only  in  regs^  to  the  tendencies 
which  should  be  aided,  but  as  to  the  chief  means  that  should 
be  employed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  useless  or  ephemeral  and 
therefore  dangerous  action ;  in  shorty  all  waste  of  any  kind  of 
social  force. 

This  examination  of  the  general  spirit  of  po- 
litical  philosophy  has  been  much  more  difficult   ,^f!S!J!l.^„ 
than  the  same  process  m  regard  to  any  estab- 
lished science.     The  next  step,  now  that  this  is  accomplished, 
is  to  examine,   according  to  my  usual  method,  the  means 
of  investigation  proper  to  Social  science.      In  virtue  of  a 
law  before  reoc^nized,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  Sociology 
a  more  varied  and  developed  system  of  resources  than  in 
any  other^  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena^ 
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while  yet^  this  extension  of  means  does  not  compensate  for 
the  incrc^ased  imperfection  arising  firom  the  intricacy.  The 
extension  of  the  means  is  also  more  difficult  to  verify  than 
in  any  prior  case^  firom  the  novelty  of  the  subject;  and  I 
can  scarcely  hope  that  such  a  sketch  as  I  must  present  here 
will  command  such  confidence  as  will  arise  when  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  science  shall  have  confirmed  what  I  now 
oflFer. 

As  Social  Physics  assumes  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
sciences  after  all  the  rest^  and  therefore  dependent  on  them, 
its  means  of  investigation  must  be  of  two  kinds :  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  itself^  and  which  may  be  called  direct,  and 
those  which  arise  from  the  connection  of  sociology  with  the 
other  sciences ;  and  these  last,  though  indirect,  are  as  indtEu 
_  pensable  as  the  first.     I  shall  review,  first,  the 

Direct  meanB.    ^^  resources  of  the  science. 

Here,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  there  are  three  methods  of 
proceeding  : — ^by  Observation,  Experiment  and  Comparison. 
Q,         .  Very  imperfect  and  even  vicious  notions  pre- 

vail at  present  as  to  what  Observation  can  be  and 
can  efifect  in  social  science.  The  chaotic  state  of  doctrine  of 
the  last  century  has  extended  to  Method;  and  amidst  our 
intellectual  disorganization,  difficulties  have  been  magnified; 
precautionary  methods,  experimental  and  rational,  have  been 
broken  up ;  and  even  the  possibiUty  of  obtaining  social  know- 
ledge by  observation  has  been  dogmatically  denied;  but  if  the 
sophisms  put  forth  on  this  subject  were  Irue,  they  would  de- 
stroy the  certainty,  not  only  of  social  science,  but  of  all  the 
simpler  and  more  perfect  ones  that  have  gone  before.  The 
ground  of  doubt  assigned  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  testi- 
mony ;  but  all  the  sciences,  up  to  the  most  simple,  require 
proofs  of  testimony :  that  is,  in  the  elaboration  of  the  most 
positive  theories,  we  have  to  admit  observations  which  could 
not  be  directly  made,  nor  even  repeated,  by  those  who  use 
them,  and  the  reality  of  which  rests  only  on  the  faithful  tes- 
timony of  the  original  investigators ;  there  being  nothing  in 
this  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  proofs,  in  concurrence  with 
immediate  observations.  In  astronomy,  such  a  method  is  ob- 
viously necessary ;  it  is  equally,  though  less  obviously  neces- 
sary even  in  mathematics;  and,  of  coiirse,  much  more  evi- 
dently in  the  case  of  the  more  complex  sciences.  How  could 
any  science  emerge  firom  the  nascent  state^ — ^how  could  there 
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be  anj  organization  of  intellectual  labour^  even  if  research 
were  restricted  to  the  utmost^  if  eveay  one  rejected  all  obser- 
vations bat  his  own?     The  stoutest  advocates  of  historical 
scepticism  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  this.     It  is  only  in 
the  case  of  social  phenomena  that  the  paradox  is  proposed ; 
and  it  is  made  use  of  there  because  it  is  one  of  the  weapons 
of  the  philosophical  arsenal  which  the  revolutionary  meta- 
physical doctrine  constructed  for  the  intellectnal  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  political  system.     The  next  great  hindrance  to  the 
use  of  observation  is  the  empiricism  which  is  introduced  into 
it  by  those  who,  in  the  name  of  impartiality,  would  interdict 
the  use  of  any  theory  whatever.     No  logicid  dogma  could  be 
more  thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the  positive 
philosophy,  or  with  its  special  character  in  regard  to  the  study 
of  social  pbenomtoa,  than  this.     No  real  observation  of  any 
kind  of  phenomena  is  possible,  except  in  as  far  as  it  is  first 
directed,  and  finally  interpreted,  by  some  theory :  and  it  was 
this  logical  need  which,  in  the  infancy  of  human  reason, 
occasioned  the  rise  of  theological  philosophy,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  course  of  our  historical  survey.     The  positive  philo- 
sophy does  not  dissolve  this  obligation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
extends  and  fulfils  it  more  and  more,  the  Airther  the  relations 
of  phenomena  are  multiplied  and  perfected  by  it.     Hence  it  is 
dear  that,  scientifically  speaking,  all  isolated,  empirical  obser- 
vation is  idle,  and  even  radically  uncertain ;  that  science  can 
use  only  those  observations  which  are  connected,  at  least  hypo- 
thetically,  with  some  law ;  that  it  is  such  a  connection  which 
makes  the  chief  difference  between  scientific  and  popular  ob- 
serration,  embracing  the  same  facts,  but  contemplating  them 
from  different  points  of  view :  and  that  observations  empiri- 
cally conducted  can    at  most   supply  provisional   materials, 
which  must  usually  undergo  an  ulterior  revision.    The  rational 
method  of  observation  becomes  more  necessary  in  proportion 
to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  amidst  which  the  obser- 
ver would  not  know  what  he  ought  to  look  at  in  the  facts  be- 
fore his  eyes,  but  for  the  guidance  of  a  preparatory  theory;  and 
thus  it  is  that  by  the  connection  of  foregoing  facts  we  learn 
to  see  the  fects  that  follow.     This  is  undisputed  with  regard 
to  astronomical,  physical,  and  chemical  research,  and  in  every 
branch  of  biological  study,  in  which  good  observation  of  its 
highly  complex  phenomena  is  still  very  rare,  precisely  because 
its  positive  theories  are  very  imperfect.      Carrying  on  the 
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&i^<^f  1^  ^  evident  that  in  the  corresponding  divisioiis, 
statiod  and  dynamical^  of  social  science,  there  is  more  need 
than  anjrwhere  else  of  theories  which  shall  scientifically  con- 
nect the  facts  that  are  happening  with  those  that  have  hap- 
pened :  and  the  more  we  reflect,  die  more  distinctly  we  shall 
see  that  in  proportion  as  known  fiusts  are  mutually  connected 
we  shaU  be  better  able,  not  only  to  estimate,  but  to  perceive, 
those  which  are  yet  unexplored.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  vast 
difficulty  which  this  requisition  imposes  on  the  institution  of 
positive  sociology, — obliging  us  to  create  at  once,  so  to  speak, 
observations  and  laws,  on  account  of  their  indispensable  con- 
nection, placing  us  in  a  sort  of  vicious  circle,  from  which  we 
can  issue  only  by  employing  in  the  first  instance  materials 
which  are  badly  elaborated,  and  doctrines  which  are  ill-con- 
ceived. How  I  may  succeed  in  a  task  so  difficult  and  delicate, 
we  shall  see  at  its  close;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  deaf 
that  it  is  the  absence  of  any  positive  theory  which  at  present 
renders  social  observations  so  vague  and  incoherent.  There 
can  never  be  any  lack  of  facts ;  for  in  this  case  ev^i  more 
than  in  others,  it  is  the  commonest  sort  of  facts  that  are  most 
important,  whatever  the  collectors  of  secret  anecdotes  may 
think ;  but,  though  we  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  them,  we  can 
make  no  use  of  them,  nor  even  be  aware  of  them,  for  want 
of  speculative  guidance  in  examining  them.  The  statical  ob- 
servation of  a  crowd  of  phenomena  cannot  take  place  without 
some  notion,  however  elementary,  of  the  laws  of  social  inter- 
connection :  and  dynamical  facts  could  have  no  fixed  direction 
if  they  were  not  attached,  at  least  by  a  provisional  hypothesis, 
to  the  laws  of  social  development.  The  positive  philosophy 
is  very  fiir  from  discouraging  historical  or  any  other  erudition; 
but  the  precious  night-watchings,  now  so  lost  in  the  laborious 
acquisition  of  a  conscientious  but  barren  learning,  may  be 
made  available  by  it  for  the  constitution  of  true  sooal  science, 
and  the  increased  honour  of  the  earnest  minds  that  are  de- 
voted to  it.  The  new  philosophy  will  supply  firesh  and  nobler 
subjects,  unhoped-for  insight,  a  loftier  aim,  and  therefore  a 
higher  scientific  dignity.  It  will  discard  none  but  aimless  la- 
bours, without  principle  and  without  character;  as  in  Physics, 
there  is  no  room  for  compilations  of  empirical  observations ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  philosophy  will  render  justice  to  the 
zeal  of  students  of  a  past  generation,  who,  destitute  of  the 
favourable  guidance  which  we,  of  this  day,  enjoy,  followed  up 
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their  laborious  historical  lesearclies  with  an  instinctive  per- 
severance, and  in  spite  of  the  superficial  disdain  of  the  plulo- 
sopherB  of  the  time.  No  doubt,  the  same  danger  attends 
research  here  as  elsewhere :  the  danger  that,  from  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  scientific  theories,  the  observer  may  sometimes 
pervert  &cts,  by  erroneously  supposing  them  to  verify  some 
ill-grounded  speculative  prejudices  of  his  own.  But  we  have 
the  same  guard  here  as  elsewhere, — ^in  the  further  extension 
of  the  science  :  and  the  case  would  not  be  improved  by  a  re- 
currence to  empirical  methods,  which  would  be  merely  leaving 
theories  that  may  be  misapplied  but  can  always  be  rectified, 
ibr  imaginary  notions  which  cannot  be  substantiated  at  all. 
Oar  feeble  reason  may  often  &il  in  the  application  of  positive 
theories ;  but  at  least  they  transfer  us  from  the  domain  of 
imagination  to  that  of  reality,  and  expose  us  infinitely  less 
than  any  other  kind  of  doctrine  to  the  danger  of  seeing  in 
&ct8  that  which  is  not. 

It  is  now  dear  that  social  science  requires,  more  than  any 
other,  the  subordination  of  Observation  to  the  statical  and 
dynamical  laws  of  phenomena.  No  social  fact  can  have  any 
scientific  meaning  till  it  is  connected  with  some  other  social 
fact;  without  which  connection  it  remains  a  mere  anecdote, 
involving  no  rational  utility.  This  condition  so  far  increases 
the  immediate  diificulty  that  good  observers  will  be  rare  at 
first,  though  more  abimdant  than  ever  as  the  science  expands : 
and  here  we  meet  with  another  confirmation  of  what  I  said  at 
the  outset  of  this  volume, — ^that  the  formation  of  social  the- 
ories should  be  confided  only  to  the  best  organized  minds, 
prepared  by  the  most  rational  training.  Explored  by  such 
minds,  according  to  rational  vievrs  of  co-existence  and  succes- 
sion, social  phenomena  no  doubt  admit  of  much  more  varied 
and  extensive  means  of  investigation  than  phenomena  of  less 
complexity.  In  this  view,  it  is  not  only  the  immediate  in- 
spection or  direct  description  of  events  that  affords  useful 
means  of  positive  exploration;  but  the  consideration  of  ap- 
parently insignificant  customs,  the  appreciation  of  various 
kinds  of  monuments,  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  lan- 
guages, and  a  multitude  of  other  resources.  In  short,  a  mind 
snitaUy  trained  becomes  able  by  exercise  to  convert  almost  all 
impreasions  from  the  events  of  life  into  sociological  indications, 
when  once  the  connection  of  all  indications  with  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  science  is  understood.     This  is  a  facility  afforded 
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by  the  mutual  relation  of  the  variouB  aspects  of  society,  which 
may  partly  compensate  for  the  difficulty  caused  by  that  mutual 
connection :  if  it  renders  observation  more  difficult,  it  affords 
more  means  for  its  prosecution. 

It  might  be  supposed  beforehand  that  the  se- 
Experiment.  ^^^  method  of  investigation,  Experiment,  must 
be  wholly  inapplicable  in  Social  Science;  but  we  shall  find 
that  the  science  is  not  entirely  deprived  of  this  resource, 
though  it  must  be  one  of  inferior  value.  We  must  remember 
(what  was  before  explained)  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  ex- 
perimentation,— ^the  direct  and  the  indirect :  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  philosophical  character  of  this  method  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  should  be,  as 
is  vulgarly  supposed  in  the  learned  world,  artificially  instituted. 
Whether  the  case  be  natural  or  factitious,  experimentation 
takes  place  whenever  the  regular  course  of  the  phenomenon 
is  interfered  with  in  any  determinate  manner.  The  sponta- 
neous nature  of  the  alteration  has  no  effect  on  the  scientific 
value  of  the  case,  if  the  elements  are  known.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  experimentation  is  possible  in  Sociology.  If  direct 
experimentation  had  become  too  difficult  amidst  the  complexi- 
ties of  biology,  it  may  well  be  considered  impossible  in  social 
science.  Any  artificial  disturbance  of  any  social  element  must 
affect  all  the  rest,  according  to  the  laws  both  of  co-existence 
and  succesrion;  and  the  experiment  would  therefore,  if  it 
could  be  instituted  at  all,  be  deprived  of  all  scientific  value, 
through  the  impossibility  of  isolating  either  the  conditions  or 
the  results  of  the  phenomenon.  But  we  saw,  in  our  survey 
of  biology,  that  pathological  cases  are  the  true  scientific  equi- 
valent of  pure  experimentation,  and  why.  The  same  reasons 
apply,  with  even  more  force,  to  sociological  researches.  In 
them,  pathological  analysis  consists  in  the  examination  of 
cases,  xmhappily  too  common,  in  which  the  natural  laws,  either 
of  harmony  or  of  succession,  are  disturbed  by  any  causes,  spe- 
cial or  general,  accidental  or  transient;  as  in  revolutionary 
times  especially;  and  above  all,  in  our  own.  These  disturb- 
ances are,  in  the  social  body,  exactly  analogous  to  diseases  in 
the  individual  organism :  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  analogy  will  be  more  evident  (allowance  being  made  for 
the  uneqiial  complexity  of  the  oi^anisms)  the  deeper  the  in- 
vestigation goes.  In  both  cases  it  is,  as  I  said  once  before,  a 
noble  use  to  make  of  our  reason,  to  disclose  the  real  laws  of 
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OUT  nature,  individual  or  social,  by  the  analysis  of  its  suffer- 
ings. But  if  the  method  is  imperfectly  instituted  in  regard 
to  biological  questions,  much  more  &ulty  must  it  be  in  regard 
to  the  phenomena  of  social  science,  for  want  even  of  the  ra- 
tional conceptions  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred.  We  see 
the  most  disastrous  political  experiments  for  ever  renewed, 
with  only  some  insignificant  and  irrational  modifications, 
though  their  first  operation  should  have  fully  satisfied  ns  of 
the  uselessness  and  danger  of  the  expedients  proposed.  With- 
out forgetting  how  much  is  ascribable  to  the  influence  of  hu- 
man passions,  we  must  remember  that  the  deficiency  of  an 
authoritative  rational  analysis  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
barrenness  imputed  to  social  experiments,  the  course  of  which 
would  become  much  more  instructive  if  it  were  better  ob- 
served. The  great  natural  laws  exist  and  act  in  all  conditions 
of  the  organism ;  for,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  biology,  it  is 
an  enor  to  suppose  that  they  are  violated  or  suspended  in  the 
case  of  disease :  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  drawing  our 
conclusions,  with  due  caution,  from  the  scientific  analysis  of 
disturbance  to  the  positive  theory  of  normal  existence.  This 
is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  indirect  experimentation 
which  discloses  the  real  economy  of  the  social  body  in  a  more 
marked  manner  than  simple  observation  could  do.  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  orders  of  sociological  research,  whether  relating 
to  existence  or  to  movement,  and  regarded  under  any  aspect 
whatever,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  or  political;  and  to  all 
degrees  of  the  social  evolution,  from  which,  unhappily,  disturb- 
ances have  never  been  absent.  As  for  its  present  extension, 
no  one  can  venture  to  offer  any  statement  of  it,  because  it  has 
never  been  duly  applied  in  any  investigation  in  political  philo- 
sophy; and  it  can  become  customary  only  by  the  institution 
of  the  new  science  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  establish. 
But  I  could  not  omit  this  notice  of  it,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
investigation  proper  to  social  science. 

As  for  the  thiitl  of  those  methods.  Comparison, 
the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  explanations  n*P«™on- 
offered,  in  our  survey  of  biological  philosophy,  of  the  reasons 
why  the  comparative  method  must  prevail  in  all  studies  of 
wluch  the  living  organism  is  the  subject ;  and  the  more  re- 
markably, in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  organism.  The 
tame  considerations  apply  in  the  present  case,  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous degree;  and  I  may  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  make 
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the  application^  mody  pointing  out  the  chief  differences  which 
distinguish  the  use  of  the  oomparatLve  method  in  sociological 
inquiries. 

Comporuon  It  is  a  Ycry  irrational  disdain  which  makes  ns 

with  inferior  object  to  all  Comparison  between  human  society 
■°™*^-  and  the  social  state  of  the  lower  animals.     This 

nnphilosophical  pride  arose  out  of  the  protracted  influence  of 
the  theologico-metaphysical  philosophy;  and  it  will  be  cor- 
rected by  the  positive  philosophy,  when  we  better  understand 
and  can  estimate  the  social  state  of  the  higher  orders  of  mam- 
mifers^  for  instance.  We  have  seen  how  important  is  the 
study  of  individual  life,  in  regard  to  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena, — of  which  social  phenomena  are  the  natural  result 
and  complement.  There  was  once  the  same  blindness  to  the 
importance  of  the  procedure  in  this  case  as  now  in  the  other; 
and,  as  it  has  given  way  in  the  one  case,  so  it  will  in  the  other. 
The  chief  defect  in  the  kind  of  sociological  comparison  that 
we  want  is  that  it  is  limited  to  statical  considerations ;  whereas 
the  dynamical  are,  at  the  present  time,  the  preponderant  and 
direct  subject  of  science.  The  restriction  results  fix>m  the 
social  state  of  animals  being,  though  not  so  stationary  as  we 
are  apt  to  suppose,  yet  susceptible  only  of  extremely  small 
variations,  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  continued  progression 
of  humanity  in  its  feeblest  days.  But  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  scientific  utility  of  such  a  comparison,  in  the  statical  pro- 
vince, where  it  characterizes  the  elementary  laws  of  social  in- 
terconnection, by  exhibiting  their  action  in  the  most  imperfect 
state  of  society,  so  as  even  to  suggest  useful  inductions  in  re- 
gard to  human  society.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  evidence 
of  the  natural  character  of  the  chief  social  relations^  which 
some  people  fancy  that  they  can  transform  at  pleasure.  Such 
sophists  will  cease  to  regard  the  great  ties  of  the  human  family 
as  £EU^tious  and  arbitrary  when  they  find  them  existing,  with 
the  same  essential  characteristics,  among  the  animals,  and 
more  conspicuously,  the  nearer  the  organisms  approach  to  the 
himian  type.  In  brief,  in  all  that  part  of  sociology  which  is 
almost  one  with  intellectual  and  moral  biology,  or  with  the 
natural  history  of  Man ;  in  all  that  relates  to  the  first  germs 
of  the  social  relations,  and  the  first  institutions  which  were 
founded  by  the  unity  of  the  fSunily  or  the  tribe,  there  is  not 
only  great  scientific  advantage,  but  real  philosophical  necessity 
for  employing  the  rational  comparison  of  human  with  other 
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animal  societies.  Perhaps  it  might  even  be  desirable  not  to 
confine  the  comparison  to  societies  which  present  a  character 
of  Yoluntary  co-operation^  in  analogy  to  the  human.  They 
must  always  rank  first  in  importance :  but  the  scientific  spirit^ 
extending  the  process  to  its  final  logical  term,  might  find  some 
advantage  in  examining  those  strange  associations,  proper  to 
the  inferior  animals,  in  which  an  involuntary  co-operation  re- 
sults jGrom  an  indissoluble  organic  union,  either  by  simple  ad- 
hesion or  real  continuity.  If  the  science  gained  nothing  by 
this  extension,  the  method  would.  And  there  is  nothing  that 
can  compare  with  such  an  habitual  scientific  comparison  for 
the  great  service  of  casting  out  the  absolute  spirit  which  is 
the  chief  vice  of  political  philosophy.  It  appears  to  me,  more- 
ovra*,  that,  in  a  practical  view,  the  insolent  pride  which  induces 
some  ranks  of  society  to  suppose  themselves  as,  in  a  manner, 
of  another  species  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  in  close  affi- 
nity with  the  irrational  disdain  that  repudiates  all  compari- 
son between  human  and  other  animal  nature.  However  all 
this  may  be,  these  considerations  apply  only  to  a  methodical 
and  special  treatment  of  social  philosophy.  Heie,  where  I 
can  ofier  only  the  first  conception  of  the  science,  in  which  dy- 
namical considerations  must  prevail,  it  is  evident  that  I  can 
make  little  use  of  the  kind  of  comparison ;  and  this  makes  it 
all  the  more  necessary  to  point  it  out,  lest  its  omission  should 
occasion  such  scientific  inconveniences  as  I  have  just  indicated. 
The  commonest  logical  procedures  are  generally  so  charac- 
terized by  their  very  application,  that  nothing  more  of  a  pre- 
liminary nature  is  needed  than  the  simplest  examination  of 
their  fundamental  properties. 

To  indicate  the  order  of  importance  of  the  forms   comparison  of 
of  society  which  are  to  be  studied  b^  the  Com-    oo-exuting 
parative  Method,  I  begin  with  the  chief  method,    »*»*«•  ©f  so- 
which  consists  in  a  comparison  of  the  different   ^^^' 
co-existing  states  of  human  society  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth's  8ur£EU!e, — ^those  states  being  completely  independent 
of  each  other.     By  this  method,  the  different  stages  of  evolu- 
tion may  all  be  observed  at  once.     Though  the  progression  is 
single  and  uniform,  in  regard  to  the  whole  race,  some  very 
considerable  and  very  various  populations  have,  from  causes 
which  are  little  understood,  attained  extremely  unequal  de- 
grees of  development,  so  that  the  former  states  of  the  most  civi- 
lized  nations  are  now  to  be  seen,  amidst  some  partial  differences. 
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among  contemporary  populations  inhabiting  difRncnt  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  its  relation  to  Observation^  this  kind  of  compa- 
rison offers  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  both  to  statical 
and  dynamical  inquiries,  verifying  the  laws  of  both,  and  even 
furnishing  occasionally  valuable  direct  inductions  in  r^ard 
to  both.  In  the  second  place,  it  exhibits  all  possible  d^rees 
of  social  evolution  to  our  immediate  observation.  From  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  most  advaaced 
nations  of  western  Europe,  there  is  no  social  grade  which  is 
not  extant  in  some  points  of  the  globe,  and  usually  in  locali- 
ties which  are  clearly  apart.  In  the  historical  part  of  this  to- 
lume,  we  shall  find  that  some  interesting  secondary  phases  of 
social  development,  of  which  the  history  of  civilization  leaves 
no  perceptible  traces,  can  be  known  only  by  this  comparative 
method  of  study ;  and  these  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
the  lowest  degrees  of  evolution,  which  every  one  admits  can 
be  investigated  in  no  other  way.  And  between  the  great  his- 
torical aspects,  there  are  numerous  intermediate  states  which 
must  be  observed  thus,  if  at  all.  This  second  part  of  the 
comparative  method  verifies  the  indications  afforded  by  histo- 
rical analysis,  and  fills  up  the  gaps  it  leaves :  and  notlung  can 
be  more  rational  than  the  method,  as  it  rests  upon  the  esta- 
blished principle  that  the  development  of  the  human  mind  is 
uniform  in  the  midst  of  all  diversities  of  climate,  and  even  of 
race;  such  diversities  having  no  effect  upon  anything  more 
than  the  rate  of  progress. — But  we  must  beware  of  the  scien- 
tific dangers  attending  the  process  of  comparison  by  this  me- 
thod. For  instance,  it  can  give  us  no  idea  of  the  order  of 
succession,  as  it  presents  all  the  states  of  development  as  co- 
existing :  so  that,  if  the  order  of  development  were  not  esta- 
blished by  other  methods,  this  one  would  infallibly  mislead 
us.  And  again,  if  we  were  not  misled  as  to  the  order^  there 
is  nothing  in  this  method  which  discloses  the  filiation  of  the 
different  systems  of  society ;  a  matter  in  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguished philosophers  have  been  mistaken  in  various  ways 
and  degrees.  Again,  there  is  the  danger  of  mistaking  modi- 
fications for  primary  phases ;  as  when  social  differences  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  political  influence  of  climate,  instead  of 
that  inequality  of  evolution  which  is  the  real  cause.  Some- 
times, but  more  rarely,  the  mistake  is  the  other  way.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  matter  that  can  show  which  of  two 
cases  presents  the  diversity  that  is  observed.  We  are  in  danger 
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of  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  races ;  for^  as  the  sociological 
comparison  is  instituted  between  peoples  of  di£ferent  races, 
we  are  liable  to  confound  the  effects  of  race  and  of  the  social 
period  Again,  climate  comes  in  to  offer  a  third  source  of  in- 
terpretation of  comparative  phenomena,  sometimes  agreeing 
with,  and  sometimes  contradicting  the  two  others ;  thus  mul- 
tipljing  the  chances  of  error,  and  rendering  the  analysis  which 
looked  so  promising  almost  impracticable.  Here,  again,  we 
aee  the  indispensable  necessity  of  keeping  in  view  the  positive 
conception  of  human  development  as  a  whole.  By  this  alone 
can  we  be  preserved  from  such  errors  as  I  have  referred  to, 
and  enriched  by  any  genuine  results  of  analysis.  We  see  how 
absord  in  theory  and  dangerous  in  practice  are  the  notions 
And  dedamations  of  the  empirical  school,  and  of  the  enemies 
of  all  social  speculation :  for  it  is  precisely  in  proportion  to 
their  elevation  and  generality  that  the  ideas  of  positive  social 
philosophy  become  real  and  effective, — ^all  illusion  and  useless- 
ness  belonging  to  conceptions  which  are  too  narrow  and  too 
^)ecial,  in  the  departments  either  of  science  or  of  reasoning. 
But  it  is  a  consequence  from  these  last  considerations  that  this 
first  sketch  of  sociological  science,  with  the  means  of  investi- 
gation that  belong  to  it,  rests  immediately  upon  the  primary 
use  of  a  new  method  of  observation,  which  is  so  appropriate 
to  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  as  to  be  exempt  from  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  others.  This  last  portion  of  the  com- 
parative method  is  the  Historical  Method,  properly  so  called ; 
and  it  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the  system  of  political  logic 
can  rest. 

The  historical  comparison  of  the  consecutive  Comparison  of 
states  of  humanity  is  not  only  the  chief  scien-  ooiuecutiTe 
tific  device  of  the  new  political  philosophy.  Its  ■'**®'*- 
rational  development  constitutes  the  substratum  of  the  sci- 
ence, in  whatever  is  essential  to  it.  It  is  this  which  distin- 
gusfaes  it  thoroughly  from  biological  science,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see.  The  positive  principle  of  this  separation  results 
^m  the  necessary  influence  of  human  generations  upon  the 
g^Qterations  that  follow,  accumulating  continuously  till  it  con- 
stitutes the  preponderating  consideration  in  the  direct  study 
of  social  development.  As  long  as  this  preponderance  is 
Bot  directly  recognized,  the  positive  study  of  humanity  must 
appear  a  simple  prolongation  of  the  natural  history  of  Man : 
Imt  this  scientific  character,  suitable  enough  to  the  earUer 
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generations^  disappears  in  the  course  of  the  social  evolution, 
and  assumes  at  length  a  wholly  new  aspect^  proper  to  sociolo- 
gical science,  in  wUch  historical  considerations  are  of  imme- 
diate importance.  And  this  preponderant  use  of  the  historical 
method  gives  its  philosophical  character  to  sociology  in  a  logical, 
as  well  as  a  scientific  sense.     By  the  creation  of  this  new  de- 
partment of  the  comparative  method,  sociology  confers  a 
benefit  on  the  whole  of  natural  philosophy ;  because  the  posi- 
tive method  is  thus  completed  and  perfected,  in  a  manner 
which,  for  scientific  importance,  is  almost  beyond  our  estimate. 
What  we  can  now  comprehend  is  that  the  historical  method 
verifies  and  applies,  in  the  largest  way,  that  chief  quality  of 
sociological  science, — ^its  proceeding  from  the  whole  to  the 
parts.     Without  this  permanent  condition  of  social  study,  all 
historical  labour  would  degenerate  into  being  a  mere  compila- 
tion of  provisional  materials.      As  it  is  in  their  development 
especially  that  the  various  social  elements  are  interconnected 
and  inseparable,  it  is  clear  that  any  partial  filiation  must  be 
essentially  untrue.     Where,  for  instance,  is  the  use  of  any 
exclusive  history  of  any  one  science  or  art,  unless  meaning  is 
given  to  it  by  first  connecting  it  with  the  study  of  human  pro- 
gress generally  ?     It  is  the  same  in  every  direction,  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  political  history,  as  it  is  called, — as  if  any 
history  could  be  other  than  political,  more  or  less !     The  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  speciality  in  study  would  reduce  history  to 
a  mere  accumulation  of  unconnected  delineations,  in  which  all 
idea  of  the  true  filiation  of  events  would  be  lost  amidst  the 
mass  of  confused  descriptions.     If  the  historical  comparisons 
of  the  difierent  periods  of  civilization  are  to  have  any  scientific 
character,  they  must  be  referred  to  the  general  social  evolu- 
tion :  and  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  obtain  the  guiding  ideas 
by  which  the  special  studies  themselves  must  be  directed. 

In  a  practical  view,  it  is  evident  that  the  preponderance  of 
the  historical  method  tends  to  develop  the  social  sentiment, 
by  giving  us  an  immediate  interest  in  even  the  earliest  expe- 
riences of  our  race,  through  the  influence  that  they  exercised 
over  the  evolution  of  our  own  civilization.  As  Condorcet  ob- 
served, no  enlightened  man  can  think  of  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis  without  perceiving  the  importance  of  their 
consequences  to  the  race  at  lai^e.  This  kind  of  feeUng  should, 
when  we  are  treating  of  science,  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  sympathetic  interest  which  is  awakened  by  all  deli- 
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neations  of  hximaii  life^ — in  fiction  as  well  as  in  history.  The 
sentiment  I  refer  to  is  deeper^  because  in  some  sort  personal ; 
and  more  reflective,  because  it  results  from  scientific  conviction. 
It  cannot  be  excited  by  popular  history,  in  a  descriptive  form ; 
bat  only  by  positive  history,  regarded  as  a  true  science,  and 
exhibiting  the  events  of  human  experience  in  co-ordinated 
aeries  which  manifest  their  own  graduated  connection.  This 
new  form  of  the  social  sentiment  must  at  first  be  the  privilege 
of  the  choice  few ;  but  it  will  be  extended,  somewhat  weak- 
ened in  force,  to  the  whole  of  society,  in  proportion  as  the 
general  resnlte  of  social  physics  become  sufficiently  popular. 
It  will  fulfil  the  most  obvious  and  elementary  idea  of  the 
haUtoal  connection  between  individuals  and  contemporary 
nations,  by  showing  that  the  successive  generations  of  men 
concur  in  a  final  end,  which  requires  the  determinate  partici- 
pation of  each  and  all.  This  rational  disposition  to  regard 
men  of  all  times  as  fellow- workers  is  as  yet  visible  in  the  case 
of  only  the  most  advanced  sciences.  By  the  philosophical 
preponderance  of  the  historical  method,  it  wiU  be  extended  to 
all  the  aspects  of  human  life,  so  as  to  sustain,  in  a  reflective 
temper,  that  respect  for  our  ancestors  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  sound  state  of  society,  and  so  deeply  disturbed  at  present 
by  the  metaphysical  philosophy. 

As  for  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  this  method, — ^it  appears 
to  me  that  its  spirit  consists  in  the  rational  use  of  social  series ; 
that  is,  in  a  successive  estimate  of  the  different  states  of  hu- 
manity which  shall  show  the  growth  of  each  disposition,  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  moral,  or  poUtical,  combined  with  the  dedine 
of  the  opposite  disposition,  whence  we  may  obtain  a  scientific 
prevision  of  the  final  ascendency  of  the  one  and  extinction  of 
the  other, — care  being  taken  to  frame  our  conclusions  according 
to  the  laws  of  human  development.  A  considerable  accuracy 
of  prevision  may  thus  be  obtained,  for  any  determinate  period^ 
and  with  any  particular  view ;  as  historical  analysis  will  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  modifications,  even  in  the  most  disturbed 
times.  And  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  prevision  wiU  be 
nearest  the  truth  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena  in  question 
are  more  important  and  more  general ;  because  then  continuous 
causes  are  predominant  in  the  social  movement;  and  disturb- 
ances have  less  power.  From  these  first  general  aspects,  the 
same  rational  certainty  may  extend  to  secondary  and  special 
aspects,  through  their  statical  relations  with  the  first;   and 
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thus  we  may  obtain  ooncliuions  suflBciently  aocarate  for  the 
application  of  principles. 

K  we  desire  to  £euniliarize  onrselves  with  this  historical 
method,  we  must  employ  it  first  upon  the  past^  by  endeavour- 
ing to  deduce  every  well-known  historical  situation  firom  the 
whole  series  of  its  antecedents.  In  every  science  we  must 
have  learned  to  predict  the  past,  so  to  speak,  before  we  can 
predict  the  future ;  because  the  first  use  of  the  observed  rela- 
tions among  fulfilled  fiusts  is  to  teach  us  by  the  anterior  suc- 
cession what  the  future  succession  will  be.  No  examination 
of  &cts  can  explain  our  existing  state  to  us,  if  we  have  not 
ascertained,  by  historical  study,  the  value  of  the  elements  at 
work;  and  thus  it  is  in  vain  that  statesmen  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  political  observation,  while  they  look  no  further 
than  the  present,  or  a  very  recent  past.  The  present  is,  by 
itself,  purely  misleading,  because  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  con- 
founding principal  with  secondary  fiicts,  exalting  conspicuous 
transient  manifestations  over  fundamental  tendencies,  which 
are  generally  very  quiet;  and  above  all,  supposing  those 
powers,  institutions,  and  doctrines,  to  be  in  the  ascendant, 
which  are,  in  fiict,  in  their  decline.  It  is  dear  that  the  only 
adequate  corrective  of  all  this  is  a  philosophical  understanding 
of  the  past;  that  the  comparison  cannot  be  decisive  unless  it 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  past ;  and  that  the  sooner  we  stop, 
in  travelling  up  the  vista  of  time,  the  more  serious  will  be  the 
mistakes  we  fall  into.  Before  our  very  eyes,  we  see  statesmen 
going  no  further  back  than  the  last  century,  to  obtain  an  ex- 
planation of  the  confusion  in  which  we  are  living :  the  most 
abstract  of  politicians  may  take  in  the  preceding  century,  but 
the  philosophers  themselves  hardly  venture  beyond  the  six- 
teenth ;  so  that  those  who  are  striving  to  find  the  issue  of  the 
revolutionary  period  have  actually  no  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole,  though  that  whole  is  itself  only  a  transient  phase  of  the 
general  social  movement. 

The  most  perfect  methods  may,  however,  be  rendered  de- 
ceptive by  misuse :  and  this  we  must  bear  in  mind.  We  have 
seen  that  mathematical  analysis  itself  may  betray  us  into  sub- 
stituting signs  for  ideas,  and  that  it  conceals  inanity  of  con- 
ception under  an  imposing  verbiage.  The  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  the  historical  method  in  sociology  is  in  applying  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  materials  we  have  to 
deal  with.     But  for  this,  the  method  would  be  entirely  safe* 
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The  chief  danger  is  of  our  supposing  a  continuous  decrease  to 
indicate  a  final  extinction^  or  the  reverse ;  as  in  mathematics 
it  is  a  common  sophism  to  confound  continuous  yariations^ 
more  or  less,  with  unlimited  variations.  To  take  a  strange 
and  very  marked  example :  if  we  consider  that  part  of  social 
development  which  relates  to  human  food,  we  cannot  but  ob- 
serve that  men  take  less  food  as  they  advance  in  civilization. 
K  we  compare  savage  with  more  civilized  peoples,  in  the 
Homeric  poems  or  in  the  narratives  of  travellers,  or  compare 
country  wiiii  town  life,  or  any  generation  with  the  one  that 
vent  before,  we  shall  find  this  curious  result, — the  sociological 
law  of  which  we  shall  examine  hereafter.  The  laws  of  indi- 
vidual human  nature  aid  in  the  result  by  making  intellectual 
and  moral  action  more  preponderant  as  Man  becomes  more 
civiliied.  The  bet  is  thus  established,  both  by  the  experi- 
mental and  the  Ic^cal  way.  Yet  nobody  supposes  that  men 
will  ultimately  cease  to  eat.  In  this  case,  the  absurdity  saves 
us  from  a  false  conclusion ;  but  in  other  csifies,  the  complexity 
disguises  much  error  in  the  experiment  and  the  reasoning. 
In  the  above  instance,  we  must  resort  to  the  laws  of  our  na- 
ture for  that  verification  which,  taken  all  together,  they  afibrd 
to  our  sociological  analysis.  As  the  social  phenomenon,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  simply  a  development  of  humanity,  without  any 
real  creation  of  faculties,  all  social  manifestations  must  be  to 
be  found,  if  only  in  their  germ,  in  the  primitive  type  which 
biology  constructed  by  anticipation  for  sociology.  Thus  every 
law  of  social  succession  disclosed  by  the  historical  method 
must  be  unquestionably  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  positive  theory  of  human  nature ;  and  all  inductions  which 
cannot  stand  this  test  will  prove  to  be  illusory,  through  some 
sort  of  insufficiency  in  the  observations  on  which  they  are 
grounded.  The  main  scientific  strength  of  sociological  de- 
monstrations must  ever  lie  in  the  accordance  between  the 
conclusions  of  historical  analysis  and  the  preparatory  concep- 
tions of  the  biological  theory.  And  thus  we  find,  look  where 
we  will,  a  confirmation  of  that  chief  intellectual  character  of 
the  new  science, — ^the  philosophical  preponderance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  over  the  spirit  of  detail. 

This  method  ranks,  in  sociological  science,  with  that  of 
aookgical  comparison  in  the  study  of  individual  life ;  and  we 
shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  succession  of  social  states 
exacdy  corresponds,  in  a  scientific  sense,  with  the  gradation 
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of  organisms  in  biology ;  and  the  social  series,  once  clearly 
established,  must  be  as  real  and  as  iisefol  as  the  animal  aeries. 

When  the  method  has  been  used  long  enough  to 

foorS^thod.  ^^^^^®®  i*®  properties,  I  am  disposal  to  think 
"^  •  that  it  will  be  r^arded  as  so  very  marked  a  mo- 
dification of  positive  research  as  to  deserve  a  separate  place ; 
BO  that,  in  addition  to  Observation,  properly  so  called.  Experi- 
ment, and  Comparison,  we  shall  have  the  Historical  Method, 
as  a  fourth  and  final  mode  of  the  art  of  observing.  It  will  be 
derived,  according  to  the  usual  course,  firom  the  mode  which 
immediately  precedes  it :  and  it  will  be  applied  to  the  analysis 
of  the  most  complex  phenomena. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  new  political  phi- 
losophy, sanctioning  the  old  leadings  of  popular  reason,  re- 
stores to  History  all  its  scientific  rights  as  a  basis  of  wise  so- 
cial speculation,  after  the  metaphysical  philosophy  had  striven 
to  induce  us  to  discard  all  large  consideration  of  the  past.  In 
the  foregoing  departments  of  natural  philosophy  we  have 
seen  that  the  positive  spirit,  instead  of  being  disturbing  in 
its  tendencies,  is  remarkable  for  confirming,  in  the  essential 
parts  of  every  science,  the  inestimable  intuitions  of  popular 
good  sense ;  of  which  indeed  science  is  merely  a  systematic 
prolongation,  and  which  a  barren  metaphysical  philosophy 
alone  could  despise.  In  this  case,  so  far  firom  restricting 
the  influence  which  human  reason  has  ever  attributed  to 
history  in  political  combinations,  the  new  social  philosophy 
increases  it,  radically  and  eminently.  It  asks  firom  histoiy 
something  more  than  counsel  and  instruction  to  perfect  con- 
ceptions which  are  derived  firom  another  source :  it  seeks  its 
own  general  direction,  through  the  whole  system  of  historical 
conclusions. 

Having  reviewed  the  general  character  of  Sociology,  and  its 
means  of  investigation,  we  must  next  make  out  its  illations  to 
the  other  principal  sciences. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RELATION  OP  SOCIOLOGY  TO  THE  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

OF  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  oonditioBfl  of  the  positive  philosophy  with  regard  to  this 
edenoe  are  not  fulfilled  till  its  relations  with  the  other  sciences 
are  ascertained.  Its  establishment  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
luerarchy  is  a  principle  of  such  importance  that  it  may  be 
seen  to  comprehend  all  the  philosophical  requisites  for  its 
institation  as  a  science :  and  it  is  for  want  of  this  that  all 
attempts  in  our  time  to  treat  social  questions  in  a  positive 
manner  have  failed.  Whether  we  consider  the  indispensable 
data  of  various  kinds  supplied  to  sociology  by  the  other  sci- 
ences, or  the  yet  more  important  requisite  of  the  sound  spe- 
culative habits  formed  by  the  preparatory  study  of  them^  the 
daily  spectacle  of  abortive  attempts  to  construct  a  social  sci- 
ence leaves  no  doubt  that  this  grand  omission  is  the  cause 
of  the  fiedlore^  and  of  the  wrong  direction  always  taken^  sooner 
or  later,  by  minds  which  seemed  fitted  to  accomplish  some- 
thing better.  We  must,  then,  review  the  relation  of  this  last 
of  the  sciences  to  all  the  rest ;  but  our  examination  of  each  of 
them,  and  of  biology  especially,  has  so  anticipated  this  part  of 
my  subject,  that  I  may  pass  over  it  very  briefly. 

It  is  a  new  idea  that  the  science  of  society  is  thus  connected 
with  the  rest :  yet  in  no  case  is  the  relation  more  unquestion- 
able or  more  marked.  Social  phenomena  exhibit,  in  even 
a  higher  degree,  the  complexity,  speciality,  and  personality 
which  distinguish  the  higher  phenomena  of  the  individual  life. 
In  order  to  see  how  this  establishes  the  connection  in  ques- 
tion, we  must  remember  that  in  the  social,  as  in  the  biolo- 
gical case,  there  are  two  classes  of  considerations : — that  of 
Man  or  Humanity,  which  constitutes  the  phenomenon,  and 
that  of  the  medium  or  environment,  which  influences  this 
partial  and  secondary  development  of  one  of  the  animal  races. 
Now,  by  the  first  term  of  this  couple,  sociology  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  whole  of  the  organic  philosophy,  which  discloses 
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to  US  the  laws  of  human  nature:  and  by  the  second^  it  is 
connected  with  the  whole  system  of  inorganic  philosophy, 
which  reveals  to  us  the  exterior  conditions  of  human  exist- 
ence. One  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  philosophy,  in  short, 
determines  the  agent  concerned  in  sociological  phenomena, 
and  the  other  the  medium  in  which  it  is  developed.  It  is 
clear  that  we  here  take  together,  and  treat  as  one,  the  three 
sections  of  inoif^anic  philosophy, — chemistry,  physics,  and 
astronomy, — ^as  they  all  relate  equally  to  the  sociaJ  medium. 
It  will  be  enough  if  we  point  out  the  participation  of  each,  as 
the  occasion  arises.  As  to  the  Method,  properly  so  called, 
it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  more  and  more  necessary  to  subject 
studies  to  the  graduated  system  of  prior  studies,  in  proportion 
to  their  increasing  complexity.  These  are  the  two  points  we 
have  to  consider  in  surveying  once  more  the  encyclopedical 
scale,  beginning,  as  before,  with  the  relations  which  are  the 
closest  and  most  direct.  We  shall  afterwards  have  to  exhibit 
the  reaction,  scientific  and  logical,  which  sociology^  once  insti- 
tuted, must  exercise,  in  its  turn,  on  the  whole  of  the  preced- 
ing sciences: — a  reaction  which  is,  as  yet,  even  less  suspected 
than  the  primary  action  itself. 

.  The  subordination  of  social  science  to  biology 

5^[^  ^       is  so  evident  that  nobody  denies  it  in  statement, 

however  it  may  be  neglected  in  practice.  This 
contrariety  between  the  statement  and  the  practice  is  due  to 
something  else,  besides  the  faulty  condition  of  social  studies : 
it  results  also  firom  the  imperfection  of  biological  science ;  and 
especially  firom  its  most  conspicuous  imperfection  of  all, — ^that 
of  its  highest  part,  relating  to  intellectual  and  moral  pheno- 
mena. It  is  by  this  portion  that  biology  and  sociology  are 
the  most  closely  connected ;  and  cerebral  physiology  is  too 
recent,  and  its  scientific  state  is  too  immature,  to  have  ad- 
mitted, as  yet,  of  any  proper  organization  of  the  relations  of 
the  two  sciences.  Whenever  the  time  for  that  process  arrives, 
the  connection  will  be  seen  to  bear  two  aspects.  Under  the 
first,  biology  will  be  seen  to  afford  the  starting-point  of  all 
social  speculation,  in  accordance  with  the  analysis  of  the  social 
fiaculties  of  Man,  and  of  the  organic  conditions  which  deter- 
mine its  character.  But,  moreover,  as  we  can  scarcely  at  all 
investigate  the  most  elementary  terms  of  the  social  series, 
we  must  construct  them  by  applying  the  positive  theory  of  hu- 
man nature  to  the  aggregate  of  corresponding  circumstances^ 
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^r^arding  the  small  materials  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  ajs 
rather  adapted  to  facilitate  and  improve  this  rational  deter- 
mination than  to  show  us  what  society  reaUy  is  at  so  early  a 
period.  When  the  social  condition  has  advanced  so  far  as  to 
exclude  this  kind  of  deduction^  the  second  aspect  presents 
itself;  and  the  biological  theory  of  man  is  implicated  with  the 
sociological  in  a  less  direct  and  special  manner.  The  whole 
social  evolution  of  the  race  must  proceed  in  entire  accordance 
▼ith  biological  laws ;  and  social  phenomena  must  always  be 
founded  on  the  necessary  invariableness  of  the  human  organ- 
ism, the  characteristics  of  which^  physical^  intellectual^  and 
moral,  are  always  found  to  be  essentially  the  same,  and  re- 
lated in  the  same  manner,  at  every  degree  of  the  social  scale, — 
no  development  of  them  attendant  upon  the  social  condition 
e?er  altering  their  nature  in  the  least,  nor,  of  course,  creating 
or  destroying  any  faculties  whatever,  or  transposing  their  in- 
flnence.  No  sociological  view  can  therefore  be  admitted,  at 
any  stage  of  the  science,  or  under  any  appearance  of  historical 
induction,  that  is  contradictory  to  the  known  laws  of  human 
nature.  No  view  can  be  admitted,  for  instance,  which  sup- 
poses a  very  marked  character  of  goodness  or  wickedness  to 
exist  in  the  majority  of  men ;  or  which  represents  the  sympa- 
thetic affections  as  prevailing  over  the  personal  ones ;  or  the 
intellectual  over  the  affective  faculties,  etc.  In  cases  like 
these,  which  are  more  common  than  the  imperfection  of  the 
biological  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect,  all  sociological 
principles  must  be  as  carefully  submitted  to  ulterior  correc- 
tion as  if  they  supposed  human  life  to  be  extravagantly  long, 
or  contravened,  in  any  other  way,  the  physical  laws  of  hu- 
manity; because  the  intellectual  and  moral  conditions  of 
human  existence  are  as  real  and  as  imperative  as  its  material 
conditions,  though  more  difBcult  to  estimate,  and  therefore 
less  known.  Thus,  in  a  biological  view,  all  existing  political 
doctrines  are  radically  vicious,  because,  in  their  irrational  es- 
timate of  political  phenomena,  they  suppose  qualities  to  exist 
among  rulers  and  the  ruled, — here  an  habitual  perverseness 
or  imbecility,  and  there  a  spirit  of  concert  or  calculation, — 
▼hich  are  incompatible  with  positive  ideas  of  human  nature, 
and  which  would  impute  pathological  monstrosity  to  whole 
classes;  which  is  simply  absurd.  An  example  like  this  shows 
vhat  valuable  resources  positive  sociology  must  derive  from  its 
subordination  to  biology ;  and  especially  in  regard  to  cerebral 
physiology,  whenever  it  comes  to  be  studied  as  it  ought. 
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The  students  of  biology  have^  however,  the  same  tenAeacy 
to  exalt  their  own  science  at  the  expense  of  that  which  follows 
it,  that  physicists  and  chemists  have  shown  in  regard  to  bio- 
logy. The  biologists  lose  sight  of  historical  observation  altoge- 
ther, and  represent  sociology  as  a  mere  corollary  of  the  science 
of  Man:  in  the  same  way  that  phvsidsts  and  chemists  treat 
biology  as  a  mere  derivative  from  the  inoiKamc  phUosophy. 
The  injury  to  science  is  great  in  both  cases.  If  we  neglect 
historical  comparison,  we  can  understand  nothing  of  the  social 
evolution ;  and  the  chief  phenomenon  in  sociology, — ^the  phe- 
nomenon which  marks  its  scientific  originality, — ^that  is,  the 
gradual  and  continuous  influence  of  generations  upon  each 
other, — ^would  be  disguised  or  unnoticed,  for  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary key — ^historical  analysis.  From  the  time  that  the  in- 
fluence of  former  generations  becomes  the  cause  of  any  mo- 
dification of  the  social  movement,  the  mode  of  investigation 
must  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  phenomena ;  and  historical 
analysis  therefore  becomes  preponderant,  while  biological  con- 
siderations, which  explained  the  earliest  movements  of  society, 
cease  to  be  more  than  a  valuable  auxiliary  and  means  of  con- 
trol. It  is  the  same  thing  ba  when,  in  the  study  of  inorganic 
science,  men  quit  deduction  for  direct  observation.  It  is  the 
same  thing  as  when,  in  biology,  observers  proceed  from  con- 
templating the  organism  and  its  medium,  to  analyse  the  ages 
of  the  individual  being,  as  a  principal  means  of  investigation. 
The  only  difierence  is  that  the  change  in  the  instrument  is  the 
more  necessary  the  more  complex  are  the  phenomena  to  be 
studied.  This  would  have  been  seen  at  once,  and  political 
philosophy  would  have  been  admitted  to  depend  on  this  con- 
dition for  its  advance,  but  for  the  prevalence  of  the  vicious 
absolute  spirit  in  social  speculation,  which,  neglecting  the 
&cts  of  the  case,  for  ever  strives  to  subject  sociid  considera- 
tions to  the  absolute  conception  of  an  immutable  political 
type,  no  less  adverse  to  the  relative  spirit  of  positive  philoso- 
phy than  theological  and  metaphysical  t^rpes,  though  less  in- 
definite. The  consequence  of  this  error  is  that  socnal  modifi- 
cations proper  to  certain  periods,  and  passing  away  with  them, 
are  too  often  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature,  and 
therefore  indestructible.  Even  Grail,  attending  only  to  im- 
perfect physiological  considerations,  and  neglecting  the  social, 
wandered  ofi"  into  a  sort  of  scientific  declamation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war,  declaring  the  military  tendencies  of  mankind  to 
be  immutable,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  historical  testis 
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mony  which  shows  that  the  warlike  disposition  diminishes  as 
human  development  proceeds.  A  multitude  of  examples  of 
this  kind  of  mistake  might  be  presented ;  the  most  striking  of 
which  are  perhaps  in  connection  with  theories  of  education, 
which  are  usually  formed  on  absolute  principles,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  corresponding  state  of  civilization. 

The  true  nature  of  sociology  is  evident  enough  from  what 
has  been  said.  We  see  that  it  is  not  an  appendix  to  biology, 
but  a  science  by  itself,  foimded  upon  a  distinct  basis,  while 
doeely  connected,  from  first  to  last,  with  biology.  Such  is  the 
scientific  view  of  it.  As  to  the  method,  the  logical  analogy  of 
the  two  sciences  is  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  social 
philosophers  must  prepare  their  understandings  for  their  work 
by  due  discipline  in  biological  methods.  This  is  necessary, 
not  only  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  general  spirit  of  in- 
resdgation  proper  to  organic  science,  but  yet  more  to  fami- 
liarize them  vrith  the  comparative  method,  which  is  the  grand 
resooiee  of  investigation  in  both  sciences.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  most  valuable  philosophical  principle  common  to  both 
acienoes  which  remains  to  be  fiilly  developed  before  it  can 
attain  its  final  prevalence ; — ^I  mean  the  positive  version  of  the 
dogma  of  final  causes,  discussed  before  in  connection  with  the 
conditions  of  vital  existence.  This  principle,  being  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  distinction  between  the  statical  and  the 
dynamical  condition,  belongs  eminently  to  the  study  of  living 
bodies,  in  which  that  distinction  is  especially  marked,  and 
where  alone  the  general  idea  of  it  can  properly  be  acquired. 
But,  great  as  is  its  direct  use  in  the  study  of  individual  life^  it 
is  applicable  in  a  much  more  extensive  and  essential  way  in 
social  science.  It  is  by  means  of  this  principle  that  the  new 
idiiksophy^  uniting  the  two  philosophical  meanings  of  the 
word  necessary,  exhibits  as  inevitable  that  which  first  presents 
itself  as  indispensable ;  and  the  converse.  There  must  be 
something  in  it  peculiarly  in  harmony  with  social  investiga- 
tions, as  we  are  led  up  to  it  by  the  most  opposite  methods  of 
approadi ;  one  evidence  of  which  is  De  Maistre's  fine  political 
aphorism,  "  Whatever  is  necessary  exists." 

If  sociology  is  thus  subordinated  to  biology,  it   Belation  to 
must  be  scientifically  related  to  the  whole  system   Inorganic 
of  inoiganic  philosophy,  because  biology  is  so.    P^oaophy. 
Bat  it  is  also  connected  with  that  system  by  immediate  rela- 
tions of  its  own. 
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In  the  first  place^  it  is  only  by  the  inorganic  philosophy  that 
we  can  duly  analyse  the  entire  system  of  exterior  conditions, 
chemical,  physicid^  and  astronomical,  amidst  which  the  social 
evolution  proceeds,  and  by  which  its  rate  of  progress  is  deter- 
mined. Social  phenomena  can  no  more  be  understood  apart 
from  their  environment  than  those  of  individual  life.  All 
exterior  disturbances  which  could  affect  the  life  of  individual 
Man  must  change  his  social  existence;  and,  conversely,  his 
social  existence  could  not  be  seriously  disturbed  by  any  modi- 
fications of  the  medium  which  should  not  derange  his  separate 
condition.  I  need  therefore  only  refer  to  what  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  astronomical  and  other  conditions 
on  vital  existence;  for  the  same  considerations  bear  on  the 
case  of  social  phenomena.  It  is  plain  that  society^  as  well 
as  individual  beings,  is  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
earth^s  daily  rotation  and  annual  movement ;  and  by  states  of 
heat,  moisture,  and  electricity  in  the  surrounding  medium ; 
and  by  the  chemical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  waters, 
the  soil,  etc.  I  need  only  observe  that  the  effect  of  these  in- 
fluences is  even  more  marked  in  sociology  than  in  biology,  not 
only  because  the  organism  is  more  complex,  and  its  pheno- 
mena of  a  higher  order,  but  because  the  social  organism  is 
regarded  as  susceptible  of  indefinite  duration,  so  as  to  render 
sensible  many  gradual  modifications  which  would  be  disguised 
from  our  notice  by  the  brevity  of  individual  life.  Asta>no- 
mical  conditions,  above  all  others,  manifest  their  importance 
to  living  beings  only  by  passing  fix)m  the  individual  to  the 
social  case.  Much  smdler  disturbances  would  visibly  affect 
a  social  condition  than  would  disturb  an  individual  life,  which 
requires  a  smaller  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances. 
For  instance,  the  dimensions -of  the  globe  are  scientifically 
more  important  in  sociology  than  in  biology,  because  they  set 
bounds  to  the  ultimate  extension  of  population;  a  circum- 
stance worthy  of  grave  consideration  in  any  positive  system  of 
political  speculation.  And  this  is  only  one  case  of  very  many. 
If  we  consider,  in  regard  to  dynamical  conditions,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  any  change  in  the  degree  of  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic^  in  the  stability  of  the  poles  of  rotation,  and  yet  more 
in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth^s  orbit,  we  shaU  see  that  vast 
changes  in  social  life  must  be  produced  by  causes  which  could 
not  endanger  individual  existence.  One  of  the  first  reflections 
that  presents  itself  is  that  positive  sociology  was  not  possible 
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till  the  inoi^nic  philosophy  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
precision.  The  very  conception  of  stability  in  human  associa- 
tion could  not  be  positively  established  till  the  discovery  of 
gravitation  had  assured  us  of  the  permanence  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life ;  and  till  physics  and  chemistry  had  taught  us 
that  the  surface  of  our  planet  has  attained  a  natural  condition, 
apart  from  accidents  too  rare  and  too  partial  to  affect  our 
estimate ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  crust  of  the  globe  admits  of 
only  variations  so  limited  and  so  gradual  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  course  of  social  development, — a  development 
which  ooiild  not  be  hoped  for  under  any  liability  to  violent  and 
frequent  physico-chemical  convulsions  of  any  extent  in  the 
area  of  human  life.  There  is  thus  more  room  to  apprehend 
that  inoi^ganic  philosophy  is  not  advanced  enough  to  supply 
the  conditions  of  a  positive  polity,  than  to  suppose  that  any 
real  political  philosophy  can  he  framed  in  independence  of  in- 
oipmic  science.  We  have  seen  before,  however,  that  there  is 
a  perpetual  accordance  between  the  possible  and  the  indis- 
pensable. What  we  must  have,  we  are  able  to  obtain;  and  if 
there  are^  as  in  the  case  of  the  mutual  action  of  different 
starry  syertems,  cosmical  ideas  which  are  inaccessible  to  us,  we 
know,  in  regsurd  to  sociology  now,  as  to  biology  before,  that 
they  are  of  no  practical  importance  to  us.  Wherever  we  look, 
over  the  whole  field  of  science,  we  shall  find  that,  amidst  the 
great  imperfection  of  inorganic  philosophy,  it  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  contribute  to  the  consti- 
tution of  true  social  science,  if  we  only  have  the  prudence  to 
postpone  to  a  friture  time  investigations  which  would  now  be 
premature. 

I  observed  in  a  former  chapter  that  no  disturbing  causes, 
acting  on  social  development,  could  do  more  than  affect  its 
rate  of  progress.  This  is  true  of  the  operation  of  influences 
from  the  inoi^nic  world,  as  of  all  others.  In  our  review  of 
biology  we  saw  that  the  human  being  cannot  be  modified  in- 
definitely by  exterior  circumstances ;  that  such  modifications 
can  affect  only  the  degrees  of  phenomena,  without  at  all  chang- 
ing their  nature;  and  again,  that  when  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences exceed  their  general  limits,  the  organism  is  no  longer 
modified,  but  destroyed.  All  this  is,  if  possible,  more  eminently 
true  of  the  social  than  of  the  individual  organism,  on  account 
of  its  higher  complexity  and  position.  The  course  of  its  deve- 
lopment must  therefore  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  essence 
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of  the  phenomenon  itself,  and  therefore  essentially  identical 
in  all  conceivable  hypotheses  about  the  corresponding  medium. 
It  is  true  we  can  easily  imagine,  as  I  said  just  now,  that  so 
delicate  an  evolution  may  be  prevented  by  external  disturb- 
ances, and  particularly  astronomical  perturbations,  which 
would  not  destroy  the  race ;  but  as  long  as  the  evolution  does 
proceed,  it  must  be  supposed  subject  to  the  same  essential 
laws,  and  varying  only  in  its  speed,  as  it  traverses  the  stages 
of  which  it  is  composed,  without  their  succession  or  their  final 
tendency  being  ever  changed.  Such  a  change  would  be  beyond 
the  power  of  even  biological  causes.  If,  for  instance,  we  ad- 
mitted some  marked  alterations  in  the  human  organism,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  conceived  of  the  social  develop- 
ment  of  another  animal  race,  we  xnnst  always  suppoae  a  com- 
mon  course  of  general  development.  Such  is  the  philosophical 
condition  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  could 
not  become  positive,  except  in  as  far  as  it  could  be  thus  con- 
ceived of;  and  this  is  much  more  conspicuously  true  in  regard 
to  inorganic  causes.  As  to  the  rest,  this  is  only  another  illus- 
tration of  what  we  have  so  often  seen  in  the  course  of  our 
survey  of  the  scientific  hierarchy, — that  if  the  less  general 
phenomena  occur  under  the  necessary  preponderance  of  the 
more  general,  this  subordination  cannot  in  any  way  alter  their 
proper  laws,  but  only  the  extent  and  duration  of  their  real 
manifestations. 

Man's  action  Ouc  consideration  remains,  of  the  more  impor- 
on  the  external  tancc  because  it  applies  especially  to  physico-che- 
world.  micfd  knowledge,  which  we  seem  to  have  rather 

neglected  in  this  sketch  for  astronomical  doctrine :  I  mean  the 
consideration  of  Man's  action  on  the  external  world,  the  gra- 
dual development  of  which  affords  one  of  the  chief  aspects  of 
the  social  evolution,  and  without  which  the  evolution  could  not 
have  taken  place  as  a  whole,  as  it  would  have  been  stopped  at 
once  by  the  preponderance  of  the  material  obstacles  proper  to 
the  human  condition.  In  short,  all  human  progress,  political, 
moral,  or  intellectual,  is  inseparable  from  material  progression, 
in  virtue  of  the  close  interconnection  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
diaracterizes  the  natural  course  of  social  phenomena.  Now, 
it  is  dear  that  the  action  of  Man  upon  nature  depends  chiefly 
no  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  inorganic  phenomena,  though 
biological  phenomena  must  also  find  a  place  in  it.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  too,  that  physics,  and  yet  more  chemistry,  form 
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the  basis  of  human  power,  since  astronomy,  notwithstanding 
its  eminent  participation  in  it,  concurs  not  as  an  instrument 
for  modifying  the  medium,  but  by  prevision.  Here  we  have 
another  ground  on  which  to  exhibit  the  impossibility  of  any 
rational  study  of  social  development  otherwise  than  by  com- 
bining sociolc^cal  speculations  with  the  whole  of  the  doctrines 
of  inorganic  philosophy. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  here  that 
which  has  been  established  as  true  with  regard  to  S^^f**?^ 
the  other  sciences,  and  which  is  more  conspicu- 
ously true  as  each  science  becomes  more  complex, — ^that  an 
adequate  general  knowledge  of  all  the  preceding  sciences  in 
the  hierarchy  is  requisite  to  the  understanding  of  the  one  that 
follows.  In  the  case  of  sociology  the  absence  of  this  prepara- 
tion is  the  obvious  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  rege- 
nerate the  science.  We  desire  to  recognize  in  it  a  positive 
science,  while  we  leave  the  conditions  of  positivity  unAilfilled. 
We  do  not  even  form  a  just  idea  of  the  attributes  of  positivism, 
of  what  constitutes  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  of  the 
conditions  of  genuine  investigation,  or  of  the  true  intention  in 
which  hypotheses  should  be  instituted  and  employed.  We 
must  thoroughly  tmderstand  all  these  conditions,  and  use  them 
in  the  natural  order  of  the  development  of  the  sciences,  ven- 
turing neither  to  "Select  nor  transpose,  but  following  up  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  sciences,  and  recognizing  the  in- 
crease of  resources  which  accompanies  it,  from  astronomy  with 
its  simplicity  of  phenomena  and  of  means  of  research,  to  so- 
ciology with  it9  prodigious  complexity  and  abundance  of  re- 
soorces.  Such  discipline  as  this  may  be  difficult;  but  it  is 
indispensable.  It  is  the  only  preparatory  education  which  can 
introduce  the  positive  spirit  into  the  formation  of  social  theo- 
ries. 

It  is  clear  that  this  education  must  rest  on  a 
basis  of  mathematical  philosophy,  even  apart   ^J^^^";*^ 
from  the  necessity  of  mathematics  to  the  study 
of  inorganic  philosophy.     It  is  only  in  the  region  of  mathe- 
matics that  sociolc^ts,  or  anybody  else,  can  obtain  a  true 
flense  of  scientific  evidence,  and  form  the  habit  of  rational 
and  decisive  argumentation ;  can,  in  short,  learn  to  fulfil  the 
lo^cal  conditions  of  all   positive  speculation,  by  studying 
^versal  positivism  at  its  source.     This  training,  obtained 
and  employed  with  the  more  care  on  account  of  the  eminent 
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difficulty  of  social  science^  is  what  sociologists  have  to  seek  in 
mathematics.  As  for  any  application  of  number  and  of  a 
mathematical  law  to  sociological  problems^  if  such  a  method 
is  inadmissible  in  biology^  it  must  be  yet  more  decisively  so 
here^  for  reasons  of  which  I  have  already  said  enough.  The 
only  error  of  this  class  which  would  have  deserved  express 
notice,  if  we  had  not  condemned  it  by  anticipation,  is  the  pre- 
tension of  some  geometers  to  render  social  investigations  posi- 
Pretended  ^^^  ^7  Subjecting  them  to  a  fitnciful  mathema- 
theory  of  tical  theory  of  chances.     This  error  is  in  analogy 

chanoeB.  ^^j^  t^^t  of  biologists  who  would  make  sodologr 

to  be  a  corollary  or  appendix  to  their  own  science  by  suppress- 
ing the  function  of  historical  analysis.  The  error  of  the  geo- 
meters is  however  by  far  the  worst  of  the  two,  in  itself,  as 
well  as  because  mathematicians  are  peculiarly  tenacious  of 
error,  fix>m  the  abstract  character  of  their  labours,  which  dis- 
penses them  firom  the  close  study  of  nature.  Gross  as  is  the 
illusion,  we  must  remember  its  excusable  origin.  It  was 
James  Bernouilli  who  first  conceived  the  notion;  and  the  no- 
tion affords  evidence  of  the  nascent  need  to  subject  social  the- 
ories to  some  kind  of  positivity.  None  but  a  high  order  of 
mind  could  have  so  early  felt  the  need ;  and  if  the  expedient 
was  vicious,  there  was  no  better  way  discernible  by  any  possi- 
bility at  that  time.  The  error  was  much  less  pardonable  when 
the  notion  was  reproduced  by  Condorcet,  in  a  more  direct  and 
systematic  way;  and  his  expectation  firom  it,  as  manifested  in 
his  celebrated  posthumous  work,  shows  the  fluctuating  state  of 
his  mind  in  regard  to  the  primary  conception  of  social  science. 
Sut  there  is  no  excuse  for  Laplace's  repetition  of  such  a  philo- 
sophical mistake,  at  a  time  when  the  general  human  mind  had 
begun  to  discern  the  true  spirit  of  political  philosophy,  pre- 
pared as  it  was  for  the  disclosure  by  the  labours  of  Montesquieu 
and  Condorcet  himself,  and  powerfully  stimulated  besides  by  a 
new  convulsion  of  society.  From  that  time  a  succession  of 
imitators  has  gone  on  repeating  the  fancy,  in  heavy  algebraic 
language,  without  adding  anything  new,  abusing  the  credit 
which  justly  belongs  to  the  true  mathematical  spirit;  so  that, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  a  token  of  a  prema- 
ture instinct  of  scientific  investigation,  this  error  is  now  only 
an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  absolute  impotence  of  the 
political  philosophy  that  would  employ  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  more  irrational  conception  than  that  which  takes 
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for  its  basis  or  for  its  operative  method  a  supposed  mathema- 
tical theory,  in  which,  signs  being  taken  for  ideas,  we  subject 
numerical  probability  to  calculation,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  offering  our  own  ignorance  as  the  natural  mea- 
nure  of  the  degree  of  probability  of  our  various  opinions. 
While  true  mathematical  theories  have  made  great  progress, 
&r  a  century  past,  this  absurd  doctrine  has  undergone  no  im- 
provement, except  in  some  matters  of  abstract  calculation 
which  it  has  given  rise  to.  It  still  abides  in  the  midst  of  its 
circle  of  original  errors,  while  mankind  are  learning,  more  and 
more,  that  the  strongest  proof  of  the  reality  of  speculation  in 
any  science  whatever  is  the  firuitfulness  of  the  conceptions  be- 
longing to  it. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  shame  that  I  revert  so  often  to  the 
great  maxims  of  philosophical  pursuit,  and  dwell  on  them  so 
long;  that  I  should  have  to  announce  at  this  time  of  day  that 
we  must  study  simpler  phenomena  before  proceeding  to  the 
more  complex;  and  that  we  should  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  agent  of  any  phenomenon,  and  with  the  medium  or  cir- 
cumstances, before  we  proceed  to  analyse  it.  But  so  different 
has  been  the  course  of  political  study  pursued  in  the  metaphy- 
sical school,  that  I  rather  apprehend  that  this  high  scientific 
connection  will  be  exactly  the  part  of  my  philosophical  doc- 
trine which  will  be  least  appreciated,  and  perhaps  most  con- 
tested, even  after  all  the  confirmation  which  I  am  about  to 
offer.  The  reason  of  this  apprehension  is  that  the  positive 
method  is  in  direct  opposition  to  our  political  habit  of  appeal- 
ing to  all  sorts  of  minds  on  social  questions,  which  they  are 
expected  to  judge  of,  without  any  regular  preparation,  as  if 
these  problems  were  occasions  for  inspired  decision.  It  is 
this  consideration  which  makes  me  attach  so  special  an  im- 
portance to  an  explanation  of  the  relation  of  Sociology  to  the 
other  sciences. 

*  To  complete  the  account  of  these  encyclopedic 
relations,  we  must  look  at  the  connection  in  an   ^^^^^  ^^ 
mferee  way,  estimating  the  philosophical  reaction  ^' 

of  social  physics  on  aU  the  foregoing  sciences,  in  regard  both 
to  doctrine  and  method. — ^It  must  be  at  the  end  of  the  work 
that  I  must  treat  of  Sociology  as  completing  the  whole  body 
of  philosophy,  and  showing  that  the  various  sciences  are 
linmches  from  a  single  trunk ;  and  thereby  giving  a  character 
of  unity  to  the  variety  of  special  studies  that  are  now  scat- 
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tered  abroad  in  a  fatal  dispersion.  In  this  place  I  can  onlv 
point  out^  in  a  more  special  manner^  the  immediate  reaction 
of  Sociology  on  all  the  rest  of  natural  philosophy  in  virtue  of 
its  own  scientific  and  logical  properties. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine^  the  essential  princi- 
A*  to  doctrine.  ^^^  ^f  ^j^  reaction  is  found  in  the  consideration 

that  all  scientific  speculations  whatever,  in  as  far  as  they  are 
human  labours,  must  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  the  true 
general  theory  of  human  evolution.  K  we  could  oonoeive  of 
such  a  thing  as  this  theory  being  so  perfected  as  that  no  intel- 
lectual obstacle  should  limit  the  abundance  of  its  most  exact 
deductions,  it  is  clear  that  the  scientific  hierarchy  would  be, 
as  it  were,  inverted,  and  would  present  the  difierent  sciences, 
in  an  a  priori  way,  as  mere  parts  of  this  single  science.  We 
have  no  power  to  realize  such  a  state  of  things ;  but  the  mere 
supposition  may  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  legitimate  ge- 
neral intervention  of  true  social  science  in  all  possible  dai^ 
of  human  speculation.  At  first  sight,  it  appears  as  if  this  high 
intervention  must  belong  to  the  biological  theory  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  it  was  by  that  avenue  that  philosophers  first  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  conception :  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  individual  man  must  exert  a  secret,  but  in- 
evitable influence  over  all  the  sciences,  because  our  labours 
bear  the  inefiaceable  impress  of  the  £Ebculties  which  produce 
them.  But  a  close  examination  will  convince  us  that  this 
universal  influence  must  belong  more  to  the  theory  of  social 
evolution  than  to  that  of  individual  Man,  for  the  reason  that 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  can  take  place  only 
through  the  social  state,  the  direct  consideration  of  which  must 
therefore  prevail  whenever  we  are  treating  of  any  results  of 
that  development.  This  is,  then,  in  the  briefest  form,  the  first 
philosophical  ground  of  the  intellectual  intervention  of  social 
physics  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  parts  of  natural  philosophy. 
There  will  be  more  to  say  about  it  hereafter. 

It  is  evident  that  Sociology  must  perfect  the  study  of  the 
essential  relations  which  unite  the  difierent  sciences,  as  this 
inquiry  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  social  statics,  directly 
intended  to  disclose  the  laws  of  such  a  connection,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  all  cases  of  connection  between  any  of  the  elements 
of  our  civilization.  The  most  marked  instance  of  this  opera- 
tion of  social  science  is  in  the  direct  study  of  social  dynamics, 
in  virtue  of  the  principle,  so  familiar  to  us  by  this  time,  that 
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troe  oo-ordmation  must  be  disclosed  by  the  natural  course  of 
the  common  development.  All  scientific  men  who  have  viewed 
their  own  particular  subject  in  a  large  way  have  felt  what  im- 
portant  benefit  might  be  afforded  by  corresponding  historical 
information,  by  regulating  the  spontaneous  expansion  of  sci- 
entific discoveries,  and  warning  away  firom  deceptive  or  pre- 
mature attempts.  I  need  not  set  forth  the  value  that  there 
voold  be  in  a  history  of  the  sciences,  which  is  keenly  felt  by 
all  who  have  made  any  important  discovery  in  any  science 
whatever :  but,  as  my  last  chapter  proves,  no  real  scientific  his- 
tory,— ^no  theory  of  the  true  filiation  of  eminent  discoveries, 
at  present  exists,  in  any  form  or  degree.  We  have  only  com- 
pilations of  materials  more  or  less  rational,  which  may  be  of 
acme  provisional  use,  but  which  cannot  be  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  any  historical  doctrine  without 
strict  revision,  and  which  are  certainly  in  their  present  state 
unfit  to  yield  any  happy  scientific  suggestions.  When  a  true 
social  science  shall  have  been  founded,  such  labours  will  as- 
sume the  philosophical  direction  of  which  they  are  at  present 
destitute,  and  will  aid  that  development  of  human  genius  which 
now,  in  the  form  of  unorganized  erudition,  they  merely  im- 
pede. If  we  remember  that  no  science  can  be  thoroughly 
comprehended  till  its  history  is  understood,  we  shall  see  what 
special  improvements  this  new  science  must  introduce  into 
each  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  into  the  co-ordination  of  them  all. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  the  reaction  of  socio-  a  ^  «  i,_j 
logy  on  the  other  sciences  in  regard  to  Method.  ^ 

Without  entering  at  present  upon  the  great  subject  of  a  ge- 
neral theory  of  the  positive  method,  I  must  just  point  out  the 
established  truth  that  each  of  the  fundamental  sciences  spe- 
cially manifests  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  the  universal 
positive  method,  though  all  are  present,  in  more  or  less  force, 
in  each  science.  The  special  resource  of  sociology  is  that 
it  participates  directly  in  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
common  ground  of  our  intellectual  resources.  It  is  plain  that 
this  logical  co-operation  of  the  new  science  is  as  important  as 
that  of  any  of  the  anterior  sciences.  We  have  seen  that  socio- 
logy adds  to  our  other  means  of  research  that  which  I  have 
called  the  hutorical  method,  and  which  will  hereafter,  when 
we  are  sufficiently  habituated  to  it,  constitute  a  fourth  ftm- 
damental  means  of  observation.  But,  though  sociology  has 
given  us  this  resource,  it  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  orders 
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aflter  this  review  of  its  spirit^  its  fanction,  and  its  resources, 
that  the  abundance  of  its  means  of  investigation  may  establish 
it  in  a  higher  position  of  rationality  than  the  present  state  of 
the  human  mind  might  seem  to  promise.  The  unity  of  the 
subject,  notwithstanding  its  prodigious  extent,  the  conspicuous 
interconnection  of  its  various  aspects,  its  characteristic  ad- 
vance from  the  most  general  to  more  and  more  spraal  re- 
searches, and  finally  the  more  frequent  and  important  use  of 
d  priori  considerations  through  suggestions  furnished  by  die 
anSr  sciences,  and  espe^y  ^the  biological  th^  of 
human  nature,  may  authorize  the  highest  hopes  of  the  specu- 
lative dignity  of  the  science, — ^higher  hopes  than  can  be  ex- 
cited by  such  an  imperfect  realization  as  I  propose  to  sketch 
out,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  embody,  in  a  direct  maimer, 
and  by  sensible  manifestations,  the  more  abstract  view  which 
I  have  now  taken  of  the  general  nature  of  this  new  poUtical 
philosophy,  and  of  the  scientific  spirit  which  should  regulate 
its  ulterior  construction. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOCIAL  STATICS ;  OB,  THEORY  OF  THE  SPONTANEOUS  OBDEB 

OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY. 

Though  the  dynamical  part  of  Social  Science  is  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  easily  intelligible,  and  the  fittest  to  dis* 
close  the  laws  of  interconnection,  still  the  Statical  part  mnst 
not  be  entirely  passed  over.  We  must  briefly  review  in  this 
place  the  conditions  and  laws  of  harmony  of  human  society, 
and  complete  our  statical  conceptions,  as  far  as  the  nascent 
state  of  the  science  allows,  when  we  afterwards  survey  the 
Ustorical  development  of  humanity. 

Every  sociological  analysis  supposes  three  classes 
of  considerations,  each  more  complex  than  the  «»?«:«• 

preceding :  viz.,  die  conditions  of  social  existence  of  the  indi- 
ndoal,  the  fisunily,  and  society ;  the  last  comprehending,  in  a 
scientific  sense,  the  whole  of  the  human  species,  and  chiefly, 
the  whole  of  the  white  race. 

Gall's  cerebral  theory  has  destroyed  for  ever  the  metaphy- 
sical fimcies  of  the  last  century  about  the  origin  of  Man's 
social  tendencies,  which  are  now  proved  to  be  inherent  in  his 
natnie,  and  not  the  result  of  utilitarian  conside- 
rations. The  true  theory  has  exploded  the  mis-  J;J^®  ^''^^' 
takes  through  which  the  false  doctrine  arose, — 
the  fiuidfiil  supposition  that  intellectual  combinations  govern 
the  general  conduct  of  human  life,  and  the  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  d^ree  in  which  wants  can  create  faculties.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  guidance  afibrded  by  Gall's  theory,  there  is 
a  conclusive  evidence  against  the  utilitarian  origin  of  society 
in  the  fact  that  the  utility  did  not,  and  could  not,  manifest 
itself  till  after  a  long  preparatory  development  of  the  society 
vhich  it  was  supposed  to  have  created.  We  shall  the  better 
see  how  the  supposition  involves  us  in  a  vicious  circle  if  we 
attend  to  the  character  of  the  early  ages  of  humanity,  in  which 
the  individual  advantages  of  association  are  very  doubtful,  if 
udeed  we  may  not  safdy  say  that^  in  many  cases,  the  burdens 
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are  greater  than  the  resources^  as  we  see  only  too  plainly  in 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  most  advanced  societies.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  social  state  would  never  have  existed  if  its 
rise  had  depended  on  a  conviction  of  its  individual  utility, 
because  the  benefit  could  never  have  been  anticipated  by  indi- 
viduals of  any  degree  of  ability,  but  could  only  manifest  itself 
after  the  social  evolution  had  proceeded  up  to  a  certain  point 
There  are  even  sophists  who  at  this  day  deny  the  utility,  with- 
out being  pronounced  mad;  and  the  spontaneous  sociability 
of  human  nature,  independent  of  all  personal  calculation,  and 
often  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  individual  interests,  is  ad- 
mitted, as  of  course,  by  those  who  have  paid  no  great  atten- 
tion to  the  true  biological  theory  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 

nature. 

Passing  over  some  elementary  consdderations  whic^  belong 
rather  to  a  special  treatise  on  the  physiological  conditions, — 
such  as  the  natural  nakedness  of  the  human  being,  and  his 
helpless  and  protracted  infancy, — ^which  have  been  much  ex- 
aggerated as  social  influences,  since  they  exist  in  some  animal 
races  without  producing  the  same  social  consequences, — I 
proceed  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  most  important  attri« 
butes  of  our  nature  in  giving  to  society  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter which  belongs  to  it,  and  which  remains  permanent 
through  all  degrees  of  its  development.  In  this  view,  the 
first  consideration  is  of  the  preponderance  of  the  affective 
over  the  intellectual  faculties,  which,  though  less  remarkable 
in  Man  than  in  other  ammals,  yet  fixes  the  first  essential 
idea  of  our  true  nature. — ^Though  continuous  action  is,  in  all 
cases,  an  indispensable  condition  of  success,  Man,  like  every 
other  animal,  has  a  natural  dislike  to  such  perseverance,  and 
at  first  finds  pleasure  only  in  a  varied  exercise  of  his  activity, 
— ^the  variety  being  of  more  importance  to  him  than  modera- 
tion in  degree, — especially  in  the  commonest  cases,  in  which 
no  strongly-marked  instinct  is  concerned.  The  intellectual  &- 
culties  being  naturally  the  least  energetic,  their  activity,  if  ever 
so  little  protracted  beyond  a  certain  degree,  occasions  in  most 
men  a  fatigue  which  soon  becomes  utterly  insupportable ;  and 
it  is  in  regard  to  them  chiefly  that  men  of  all  ages  of  civiliza- 
tion relish  that  state  of  which  the  dolce  far  niente  is  the  most 
perfect  expression.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  the  persevering  use 
of  these  high  faculties  that  the  modifications  of  human  life, 
general  and  individual,  depend,  during  the  course  of  our 
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social  derelopment,  so  that  we  are  met  at  once  by  the  melan- 
choly coincidence  that  Man  is  most  in  need  of  precisely  the 
kind  of  activity  for  which  he  is  the  least  fit.  His  physical 
imperfections  and  moral  necessities  compel  him^  more  than 
any  other  animal^  to  employ  his  reason  in  amending  his  pri- 
mitive condition ;  while  his  reason  is  so  far  from  being  ade- 
quate to  its  work  that  it  is  subject  to  an  irresistible  fatigue 
vhich  can  be  moderated  only  by  strong  and  constant  stimu- 
lus. Instead  of  lamenting  over  this  discordance^  we  must 
receive  it  as  a  first  authentic  information  supplied  to  social 
science  by  biology^  and  one  which  must  radically  afiect  the 
general  character  of  human  society  first,  and  afterwards  the 
rate  of  the  social  evolution.  The  consequence  which  imme- 
diately concerns  us  here  is,  that  almost  idl  men  are  naturally 
milit  for  intellectual  labour,  and  devoted  to  material  activity ; 
so  that  the  speculative  state  cannot  well  be  produced,  much 
less  sustained,  in  them  but  by  some  impulse  of  another  kind, 
kept  up  by  lower  but  stronger  propensities.  However  impor- 
tant individual  differences  in  this  respect  may  be,  the  differ- 
ences are  of  d^ree  only,  so  that  the  most  eminent  natures 
hold  their  place  in  the  comparison ;  and  men  must  be  classed, 
in  a  scientific  sense,  by  the  nobleness  or  increasing  speciality 
of  the  affective  faculties  by  which  the  intellectual  incitement 
is  produced.  If  we  observe  the  ascending  scale  of  these  fa- 
culties, upon  Gail's  theory,  we  see  that,  among  the  generality 
of  men,  the  intellectual  tension  is  (with  some  exceptions  of 
that  speculative  impulse  to  which  all  human  beings  are  liable) 
habitually  supported  only  by  the  strong  stimulus  derived  firom 
the  needs  of  the  organic  life,  and  the  commonest  instincts  of 
the  animal  life,  the  organs  of  which  lie  at  the  back  of  the 
^^m.  The  individual  nature  of  man  becomes  lofty  in  propor- 
tion as  the  incitement  proceeds  from  propensities  which  are 
of  a  higher  order,  more  peculiar  to  our  species,  and  placed, 
anatomically,  further  forward  in  the  brain,  while  yet  the  acti- 
^ty  of  the  intellectual  region  can  never,  in  the  noblest  cases, 
bs  independent  of  such  stimulus,  unless  the  habit  of  medita- 
tion has  actually  become  preponderant, — a  case  too  rare  to  be 
considered  in  a  general  view. — ^Lest  we  should  form  a  false 
philosophical  estimate  of  our  case,  I  may  observe  that,  how- 
^  we  may  regret  the  degree  in  which  our  intellectual  facul- 
^  are  less  active  than  the  lower,  we  must  beware  of  wishing 
that  the  case  was  reversed.     If  our  affective  faculties  were 
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subordinated  to  the  intellectual^  all  idea  of  improTing  the  so- 
cial organism  would  be  merely  senseless.  It  would  be  like  po- 
lishing our  roadsj  instead  of  merely  diminishing  their  friction^ 
which  would  not  improve  the  accustomed  locomotion,  but  ren- 
der its  mechanism  contradictory  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
motion.  For  our  affective  faculties  must  preponderate,  not 
only  to  rouse  our  reason  from  its  natural  lethai^,  but  to  gire 
a  permanent  aim  and  direction  to  its  activity,  without  wMch 
it  would-be  for  ever  lost  in  vague  abstract  speculation.  Even 
under  our  actual  conditions,  which  subject  the  wildest  reveries 
to  more  or  less  control  of  reality,  we  see  how  the  most  mysti- 
cal efforts  of  pious  ecstasy  to  conceive  of  an  ideal  state,  exempt 
from  organic  wants  and  firom  all  human  passions,  have  issued, 
even  in  the  highest  minds,  in  conceptions  of  a  sort  of  tran- 
scendental idiotcy,  eternally  absorbed  in  a  foolish  and  almost 
stupid  contemplation  of  the  divine  majesty.  Our  social  or- 
ganism is,  then,  what  it  ought  to  be,  except  as  to  degree;  and 
we  must  observe  and  remember  that  it  is  in  our  power,  within 
certain  narrow  limits,  to  rectify  this  d^ree  of  difference ;  or 
rather,  that  the  rectification  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the 
steady  development  of  civilization,  which  tends  to  subordinate 
our  propensities  to  our  reason,  more  and  more,  without  giving 
us  any  cause  to  apprehend  a  reversal  of  the  order  at  any 
future  time. 

The  second  consideration  is  that,  besides  the  preponderance 
of  the  affective  over  the  intellectual  life,  the  lowest  and  most 
personal  propensities  have,  in  regard  to  social  relations,  an 
unquestionable  preponderance  over  the  nobler.  According  to 
the  sound  biological  theory  of  man,  our  social  affections  are 
inferior  in  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  personal,  though  the 
common  welfare  must  depend  especially  on  the  regular  satis- 
faction of  the  former,  which  first  originate  the  social  state  for 
us,  and  then  maintain  it  against  the  divei^ncies  of  individual 
instincts.  To  understand  the  sociological  value  of  this  biolo- 
gical datum,  we  must  observe,  as  in  the  former  case,  that  the 
condition  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  only  its  degree  that  we 
have  to  deplore.  In  analogy  with  the  former  case,  personal 
instincts  must  give  an  aim  and  direction  to  our  social  action. 
All  notions  of  public  good  must  be  based  upon  those  of  private 
advantage,  because  the  former  can  be  nothing  else  than  that 
which  is  common  to  all  cases  of  the  latter :  and,  under  no 
ideal  refinement  of  our  nature,  could  we  ever  habitually  de- 
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sire  for  others  anything  else  but  what  we  wish  for  ourselves^ 
—unless  in  those  infinitely  rare  and  very  secondary  cases  in 
which  an  exceasiye  refinement  of  moral  delicacy^  fostered  by 
intellectnal  meditation,  may  enable  a  man  to  appreciate  for 
another  means  of  happiness  which  are  of  little  or  no  value  to 
himself.  Our  moral  nature  would  then  be  destroyed,  and  not 
improved,  if  it  were  possible  to  repress  our  personal  instincts, 
once  our  social  affections,  deprived  of  necessary  direction, 
would  degenerate  into  a  vague  and  useless  charity,  destitute  of 
all  practical  efficacy.  When  the  morality  of  an  advanced  so- 
ciety bids  us  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  it  embodies  in 
the  best  way  the  deepest  truth,  with  only  such  exaggeration 
>8  is  required  in  the  formation  of  a  type,  which  is  always 
&llen  short  of  in  practice.  In  this  sublime  precept,  the  per- 
sonal instinct  is  the  guide  and  measure  of  the  social ;  and  in 
no  other  way  could  the  principle  be  presented ;  for  in  what 
Jwpect  and  how  could  any  one  love  another  who  did  not  love 
™8clf  ?  Thus,  again,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  nature 
of  Man,  though  not  with  the  degree  of  his  self-regards.  We 
n^Tust  regret  that  even  in  the  best  natures,  the  social  affections 
^^re  80  overborne  by  the  personal,  as  rarely  to  command  con- 
<luct,  in  a  direct  way.  ti  this  sense,  we  may  conceive,  after 
a  comparison  of  the  two  cases  I  have  presented,  that  the  sym- 
pathetic instinct  and  the  intellectual  activity  are  especially 
destined  to  compensate  mutually  their  common  social  insuffi- 
oency.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  if  Man  became  more  be- 
nerolent,  that  would  be  equivalent  in  social  practice  to  his 
>)cing  more  intelligent,  not  only  because  he  would  put  his  ac- 
t^  intelligence  to  better  use,  but  because  it  would  not  be  so 
jQuch  absorbed  by  the  discipline  which  it  must  be  constantly 
imposing  on  the  strong  preponderance  of  the  personal  propen- 
^es.  But  the  converse  supposition  is  not  less  exact,  though 
It  is  less  appreciable ;  for  all  real  intellectual  development  is 
Anally  equivalent,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life,  to  a  direct 
commentation  of  natural  benevolence,  both  by  strengthening 
Man's  empire  over  his  passions,  and  by  refining  the  habitufd 
^CDse  of  the  reactions  occasioned  by  various  social  contact.  If 
^  admit,  in  the  first  case,  that  no  great  intellect  can  duly 
ttpand  without  a  certain  amount  of  universal  benevolence,  by 
which  alone  it  can  have  firee  impulse,  a  lofty  aim,  and  large 
ciercise ;  so,  inversely,  we  cannot  doubt  that  all  noble  intel- 
lectual expansion  forties  general  sympathy,  not  only  by  cast* 
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ingoat  selfiflliiiistigaticmB^lrat  by  inspiring  a  wise  predflecti 
in  favour  of  social  order^  which  may^  notwithstanding  its  or- 
dinary coldness,  concur  as  fortunately  in  the  maintenance  of 
social  harmony  as  dispositions  which  are  more  lively  and  less 
steady.  The  recipnxad  connection  of  those  two  chi^  modera- 
tors of  human  life,  intellectual  activity  and  the  social  instinct, 
seems  thus  to  be  unquestionable:  and  the  first  function  of 
universal  morals,  in  regard  to  the  individual,  consists  in  in- 
creasing this  double  influence,  the  gradual  extension  of  which 
constitutes  the  first  spontaneous  result  of  the  general  develop- 
ment of  humanity.  And  the  double  opposition  between  Man's 
moral  and  material  need  of  intellectual  toil  and  his  dislike  of 
it,  and  again,  between  Man's  need,  for  his  own  happiness,  of 
the  social  aflections,  and  the  necessary  subjection  of  these  to 
his  personal  instincts,  discloses  the  scientific  germ  of  the 
stru^le  which  we  shall  have  to  review,  between  tibe  conserva- 
tive and  the  reforming  spirit ;  the  first  of  which  is  animated 
by  purely  personal  instincts,  and  the  other  by  the  spontaneous 
combination  of  intellectual  activity  with  the  various  social 
inrtincts. 

So  much  for  the  first  statical  division, — ^the  Individual. 
Next,  we  must  consider  the  Family. 

As  every  system  must  be  composed  of  elements 
2.  Tha  Family,  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  nature  with  itself,  the  scientific  spirit 

forbids  us  to  regard  society  as  composed  of  individuals.  The 
true  social  unit  is  certainly  the  family, — reduced,  if  neoessaiy, 
to  the  elementary  couple  which  forms  its  basis.  This  consi- 
deration implies  more  than  the  physiolc^cal  truth  that  femi- 
lies  become  tribes,  and  tribes  become  nations:  so  that  the 
whole  human  race  might  be  conceived  of  as  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  a  single  family,  if  local  diversities  did  not  forbid 
such  a  supposition.  There  is  a  political  point  of  view  frcm 
which  also  we  must  consider  this  elementary  idea,  inasmuch  as 
the  fiEimily  presents  the  true  germ  of  the  various  characteris- 
tics of  the  social  organism.  Such  a  conception  is  interme- 
diate between  the  idea  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  spe- 
cies, or  society.  There  would  be  as  many  scientific  inconve- 
niencies  in  passing  it  over  in  a  speculative  sense  as  there  are 
dangers  in  practice  in  pretending  to  treat  of  social  life  without 
the  inevitable  preparation  of  the  domestic  life.  Whichever 
way  we  look  at  it,  this  necessary  transition  always  presents  it- 
self, whether  in  regard  to  elementary  notions  of  fundamental 
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harmony^  or  for  the  spontaneous  rise  of  social  sentiment.  It 
18  by  this  avenue  that  Man  comes  forth  from  his  mere  person- 
ality^ and  learns  to  live  in  another^  while  obeying  his  most 
powerful  instincts.  No  other  association  can  be  so  intimate 
as  this  primary  combination^  which  causes  a  complete  fusion 
of  two  natures  in  one.  Owing  to  the  radical  imperfection  of 
thehmnan  character,  individual  divergences  are  too  marked 
to  admit  of  so  dose  an  association  in  any  other  case.  The 
common  experience  of  human  life  teaches  us  only  too  well 
that  men  must  not  live  too  fiEuniliarly  together,  if  they  are  to 
bear,  in  mutual  peace,  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, — ^whether 
of  the  intellect  or  the  affections.  Even  religious  communities, 
united  as  they  are  by  a  special  bond,  were,  as  we  know,  per- 
petually tormented  by  internal  dissensions,  such  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  if  we  attempt  to  reconcile  qualities  so  incom- 
patible as  the  intimacy  and  the  extension  of  human  relations. 
Even  in  the  family,  the  intimacy  is  owing  to  the  strong  spon- 
taueousneas  of  the  common  end,  combined  with  the  equally 
natural  institution  of  an  indispensable  subordination.  What- 
ever talk  there  may  be,  in  modem  times,  of  social  equality, 
eren  the  most  restricted  society  supposes,  not  only  diversities, 
but  inequalities;  for  there  can  be  no  association  without  a 
permanent  concurrence  in  a  general  operation,  pursued  by  dis- 
tinct means,  mutually  subordinated.  Now,  the  most  entire 
realization  possible  of  these  elementary  conditions  is  inherent 
in  the  £unily  alone,  where  nature  has  supplied  all  the  requi- 
sites of  the  institution.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  temporary 
abuse  of  the  family  spirit  in  the  way  of  excess,  which  has  oc- 
casionaUy  brought  reproach  on  the  institution,  it  is,  and  will 
ever  be,  the  basis  of  the  social  spirit,  through  all  the  gradual 
modifications  which  it  may  have  to  undergo  in  the  course  of 
the  human  evolution.  The  serious  assaults  upon  this  institu- 
tion which  we  witness  in  our  day  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  the  moot  alarming  symptoms  of  our  temporary  tendency  to 
flocial  disorganization.  But  such  a  direction  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  spirit  is  a  dangerous  symptom  only  on  account  of  the 
decrepitude  of  the  belief  on  which  the  idea  of  the  Family, 
like  every  other  social  idea,  is  made  to  rest.  As  long  as  the 
fionily  relation  has  no  other  intellectual  basis  than  religious 
doctrine,  it  will  share  whatever  discredit  belongs  to  that  doc- 
trine in  the  present  state  of  human  development.  The  Po- 
ntire  philosophy,  which  reorganizes  whatever  it  touches,  can 
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alone  re-establish  the  conception  on  an  immntable  foundation^ 
hy  transferring  all  social  speculation  from  the  region  of  vague 
ideality  to  the  ground  of  indisputable  reality. 

The  constitution  of  the  human  family  has  undergone  modi- 
fications of  a  progressive  kind  which  appear  to  me  to  disclose, 
at  each  epoch  of  development^  the  exact  importance  of  the 
change  wrought  in  the  corresponding  social  state.  Thus^  the 
polygamy  of  less  advanced  nations  must  give  a  character  to 
the  family  wholly  different  from  that  which  it  has  among  na- 
tions which  are  capable  of  that  monogamy  to  which  our  na^ 
ture  tends.  In  the  same  way,  the  ancient  family,  which  con- 
sisted partly  of  slaves,  must  be  very  unlike  the  modem,  which 
is  mainly  reduced  to  the  kindred  of  the  couple,  and  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  head  is  comparatively  small.  But  the 
estimate  of  these  modifications  will  find  its  right  place  in  my 
historical  review.  Our  object  now  is  to  consider  the  elemen- 
tary scientific  aspect  of  the  family ;  that  aspect  which  is  made 
common  to  all  social  cases  by  r^arding  the  domestic  as  the 
basis  of  all  social  life.  In  this  view,  the  sociological  theoiy 
of  the  family  is  reducible  to  the  investigation  of  two  orders  of 
relations,  viz.,  the  subordination  of  the  sexes,  which  institutes 
the  family,  and  that  of  ages,  which  maintains  it.  A  certain 
amount  of  voluntary  association  takes  place  from  that  degree 
of  the  biological  scale  at  which  sex  begins ;  and  it  is  always 
occasioned  by  the  sexual  union  first,  and  then  by  the  rearing 
of  progeny.  If  the  sociological  comparison  must  stop  at  the 
two  great  classes  of  superior  animals,  birds  and  mammifers, 
it  is  because  none  below  them  present  a  sufficiently  complete 
realization  of  this  double  elementary  character. 

We  cannot  too  reverently  admire  that  univer- 
Th6  sexTial        g^j  nj^^^^pgj  disposition,  on  which  all  association 

is  grounded,  by  which,  in  the  state  of  marriage, 
however  imperfect,  the  strongest  instinct  of  our  animal  na- 
ture, at  once  satisfied  and  disciplined,  occasions  harmony  in- 
stead of  the  disorder  which  would  arise  from  its  license.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that,  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  was 
attacking  everything  else,  it  should  allow  marriage  to  escape, 
—connected  as  it  has  hitherto  been  with  the  theological  phi- 
losophy. When  the  positive  philosophy  shall  have  establidied 
the  subordination  of  the  sexes,  and  in  that,  the  principle  of 
marriage  and  of  the  family,  it  will  take  its  stand  on  an  exact 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  followed  by  an  appreciation  of 
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social  development  as  a  whole^  and  of  the  general  phase  which 
it  now  presents ;  and  in  doing  this  it  will  extinguish  the  fan- 
cies by  which  the  institution  is  at  present  discredited  and  be- 
trayed. No  doubt  Marriage^  like  every  other  human  concern, 
undei^oes  modifications  as  human  development  proceeds. 
Modem  marriage,  as  constituted  by  Catholicism,  is  radically 
different,  in  various  respects,  from  Boman  marriage,  as  that 
differed  from  the  Greek,  and  both,  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
from  the  Egyptian  or  Oriental,  even  after  the  establishment 
of  monogamy.  It  is  undisputed  that  these  modifications  have 
not  come  to  any  end,  and  that  the  great  social  reconstitution 
for  which  we  are  looking  will  establish  the  general  character 
of  the  association,  which  all  preceding  modifications  have  pro- 
gressively developed.  Meantime,  the  absolute  spirit  of  the 
existing  political  philosophy  mistakes  such  modifications  for 
an  overthrow  of  the  institution ;  a  state  of  things  very  ana- 
kigons  to  that  of  the  ancient  times,  when  the  Greek  philosophy 
was  about  to  make  way  for  the  Christian  regeneration  of  the 
family  and  of  society,  and  when  fantastical  errors,  caused  by 
the  long  intellectual  interregnum,  gave  occasion  to  the  famous 
satire  of  Aristophanes,  which  we  may  accept  as  a  rude  rebuke 
of  our  own  licentiousness. 

What  the  ultimate  conditions  of  marriage  will  be,  we  can- 
not know  as  yet ;  and  if  we  could,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
treat  of  them.  It  is  enough  for  our  purposes  to  be  assured 
that  they  will  be  consonant  with  the  frindamental  principle  of 
the  institution, — ^the  natural  subordination  of  the  woman, 
which  has  reappeared  under  all  forms  of  marriage,  in  all  ages, 
and  which  the  new  philosophy  will  place  on  its  right  basis, — 
a  knowledge  of  the  individual  organism  first,  and  then  of 
the  social  organism.  Biological  philosophy  teaches  us  that, 
through  the  whole  animal  scale,  and  while  the  specific  type  is 
preserved,  radical  differences,  physical  and  moral,  distinguish 
the  sexes.  Comparing  sex  with  age,  biological  analysis  pre- 
sents the  female  sex,  in  the  himian  species  especially,  as  con- 
stitutionally in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy,  in  comparison 
with  the  other;  and  therefore  more  remote,  in  all  important 
respects,  from  the  ideal  type  of  the  race.  Sociology  will  prove 
that  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  is  in- 
compatible with  all  social  existence,  by  showing  that  each  sex 
has  special  and  permanent  frmctions  which  it  must  frdfil  in  the 
natural  economy  of  the  human  family,  and  which  concur  in  a 
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oommon  end  by  different  ways^  the  wdfare  whicli  results  being 
in  no  d^ree  injured  by  the  necessary  subordination,  since  the 
happiness  of  every  being  depends  on  the  wise  development  of 
its  proper  nature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  preponderance  of  the  affective  &cul- 
ties  is  less  marked  in  Man  than  in  the  lower  animals,  and 
that  a  certain  d^ree  of  spontaneous  speculative  activity  is 
the  chief  cerebral  attribute  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  prime 
source  of  the  marked  character  of  our  social  oi^ganism.  Now, 
the  relative  inferiority  of  Woman  in  this  view  is  incontestable, 
unfit  as  she  is,  in  comparison,  for  the  requisite  continuousness 
and  intensity  of  mentid  labour,  either  firom  the  intrinsic  weak- 
ness of  her  reason  or  from  her  more  lively  moral  and  physical 
sensibility,  which  are  hostile  to  scientific  abstraction  and  con- 
centration. This  indubitable  oi^anic  inferiority  of  feminine 
genius  has  been  confirmed  by  decisive  experiment,  even  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  amidst  the  concurrence  of  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  As  for  any  functions  of  government,  the  ra- 
dical inaptitude  of  the  female  sex  is  there  yet  more  marked, 
even  in  regard  to  the  most  elementary  state,  and  limited  to 
the  guidance  of  the  mere  family,  the  nature  of  the  task  re- 
quiring, above  everything,  an  indefatigable  attention  to  an 
aggregate  of  complex  relations,  none  of  which  must  be  neg- 
lected, while  the  mind  must  be  independent  of  the  passions ; 
in  short,  reasonable.  Thus,  the  economy  of  the  human  fSemiily 
could  never  be  inverted  without  an  entire  change  in  our  cere- 
bral organism,  and  the  only  possible  result  of  a  resistance  to 
natural  laws  would  be  to  deprive  Woman  of  the  enjoyment 
of  her  proper  welfare  by  disturbing  the  family  and  society. 
Again,  we  have  seen  that,  in  the  affective  life  of  Man,  the 
personal  instincts  overrule  the  sympathethic  or  social,  which 
last  can,  and  do,  only  modify  the  direction  decided  by  the 
first,  without  becoming  the  habitual  moving  powers  of  prac- 
tical existence.  Here  again,  by  a  comparative  examination, 
we  can  estimate  the  happy  social  position  appropriated  to  the 
female  sex.  It  is  indisputable  that  women  are,  in  general,  as 
superior  to  men  in  a  spontaneous  expansion  of  sympathy  and 
sociality,  as  they  are  inferior  to  men  in  understanding  and 
reason.  Their  ftmction  in  the  economy  of  the  family,  and 
consequently  of  society,  must  therefore  be  to  modify  by  the 
excitement  of  the  social  instinct  the  general  direction  neces- 
sarily originated  by  the  cold  and  rough  reason  which  is  dis- 
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tmctiTe  of  Man.  Apart  from  all  consideration  of  material 
differencra^  and  contemplating  exdusively  the  noblest  proper- 
ties of  our  cerebral  nature^  we  see  that^  of  the  two  attributes 
which  separate  the  human  race  from  the  brutes^  the  primary 
one  indicates  the  necessary  and  invariable  preponderance  of 
the  male  sex^  while  the  other  points  out  the  moderating  func- 
tion which  is  appropriate  to  Woman^  even  independently  of 
maternal  cares,  which  evidently  constitute  her  most  important 
special  destination^  but  which  are  usually  too  exclusively  in- 
sisted on,  so  as  to  disguise  the  direct  social  and  personal  voca- 
tion of  the  female  sex. 

The  other  great  element  of  the  human  family 
is  the  reUtion  between  parents  and  children,    3«Ution^*^ 
which,  spread  abroad  through  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety, produces  the  natural  subordination  of  ages.     The  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  nature  in  this  relation  is  too  unquestion- 
able to  admit  of  the  same  attacks  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  have  been  directed  towards  the  preceding  relation.  The 
ardent  champons  of  the  political  rights  of  women  have  not 
yet  offered  an  analogous  doctrine  in  regard  to  children,  who 
are  less  able  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  their  special  champions. 
^Hd  as  are  the  eccentricities  of  our  social  anarchy,  popular 
good  sense,  however  imperfect  it  may  still  be,  imposes  some 
restraint  on  individual  absurdities  when  they  go  so  far  as  to 
Aodk  a  primary  instinct. 

There  is  certainly  no  natural  economy  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration than  that  spontaneous  subordination  which,  first 
constituting  the  human  family,  then  becomes  the  type  of  all 
wise  social  co-ordination.  The  testimony  of  ages  has  done 
honour  to  this  type ;  and  when  Man  has  formed  his  concep- 
tion of  providential  government  on  the  most  perfect  direction 
of  events  that  he  could  conceive,  he  has  taken  this  institution 
for  his  model.  There  is  no  other  case  which  offers,  in  the 
same  degree,  the  most  respectftd  spontaneous  obedience,  on 
the  part  of  the  inferior,  without  the  least  degradation ;  an 
obedience  imposed  by  necessity  first,  and  then  by  gratitude ; 
and  nowhere  else  do  we  see  in  the  superior  party  the  most  ab- 
solute authority  united  to  entire  devotedness,  too  natural  and 
too  genial  to  be  regarded  as  duty.  These  characteristics  must 
become  weakened  in  the  case  of  wider  and  less  intimate  rela- 
tions ;  the  submission  cannot  be  so  complete  and  spontaneous, 
nor  the  protection  so  affectionate  and  devoted.    But  family 
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life  will^  nevertheless^  be  eternally  the  school  of  social  life, 
both  for  obedience  and  for  command,  which  will  be  excellent 
in  proportion  to  their  approach  to  this  model ;  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  in  the  past,  the  modifications  of  society  will  correspond 
with  those  which  human  progression  must  occasion  in  the 
domestic  constitution.  In  all  critical  periods,  however,  there 
have  been  false  reasoners  who  have  argued  from  the  incon- 
veniences which  attend  this  institution,  like  every  other, 
against  the  organization  itself,  and  who  would  mend  it  bj 
means  of  a  total  inversion, — proposing  to  make  society  the 
model  of  the  family ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  society  is  in  no 
condition  to  serve  as  a  type  for  any  kind  of  orderly  arrange- 
ment. All  domestic  discipline  would  be  impossible  under  a 
system  which  would  take  from  parents  the  guidance  and  al- 
most the  acquaintance  of  their  children,  through  a  monstrous 
exaggeration  of  the  influence  of  society  on  the  education  of 
youth;  and  children,  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  their 
parents^  property,  accumulated  on  their  behalf,— obedience 
and  authority  being  thus  successively  destroyed.  This  work 
is  not  the  place  in  which  to  examine  such  extravagances ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  this  particular  delusion  in  order  to 
show  the  fitness  of  the  positive  polity  to  consolidate  all  the 
primary  ideas  of  social  order,  amidst  the  confusion  attending 
the  decline  of  the  theological  philosophy.  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  we  shall  find  the  positive  philosophy  subordinating 
all  schemes  of  artificial  order  to  the  observation  of  natural 
order :  and  we  shall  perceive  that  the  modifications  wrought 
out  by  the  social  evolution  are  superior  to  any  that  the  most 
eminent  reformers  woiild  have  ventured  to  conceived  of  before- 
hand,— a  fact  which  should  teach  us  not  to  interfere  with  the 
succession  of  difierent  portions  of  the  reorganization  by  at- 
tempting to  renovate  everything  at  once,  down  to  the  smallest 
details,  according  to  the  routine  of  modem  constitutions. 

We  must  not  omit  the  striking  property  of  domestic  or- 
ganization,— ^that  it  establishes  the  elementary  idea  of  social 
perpetuity,  by  directly  and  irresistibly  connecting  the  future 
with  the  past.  When  duly  generalized,  the  idea  and  the 
feeling  pass  on  firom  the  immediate  parents  to  ancestors,  and 
issue  in  that  universal  respect  for  our  predecessors  which  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  all  social  economy.  There  is 
no  social  state  which  does  not  present  evidences  of  it.  The 
diminishing  influence  of  traditions  as  human  development 
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proceeds,  and  the  growing  preference  of  written  to  oral  trans- 
mission, mnst  modify  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  among 
the  modems,  if  not  the  sentiment  itself;  but  whatever  point 
social  progression  may  attain,  it  will  always  be  supremely  im* 
portant  that  Man  should  not  regard  himself  as  a  being  of 
yesterday,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  institutions  and  customs 
should  connect,  by  a  system  of  intellectual  and  material 
tokens,  his  remembrances  of  the  entire  past  with  his  hopes 
for  the  future.  The  tendency  of  the  revolutionary  philoso- 
phy is  to  foster  a  disdain  of  the  past,  on  account  of  its  polities ; 
and  I  need  not  add  that  the  positive  philosophy,  which  takes 
history  for  its  scientific  basis,  which  represents  all  the  men  of 
all  times  as  co-operating  in  the  same  evolution,  and  which 
peneveringly  connects  all  existing  progress  with  the  whole  of 
antecedent  human  action,  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  confirm 
the  idea  and  sentiment  of  social  continuity.  In  fact,  we  see 
that  the  region  of  the  positive  sciences  is  the  only  one  in 
which  this  reverent  co-ordination  of  the  present  with  the  past, 
has  withstood  the  encroachments  of  the  revolutionary  philo- 
sophy, which,  in  every  other  connection,  would  almost  have 
u  believe  that  reason  and  justice  are  creations  of  our  own  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  here  on  the  firatemal  relation, 
though  it  would  obtain  its  share  of  attention  if  we  were  en- 
gaged in  forming  a  constitution  of  society.  For  our  purposes 
here,  the  brotherly  relation  offers  little  subject  of  remark,  in- 
fcrestiiig  as  it  is  firom  the  sweetness  or  the  bitterness  which 
it  sheds  over  private  life.  If  the  brothers  are  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  there  is  little  subordination  in  the  case  :  and  if  the 
difference  in  age  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  that  subordination, 
the  relation  becomes,  for  analytical  purposes,  like  that  of  parent 
and  child.  All  that  it  is  in  our  way  to  remark  here  is  that 
true  flocial  science  will  never  fidl,  either  in  studying  the  past, 
or  speculating  on  the  future,  to  assign  the  rank  of  absolute 
i^msites  to  all  elements  which  have,  through  all  time,  con- 
stituted an  essential  part  of  the  domestic  hierarchy.  Discard- 
ing all  Utopian  fancies,  and  proposing  to  observe  the  economy 
^  real  society,  we  must  bring  into  our  scientific  analysis  all 
the  arrangements  which,  by  their  steady  permanence,  indicate 
^^^  grave  importance. 

The  third  head  of  our  statical  analysis  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  society,  as  composed  of  families  and  not  of 
individuals,  and  £roih  a  point  of  view  which  commands  ell 
^"n€»  and  places. 
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3  Society  ^^  main  cause  of  the  superiority  of  ihe  so- 

cial  to  the  individual  organism  is^  according  to 
an  established  law^  the  more  marked  speciality  of  the  various 
functions  fulfilled  by  organs  more  and  more  distinct,  but  in- 
terconnected ;  so  that  unity  of  aim  is  more  and  mcMre  combined 
with  diversity  of  means.  We  cannot,  of  course,  fully  appreciate 
a  phenomenon  which  is  for  ever  proceeding  before  our  eyes,  and 
in  which  we  bear  a  part ;  but  if  we  withdraw  ourselves  in 
thought  from  the  social  system,  and  contemplate  it  as  from 
afar,  can  we  conceive  of  a  more  marvellous  spectacle,  in  the 
whole  range  of  natural  phenomena,  than  the  regular  and  con- 
stant convergence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  human 
beings,  each  possessing  a  distinct  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  in- 
dependent existence,  and  yet  incessantly  disposed,  amidst  all 
their  discordance  of  talent  and  character,  to  concur  in  many 
ways  in  the  same  general  development,  without  concert,  and 
even  consciousness  on  the  part  of  most  of  them,  who  believe 
that  they  are  merely  following  their  personal  impulses?  This 
is  the  scientific  picture  of  the  phenomenon :  and  no  temporary 
disturbances  can  prevent  its  being,  under  all  circumstances, 
essentially  true.  This  reconciliation  of  the  individuality  of 
labour  with  co-operation  of  endeavours,  which  becomes  more 
remarkable  as  society  grows  more  complex  and  extended, 
constitutes  the  radical  character  of  human  operations  when 
we  rise  frx)m  the  domestic  to  the  social  point  of  view.  The 
degree  of  association  that  we  observe  among  the  superior  ani- 
mals has  something  voluntary  in  it,  but  there  is  no  organisa- 
tion which  can  make  it  resemble  the  human :  and  the  first 
individual  specializing  of  common  frmctions  is  seen  in  our 
simple  domestic  life,  which  is  thus  a  type  of  the  social  oiga- 
nization.  The  division  of  labour  can  never,  however,  be  very 
marked  in  the  family,  because  the  members  are  few;  and  yet 
more  because  such  a  division  would  soon  show  itself  to  be 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  institution ;  for  domestic  training, 
being  founded  on  imitation,  must  dispose  the  children  to  fol- 
low parental  employments,  instead  of  undertaking  new  ones : 
and  again,  any  very  marked  separation  in  the  employments  of 
the  members  must  impair  the  domestic  unity  which  is  the  aim 
of  the  association.  The  more  we  look  into  the  subject,  the 
more  we  shall  see  that  the  appropriation  of  employments,  which 
is  the  elementary  principle  of  general  society,  cannot  hold 
anything  like  so  important  a  place  in  the  family.  In  fact,  the 
domestic  relations  do  not  constitute  an  association,  but  a 
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loitem,  in  the  fiill  force  of  the  term ;  and,  on  account  of  this 
dose  intimacy,  the  domestic  connection  is  of  a  totally  different 
nature  from  the  social.  Its  character  is  essentially  moral,  and 
only  mddentally  rntellectnal;  or,  in  anatomical  language,  it 
coiresponds  more  to  the  middle  than  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  brain.  Founded  chiefly  upon  attachment  and  gratitude, 
the  domestic  union  satisfies,  by  its  mere  existence,  all  our 
sympathetic  instincts,  quite  apart  &om  all  idea  of  active  and 
continuous  co-operation  tow^s  any  end,  unless  it  be  that  of 
its  own  institution.  Though  more  or  less  co-ordination  of 
different  employments  must  exist,  it  is  so  secondary  an  affair 
that  when,  unhappily,  it  remains  the  only  principle  of  connec- 
tion, the  domestic  union  degenerates  into  mere  association, 
and  is  even  too  likely  to  dissolve  altogether.  In  society  the 
elementary  economy  presents  an  inverse  character,  the  senti- 
ment of  co-operation  becoming  preponderant,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic instinct,  without  losing  its  steadiness,  becoming  secon- 
dsry.  No  doubt  there  are  a  multitude  of  men  well  enough 
organized  to  love  their  fellow-labourers,  however  numerous 
or  remote  they  may  be,  and  however  indirect  may  be  their 
€0-operation;  but  such  a  sentiment,  arising  from  the  reaction 
of  the  reason  upon  the  social  feelings^  could  never  be  strong 
enoDgh  to  guide  social  life.  Even  under  the  best  circum- 
stances the  intellectual  mediocrity  of  the  majority  of  men 
does  not  allow  them  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  relations 
which  are  too  extensive,  too  indirect,  and  too  foreign  to  their 
own  occupations  to  impart  any  sjnnpathetic  stimulus  which 
coold  be  of  permanent  use.  It  is  only  in  domestic  life  that 
Man  can  habitually  seek  the  full  and  free  expansion  of  his 
sodal  affections ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  it 
is  the  last  indispensable  preparation  for  social  life ;  for  con- 
centration is  as  necessary  to  the  feelings  as  generalization  to 
the  thoughts.  Even  the  most  eminent  men,  who  direct  their 
STmpathetic  instincts  upon  their  race  at  large  or  the  society  in 
vhich  they  live,  are  usually  impelled  to  this  by  the  moral  dis- 
appointments of  a  domestic  life  which  has  £uled  in  some  of  its 
conditions;  and  however  genial  the  imperfect  compensation 
niay  be  to  them,  this  abstract  love  of  their  species  admits  of 
nothing  like  that  satisfaction  of  the  affections  which  arises 
from  a  very  limited,  and  especially  an  individual  attachment. 
Howe?er  this  may  be,  such  cases  are  besides  too  evidently  ex- 
ceptional to  affect  any  inquiry  into  the  social  economy.  Thus^ 
thoQ^  the  sympathetic  instinct   exists  wherever  there   is 
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association^  more  or  less^  the  principle  of  cooperation  is  that 
which  must  prevail,  when  we  pass  on  from  the  consideration 
of  the  family  to  the  general  co-ordination  of  fiEuuilies.  To  at- 
tribute to  it  the  formation  of  the  social  state,  as  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  last  century  to  do,  is  a  capital  error ;  but,  when 
the  association  has  once  b^un,  there  is  nothing  like  this  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation  for  giving  consistency  and  character  to 
the  combination.  In  the  lower  stages  of  savage  life  we  see 
families  combining  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  then  return- 
ing, almost  like  the  brutes,  to  their  isolated  independence,  as 
soon  as  the  expedition,  which  is  usually  one  of  war  or  the  chase, 
is  ended,  though  already  some  common  opinions,  expressed  in 
a  certain  uniform  language,  are  preparing  them  for  permanent 
union  in  tribes,  more  or  less  numerous.  It  is  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation,  then,  spontaneous  or  ooncai;ed,  that  we 
must  found  our  analysis  of  the  last  division  of  social  statics. 

We  must  include  in  our  view  of  the  division  <rf 
Dwiaribntion  of  employments  somethin&c  much  more  extensive 
employmenu.    ^^J^  ^^  ^^^^  arrangements  which  the  ex- 

pression  is  usually  understood  to  convey.  We  must  include 
under  it  all  human  operations  whatever,  regarding  not  only 
individuals  and  classes,  but  also,  in  many  ways,  different  na- 
tions, as  participating,  in  a  special  mode  and  degree,  in  a  vast 
common  work,  the  gradual  development  of  which  connects  the 
fellow-labourers  with  the  whole  series  of  their  predecessors, 
and  even  with  their  successors.  This  is  what  is  meant  when 
we  speak  of  the  race  being  boimd  up  together  by  the  very  dis- 
tribution of  their  occupations ;  and  it  is  this  distribution  which 
causes  the  extent  and  growing  complexity  of  the  social  or- 
ganism, which  thus  appears  as  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
human  race.  Man  can  hardly  exist  in  a  solitary  state :  the 
family  can  exist  in  isolation,  because  it  can  divide  its  employ- 
ments and  provide  for  its  wants  in  a  rough  kind  of  way :  a 
spontaneous  approximation  of  families  is  incessantly  exposed 
to  temporary  rupture,  occasioned  by  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dents. But  when  a  regular  division  of  employments  has 
spread  through  any  society,  the  social  state  begins  to  acquire 
a  consistency  and  stability  which  place  it  out  of  danger  from 
particular  divergencies.  The  habit  of  partial  co-operation 
convinces  each  family  of  its  dose  dependence  on  the  rest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  its  own  importance,  each  one  being  then 
justified  in  regarding  itself  as  frdfilling  a  real  public  frinction, 
more  or  less  indispensable  to  the  g^aeral  economy^  but  inse- 
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I  ports.    It  is  clear  that  the  only  way  of  preventing  such  a 
femon  is  by  setting  up  this  reaction  as  a  new  special  fanc- 
V  which  shall  intervene  in  the  performance  of  all  the  van- 
fbnctions  of  the  social  economy^  to  keep  up  the  idea  of 
whole,  and  the  feeling  of  the  common  interconnection : 
fhe  more  enei^etically,  the  more  individual  activity  tends 
iboIto  them.    Not  itself  effecting  any  determinate  social 
tBs,  it  contributes  to  all  that  society  can  achieve,  in  any 
ibn  whatever,  and  which  society  could  not  achieve  with- 
k  concentrating  and  protective  care.    The  very  nature 
action  indicates  that  it  cannot  be  merely  material,  but 
Vid  much  more^  intellectual  and  moral ;  so  as  to  show 
ttble  necessity  of  what  has  been  called  the  temporal  and 
d  government,  the  rational  subordination  of  which  was 
It  feature  of  the  social  organization  that  was  happily 
I  in  its  day,  under  the  influence  of  the  prevalent  Catho- 
Moreover,  this  ruling  ftinction  must  become  more, 
of  less  necessary,  as  human  development  proceeds,  be- 
ts essential  principle  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
ttent  itself. — Thus,  it  is  the  habitual  predominance  of 
It  of  the  whole  which  constitutes  government,  in  what- 
,  f  it  is  regarded.     The  next  consideration  is,  how  such 
^   a  arises,  independently  of  all  systematic  combination, 

Itnral  course  of  the  social  economy. 

'   I  dispersive  tendency  arising  firom  the 

;-;:ion  of  functions  ^turdly  propagates  it.   ^^^^ 

>  \,  \  dear  that  any  mnuence  capable  of  neu- 

'> '"''  it  must  also  be  constantly  expanding.     In  fact,  an 

':^.,tj  subordination  must  always  be  growing  out  of  the 

:(.  '^ '[.  km  of  human  operations,  which  gives  birth  to  govem- 

^''\  lihe  bosom  of  society  itself,  as  we  could  easily  disco- 

ir^  lilysing  any  marked  subdivision  which  has  just  taken 

^  Uij  employment  whatever.   This  subordination  is  not 

.lenal,  but  yet  more  intellectual  and  moral;  that  is, 

,9,  b^des  practical  submission,  a  corresponding  de- 
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'    Jiers  of  human  beings.     Such  a  condition  belongs  to 

.  *'  of  social  existence.    If  it  is  especially  attributed  to 
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of  the  division  of  functions  increase  with  its  diaracteiistic  ad- 
vantages, without  their  being  in  the  same  relation,  through- 
out the  spontaneous  course  of  the  social  evolution.  The  grow- 
ing  speciality  of  habitual  ideas  and  ^»J»iH<^y  relations  must 
tend  to  restrict  the  understanding  more  and  more,  while 
sharpening  it  in  a  certain  direction,  and  to  sever  more  and 
more  the  private  interest  finom  a  public  interest  which  is  for 
ever  becoming  more  vague  and  indirect ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  social  affections,  gradually  concentrated  among  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  profession,  become  more  and  more  alien- 
ated from  all  other  classes,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  analogy  of 
ways  and  ideas.  Thus  it  is  that  the  principle  by  which  alone 
general  society  could  be  developed  and  extended,  threatens,  in 
another  view,  to  decompose  it  into  a  multitude  a[  unconnected 
corporations,  which  almost  seem  not  to  belong  to  the  same 
species;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  gradual  expansion  of  human 
ability  seems  destined  to  produce  such  minds  as  are  very  com- 
mon among  civilized  peoples,  and  prodigiously  admired  bv 
them, — ^minds  which  are  very  able  in  some  one  respect  and 
monstrously  incapable  in  all  others.  If  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  deplore  the  spectacle,  among  the  artisan  class,  of  a 
workman  occupied  during  his  whole  life  in  nothing  else  but 
making  knife-handles  or  pins'  heads,  we  may  find  something 
quite  as  lamentable  in  the  intellectual  class,  in  the  exclusive 
employment  of  a  human  brain  in  resolving  some  equations, 
or  in  classifying  insects.  The  moral  effect  is,  mOiappily; 
analc^ous  in  the  two  cases.  It  occasions  a  miserable  in^ffe- 
rence  about  the  general  course  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as 
there  are  equations  to  resolve  and  pins  to  manufisicture.  This 
is  an  extreme  case  of  human  automatism ;  but  the  fiiequenc?, 
and  the  growing  frequency,  of  the  evil  gives  a  real  scientific 
importance  to  the  case,  as  indicating  the  general  tendency,  and 
warning  us  to  restrain  it.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  the  social 
destination  of  government  is  to  guard  against  and  restrain  the 
fimdamental  dispersion  of  ideas,  sentiments,  and  interests,  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  very  principle  of  human  deve- 
lopment, and  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  put  a  stop  to  social 
progression  in  all  important  respects. 

Here  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  basis  of  the  elementary 
and  abstract  theory  of  government,  regarded  in  its  complete 
Basis  of  the  scientific  extension ;  that  is,  as  characterized  by 
true  theory  of  the  universal  necessary  reaction, — ^first  sponta- 
govemment.      neouB  and  then  r^ulated,— K>f  the  whole  upon 
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the  parts.  It  is  clear  that  the  only  way  of  preventing  such  a 
dispersion  is  by  setting  up  this  reaction  as  a  new  special  func- 
tion, which  shall  intervene  in  the  performance  of  all  the  vari- 
ous functions  of  the  social  economy,  to  keep  up  the  idea  of 
the  whole,  and  the  feeling  of  the  common  interconnection : 
and  the  more  energetically,  the  more  individual  activity  tend& 
to  dissolve  them.  Not  itself  effecting  any  determinate  social 
progress,  it  contributes  to  all  that  society  can  achieve,  in  any 
direction  whatever,  and  which  society  could  not  achieve  with- 
out its  concentrating  and  protective  care.  The  very  nature 
of  its  action  indicates  that  it  cannot  be  merely  material,  but 
also,  and  much  more,  intellectual  and  moral ;  so  as  to  show 
the  double  necessity  of  what  has  been  called  the  temporal  and 
qnritual  government,  the  rational  subordination  of  which  was 
die  best  feature  of  the  social  organization  that  was  happily 
effected  in  its  day,  imder  the  influence  of  the  prevalent  Catho- 
licisDL  Moreover,  this  ruling  function  must  become  more, 
instead  of  less  necessary,  as  human  development  proceeds,  be- 
cause its  essential  principle  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
development  itself. — Thus,  it  is  the  habitual  predominance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  which  constitutes  government,  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  regarded.  The  next  consideration  is,  how  such 
an  action  arises,  independently  of  all  systematic  combination^ 
in  the  natural  course  of  the  social  economy. 

If  the  dispersive  tendency  arising  from  the 
distribution  of  functions  naturaQy  propagates  it-  j^^^^J^on^ 
self,  it  is  dear  that  any  influence  capable  of  neu- 
tralizing it  must  also  be  constantly  expanding.  In  fact,  an 
elementary  subordination  must  always  be  growing  out  of  the 
distribution  of  human  operations,  which  gives  birth  to  govern- 
ment, in  the  bosom  of  society  itself,  as  we  could  easily  disco- 
ver 1^  analysing  any  marked  subdivision  which  has  just  taken 
place  in  any  employment  whatever.  This  subordination  is  not 
only  material,  but  yet  more  intellectual  and  moral ;  that  is, 
it  requires,  brides  practical  submission,  a  corresponding  de- 
gree of  real  confidence  in  both  the  capacity  and  the  probity  of 
the  special  organs  to  whom  a  function,  hitherto  universal,  is 
confided.  Every  one  of  us  relies,  even  for  life  itself,  on  the 
aptitude  and  the  morality  of  a  multitude  of  almost  unknown 
agents,  whose  folly  or  wickedness  might  affect  the  welfare  of 
vast  numbers  of  human  beings.  Such  a  condition  belongs  to 
all  modes  of  social  existence.    K  it  is  especially  attributed  to 
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industrial  societies^  it  is  only  because  it  must  be  m  ost  oonsp 
cuous  where  the  division  of  labour  goes  furthest ;  and  it  is  a^ 
certainly  to  be  found  in  purely  military  societies;  as  the  sta- 
tical analysis  of  an  army,  a  man-of-war,  or  any  other  active 
corporation  shows  in  a  moment. 

This  elementary  subordination  discloses  its  own  law ;  which 
is,  that  the  various  operations  in  which  individuals  are  engaged 
fall  naturally  imder  the  direction  of  those  which  are  next 
above  them  m  generality.  We  may  easily  convince  ourselves 
of  this  by  analysing  any  special  occupation  at  the  moment 
when  it  assumes  a  separate  character :  because  the  task  thus 
separated  is  necessarily  more  special  than  the  function  from 
which  it  proceeds,  and  to  which  its  own  Ailfilment  must  be 
subordinated.  This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  expatiate 
on  this  law ;  but  its  political  bearing  concerns  us  here, — vindi- 
cating as  it  does  the  germ  of  a  true  classification  of  social 
functions.  We  shall  hereafter  meet  with  a  fiill  verification  of 
this  law  in  regard  to  the  industrial  life  of  modem  societies : 
the  eminent  regularity  of  military  associations  renders  the 
law  obvious  at  once ;  and  when  the  law  is  once  admitted,  it 
discloses  the  spontaneous  connection  of  this  elementary  soda! 
subordination  with  that  political  subordination,  properly  so 
called,  which  is  the  basis  of  government,  and  which  presents 
itself  as  the  last  degree  in  the  hierarchy  formed  by  the  sub- 
jection of  the  more  special  to  the  more  general  classes  of  phe- 
nomena. For,  as  the  various  particular  functions  of  the  social 
economy  are  naturally  implica£sd  in  relations  of  greater  gene- 
rality, aQ  must  at  length  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
most  general  function  of  all,  wluch  is  characterized,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  constant  action  of  the  whole  upon  the  parts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  this  direction  must  be  much 
strengthened  by  the  encouragement  afforded  to  intellectual 
and  moral  inequality  under  a  system  of  division  of  eznplov- 
ments.  It  is  clear  that  while  men  were  obliged  to  do  everr- 
thing  for  themselves,  they  must  have  been  confined  to  do- 
mestic life,  devoting  all  their  activity  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  family  ;  and  there  could  be  little  expansion  of  individual 
ability  and  character.  Though  marked  individuality  must  al- 
ways have  made  itself  felt,  in  every  state  of  society^  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  and  the  leisure  which  it  brings,  have  been 
needful  to  the  conspicuous  development  of  that  intellectual 
superiority  on  which  all  political  ascendency  must  mainly  rest 
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We  must  observe,  moreover,  that  there  can  be  no  such  divi- 
sion of,  intellectual  as  of  material  labour ;  so  that  the  intellec- 
tual fimctions  must  be  less  affected  than  the  industrial  by  the 
dispereive  tendencies  of  such  a  division.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  effect  of  civilization  in  developing  moral,  and  yet  more, 
intellectual  inequalities ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  do  not  admit,  like  the  physical,  of 
being  accumulated  and  compounded :  so  that,  eminently  as 
they  can  concur,  and  clearly  as  they  are  the  creators  of  social 
concurrence,  they  are  much  less  adapted  for  direct  co-opera- 
tion. A  sufficient  coalition  of  the  most  insignificant  indivi- 
duals can  easily  carry  any  point  of  physical  conflict,  or  of 
acquisition  of  wealth,  against  the  highest  superiority  in  an 
individual  or  a  family ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  most  enor- 
mous private  fortune  cannot  sustain  any  competition  with  the 
financial  power  of  a  nation,  whose  treasury  is  filled  by  a  mul- 
titude of  the  smallest  contnbutions.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  enterprise  depends  on  a  high  inteUectual  power,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  great  scientific  or  poetical  conception,  there  can  be 
no  association  of  ordinary  minds,  however  extensive,  which 
can  compete  with  a  Descartes  or  a  Shakspere.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  moral  case ;  as,  for  instance,  if  society  is  in  need  of  any 
great  resource  of  devotedness,  the  want  cannot  be  supplied  by 
accumulating  any  amount  of  moderate  zeal  Airnished  by  indi- 
nduals.  The  only  use  of  a  multitude  in  such  a  case  is  that 
it  improves  the  chance  of  finding  the  unique  organ  of  the 
proposed  function;  and  when  that  singular  agent  is  once 
found,  there  is  no  degree  of  multitude  which  can  weigh  down 
its  preponderance.  It  is  through  this  privilege  that  intellec- 
tual and  moral  forces  tend  to  an  ever-increasing  social  au- 
thority, from  the  time  when  a  due  division  of  employments 
admits  of  their  proper  development. 

Such  is,  then,  the  elementary  tendency  of  all  Tendency  of 
human  society  to  a  spontaneous  government,  society  to  go- 
This  tendency  accords  with  a  corresponding  sy-  ▼emment. 
stem,  inherent  in  us  as  individuals,  of  special  dispositions  to- 
wards command  in  some,  and  towards  obedience  in  others. 
We  must  not,  with  regard  to  the  first,  confound  the  desire  to 
nile  with  the  fitness  to  do  so ;  though  the  desire  is  one  ele- 
ment of  the  fitness :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  much 
stronger  inclination  to  obedience  in  the  generality  of  men 
than  it  is  coflEtomary  in  our  day  to  suppose.    If  men  were  as 
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rebellious  as  they  are  at  present  represented^  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand  bow  tbey  could  ever  have  been  disciplined: 
and  it  is  certain  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  disposed  to  respect 
any  superiority^  especiaUy  any  intellectual  or  moral  elevation, 
in  our  neighbours,  independently  of  any  view  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage :  and  this  instinct  of  submission  is,  in  truth,  only  too 
often  lavished  on  deceptive  appearances.     However  excessive 
the  desire  of  command  may  be  in  our  revolutionary  day,  there 
can  be  no  one  who,  in  his  secret  mind,  has  not  often  felt,  more 
or  less  vividly,  how  sweet  it  is  to  obey  when  he  can  have  the 
rare  privilege  of  consigning  the  burdensome  responsibility  of 
Ins  general  self-conduct  to  wise  and  trustworthy  guidance: 
and  probably  the  sense  of  this  is  strongest  in  those  who  are 
best  fitted  for  command.     In  the  midst  of  political  convul- 
sion, when  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  destruction  is  abroad, 
the  mass  of  the  people  manifest  a  scrupulous  obedience  to- 
wards the  intellectusd  and  moral  guides  from  whom  they  ac- 
cept direction,  and  upon  whom  they  may  even  press  a  tempo- 
rary dictatorship,  in  their  primary  and  urgent  need  of  a  pre- 
ponderant authority.     Thus  do  individuid  dispositions  ^ow 
themselves  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  course  of  social  relations 
as  a  whole,  in  teaching  us  that  political  subordination  is  as  in- 
evitable, generally  speaking,  as  it  is  indispensable.     And  this 
completes  the  elementary  delineation  of  Social  Statics. 

My  sketch  has  perhaps  been  so  abstract  and  condensed  that 
the  conceptions  of  this  chapter  may  appear  obscure  at  present; 
but  light  will  fall  upon  them  as  we  proceed.  We  may  already 
see,  however,  the  practical  advantage  which  arises  from  the 
scientific  evolution  of  himian  relations.  The  individual  life, 
ruled  by  personal  instincts;  the  domestic,  by  sympathetic  in- 
stincts ;  and  the  social,  by  the  special  development  of  intel- 
lectual influences,  prepare  for  the  states  of  human  existence 
which  are  to  follow :  and  that  which  ensues  is,  first,  personal 
morality,  which  subjects  the  preservation  of  the  individual  to 
a  wise  discipline ;  next,  domestic  morality,  which  subordinates 
selfishness  to  sympathy ;  and  lastly,  social  morality^  which  di- 
rects all  divividual  tendencies  by  enlightened  reason,  always 
having  the  general  economy  in  view,  so  as  to  bring  into  con- 
currence all  the  faculties  of  human  nature;,  according  to  their 
appropriate  laws. 
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SOCIAL  DYNAMICS ;  OR,  THEORY  OF  THE  NATURAL 
PROaRESS  OP  HUMAN  SOCIETY. 

If  we  r^ard  the  course  of  human  development  gdentifio  view 
from  the  highest  scientific  point*  of  view^  we  shall  of  Human 
perceive  that  it  consists  in  educing^  more  and  progression, 
more,  the  characteristic  faculties  of  humanity^  in  comparison 
with  those  of  animality ;  and  especially  with  those  which  Man 
has  in  common  with  the  whole  organic  kingdom.  It  is  in 
this  philosophical  sense  that  the  most  eminent  civilization  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  fully  accordant  with  nature^  since  it  is^ 
in  fact^  only  a  more  marked  manifestation  of  the  chief  pro- 
perties of  our  species;  properties  which^  latent  at  firsts  can 
oome  into  play  only  in  that  advanced  state  of  social  life  for 
which  they  are  exclusively  destined.  The  whole  system  of 
biological  philosophy  indicates  the  natural  progression.  We 
have  seen  how^  in  the  brute  kingdom^  the  superiority  of  each 
race  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  preponderance  of  the  ani- 
mal life  over  the  organic.  In  like  manner^  we  see  that  our 
social  evolution  is  only  the  final  term  of  a  progression  which 
has  continued  from  the  simplest  vegetables  and  most  insignifi- 
cant animals,  up  through  the  higher  reptiles,  to  the  birds  and 
the  mammifers,  and  still  on  to  the  carnivorous  animals  and 
monkeys,  the  organic  characteristics  retiring,  and  the  animal 
prevailing  more  and  more,  till  the  intellectual  and  moral  tend 
towards  the  ascendency  which  can  never  be  fully  obtained, 
even  in  the  highest  state  of  human  perfection  that  we  can 
conceive  of.  This  comparative  estimate  affords  us  the  scien- 
tific view  of  human  progression,  connected,  as  we  see  it  is, 
with  the  whole  course  of  animal  advancement,  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  highest  degree.  The  analysis  of  our  social  progress 
proves  indeed  that,  while  the  radical  dispositions  of  our  nature 
are  necessarily  invariable,  the  highest  of  them  are  in  a  con- 
tmuous  state  of  relative  development,  by  which  they  rise  to  be 
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preponderant  powenof  IninuaL  existence,  thoogfa  the  inTeraon 
of  the  primitive  economy  can  nerer  be  absolutdy  complete. 
We  have  seen  that  this  is  the  essential  character  of  the  social 
oi^anism  in  a  statical  view :  but  it  becomes  mnch  more  mariLed 
when  we  study  its  variations  in  their  gradual  succession. 
Coarse  of  Haii*0  Civilization  develops,  to  an  enormous  degree, 
Bocul derelop-  the  action  of  Man  upon  his  environment:  and 
"™^^'  thus,  it  may  seem,  at  first,  to  concentrate  our 

attention  upon  the  cares  of  material  existence,  the  support 
and  improvement  of  which  appear  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
most  social  occupations.     A  closer  examination  will  show, 
however,  that  this  development  gives  the  advantage  to  the 
highest  human  faculties,  both  by  the  security  which  sets  free 
our  attention  from  physical  wants,  and  by  the  direct  and  steady 
excitement  which  it  administers  to  the  intellectual  functions, 
and  even  the  social  feelings.    In  Man's  social  infiemcy,  the  in- 
stincts of  subsistence  are  so  preponderant,  that  the  sexual  in- 
stinct itself,  notwithstanding  its  primitive  strength,  is  at  first 
controlled  by  them:  the  domestic  affections  are  then  much 
less  pronounced ;  and  the  social  affections  are  restricted  to  an 
almost  imperceptible  firaction  of  humanity,  beyond  which  every- 
thing is  foreign,  and  even  hostile :  and  the  malignant  passions 
are  certainly,  next  to  the  animal  appetites,  the  mainspring  oi 
human  existence.     It  is  unquestionable  that  civilization  leads 
us  on  to  a  further  and  further  development  of  our  noblest 
dispositions  and  our  most  generous  feelings,  which  are  the 
only  possible  basis  of  human  association,  and  which  receive, 
by  means  of  that  association,  a  more  and  more  special  culture. 
As  for  the  inteUectual  £5u;ulties, — ^we  see,  by  the  habitual  im- 
providence which  characterizes  savage  life,  how  little  influence 
reason  has  over  men  in  that  stage  of  existence.     Those  facul- 
ties are  then  undeveloped,  or  show  some  activity  only  in  the 
lowest  order,  which  relate  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses :  the 
fisu^ulties  of  abstraction  and  combination  are  almost  wholly 
inert,  except  under  some  transient  stimulus:  the  rude  cu- 
riosity which  the  spectacle  of  nature  involuntary  inspires  is 
quite  satisfied  with  the  weakest  attempts  at  theological  ex- 
planation; and  amusements,  chiefly  distinguished  by  violent 
muscular  activity,  rising  at  best  to  a  manifestation  of  merely 
physical  address,  are  as  little  favourable  to  the  development 
of  intelligence  as  of  social  qualities.     The  influence  of  civi- 
lization in  perpetually  improving  the  intellectual  £BM!ulties  is 
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even  more  unqnestionable  tlian  its  effect  on  moral  relations. 
The  development  of  the  individual  exhibits  to  us  in  little^  both 
as  to  time  and  degree^  the  chief  phases  of  social  development. 
In  both  cases^  the  end  is  to  subordinate  the  satisfaction  of  the 
personal  instincts  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  social  facul- 
ties, subjecting,  at  the  same  time,  all  our  passions  to  rules  im- 
posed by  an  ever-strengthening  intelligence,  with  the  view  of 
identifying  the  individual  more  and  more  with  the  species. 
In  the  anatomical '  view,  we  should  say  that  the  process  is  to 
give  an  influence  by  exercise  to  the  organs  of  the  cerebral 
systems,  increasing  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
vertebrsd  column,  and  their  nearness  to  the  frontal  region. 
Such  is  the  ideal  type  which  exhibits  the  course  of  human  de- 
velopment, in  the  individual,  and,  in  a  higher  degree,  in  the 
species.  This  view  enables  us  to  discriminate  the  natural 
from  the  artificial  part  of  the  process  of  development ;  that 
part  being  natural  which  raises  the  human  to  a  superiority 
over  the  animal  attributes :  and  that  part  being  artificial  by 
which  any  faculty  »  made  to  prepondemte  in  proportion  to  ite 
original  weakness :  and  here  we  find  the  scientific  explanation 
of  that  eternal  struggle  between  our  humanity  and  our  ani- 
mality  which  has  be^  recognized  by  all  who  have  made  Man 
their  study,  from  the  earliest  days  of  civilization  till  now,  and 
embodied  in  many  forms  before  its  true  character  was  fixed  by 
the  positive  philosophy. 

This,  then,  is  the  direction  of  the  human  evo- 
lution*    The  next  consideration  is  the  rate  at   ?*^  ^^  P"*" 
which  it  proceeds,   apart  from  any  differences   ^ 
which  may  result  firom  climate,  race,  or  other  modifying  causes. 
Taking  into  the  account  only  universal  causes,  it  is  clear  that 
die  speed  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  combined  infiuence  of 
the  diief  natural  conditions  relating  to  the  human  organism 
first,  and  next  to  its  medium.     The  invariableness, — ^the  evi- 
dent impossibility  of  suspending  these  fundamental  conditions 
must  ever  prevent  our  estimating  their  respective  importance, 
thongh  we  may  have  a  general  conviction  that  our  spontaneous 
development  must  be  hastened  or  retarded  by  any  change  in 
these  elementary  infiuences,  organic  or  inorganic ;  supposing, 
for  instance,  our  cerebral  system  to  be  slightly  inferior,  in  the 
firontal  region;  or  our  planet  to  become  larger  or  more  habi- 
table.    Sociological  andysis  can,  by  its  nature,  reach  only  to 
accessory  conditions,  which  are  rendered  susceptible  of  estimate 
by  their  variations. 
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^  Among  these  secondary  but  permanent  influ- 

ences, which  affect  the  rate  of  human  develop- 
ment, ennui  is  the  first  which  presents  itself.  Man,  like  other 
animals,  cannot  be  happy  without  a  sufficient  exeidse  of  all 
his  faculties,  intense  and  persistent  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
trinsic activity  of  each  faculty.  The  greater  difSculty  expe- 
rienced by  man  in  obtaining  a  development  compatible  with 
the  special  superiority  of  his  nature  renders  him  more  subject 
than  the  other  animals  to  that  remarkable  state  of  irkBome 
languor  which  indicates  at  once  the  existence  of  the  fiuniltieB 
and  their  insufficient  activity,  and  which  would  become  equally 
irreconcilable  with  a  radical  debility  incapable  of  any  urgent 
tendency,  and  with  an  ideal  vigour,  spontaneously  susceptible 
of  indefatigable  exercise.  A  disposition  at  once  intellectual 
and  moral,  which  we  daily  see  at  work  in  natures  endowed  with 
any  energy,  must  have  powerfiilly  accelerated  the  human  ex- 
pansion, in  the  infancy  of  humanity,  by  the  uneasy  excitement 
it  occasioned  either  in  the  eager  search  for  new  sources  of 
emotion,  or  in  the  more  intense  development  of  direct  human 
activity.  This  secondary  influence  is  not  very  marked  till  the 
social  state  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  men  feel  a  grow- 
ing need  to  exercise  the  highest  faculties,  which  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  least  enei^etic.  The  strongest  faculties,  which  are 
the  lowest,  are  so  easily  exercised  that  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  can  hardly  generate  the  ennui  which  would  pro- 
duce a  favourable  cerebral  reaction.  Savages,  like  childlreu, 
are  not  subject  to  much  ennui  while  their  physical  activity, 
which  alone  is  of  any  importance  to  them,  is  not  interfered 
with.  An  easy  and  protracted  sleep  prevents  them,  as  if  they 
were  mere  animals,  from  feeling  their  intellectual  torpor  in 
any  irksome  way.  This  brief  notice  of  the  influence  of  emrni 
was  necessary,  to  show  what  its  operation  really  amounts  to 
in  accelerating  the  speed  of  our  social  evolution.  But  perhap 
the  most  important  of  all  accelerating  influences  is  the  ordi- 
nary duration  of  human  life,  which  I  mention  in 
puration  of     ^^^  second  place.     There  is  no  denying  that  our 

human  life.  .  ,  -^     .  .  j     j.i_      x  .% 

social  progression  rests  upon  death.  I  mean,  the 
successive  steps  suppose  the  steady  renewal  of  the  agents  of 
the  general  movement,  which  is  almost  imperceptible  in  the 
course  of  any  single  life,  and  becomes  marked  only  on  the  suc- 
cession of  a  new  generation.  Here  again  the  social  resembles 
the  individual  organism, — ^being  under  the  same  necessity  to 
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throw  off  its  constituent  parts  as  they  become^  by  the  vital 
action  itself^  nnfit  for  further  use,  and  must  be  replaced  by 
new  elements.  To  illustrate  this,  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  to 
8q>poae  an  indefinite  duration  of  human  life,  which  would 
presently  put  a  stop  to  all  progression  whatever.  It  is  enough 
to  imagine  it  lengthened  tenfold  only,  its  respective  periods 
preserving  their  present  proportions.  If  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  the  brain  remained  the  same  as  now,  there  must  be  a 
retardation,  though  we  know  not  how  great,  in  our  social  de- 
vdopment :  for  the  perpetual  conflict  which  goes  on  between 
the  conservative  instinct  that  belongs  to  age  and  the  innovat- 
mg  instinct  which  distinguishes  youth  would  be  much  more 
aTourable  than  now  to  the  former.  From  the  extreme  imper- 
fection of  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature,  even  those  who,  in 
their  prime,  have  contributed  most  to  human  progress  cannot 
preserve  their  due  social  eminence  very  long  without  becoming 
more  or  less  hostile  to  the  further  progress  which  they  cannot 
assist.  But  an  ephemeral  life  would  be  quite  as  mischievous 
as  a  too  protracted  one,  by  giving  too  much  power  to  the  in- 
stinct of  innovation.  The  resistance  which  this  instinct  now 
meets  with  fiom  the  conservatism  of  age  compels  it  to  accom- 
modate its  efforts  to  the  whole  of  what  has  been  already  done. 
Without  this  check,  our  feeble  nature,  which  has  a  strong 
repugnance  to  irksome  and  continuous  labour,  would  be  for 
ever  proposing  incomplete  views  and  crude  attempts,  that 
could  never  ripen  into  mature  projects  and  feasible  acts :  and 
this  would  be  the  inevitable  state  of  things,  if  human  life  were 
reduced  to  a  quarter,  or  even  to  half  its  present  length.  Such 
▼ould  be  the  consequences,  in  either  case,  if  we  suppose  the 
constitution  of  the  human  brain  to  be  much  what  it  is  now : 
and  to  suppose  it  essentially  changed,  would  be  to  carry  us 
over  into  the  region  of  hypothesis. 

No  justification  is  however  afforded  by  these  considerations 
to  the  optimism  of  the  advocates  of  final  causes :  for  if,  in  this 
as  in  every  other  case,  the  actual  order  is  necessarily  more  or 
less  accordant  with  the  course  of  the  phenomena,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  true  that  the  arrangement  of  the  natural  economy 
is  as  good  for  its  purposes  as  we  can  easily  conceive.  The 
slowness  of  our  social  development  is  no  doubt  partly  owing 
to  the  extreme  imperfection  of  our  organism ;  but  it  is  owing 
nearly  as  much  to  the  brevity  of  human  life :  and  there  would 
be  no  risk  to  any  other  great  arrangement  if  the  duration  of 
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our  life,  while  still  limited  by  the  conditions  just  spedfied, 
were  doubled  or  trebled.  We  have  hardly  thirty  years  (and 
those  beset  with  impediments)  to  devote  to  other  purposes 
than  preparation  for  life  or  for  death ;  and  this  is  a  veiy  in- 
sufficient balance  between  what  Man  can  devise  and  what  he 
can  execute.  Probably  no  one  has  ever  nobly  devoted  himself 
to  the  direct  advancement  of  the  human  mind  without  bitterly 
feeling  how  time,  employed  to  the  utmost,  failed  him  for  the 
working  out  of  more  than  an  insignificant  part  of  his  concep- 
tions. It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  rapid  succession  of  co- 
adjutors compensates  for  this  restriction  of  individual  activity. 
Important  as  this  compensation  is,  it  is  very  imperfect,  both 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  in  preparing  each  successor,  and 
because  the  precise  continuance  of  the  work  by  different  per- 
sons, occupying  different  points  of  view,  is  impossible,  and  the 
more  out  of  the  question  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  new  coadjutors.  In  the  simplest  material  operations,  no 
man^s  work  has  ever  been  carried  on  by  others  precisely  as  he 
would  have  done  it  himself;  and  the  more  difficult  and  lofty 
labours,  which  require  intellectual  and  moral  forces  to  com- 
plete them,  are  much  more  in  need  of  a  persistent  imity  in 
their  management.  These  intellectual  and  moral  forces  no 
more  admit  of  partition  and  addition  by  successors  than  by 
contemporaries ;  and,  whatever  the  advocates  of  the  indefinite 
distribution  of  individual  efforts  may  say,  a  certain  d^;ree  of 
concentration  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  human 
progress. 

Another  cause  which  affects  the  rate  of  pro- 
TOpiS^o^       gress  is  the  natural  increase  of  population,  whidi 

contributes  more  than  any  other  influence  to  ac- 
celerate the  speed.  This  increase  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  clearest  symptom  of  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the 
human  condition;  and  nothing  can  be  more  unquestionable 
when  we  take  the  whole  race  into  the  account ;  or  at  least, 
all  the  nations  which  have  any  mutual  interest :  but  this  is 
not  the  view  with  which  my  argument  is  concerned.  I  have 
to  consider  only  the  progressive  condensation  of  our  spedes 
as  a  last  general  element  concurring  in  the  regulation  of  our 
rate  of  social  progress.  It  is  clear  that  by  this  condensation, 
and  especially  in  its  early  stages,  such  a  division  of  employ- 
ments is  favoured  as  could  not  take  place  among  smaller 
numbers :   and  again,  that  the  faculties  of  individuals  are 
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stimulated  to  find  subsistence  by  more  refined  methods ;  and 
again^  that  society  is  obliged  to  react  with  a  firmer  and  better 
concerted  energy  against  the  expansion  of  individual  diver- 
gences.    In  view  of  these  considerations^  I  speak^  not  of  the 
increase  of  the  numbers  of  mankind^  but  of  their  concentra- 
tion upon  a  given  space^  according  to  the  special  expression 
which  I  have  made  use  of,  and  which  is  particularly  applica- 
ble to  the  great  centres  of  population,  whence,  in  all  ages, 
himian  progression  has  started.     By  creating  new  wants  and 
new  difficidties,   this    gradual    concentration  develops    new 
means,  not  only  of  progress  but  of  order,  by  neutralizing 
physical  inequalities^  and  affording  a  growing  ascendency  to 
those   intellectual  and  moral  forces  which   are  suppressed 
among  a  scanty  population.     If  we  go  on  to  inquire  into  the 
effect  of  a  quicker  or  slower  concentration,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  social  movement  is  fiirther  accelerated  by  the  dis- 
turbance given  to  the  old  antagonism  between  the  conserva- 
tive and  the  innovating  instincts, — ^the  last  being  strongly 
reinforced.     In  this  sense  the  sociological  influence  of  a  more 
n^id  increase  of  population  is  in  analogy  with  that  which  we 
have  just  been  considering  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  life ; 
for  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  more  frequent  re- 
newal of  individuals  is  caused  by  the  short  life  of  some,  or 
the  speedier  multiplication  of  others  7  and  what  was  said  in 
the  former  case  will  suffice  for  the  latter.     It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  if  the  condensation  and  rapidity  were  to 
pass  beyond  a  certain  degree,  they  would  not  favour,  but  im- 
pede this  acceleration.     The  condensation,  if  carried  too  far, 
would  render  the  support  of  human  life  too  difficult ;  and  the 
rqyidity,  if  extreme,  would  so  affect  the  stability  of  social  en- 
terprises as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  considerable  shortening  of 
oar  life.    As  yet,  however,  the  increase  of  population  has 
never  nearly  reached  the  natural  limits  at  which  such  incon- 
veniences will  b^in;  and  we  have  really  no  experience  of 
them,  unless  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  disturbance  caused 
by  migrations,  ill-managed  as  to  their  extent  of  numbers  and 
of  time.     In  an  extremely  distant  future,  our  posterity  will 
hare  to  consider  the  question,  and  with  much  anxiety;  be- 
cause, firom  the  smallness  of  the  globe,  and  the  necessary 
limitation  of  human  resources,  the  tendency  to  increase  will 
become  extremely  important,  when  the  human  race  will  be 
ten  times  as  numerous  as  at  present,  and  as  much  condensed 
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eveiywhere  as  it  now  is  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Whenever 
that  time  comes,  the  more  complete  development  of  human 
nature,  and  the  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human 
evolution,  will  no  doubt  supply  new  means  of  resistance  to 
the  danger ;  means  of  which  we  can  form  no  clear  conception, 
and  about  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  they  will, 
on  the  whole,  afford  a  sufficient  compensation. 

These  are  not  all  the  accelerating  influences  which  could  be 
mentioned;  but  they  are  the  chief;  and  they  are  enough  for 
us,  in  our  abstract  view  of  our  subject.  I  have  now  only  to 
exhibit  the  main  subordination  which  the  different  aspects  of 
human  development  must  mutually  present. 

Though  the  elements  of  our  social  evolution 
The  order  of     ^^^  connected,  and  always  acting  on  each  other, 

one  must  be  preponderant,  m  order  to  give  an 
impulse  to  the  rest,  though  they  may,  in  their  turn,  so  act 
upon  it  as  to  cause  its  further  expansion.  We  must  find  oat 
this  superior  element,  leaving  the  lower  degrees  of  subordina- 
tion to  disclose  themselves  as  we  proceed :  and  we  have  not 
to  search  far  for  this  element,  as  we  cannot  err  in  taking  that 
which  can  be  best  conceived  of  apart  from  the  rest,  notwith- 
standing their  necessary  connection,  while  the  consideration 
of  it  would  enter  into  the  study  of  the  others.  This  doable 
characteristic  points  out  the  intellectual  evolution  as  the  pre* 
ponderant  principle.  K  the  intellectual  point  of  view  was  the 
chief  in  our  statical  study  of  the  oi^amsm,  much  more  most 
it  be  so  in  the  dynamical  case.  If  our  reason  required  at  the 
outset  the  awakening  and  stimulating  influence  of  the  ap* 
petites,  the  passions,  and  the  sentiments,  not  the  less  has  hu- 
man progression  gone  forward  under  its  direction.  It  is  only 
through  the  more  and  more  marked  influence  of  the  reason 
over  the  general  conduct  of  Man  and  of  society,  that  the  gra- 
dual march  of  our  race  has  attained  that  regularity  and  perse- 
vering continuity  which  distinguish  it  so  radically  firom  the 
desultory  and  barren  expansion  of  even  the  highest  of  the 
animal  orders,  which  share,  and  with  enhanced  strength,  the 
appetites,  the  passions,  and  even  the  primaiy  sentiments  of 
Man.  If  the  statical  analysis  of  our  social  oi^anism  shows  it 
resting  at  length  upon  a  certain  system  of  fundamental  opi- 
nions, the  gradual  changes  of  that  system  must  affect  the  suc- 
cessive modifications  of  the  life  of  humanity :  and  this  is  why, 
since  the  birth  of  philosophy,  the  history  of  society  has  been 
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regarded  as  governed  by  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  As 
it  is  necessary,  in  a  scientific  sense,  to  refer  our  historical  ana- 
lysis to  the  preponderant  evolution,  whatever  it  may  be,  we 
most  in  this  case  choose,  or  rather  preserve,  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  as  the  natural  guide  to  all  histori- 
cal study  of  humanity.  One  consequence  of  the  same  princi- 
ple,— a  consequence  as  rigorous  but  less  understood, — is  that 
we  must  choose  for  consideration  in  this  intellectual  history, 
the  most  general  and  abstract  conceptions,  which  require  the 
exercise  of  our  highest  faculties.  Thus  it  is  the  study  of  the 
fundamental  system  of  human  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  phenomena, — ^in  short,  the  history  of  Philosophy, 
whatever  may  be  its  character,  theological,  metaphysical,  or 
positive, — ^wluch  must  r^ulate  our  historical  analysis.  No 
other  department  of  inteUectual  history,  not  even  the  history 
of  the  fine  arts,  including  poetry,  could,  however  important  in 
itself,  be  employed  for  tins  object;  because  the  faculties  of 
expression,  which  lie  nearer  to  the  affective  faculties,  have 
always,  in  their  palmiest  days,  been  subordinated,  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  social  progress,  to  the  faculties  of  direct  conception. 
The  danger  (which  is  inherent  in  every  choice,  and  which  is 
least  in  die  choice  that  I  have  made,)  of  losing  sight  of  the 
interconnection  of  all  the  parts  of  human  development,  may 
be  partly  guarded  agidnst  by  fi*equently  comparing  them,  to 
see  if  the  variations  in  any  one  corresponds  with  equivalent 
variations  in  the  others.  I  believe  we  shall  find  that  this 
confirmation  is  eminently  obtainable  by  my  method  of  his- 
torical analysis.  This  w^  be  proved  at  once  if  we  find  that 
the  development  of  the  highest  part  of  human  interests  is  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  lowest, — ^the  intellectual  with  the 
materiaL  K  there  is  an  accordance  between  the  two  extremes, 
there  must  be  also  between  all  the  intermediate  terms. 

We  have  indicated  the  general  direction  of  the  human  evo- 
lution, its  rate  of  progress,  and  its  necessary  order.  We  may 
now  proceed  at  once  to  investigate  the  natimd  laws  by  which 
the  advance  of  the  human  mind  proceeds.  The  scientific 
principle  of  the  theory  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  great 
philosophical  law  of  the  succession  of  the  three  states : — the 
primitive  theological  state,  the  transient  metaphysical,  and  the 
final  positive  state, — ^through  which  the  human  mind  has  to 
pass,  in  every  kind  of  speculation.  Tins  seems  to  be  the  place 
in  which  we  should  attempt  the  direct  estimate  of  this  funda^ 
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mental  law,  taking  it  as  the  basis  of  my  historical  analysis, 
which  must  itself  have  for  its  chief  object  to  explain  and  ex- 
pand the  general  notion  of  this  law  by  a  more  and  more 
extended  and  exact  application  of  it  in  the  review  of  the 
entire  past  of  human  history.  I  hope  that  the  irequent  state- 
ment and  application  of  this  law  throughout  the  preceding 
part  of  my  work  will  enable  me  to  condense  my  demonstration 
of  it  here,  without  impairing  its  distinctness,  or  injurii^  its 
efficacy  in  such  ulterior  use  as  we  shall  have  to  make  of  it. 

The  reader  is  by  this  time  abundantly  familiar 
^jee  P^ods    ^^  *^®  interpretation  and  destination  of  the 

law.  All  thoughtful  persons  can  verify  for  theiA- 
selves  its  operation  in  individual  development,  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  work.  We 
can  test  it,  as  we  have  tested  other  laws,  by  observation,  ex- 
periment, and  comparison.  I  have  done  so  through  many 
years  of  meditation;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all 
these  methods  of  investigation  will  be  found  to  concur  in  the 
complete  establishment  of  this  historical  proposition,  which  I 
maintain  to  be  as  fiilly  demonstrated  as  any  other  law  admitted 
into  any  other  department  of  natural  philosophy.  Since  the 
discovery  of  this  law  of  the  three  periods,  all  positive  philoso- 
phers have  agreed  on  its  special  adaptation  to  the  particular 
science  in  which  each  was  interested,,  though  all  have  not 
made  the  avowal  with  equal  openness.  The  only  objections 
that  I  have  encountered  have  related  merely  to  the  univer- 
sality of  its  application.  I  hold  it  to  be  now  implicitly  recog- 
nized with  regard  to  all  the  sciences  which  are  positive :  that 
is,  the  triple  evolution  is  admitted  in  regard  to  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  accomplished.  It  is  only  in  regard  to  social  science 
that  its  application  is  supposed  to  be  impossible :  and  I  believe 
the  objection  to  signify  nothing  more  than  that  the  evolu- 
tion is  in  this  case  incomplete.  Social  science  has,  with  aU 
its  complexity,  passed  through  the  theological  state,  and  has 
almost  everywhere  Ailly  attained  the  metaphysical ;  while  it 
has  nowhere  yet  risen  to  the  positive,  except  in  this  book.  I 
shall  leave  the  assertion  of  the  law  in  regard  to  sociology  to 
the  demonstration  which  my  analysis  will  afford :  for  those 
who  cannot  perceive  in  this  volume,  as  a  whole,  the  nascent 
realization  of  this  last  philosophical  process  could  not  be  con- 
vinced by  argument.  Leaving  the  historical  verification  of 
the  law  therefore  to  the  reader,  I  invite  attention  to  its  philo- 
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sophical  explanation.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  succession  of 
the  three  states  is  a  general  fact.  Such  generality  would  go 
for  more  in  any  other  ^ence  than  in  sociology,  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  our  biological  philosophy  enables  us  to  conceive 
of  all  the  main  relations  of  social  phenomena  d  priori,  inde- 
pendently of  their  direct  investigation,  and  we  nc^  confirma- 
tion of  our  conceptions  by  direct  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  experience.  An  a  priori  conception  of  a  law  so  important 
as  this  is  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  study  of  social  dyna- 
mics; and,  to  confirm  it,  we  must  carefully  mark  the  general 
grounds,  derived  firom  an  exact  knowledge,  which  have  rendered 
indispensable  on  the  one  hand,  and  inevitable  on  the  other, 
that  succession  of  social  phenomena  which  take  their  course 
under  the  operation  of  this  law.  The  logical  grounds  have 
already  been  assigned,  at  the  outset  of  the  work,  and  repeat- 
edly since  :  and  it  is  with  the  moral  and  social  that  we  now 
have  to  do,  and  we  can  review  them  without  subjecting  our- 
selves to  the  reproach  of  severing  the  parts  of  a  philosophical 
demonstration  which  are  in  their  nature  bound  up  together. 

The  necessity  of  the  intellectual  evolution  I  rm,  mv  i  • 
assert  lies  in  the  primary  tendency  of  Man  to  cal^p^i^^^' 
transfer  the  sense  of  his  own  nature  into  the 
radical  explanation  of  all  phenomena  whatever.  Philosophers 
tell  us  of  the  fundamentlBd  difficulty  of  knowing  ourselves; 
but  this  is  a  remark  which  could  not  have  been  made  till  hu- 
man reason  had  achieved  a  considerable  advance.  The  mind 
most  have  attained  to  a  refined  state  of  meditation  before  it 
could  be  astonished  at  its  own  acts, — ^reflecting  upon  itself  a 
speculative  activity  which  must  be  at  first  incited  by  the  ex- 
ternal world.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Man  must  begin  by  sup- 
posing himself  the  centre  of  all  things,  he  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  next  set  himself  up  as  a  universal  t}rpe.  The  only  way 
that  he  can  explain  any  phenomena  is  by  likening  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  his  own  acts, — ^the  only  ones  whose  mode 
of  production  he  can  suppose  himself,  by  the  accompanying 
sensations,  to  imderstand.  We  may  therefore  set  up  a  con- 
verse statement,  and  say  that  Man  knows  nothing  but  himself; 
and  thus,  his  philosophy,  in  his  earliest  stage,  consists  princi- 
pally in  transferring  this  spontaneous  imity,  more  or  less  for- 
tunately, into  all  subjects  which  may  present  themselves  to 
his  nascent  attention.  It  is  the  highest  proof  of  his  philo- 
sophical nuiturity  when  he  can,  at  length,  apply  the  study 
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of  external  nature  to  his  own.  When  I  laid  this  down  as  the 
basis  of  biological  philosophy^  I  intimated  the  extreme  rarity 
of  such  an  attainment.  At  the  outset^  under  the  inverse  pro- 
cess^  the  universe  is  always  subordinated  to  Man,  in  specula^ 
tive  as  well  as  in  active  respects.  We  shall  not  have  attained 
a  truly  rational  position  till  we  can  reconcile  these  two  great 
philosophical  views,  at  present  antagonistic,  but  admitting  of 
Deing  made  mutually  complementary,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
prepared  for  being  so,  from  this  time  forward.  Such  a  har- 
mony is  even  now  barely  conceivable  in  the  brightest  insight 
of  philosophical  genius,  and  there  could  have  been  no  choice 
between  the  two  courses  in  the  earliest  days  of  human  develop- 
ment. The  starting-point  must  have  been  that  which  alone 
was  naturally  possible.  This  was  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
the  theological  philosophv,  the  elementary  spirit  of  which  con- 
sists in  explaining  the  mtimate  nature  of  phenomena,  and 
their  mode  of  production,  and  in  likening  them,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  the  acts  of  himian  will,  through  our  primary  ten- 
dency to  regard  all  beings  as  living  a  life  analogous  to  our 
own,  and  often  superior,  from  their  greater  habitual  energy. 
This  procedure  is  so  eminently  exclusive,  that  men  are  unaUe 
emancipate  themselves  from  it,  even  in  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  evolution,  except  by  abandoning  altogether  these 
inaccessible  researches,  and  restricting  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  apart  from  their  causes.  Whoi- 
ever,  at  this  day,  the  human  mind  attempts  to  pass  these 
inevitable  limits,  it  involuntarily  falls  again  into  the  primary 
errors,  even  in  regard  to  the  simplest  phenomena,  because  it 
recurs  to  an  aim  and  point  of  view  essentially  analogous,  in 
attributing  the  production  of  phenomena  to  special  volitions, 
internal,  or  more  or  less  external.  One  case  presents  itself 
as  an  example,  of  the  simplest  scientific  character, — ^that  of 
the  memorable  philosophical  error  of  the  illustrious  Male- 
branche  in  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  mathematical  kws 
of  the  elementary  collision  of  soUd  bodies.  If  such  a  mind, 
in  such  an  age,  could  explain  such  a  theory  in  no  other  way 
than  by  an  express  recurrence  to  the  continuous  activity  of  a 
direct  and  special  providence,  we  cannot  doubt  the  tendency 
of  our  reason  towards  a  radically  theological  philosophy  when- 
ever we  attempt  to  penetrate,  on  any  ground  whatever,  the 
intimate  nature  of  phenomena. 

This  inevitableness  of  the  theological  philosophy  is  its  most 
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ndical  property,  and  the  first  cause  of  its  long  ascendency. 
We  have  Been  before  that  it  was  necessary,  as  intellectuid 
the  only  possible  b^inning  of  our  intellectual  influence  of 
evolution ;  for  the  facts  which  must  form  the  basis  ^^  Theologi- 
of  a  poritiye  theory  could  not  be  coUected  to  any  «^pl^o«>PV. 
purpose  without  some  preliminary  theory  which  should  guide 
their  collection.  Our  understanding  cannot  act  without  some 
doctrine,  fiadse  or  true,  yague  or  precise,  which  may  concen- 
trate and  stimulate  its  efforts,  and  afford  ground  for  enough 
speculative  continuity  to  sustain  our  mental  activity.  Our 
meteorological  observations,  as  we  call  them,  show  us  how 
useless  may  be  vast  compilations  of  facts,  and  how  really  un- 
meaning, while  we  are  destitute  of  any  theory  whatever. 
Those  who  expect  that  the  theory  will  be  suggested  by  the 
£u;ts,  do  not  understaud  what  is  the  course  necessarily  pur- 
sued by  the  human  mind,  which  has  achieved  all  real  results 
by  the  only  eflfectual  method, — of  anticipating  scientific  obser- 
vations by  some  conception  (hypotheticid  in  the  first  instance) 
of  the  corresponding  phenomena.  Such  a  necessity  has  al- 
ready berai  shown  to  be  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  social 
speculations,  not  only  fix>m  their  complexity,  but  firom  the 
peculiarity  that  a  long  preparatory  development  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  society  constitutes  the  phenomena  of  the  case, 
independentiy  of  all  preparation  of  observers,  and  all  accumu- 
lation of  observations.  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  all 
the  partial  verifications  of  this  fundamental  proposition  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  different  sciences  confirm  each  other,  on 
account  of  our  tendency  to  unity  of  method  and  homogene- 
ousnesB  of  doctrine,  which  would  incline  us  to  extend  the  the- 
ological philosophy  firom  one  class  of  speculations  to  another, 
even  if  we  should  not  so  treat  each  one  of  them  separately. 

The  original  and  indispensable  office  of  the  theological  phi- 
losophy is  then  to  lead  forth  the  human  mind  firom  the  vicious 
drde  in  which  it  was  confined  by  the  two  necessities  of  observ- 
ing first,  in  order  to  form  conceptions,  and  of  forming  theories 
fii^,  in  order  to  observe.  The  theological  philosophy  afforded 
an  issue  by  likening  all  phenomena  whatever  to  human  acts ; 
directly,  in  the  first  instance,  by  supposing  all  bodies  to  have 
a  life  more  or  less  like  our  own,  and  indirectly  afterwards,  by 
means  of  the  more  durable  and  suggestive  hypothesis  which 
adds  to  the  visible  system  of  things  an  invisible  world,  peo- 
pled by  superhuman  agents,  who  occasion  all  phenomena  by 
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their  action  on  matter,  otherwise  inert.    The  second  stage  is 
especially  suitable  to  the  human  mind  which  begins  to  feel  its 
difficulties  and  its  needs;  for  every  new  phenomenon  is  ac 
counted  for  by  the  supposition  of  a  firesh  volition  in  the  ideal 
agent  concerned^  or,  at  most^  by  the  easy  creation  of  a  new 
agent.     However  futile  these  speculations  may  now  appear^ 
we  must  remember  that^  in  all  times  and  everywhere,  ther 
have  awakened  human  thought  by  offering  to  it  the  only  ma- 
terial which  it  could  at  first  accept.     Besides  that  there  was 
no  choice,  the  infant  reason  can  be  interested  by  nothing  but 
sublime  solutions,  obtained  without  any  deep  and  sustained 
conflict  of  thought.     We,  at  this  day,  find  ourselves  able, 
after  suitable  training,  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  phenomena,  without  heed  to  their  first  and  final 
causes :  but  still  we  detect  ourselves  occasionally  yielding  to 
the  infjEintine  curiosity  which  pretends  to  a  power  of  knowing 
the  origin  and  the  end  of  all  things.     But  such  severity  of 
reason  as  we  are  capable  of  has  become  attainable  only  since 
the  accumulation  of  our  knowledge  has  yielded  ns  a  rational 
hope  of  finally  discovering  the  natural  laws  that  were  alto- 
gether out  of  reach,  in  the  early  states  of  the  human  mind; 
and  the  only  alternative  firom  total  inactivity  was,  in  those 
days,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  inaccessible  subjects  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  theological  philosophy. — ^The  moral  and  social 
grounds  of  this  philosophy  were  as  necessary  as  the  intellec- 
tual.   Its  moral  influence  was  to  inspire  Man  with  confidence 
enough  for  action,  by  animating  him  with  a  sense  of  a  position 
of  supremacy.     There  is  something  astonishing  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  actual  powers  of  Man  in  an  infiant  state  and 
the  indefinite  control  which  he  aspires  to  exercise  over  exter- 
nal natture ;  just  as  there  is  in  his  expectation  of  understand- 
ing matters  which  are  inaccessible  to  reason.    The  practical 
and  the  speculative  expectation  alike  belong  to  the  theologi- 
cal philosophy.     Supposing  all  phenomena  to  be  regulated  by 
superhuman  will,  Man  may  hope  to  modify  the  universe  by 
his  desires ;  not  by  his  personal  resources,  but  by  the  access 
which  he  believes  himself  to  have  to  the  imaginary  beings 
whose  power  is  unlimited :  whereas,  if  he  was  aware  from  the 
beginning  that  the  universe  is  subject  to  invariable  laws,  the 
certainty  that  he  could  no  more  influence  than  understand 
them  would  so  discourage  him  that  he  would  remain  for  ever 
in  his  original  apathy^  intellectual  and  moral.     We  find  our- 
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selves  able  to  dispense  with  supernatural  aid  in  our  di£5culties 
and  sufferings,  in  proportion  as  we  obtain  a  gradual  control 
over  nature  by  a  knowledge  of  her  laws :  but  the  early  races 
of  men  were  in  an  opposite  condition.  They  could  obtain  con- 
fidence, and  therefore  courage,  only  from  above,  and  through 
the  illusion  of  an  illimitable  power  residing  there,  which  could, 
on  any  occasion,  afibrd  them  irresistible  aid.  I  am  not  referring 
now  to  any  hope  of  a  future  life.  We  shall  see  presently  that 
it  was  not  till  a  much  later  period  that  that  hope  exercised  any 
important  social  influence :  and  even  in  more  recent  times,  we 
shall  find  that  the  effect  of  the  religious  spirit  on  the  conduct 
of  human  life  proceeds  much  more  from  belief  in  actual  and 
special  immediate  aid  than  from  the  uniform  perspective  of  a 
remote  future  existence.  This  seems  to  me  the  leading  aspect 
of  the  remarkable  state  which  is  produced  in  the  human  brain 
bv  the  important  intellectual  and  moral  phenomenon  of  prayer ; 
the  admirable  properties  of  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
physiological  efficacy,  are  very  manifest  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  progress.  After  a  long  decline  of  the  religious  spirit,  the 
notion  of  miracle  was  naturally  formed,  to  characterize  the 
events  which  had  become  exceptional,  and  were  attributed  to 
divine  intervention :  but  the  very  conception  shows  that  the 
general  principle  of  natural  laws  had  become  familiar,  and 
even  preponderant,  because  the  only  sense  of  miracle  was  a 
transient  suspension  of  natural  laws.  While  the  theological 
philosophy  was  all  in  all,  there  were  no  miracles,  because  every- 
thing was  equally  marvellous,  as  we  see  by  the  artless  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  poetry,  in  which  the  commonest  incidents  are 
mixed  up  vrith  the  most  monstrous  prodigies,  and  undergo 
analogous  explanations.  Minerva  intervenes  to  pick  up  the 
vhip  of  a  warrior  in  military  games,  as  well  as  to  protect  him 
against  a  whole  army :  and  in  our  ovm  time,  the  devotee  is  as 
importunate  in  praying  for  his  smallest  personal  convenience 
as  for  the  lai^est  human  interests.  In  all  ages,  the  priest  has 
been  more  occupied  with  the  solicitations  of  his  flock  about 
immediate  fietvours  of  Providence  than  with  their  care  for  their 
eternal  state.  However  this  may  be,  we  see  that  it  is  a  radical 
property  of  the  theological  philosophy  to  be  the  sole  support 
and  stimulus  of  Man^s  moral  courage,  as  well  as  the  awakener 
ani^  director  of  his  intellectual  activity. — ^To  this  we  must  add, 
as  another  attraction  of  Man  to  this  philosophy,  that  the 
affective  influence  comes  in  to  fortify  the  speculative.     Feeble 
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as  are  the  intellectual  organs,  relatively  considered,  the  attrac- 
tive moral  perspective  of  an  unbounded  power  of  modifying 
the  universe,  by  the  aid  of  supernatural  protectors,  must  have 
been  most  important  in  exciting  mental  action.  In  our  ad- 
vanced state  of  scientific  progress,  we  can  conceive  of  the  per- 
petual pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction 
of  intellectual  activity,  joined  to  the  tranquil  pleasure  which 
arises  firom  the  discovery  of  truth :  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  natural  stimulus  as  this  would  always  suffice  without 
collateral  instigations  of  glory,  of  ambition,  or  of  lower  and 
stronger  passions,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  lofty  minds; 
and  with  them,  only  after  training  in  the  requisite  habits. 
And  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  supposed  possible  in  the  early 
days,  when  the  intellect  is  torpid  and  feeble,  and  scarcely  ac- 
cessible to  the  strongest  stimulus;  nor  yet  aft^erwards,  when 
science  is  so  £Eir  advanced  as  to  have  attained  some  speculatiTc 
success.  In  the  working  out  of  such  speculation,  the  mental 
activity  can  be  sustained  by  nothing  short  of  the  fictions  of 
the  theological  philosophy  about  the  supremacy  of  man  and 
his  unbounded  empire  over  external  nature;  as  we  have  seen 
in  regard  to  astrology  and  alchemy.  In  our  own  time,  vhen 
there  are  enlightoied  men  who  hold  such  delusions  in  regaid 
to  social  speculations  alone,  we  see  how  irrationally  they  ex- 
pect to  modify  at  will  the  whole  course  of  political  phenomena, 
in  which  they  could  not  take  any  adequate  scientific  interest 
without  such  an  expectation.  What  we  see  of  the  influence 
of  this  view  in  maintaining  the  old  polities  may  give  us  some 
faint  idea  of  its  power  when  it  pervaded  every  part  of  the  in- 
tellectual system,  and  illusion  beset  the  reason  of  Man,  which- 
ever way  he  turned.  Such  then  was  the  moral  operation  of 
the  theolc^cal  philosophy, — stimulating  Man's  active  energy 
by  the  ofier,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  his  infantine  state, 
of  absolute  empire  over  the  external  world,  as  the  prize  of  his 
speculative  efibrts. 

Social  influ-  ^®  social  evidences  under  this  head  will  be 

enoes  of  the  f^J  treated  in  the  following  chapters,  so  that  \re 
Theological  may  dismiss  them  now  with  a  very  short  notice, 
philosophy.  important  as  they  are ;  and  the  more  easUy,  be- 
cause this  class  of  evidences  is  the  most  indisputable  of  the 
three.  There  are  two  views  which  must  be  considered,  in  re- 
lation to  the  high  social  office  of  the  theological  philosophy: 
first,  its  function  in  organizing  society ;  and  next,  its  provision 
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for  the  permanent  existence  of  a  speculative  class. — As  to  the 
firet,  we  must  perceive  that  the  formation  of  any  society,  worthy 
to  be  so  called,  supposes  a  system  of  common  opinions,  such  as 
may  restrain  individual  eccentricity ;  and  such  an  influence,  if 
needfol  now,  when  men  are  connected  together  by  such  a  con- 
currence of  obligations  as  high  civilization  introduces,  must  be 
absolutely  indispensable  in  tiie  infancy  of  society,  when  fami- 
lies adhere  to  each  other  so  feebly,  by  means  of  relations  as 
precarious  as  they  are  defective.    No  concurrence  of  interests, 
nor  even  sympathy  in  sentiment,  can  give  durability  to  the 
smallest  society,  if  there  be  not  intellectual  unanimity  enough 
to  obviate  or  correct  such  discordance  as  must  inevitably  arise. 
It  has  been  shown  that,  indolent  as  our  intellectual  faculties 
are  in  comparison  with  the  others,  reason  must  rule,  not  do- 
mestic but  social,  and  yet  more  political  life :  for  through  it 
alone  can  there  be  any  oi^anization  of  that  reaction  of  society 
on  the  individual  which  appoints  the  ftmction  of  government, 
and  absolutely  requires  a  system  of  common  opinions  about 
nature  and  Man.    Such  a  system,  then,  is  a  political  necessity ; 
and  especially  in  the  infancy  of  society.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  admit  that  the  human  mind,  having  thus  Air- 
nished  a  basis  for  social  organization,  must  depend  for  its 
Airther  development  on  society  itself,  whose  expansion  is  really 
inseparable  from  that  of  human  inteUigence.     Here  we  see 
that  society  is  in  a  vicious  circle  in  a  political,  as  well  as  a 
logical  view,  through  the  opposition  of  two  equal  necessities ; 
and  here,  again,  the  only  possible  issue  is  afforded  by  the  theo- 
logical philosophy.     It  directs  the  first  social  organization,  as 
it  first  forms  a  system  of  common  opinions,  and  by  forming 
such  a  system.    Because  we  see  it  now  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
composition that  its  advocates  lose  sight  of  the  unity  of  opi- 
nions that  it  once  secured,  and  are  themselves  involved  in 
intellectual  discordance,  we  must  not  forget  how,  in  those  days 
of  vigour  by  which  it  must  be  judged,  it  established  an  intel- 
lectual oommunion  which  constituted  its  most  remarkable  po- 
litical function.     The  police  consideration  of  a  future  life  is 
^^rongly  attributed  to  this  period  of  human  society.     It  arose 
long  after,  and  was  of  very  inferior  importance  to  the  intellec- 
tnal  agreement  which  preceded  it :  and  its  operation  would 
not  be  so  erroneously  exaggerated,  but  that  religion  has  so  far 
taded  out  of  men's  minds  as  to  leave  no  other  strong  habitual 
renoembrance  than  of  its  grossest  impressions. 
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Inatitution  of  Another  way  in  which  the  theological  philo- 
a  specalatiye  sophy  was  politically  indispensable  to  hmnan  pro- 
ol--  greM  waa  by  instituting,  in  the  midBt  of  society, 

a  special  class  regularly  devoted  to  speculative  activity.  In 
this  view^  the  social  supremacy  of  the  theological  philosophy 
has  lasted  co  our  own  time.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to 
form  any  but  an  indirect  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  society,  any  permanent  division  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  such  as  is  effected  by  the  existence 
of  a  class  regularly  occupied  with  speculation.  Even  now, 
amidst  all  the  refinement  of  our  mental  habits,  we  find  extreme 
difficulty  in  duly  estimating  any  new  operation  which  has  no 
immediate  practical  bearing :  and  by  this  we  may  imperfectly 
understand  how  impossible  it  was,  in  the  remotest  ages,  to  in- 
stitute among  populations  of  warriors  and  slaves  a  corporation 
that  should  be  ^sengaged  from  military  and  industrial  em- 
ployments, and  whose  activity  should  be  mainly  of  an  intel- 
lectual kind.  Such  a  class  could,  in  those  times,  have  been 
neither  established  nor  tolerated  if  it  had  not  been  introduced 
in  the.  natural  course  of  social  movement,  and  invested  with 
authority  beforehand  by  the  influence  of  the  theological  philo- 
sophy. The  political  frinction  of  that  philosophy  thus  was  to 
establish  a  speculative  body  whose  social  existence  not  only 
admitted  of  no  preparatory  discussion,  but  was  itself  an  indis- 
pensable preparation  for  the  regular  oi^anization  of  all  other 
classes.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  confiision  of  inteUec- 
tual  labour,  and  the  inanity  of  the  leading  investigations  of 
the  sacerdotal  orders,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  human 
mind  owes  to  them  the  first  effectual  separation  between  theory 
and  practice,  which  could  take  place  in  no  other  manner. 
Mental  progress,  by  which  all  other  progress  is  directed,  would 
certainly  have  been  destroyed  at  its  birth,  if  society  had 'con- 
tinued to  be  composed  of  families  engaged  in  the  cares  of  ma- 
terial existence,  or,  as  the  only  alternative,  in  the  excitement 
of  a  brutal  military  activity.  Any  spiritual  expansion  supposes 
the  existence  of  a  privileged  class,  enjoying  the  leisure  indis- 
pensable to  intellectual  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  ui^ged, 
by  its  social  position,  to  develope  to  the  utmost  the  kind  of 
speculative  activity  compatible  with  the  primitive  state  of 
humanity ;  and  this  description  is  answered  by  the  sacerdotal 
institution  established  by  the  theological  philosophy.  Though, 
in  the  decrepitude  of  the  old  philosophy,  we  see  the  theolo- 
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gical  class  sunk  in  mental  lethargy^  we  must  not  foi^et  that 
but  for  their  activity  in  the  days  of  its  prime^  human  society 
would  have  remained  in  a  condition  much  like  that  of  a  com- 
pany of  superior  monkeys.  By  forming  this  speculative  dass^ 
then,  the  theological  philosophy  fulfilled  the  political  condi- 
tions of  a  further  progression  of  the  human  mind. 

Such  are  the  qualities,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social,  which 
secured  the  supremacy  of  the  theological  philosophy,  at  the 
outset  of  human  progress.  This  is  the  only  part  of  my  socio- 
logical demonstration  which  is  at  all  open  to  dispute;  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  it :  but  it  is 
not  the  only  reason.  Another  and  a  greater  is  that  this  view 
contains  the  radical  principle  of  the  whole  demonstration,  the 
remainder  of  which  will  not  detain  us  long. 

If  this  starting-point  of  human  development 
has  been  placed  beyond  dispute,  the  final,  or  ^!/^*^**^® 
positive  stage,  does  not  admit  of  it.  We  have 
seen  enough  of  the  establishment  of  the  positive  philosophy  in 
other  departments  to  be  satisfied  of  its  destined  prevalence  in 
sociology.  For  the  same  reasons  which  explain  and  justify 
the  early  supremacy  of  the  theological  philosophy,  we  see  that 
it  must  be  a  provisional  state,  for  its  supremacy  was  owing 
to  its  aptitude  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  primitive  state  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  those  needs  are  not  the  same,  nor  requiring  the 
same  philosophy  to  satisfy  them,  as  those  which  arise  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  human  evolution.  After  having 
awakened  human  reason,  and  superintended  its  progress,  in 
the  absence  of  a  more  real  philosophy,  theology  began  to  re- 
press the  human  mind  from  the  first  moment  of  its  coming 
into  direct  antagonism  with  the  positive  philosophy.  And  in 
the  same  way,  in  its  moral  relations,  it  imparted  at  first  a  con- 
wlatory  confidence  and  active  energy,  which  have  become 
transmuted,  by  too  long  a  duration,  into  oppressive  terror  and 
a  &int  apathy  which  have  been  too  common  a  spectacle  since 
it  has  been  driven  to  struggle  to  retain  its  hold,  instead  of 
extending  its  dominion.  There  is  no  more  question  of  the 
moral  than  of  the  intellectual  superiority  and  final  supremacy 
of  the  positive  philosophy,  capable  as  it  is  of  developing  in  us 
an  unshaken  vigour  and  a  deliberate  steadfastness,  directly 
derived  firom  our  own  nature,  without  any  external,  assistance, 
or  any  imaginary  hindrance.  And  again,  in  regard  to  its 
social  bearings,  though  the  ascendency  of  the  theological  phi- 
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losophy  lasted  longer  on  this  ground  than  on  the  other  two, 
it  is  evident  enough  at  present  that^  instead  of  uniting  men, 
which  was  its  proper  function  at  firsts  it  now  divides  them,  so 
that  after  having  created  speculative  activity,  it  has  ended 
with  radically  hindering  it.  The  function  of  reuniting,  as  of 
stimulating  and  directing,  belongs  more  and  more,  as  rd^igious 
belief  declines,  to  the  conceptions  of  positive  philosophy,  which 
alone  can  establish  that  intellectual  community  all  o^er  the 
world  on  which  the  great  future  political  organization  is  to  be 
grounded.  The  intellectual  destination  of  the  two  philoso- 
phies has  been  sufficiently  established  in  our  review  of  aU  the 
departments  of  natural  philosophy.  Their  moral  and  social 
destination  will  be  illustrated  in  succeeding  chapters  of  this 
volume.  My  historical  analysis  will  explain  to  us  the  con- 
tinuous decline  of  the  one  and  the  corresponding  rise  of  the 
other,  from  the  earliest  period  of  human  progression.  It  may 
appear  paradoxical  to  regard  the  theological  philosophy  as  in 
a  steadily  declining  state  intellectually,  at  the  veiy  time  that 
it  was  fulfilling  its  most  exalted  political  mission ;  but  we  shall 
find  satisfactory  scientific  evidence  that  Catholicism,  its  noblest 
social  work,  must  necessarily  be  its  last  effort,  on  account  of 
the  germs  of  disorganization  which  must  thenceforth  grow 
more  and  more  rapidly.  We  need  here  therefore  only  assign 
the  general  principle  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  hninan 
mind  towards  an  exclusive  positive  philosophy,  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  the  intellectual  system. 
Attempted  '^^  general,  like  the  individual  human  mind, 

union  of  the  is  governed  by  imagination  first,  and  then,  after 
two  phiioBo-  a  sufficient  exercise  of  the  faculties  at  lai^,  more 
P  and  more  by  reason.  The  same  grounds  on  which 

the  process  takes  place  in  the  individual  case  determine  that 
of  the  whole  species;  and  with  the  more  certainty  and  power 
on  account  of  the  greater  complexity  and  perpetuity  of  the 
social  organism.  Supreme  as  the  theological  philosophy  once 
was,  it  is  certain  that  such  a  method  of  philosophizing  was 
resorted  to  only  because  no  other  was  possible.  TVherefer 
there  has  been  a  choice,  in  regard  to  any  subject  whatever, 
Man  has  always  preferred  the  study  of  the  laws  of  phenomena 
to  that  of  their  primary  causes,  though  prior  training,  which 
there  has  been  no  rational  education  adapted  to  counteract, 
has  often  occasioned  lapse  into  his  old  illusions.  Theologi- 
cal philosophy  has,  however,  never  been  absolutely  univer^ 
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That  iB,  the  simplest  and  commonest  facts  in  ail  classes  of 
phenomena  have  always  been  supposed  subject  to  natural  laws, 
and  not  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  supernatural  agents.  Adam 
Smith  made  the  remark  that  there  nerer  was,  in  any  age  or 
country,  a  god  of  Weight.  In  more  complex  cases,  if  only 
the  relaticHis  of  phenomena  are  seen  to  be  inirariable,  the  most 
superficial  obsenrer  recognizes  the  presence  of  law.  Even 
among  moral  and  social  phenomena,  where  the  entrance  of 
pontive  philosophy  has  been  interdicted,  we  are  all  obliged  to 
act  daily  on  the  supposition  of  natural  laws,  in  order  to  con- 
duct the  common  affairs  of  life,  for  all  forecast  would  be  im- 
possible if  we  supposed  every  incident  to  be  ascribable  to  su- 
pernatural agency,  and  no  other  resource  therefore  possible 
than  prayer,  for  influencing  the  course  of  human  actions.  It 
is  even  noticeable  that  the  principle  of  the  theological  philo- 
sophy itself  lies  in  the  transference  to  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
ternal nature  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  laws  of  human 
action;  and  thus  the  germ  of  the  positive  philosophy  is  at 
least  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  theological  philosophy  itself, 
though  it  could  not  expand  till  a  much  later  time.  This  idea 
is  ?ery  important  to  the  perfect  rationality  of  our  sociological 
theory;  because,  as  human  life  can  never  present  any  real 
creation,  but  only  a  gradual  evolution,  the  final  spread  of  the 
pontive  spirit  would  be  scientifically  incomprehensible,  if  we 
oould  not  trace  its  rudiments  fix>m  the  very  beginning.  From 
that  scarcely  appreciable  presence  at  the  beginning,  the  rise  of 
the  positive  spirit  has  been  recognizable,  in  proportion  to  the 
extension  and  generalization  of  our  observations,  and  the  theo- 
logical philosophy  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  driven  back 
within  the  narrowing  limits  of  phenomena  whose  natural  laws 
▼ere  still  unknown.  Thus  was  the  function  of  the  old  philo- 
^hy  dearly  a  provisional  one, — ^to  maintain  our  mental  ac- 
trnty  by  the  only  exercise  open  to  it,  till  the  positive  philoso- 
phy should  usher  it  into  the  wide  field  of  universal  knowledge, 
inade  accessible  to  the  whole  race.  This  destination  has  ouJy 
i^ccently  exhibited  itself  in  an  tmquestionable  way  since  the 
disclosure  of  natural  laws  in  phenomena  so  numerous  and  so 
Tarions  as  to  suggest  the  necessary  existence  of  analogous 
laws  in  all  other  departments,  however  remote  their  actual 
discovery  may  be. 

It  does  not  follow,  firom  anything  that  I  have  said,  that  the 
tvo  philosophies  were  always  visibly  opposed  to  each  other. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  physical  study  mnst  have  succumbed  to 
the  theological  spirit  if  they  had  seemed  at  the  outset  to  be 
incompatible.  In  fact,  the  study  of  the  laws  of  phenomena 
appeared,  for  a  long  course  of  time,  to  agree  very  well  with 
the  investigation  into  their  causes.  It  was  only  when  obser- 
vations became  more  connected,  and  disclosed  important  rela- 
tions, that  the  radical  opposition  of  the  two  doctrines  b^an 
to  be  felt.  Before  the  antagonism  was  avowed,  the  positive 
spirit  manifested  its  repugnance  to  the  futile  absolute  explana- 
tions of  the  theological  philosophy ;  and  the  theological  spirit 
lavished  its  disdain  on  the  circumspect  march  and  modest  in- 
vestigations of  the  new  school ;  while  still  there  was  no  idea 
that  the  study  of  real  laws  was  irreconcilable  with  that  of 
essential  causes.  When  natural  laws  of  considerable  scope 
were  at  length  discovered,  the  incompatibility  became  dear 
between  the  preponderance  of  imagination  and  that  of  reason^ 
between  the  absolute  spirit  and  the  rdative;  and,  above  all, 
between  the  ancient  hypothesis  of  the  sovereign  direction  of 
events  by  any  arbitrary  will,  and  the  growing  certainty  that 
we  can  foresee  and  modify  them  by  the  rational  access  of 
himian  wisdom.  It  is  only  in  our  own  time  that  the  antagonism 
has  been  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  intellectual  field :  and 
even  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  students  of  special  subjects 
have  believed  that  by  confining  themselves  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  natural  laws,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  nature  of 
beings  and  mode  of  production  of  phenomena,  they  might  find 
physical  researches  compatible  with  the  explanations  of  theo- 
logy; while  theology  made  its  own  concessions  in  the  form  of 
a  provisional  notion  of  a  universal  providence,  combined  with 
special  laws  which  it  had  imposed  on  itself.  The  conduct  of 
Catholicism,  in  interdicting  l£e  habitual  use  of  miracle  and 
prophecy,  which  prevailed  so  lax^ely  in  ancient  times,  seems 
to  me  to  present,  in  religious  scaurs,  a  transient  situation 
analogous  to  that  which  is  exhibited  hy  what  is  called  the  in- 
stitution of  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  political  world; 
each  being  in  its  own  way  an  indisputable  symptom  of  decline. 
However  this  may  be,  the  insufSciency  of  the  theological  phi- 
losophy manifests  itself  to  popular  observation  in  that  form  of 
popular  evidence  which  can  alone  reach  the  majority  of  man- 
kind,— in  its  comparison  with  its  opponent  in  the  application 
of  means.  The  positive  philosophy  enables  us  to  foresee  and 
to  modify  natural  events,  and  thus  satisfies,  more  and  morey 
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as  it  advances^  the  most  nrgent  intellectual  needs  of  humanity^ 
while  the  ancient  philosophy  remains  barren;  so  that  its  fanci- 
fiil  explanations  are  more  and  more  neglected,  while  the  new 
philosophy  obtains  a  perpetually  firmer  hold  on  the  public 
reaaon.  Those  who  have  remained  faithful  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  theological  philosophy  make  no  practical  use  of 
it  in  their  daily  life,  and  ground  their  predilection  for  it  on 
its  characteristic  generality :  so  that  when  its  antagonist  shall 
hare  become  systematized  as  fully  as  it  is  destined  to  be,  the 
ancient  philosophy  will  have  lost  the  last  attribute  which  has 
ever  entitled  it  to  social  supremacy. 

We  have  now  only  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of 
the  mtermediate  state.  I  have  pointed  out  more  ^^^^^' 
than  once  before,  that  any  intermediate  state  can 
be  judged  of  only  after  a  precise  analysis  of  the  two  extremes. 
The  present  case  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  necessity ; 
for,  if  it  is  once  admitted  that  the  human  mind  must  set  out 
from  the  theological  state,  and  arrive  certainly  at  the  positive, 
we  may  easily  understand  how  it  must  pass  through  the  me- 
taphysical, which  has  no  other  destination  than  to  afford  a 
tranjBition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  bastard  and  mo- 
bile character  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy  fits  it  for  this 
office,  as  it  reconciles,  for  a  time,  the  radical  opposition  of  the 
other  two,  adapting  itself  to  the  gradual  decline  of  the  one 
and  the  preparatory  rise  of  the  other,  so  as  to  spare  our  dis- 
like of  s^rapt  change,  and  to  afford  us  a  transition  almost 
imperceptible.  The  metaphysical  philosophy  takes  possession 
of  the  speculative  field  after  the  theological  has  relinquished 
it,  and  before  the  positive  is  ready  for  it :  so  that  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  the  dispute  about  the  supremacy  of  any  of  the 
three  philosophies  is  reduced  to  the  mere  question  of  oppor- 
tmieneas,  judged  by  a  rational  examination  of  the  development 
of  the  human  mind.  The  method  of  modification  consists  in 
lubstitating  gradually  the  entity  for  a  deity  when  religious 
conceptions  become  so  generalized  as  to  diminish  perpetually 
the  number  of  supernatural  agents,  as  well  as  their  active  in- 
tmention,  and  at  length  arrive,  professedly  if  not  really,  at 
rigorous  unity.  When  supernatural  action  loses  its  original 
speciality,  it  consigns  the  immediate  direction  of  the  pheno- 
menon to  a  mysterious  entity,  at  first  emanating  from  itself^ 
bnt  to  which  daily  custom  trains  the  human  mind  to  refer 
more  and  more  exclusively  the  production  of  each  event. 

I  2 
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This  strange  process  has  favoured  the  withdrawal  of  saper- 
natural  causes^  and  the  exclusiye  consideration  of  phenomena ; 
that  is,  the  decline  of  the  theological  and  the  rise  of  the  posi- 
tive spirit.  Beyond  this,  the  general  character  of  this  ]^o- 
sophy  is  that  of  the  theological,  of  which  it  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion, though  the  chief.  It  has  an  inferior  intellectual  consis- 
tency, and  a  much  less  intense  social  power;  so  that  it  is 
much  better  adapted  for  a  critical  function  than  for  any  real 
organization :  and  it  is  those  very  qualities  which  disable  it 
for  resistance  to  the  growth  of  the  positive  spirit.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  increasing  subtlety  of  metaphysical  speculations 
is  for  ever  reducing  their  characteristic  entities  to  mere  ab- 
stract denominations  of  the  corresponding  phenomena,  so  as 
to  render  their  own  impotence  ridiculous  when  they  attempt 
explanations :  a  thing  which  would  not  have  been  possible,  in 
an  equal  degree,  with  purely  theological  forms.  On  the  o^er 
hand,  its  deficiency  of  organizing  power,  in  consequence  of  its 
radical  inconsistency,  must  prevent  its  maintaining  any  such 
political  struggle  as  theology  maintained  against  the  spread 
of  positive  social  philosophy.  However,  it  obtains  a  respite 
by  its  own  equivocal  and  mobile  nature,  which  enables  it  to 
escape  from  rational  discussion  even  more  than  the  theological 
philosophy  itself,  while  the  positive  spirit  is  as  yet  too  imper- 
fectly generalized  to  be  able  to  attack  the  only  substantial 
ground  of  their  common  authority, — ^the  universality  whidi 
tiiey  can  boast,  but  which  it  has  not.  However  this  may  be, 
we  must  admit  the  aptitude  of  metaphysics  to  sustun,  pro- 
visionally, our  speculative  activity  on  all  subjects  till  it  can 
receive  more  substantial  aliment ;  at  the  same  time  carrying 
us  over  from  the  theological  rigime  further  and  further  in  the 
direction  of  the  positive.  The  same  aptitude  appears  in  its 
political  action.  Without  overlooking  the  serious  intellectual 
and  moral  dangers  which  distinguish  the  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, its  transitional  quality  accounts  to  us  for  the  universal 
ascendency  which  it  has  provisionally  obtained  among  the 
most  advanced  societies,  which  cannot  but  have  an  instinctive 
sense  of  some  indispensable  office  to  be  fulfilled  by  such  a 
philosophy  in  the  evolution  of  humanity.  The  irresistible  ne- 
cessity of  this  temporary  phase  is  thus,  on  all  grounds,  as  un- 
questionable as  it  could  be  prior  to  the  direct  analysis  to  which 
it  will  be  subjected  in  the  course  of  our  historical  review. 
During  the  whole  of  our  survey  of  the  sciences^  I  have  en- 
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deavoiued  to  keep  in  view  the  great  fiact  that  all  Co-ezistenoe  of 
the  three  states,  theological,  metaphysical,  and  the  thne  £e- 
positiTe,  may  and  do  exist  at  the  same  time  in  "^^^^^ 
the  same  mind  in  regard  to  different  sciences.  I  mnst  once 
more  recall  this  consideration,  and  insist  upon  it ;  because  in 
the  forgetfalness  of  it  lies  the  only  real  objection  that  can  be 
hrooght  against  the  grand  law  of  the  three  states.  It  must 
be  steadily  kept  in  view  that  the  same  mind  may  be  in  the 
positive  state  with  regard  to  the  most  simple  and  general 
adenoes;  in  the  metaphysical  with  r^ard  to  the  more  com- 
plex and  special;  and  in  the  theological  with  regard  to  social 
science,  which  is  so  complex  and  special  as  to  have  hitherto 
taken  no  scientific  form  at  all.  Any  apparent  contradiction 
must  certainly  arise,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  to  exist,  firom 
the  imperfection  of  our  hierarchical  arrangement,  and  not 
from  the  law  of  evolution  itself.  This  once  fully  understood, 
the  law  itself  becomes  our  guide  in  further  investigation,  as 
every  proved  theory  does,  by  showing  us  by  anticipation,  what 
phenomena  to  look  for,  and  how  to  use  those  which  arise : 
and  it  supplies  the  place  of  direct  exploration,  when  we  have 
not  the  necessary  means  of  investigation.  We  shall  find  that 
by  this  law  alone  can  the  history  of  the  human  mind  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  Having  convinced  ourselves  of  its  efficacy 
in  regard  to  all  other  sciences,  and  in  interpreting  all  that  hius 
vet  come  to  pass  in  himixan  history,  we  must  adhere  to  it  stea- 
dily in  analysing  the  present,  and  in  forming  such  anticipation 
of  the  future  as  sociology,  being  a  real  science,  enables  us  to 
idynpon. 

To  complete  my  long  and  difficult  demonstration,  I  have 
only  now  to  show  that  material  development,  as  a  whole,  must 
follow  a  course,  not  only  analogous,  but  perfectly  correspon- 
^t  with  that  of  intellectual  development,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  governs  every  other. 

All  political  investigation  of  a  rational  kind  Oomsponding 
pnives  the  primitive  tendency  of  mankind,  in  a  material  dere- 
genend  way,  to  a  military  life;  and  to  its  final  lopm«>i*- 
iasne  in  an  industrial  life.  No  enlightened  mind  disputes  the 
oontmuous  decline  of  the  military  spirit,  and  the  gradual  as- 
cendency of  the  industrial.  We  see  now,  under  various  forms, 
snd  more  and  more  indisputably,  eyen  in  the  very  heart  of 
amues,  the  repugnance  of  modom  society  to  a  mUitary  life. 
We  see  that  compulsory  recruiting  becomes  more  and  more 
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necessary^  and  that  there  is  less  and  less  voluntary  persistence 
in  that  mode  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  excep- 
tional development  of  military  activity  which  was  occasioned 
by  anomalous  circumstances  at  the  b^iuning  of  the  present 
century^  our  industrial  and  pacific  instincts  have  returned  to 
their  regular  course  of  expansion^  so  as  to  render  us  secure  of 
the  radical  tranquillity  of  the  civilized  worlds  though  the  peace 
of  Europe  must  often  appear  to  be  endangered  through  the 
provisional  deficiency  of  any  systematic  oi^anization  of  inter- 
national relations ;  a  cause  which^  though  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce war,  keeps  us  in  a  state  of  frequent  uneasiness.  We 
need  not  then  go  over  again  the  proof  of  the  first  and  last 
terms  of  the  evolution;  which  wiU  be  abundantly  illustrated 
by  the  historical  analysis  that  I  shall  ofier.  We  have  only  to 
refer  the  facts  of  human  experience  to  the  essential  laws  of 
human  nature,  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  social  develop- 
ment:— a  scientific  procedure  which  has  never  yet  been  at- 
tempted. 

As  long  as  primitive  Man  was  averse  from  all 
^^*^®"^"  regular  toil,  the  miHtary  life  alone  furnished  a 
*  field  for  his  sustained  activity.    Apart  from  can- 

nibalism, it  ofiered  the  simplest  means  of  subsistence.  How- 
ever deplorable  the  necessity,  its  universal  prevalence  and  con- 
tinuous development,  even  after  subsistence  might  have  been 
obtained  by  other  means,  proves  that  the  military  rigime  must 
have  had  some  indispensable,  though  provisional  office  to  fulfil 
in  the  progression  of  the  race.  It  was  indeed  the  only  one 
under  which  human  industry  could  make  a  b^inning ;  in  the 
same  way  that  the  scientific  spirit  could  not  have  arisen  with- 
out the  protection  of  the  religious.  The  industrial  spirit  sup* 
posed  the  existence  of  a  considerable  social  development,  such 
as  could  not  have  taken  place  till  isolated  families  had  been 
connected  by  the  pursuits  of  war.  The  social,  and  yet  more 
the  political  properties  of  military  activity  are,  in  their  early 
stages,  perfectly  dear  and  decisive,  and,  in  short,  fully  appro- 
priate to  the  high  civilizing  function  which  they  had  to  folfiL 
It  was  thus  that  habits  of  regularity  and  discipline  were  insti- 
tuted, and  the  families  of  men  were  brought  into  association 
for  warlike  expeditions  or  for  their  common  defence^  The 
objects  of  association  could  not  possibly  be  more  obvious  or  ur- 
gent, nor  the  elementary  conditions  of  concurrence  more  irre- 
sistible.    In  no  other  school  could  a  primitive  society  learn 
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Older;  as  we  maj  see  at  this  day  in  the  case  of  those  types  of 
ancient  humanity^ — ^the  exceptional  individuals  who  cannot 
now  be  made  amenable  to  industrial  discipline.  This  ascen- 
dency of  the  military  spirit  was  indispensable^  not  only  to  the 
original  consolidation  of  political  society^  but  yet  more  to  its 
continuous  extension,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  taken 
place  bat  with  excessive  slowness;  and  such  extension  was,  to 
a  certain  degree,  indispensable  to  the  final  development  of  hu- 
man industry.  Thus,  then,  we  find  humanity  involved  in  the 
same  kind  of  vicious  circle  with  regard  to  its  temporal  as  we 
saw  it  to  be  with  its  spiritual  progress ;  and  in  both  cases  an 
iflsoe  was  afibrded  by  ihe  fortunate  expansion  of  a  preliminary 
tendency.  In  fact,  the  necessary  basis  of  the  military  regime 
has  everywhere  been  the  individual  slavery  of  the  producing 
class,  by  which  warriors  were  allowed  the  fidl  and 
free  development  of  their  activity.  We  shaU  see  ^^J® 
hereafter  that  the  great  social  operation  which 
was  to  be  accomplished,  in  due  time,  by  the  continuous  pro- 
greenon  of  a  military  system,  powerfijQly  instituted  and  wisely 
earned  out,  must  have  failed  in  its  earliest  stages.  We  shall  also 
see  how  this  ancient  slavery  was  the  necessary  preparation  for 
the  final  prevalence  of  the  industrial  life,  by  imposing  on  the 
majority  of  the  race,  irresistibly  and  exclusively,  that  toil  to 
which  Man  is  constitutionally  averse,  though  an  ultimate  con- 
dition of  laborious  perseverance  was  in  store  for  all.  To  view 
the  case  without  prejudice,  we  must  transport  ourselves  to 
those  primitive  times,  and  not  regard  the  slavery  of  that  age 
with  the  just  horror  with  which  we  view  that  of  modem 
times, — ^the  colonial  slavery  of  our  day,  which  is  truly  a  social 
monstrosity,  existing  as  it  does  in  the  heart  of  an  industrial 
period,  sulqecting  the  labourer  to  the  capitalist  in  a  manner 
equally  d^rading  to  both.  The  ancient  slavery  was  of  the 
producer  to  the  warrior;  and  it  tended  to  develope  their  re- 
spective enei^es,  so  as  to  occasion  their  final  concurrence  in 
the  same  social  progression. 

Necessary  as  this  military  regime  was,  it  was  The  Militair 
iiot  the  less  merely  provisional.  While  industrial  rigime  pnm- 
activity  has  the  fine  quality  of  bearing  the  most  "°'**^ 
energetic  extension  among  all  individuals  and  nations  without 
puiknig  the  rise  of  the  one  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  other, 
it  is  evident  that  the  audtation  of  the  military  life  among  any 
eoQfliderable  portion  of  the  race  must  occasion  the  restriction 
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InBtitution  of  Another  way  in  which  the  theolo^cal  philo- 
a  gpeoulative  sophj  was  politically  indispensable  to  human  pro- 
<^*-  gress  was  by  instituting,  in  the  midst  of  society, 

a  special  class  regularly  devoted  to  speculative  activity.     In 
this  view,  the  social  supremacy  of  the  theological  philosophy 
has  lasted  co  our  own  time.     It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to 
form  any  but  an  indirect  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  society,  any  permanent  division  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  such  as  is  effected  by  the  existence 
of  a  class  regularly  occupied  with  speculation.     Even  now, 
amidst  all  the  refinement  of  our  mental  habits,  we  find  extreme 
difficulty  in  duly  estimating  any  new  operation  which  has  no 
immediate  practical  bearing :  and  by  this  we  may  imperfectly 
understand  how  impossible  it  was,  in  the  remotest  ages,  to  in- 
stitute among  populations  of  warriors  and  slaves  a  corporation 
that  should  be  disengaged  from  military  and  industrial  em- 
ployments, and  whose  activity  should  be  mainly  of  an  intel- 
lectual kind.     Such  a  class  could,  in  those  times,  have  been 
neither  established  nor  tolerated  if  it  had  not  been  introduced 
in  the.  natural  course  of  social  movement,  and  invested  with 
authority  beforehand  by  the  influence  of  the  theological  philo- 
sophy.    The  political  frmction  of  that  philosophy  thus  was  to 
establish  a  speculative  body  whose  social  existence  not  only 
admitted  of  no  preparatory  discussion,  but  was  itself  an  indis- 
pensable preparation  for  the  regular  organization  of  all  other 
classes.    Whatever  might  have  been  the  confusion  of  intellec- 
tual labour,  and  the  inanity  of  the  leading  investigations  of 
the  sacerdotal  orders,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  human 
mind  owes  to  them  the  first  effectual  separation  between  theory 
and  practice,  which  could  take  place  in  no  other  manner. 
Mental  progress,  by  which  all  other  progress  is  directed,  would 
certainly  have  been  destroyed  at  its  birth,  if  society  had 'con- 
tinued to  be  composed  of  families  engaged  in  the  cares  of  ma- 
terial existence,  or,  as  the  only  alternative,  in  the  excitement 
of  a  brutal  military  activity.   Any  spiritual  expansion  supposes 
the  existence  of  a  privileged  class,  enjoying  the  leisure  indis- 
pensable to  intellectual  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  urged, 
by  its  social  position,  to  develope  to  the  utmost  the  kind  of 
speculative  activity  compatible  with  the  primitive  state  of 
humanity ;  and  this  description  is  answered  by  the  sacerdotal 
institution  established  by  the  theological  philosophy.   Though, 
in  the  decrepitude  of  the  old  philosophy,  we  see  the  theolo- 
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gical  class  sunk  in  mental  lethai^^  we  must  not  forget  that 
but  for  their  activity  in  the  days  of  its  prime,  human  society 
would  have  remained  in  a  condition  much  like  that  of  a  com- 
pany of  superior  monkeys.  By  forming  this  speculative  class, 
then,  the  theological  philosophy  fulfilled  the  political  condi- 
tions of  a  further  progression  of  the  human  mind. 

Such  are  the  qualities,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social,  which 
secured  the  supremacy  of  the  theological  philosophy,  at  the 
outset  of  human  progress.  This  is  the  only  part  of  my  socio- 
logical demonstration  which  is  at  all  open  to  dispute;  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  it :  but  it  is 
not  the  only  reason.  Another  and  a  greater  is  that  this  view 
contains  the  radical  principle  of  the  whole  demonstration,  the 
remainder  of  which  will  not  detaui  us  long. 

K  this  starting-point  of  human  development 
has  been  placed  beyond  dispute,  the  final,  or  ^!/^*^^® 
positive  stage,  does  not  admit  of  it.  We  have 
seen  enough  of  the  establishment  of  the  positive  philosophy  in 
other  departments  to  be  satisfied  of  its  destined  prevalence  in 
sociology.  For  the  same  reasons  which  explain  and  justify 
the  early  supremacy  of  the  theological  philosophy,  we  see  that 
it  most  be  a  provisional  state,  for  its  supremacy  was  owing 
to  its  aptitude  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  primitive  state  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  those  needs  are  not  the  same,  nor  requiring  the 
same  philosophy  to  satisfy  them,  as  those  which  arise  in  a 
more  advanc^  stage  of  the  human  evolution.  After  having 
awakened  human  reason,  and  superintended  its  progress,  in 
the  absence  of  a  more  real  philosophy,  theology  began  to  re- 
press the  human  mind  firom  the  first  moment  of  its  coming 
into  direct  antagonism  with  the  positive  philosophy.  And  in 
the  same  way,  in  its  moral  relations,  it  imparted  at  first  a  con- 
solatory confidence  and  active  energy,  which  have  become 
transmuted,  by  too  long  a  duration,  into  oppressive  terror  and 
a  &uit  apatliy  which  have  been  too  common  a  spectacle  since 
it  has  been  driven  to  struggle  to  retain  its  hold,  instead  of 
extending  its  dominion.  There  is  no  more  question  of  the 
moral  than  of  the  intellectual  superiority  and  final  supremacy 
of  the  positive  philosophy,  capable  as  it  is  of  developing  in  us 
an  unshaken  vigour  and  a  deliberate  steadfastness,  directly 
ilerived  from  our  own  nature,  without  any  external  assistance, 
or  any  imaginary  hindrance.  And  again,  in  regard  to  its 
social  bearings,  though  the  ascendency  of  the  theological  phi- 
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and  what  efficacy  must  reside  in  thdr  connection,  when  it  shall 
have  assumed  the  organic  character,  in  which  it  is  at  present 
deficient,  and  shall  proceed  to  the  final  reorganisation  of  mo- 
dem society. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  the  two  extreme 
J^^I^J®^^     states,  the  intermediate  dnalism  requires  little 

notice.  The  interconnection  of  the  convergent 
powers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  constitutes  the  transitory 
rSgime,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  all  that  we  have  been 
observing.  Indeed,  we  need  but  look  at  the  labours  of  meta- 
physicians and  legists  to  see  what  their  affinity  is,  amidst 
their  rivalries ;  an  affinity  which  stakes  the  philosophical  as- 
cendency of  the  one  class  on  the  political  preponderance  of  the 
other.  We  may,  then,  regard  as  now  complete  the  necessaiy 
explanation  required  by  our  fundamental  law  of  human  evo- 
lution, in  order  to  its  direct  application  to  the  study  of  this 
great  phenomenon.  That  study  will  be  guided  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  three  dualisms  which  I  have  establiahed  as 
the  only  basis  of  sound  historical  philosophy.  It  is  worth 
noticing  the  conformity  of  this  law  of  succession,  at  once  in- 
tellectual and  material,  social  and  political,  with  the  historical 
order  which  popular  reason  has  instinctively  established,  by 
distingui9hinff  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world,  separated 
and  reunited  by  the  Middle  Ages.  The  sociological  law  which 
I  have  propounded  may  be  found  to  have  for  its  destination  to 
take  up  a  vague  empirical  notion,  hitherto  barren,  and  render 
it  rational  and  prolific.  I  hail  this  spontaneous  coinddenoe, 
as  giving  a  sanction  to  my  speculative  labours ;  and  I  claim 
this  coi&rmation,  in  virtue  of  that  great  aphorism  of  podtive 
philosophy  which  I  have  quoted  so  often,  which  exgoins  upon 
all  soimd  scientific  theories  to  start  IGrom  a  point  suffidentiy 
accordant  with  the  spontaneous  indications  of  popular  reason, 
of  which  tme  science  is  simply  a  special  prolongation. 

The  series  of  views  of  social  dynamics  sketched  out  in  this 
chapter  has  established  the  fimdamental  law  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  the  bases  of  historical  philosophy.  We 
had  before  ascertained  the  spirit  and  method  of  that  philoso- 
phy j  and  we  may  now  th^efore  proceed  to  apply  this  great 
sociological  conception  to  the  analysis  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 
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PSEPABATION  OP  THE  HISTORICAL  QUESTION.— PIRST  THEO- 
LOGICAL PHASE :  PETICHISM.— BSaiNNINa  OP  THE  THEO- 
LOGICAL Aim  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

The  best  way  of  proving  that  my  principle  of  social  develop- 
ment  will  ultimately  regenerate  socnal  scien^e^  is  to  show  that 
it  affords  a  perfect  interpretation  of  the  past  of  human  society^ 
—at  least  in  its  principal  phases.  If^  by  this  method^  any 
ooQoeption  of  its  scope  and  proper  application  can  be  obtained, 
future  philosophers  can  extend  the  theory  to  new  analyses, 
and  more  and  more  special  aspects  of  human  progression. 
The  application  which  I  propose  now  to  enter  upon  must, 
however,  in  order  to  be  brief,  be  restricted ;  and  the  first  part 
of  my  task  is  to  show  what  the  restrictions  must  be. 

The  most  important  of  these  restrictions,  and 
the  one  which  comprehends  aU  the  rest,  is,  that  SJ^^X 
we  must  confine  our  analysis  to  a  single  social 
series;  that  is,  we  must  study  exclusively  the  development  of 
the  most  advanced  nations,  not  allowing  our  attention  to  be 
drawn  off  to  other  centres  of  any  independent  civilization 
which  has,  firom  any  cause  whatever,  been  arrested,  and  left 
m  an  imperfect  state.  It  is  the  selectest  part,  the  vanguard 
of  the  human  race,  that  we  have  to  study ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  white  race,  or  the  European  nations,— even  restricting 
ourselves,  at  least  in  regard  to  modem  times,  to  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe.  When  we  ascend  into  the  remoter  past, 
it  will  be  in  search  of  the  political  ancestors  of  these  peoples, 
whatever  their  country  may  be.  In  short,  we  are  here  con- 
cerned only  with  soaal  phenomena  which  have  influenced, 
moie  or  less,  the  gradual  disclosure  of  the  connected  phases 
that  have  brought  up  mankind  to  its  existing  state.  If  Bossuet 
was  guided  by  literary  principle  in  restricting  his  historical 
estimate  to  one  homogeneous  and  continuous  series,  it  appears 
to  me  that  he  fulfilled  not  less  successfully  the  philosophical 
conditions  of  the  inquiry.    Those  who  would  produce  their 
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whole  stock  of  tradition,  and  mix  up  with  ihe  review  sash,  po- 
pulations as  those  of  India  and  China  and  others  that  have 
not  aided  the  process  of  devdopmenty  may  reproach  Bossn^ 
with  his  limitations :  but  not  the  leas  is  his  expositicni,  in 
philosophical  eyes^  truly  universaL  Unless  weproceed  in  this 
way,  we  lose  sight  of  all  the  political  relations  arising  firom 
the  action  of  the  more  advanced  on  the  progress  of  inferior 
nations.  The  metaphysical,  and  even  the  theological  polity 
seeks  to  realize  its  absolute  conceptions  everywhere,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  by  the  same  empiricism^  which  disposes 
civilized  men  everywhere  to  transplant  into  all  soils  their  ideas, 
customs,  and  institutions.  The  consequences  are  such  that 
practice  requires  as  imperatively  as  theory  that  we  should  con- 
centrate our  view  upon  the  most  advanced  social  progressicMi. 
When  we  have  learned  what  to  look  for  from  the  ^Hie  of  hu- 
manity, we  shall  know  how  the  superior  portion  should  in- 
tervene for  the  advantage  of  the  inferior;  and  we  cannot 
understand  the  £act,  or  ^e  consequent  function,  in  any  odier 
way :  for  the  view  of  coexisting  states  of  inequality  could  not 
help  us.  Our  first  limit  then  is  that  we  are  to  concentrate 
our  sociological  analysis  on  the  historical  estimate  of  the  most 
advanced  social  devdopment. 

For  this  object  we  want  only  the  best-known  tsucts ;  and 
they  are  so  pierfectly  co-ordinated  by  the  law  of  the  three 
periods,  that  the  largest  phases  of  sooal  life  form  a  ready  and 
complete  elucidation  of  the  law ;  and  when  we  have  to  con- 
template the  more  special  aspects  of  society,  we  have  only  to 
apply  in  a  secondary  way  the  corresponding  subdivisions  of 
the  law  to  the  intermediate  social  states.  Social  physiology 
being  thus  directly  founded,  its  leading  conception  will  be 
more  and  more  precisely  wrought  out  by  our  successors  by  its 
application  to  shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  the  last  perfection 
of  which  would  be,  if  it  could  be  reached,  that  the  true  filia- 
tion of  every  kind  of  progress  should  be  traced  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

In  this  department  of  sdenoe,  as  in  every  other,  the  com- 
monest facts  are  the  most  important.  In  our  search  for  the 
laws  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  exceptional  events  and  mi- 
nute details  must  be  discarded  as  essentially  insignificant, 
while  science  lays  hold  of  the  most  general  phenomena  which 
everybody  is  familiar  with,  as  constituting  the  basis  of  ordi- 
nary social  life.     It  is  true,  popular  prejudice  is  against  this 
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method  of  study ;  in  the  same  way  that  physics  were  till  lately 
studied  in  thunder  and  volcanoes^  and  biology  in  monstrosi- 
ties :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  reformation  in  our  ignorant 
inteDectual  habits  is  even  more  necessary  in  Sociology  than  in 
regard  to  any  of  the  other  sciences. 

The  restrictions  that  I  have  proposed  are  not  Abstnottreat- 
new^  or  peculiar  to  the  latest  department  of  mentofHis- 
study.  They  appear  in  all  the  rest  under  the  *®^- 
form  of  the  distinction  between  abstract  and  concrete  science. 
We  find  it  in  the  division  which  is  made  between  physics  and 
natural  history^  the  first  of  which  is  the  appropriate  field  of 
positive  philosophy.  The  division  does  not  become  less  indis- 
pensable as  phenomena  become  more  complex :  and  it  in  fact 
decides^  in  the  clearest  and  most  precise  manner,  the  true  of- 
fice of  historical  observation  in  the  rational  study  of  social 
dTnamics.  Though,  as  Bacon  observed,  the  abstract  deter- 
mination of  the  general  laws  of  individual  life  rests  on  facts 
derived  from  the  history  of  various  living  beings,  we  do  not 
the  leas  carefully  separate  physiological  or  anatomical  concep- 
tions finom  their  concrete  application  to  the  total  mode  of  ex- 
istence proper  to  each  organism.  In  the  same  way  we  must 
a?oid  confounding  the  abstract  research  into  the  laws  of  social 
existence  with  the  concrete  histories  of  human  societies,  the 
explanation  of  which  can  result  only  firom  a  very  advanced 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  these  laws.  Our  employment  of 
history  in  this  inquiry,  then,  must  be  essentially  abstract.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  history  without  the  names  of  men,  or  even 
of  nations,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  avoid  all  such  puerile 
affectation  as  there  would  be  in  depriving  ourselves  of  the  use 
of  names  which  may  elucidate  our  exposition,  or  consolidate 
our  thought.  The  further  we  look  into  this  branch  of  science, 
fts  well  as  others,  the  more  we  shall  find  that  natural  history, 
essentially  synthetic,  requires,  to  become  rational,  that  all  ele- 
mentary orders  of  phenomena  should  be  considered  at  once : 
whereas,  natural  philosophy  must  be  analytical,  in  order  to 
discover  the  laws  which  correspond  to  each  of  the  general 
eateries.  Thus  the  natural  history  of  humanity  involves 
the  history  of  the  globe  and  all  its  conditions,  physical,  che- 
mical, and  everything  else :  while  the  philosophy  of  society 
cannot  even  exist  till  the  entire  system  of  preceding  sciences  is 
formed,  and  the  whole  mass  of  historical  information  offered 
as  nutterial  for  its  analysis.    The  function  of  Sociology  is  to 
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derive^  £rom  this  mass  of  tinoonnected  material^  information 
which^  by  the  principles  of  the  biological  theory  of  Man,  may 
yield  the  laws  of  social  life ;  each  portion  of  this  material 
being  carefully  prepared  by  stripping  off  from  it  whatever  is 
peculiar  or  irrelevant, — all  circumstances,  for  instance,  of  cli- 
mate, locality,  etc., — ^in  order  to  transfer  it  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract.  This  is  merely  what  is  done  by  astronomen, 
physicists,  chemists,  and  biologists,  in  regard  to  the  pheno- 
mena they  have  to  treat ;  but  the  complexity  of  social  pheno- 
mena will  always  render  the  process  more  dedicate  and  difficult 
in  their^'case,  even  when  the  positivity  of  the  science  shall  be 
universally  admitted.  As  for  the  reaction  of  this  scientific 
treatment  on  History  itself,  I  hope  that  the  following  chapters 
will  show  that  it  sets  up  a  series  of  immutable  landmarks 
throughout  the  whole  past  of  human  experience ;  that  these 
landmarks  afford  direction  and  a  rallying-point  to  all  subse- 
quent observations ;  and  that  they  become  more  fi^uent  as 
we  descend  to  modem  times,  and  social  progression  is  accele- 
rated. 

Abstract  in-  ^^  ^^®  abstract  history  of  humanity  must  be 

quirj  into  separated  from  the  concrete,  so  must  the  abstract 
^^^  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  society  be  separated  bom 

questions  of  concrete  Sociology.  Science  is  not  yet  advanced 
enough  for  this  last.  For  instance,  geological  considerations 
must  enter  into  such  concrete  inquiry,  and  we  have  but  littie 
positive  knowledge  of  geology :  and  the  same  is  true  of  ques- 
tions of  climate,  race,  etc.,  which  never  can  become  positively 
understood  till  we  can  apply  to  them  the  sociological  laws 
which  we  must  attain  through  the  abstract  part  of  the  study. 
The  institution  of  social  dynamics  would  be  in  fact  impossible, 
if  we  did  not  defer  to  a  future  time  the  formation  of  concrete 
sociology ;  and  ready  as  we  are  to  pursue  this  course  in  regard 
to  other  sciences,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  resist 
it  here. — ^As  an  instance  of  this  necessity,  let  us  take  the  most 
important  sociological  inquiry  that  presents  itself, — ^the  ques- 
tion of  the  scene  and  agent  of  the  chief  progression  of  the 
race.  Why  is  Europe  the  scene,  and  why  is  the  white  race 
the  agent,  of  the  highest  civilization?  This  question  must 
have  often  excited  the  curiosity  of  philosophers  and  statesmen ; 
yet  it  must  remain  premature,  and  incapable  of  settiement  by 
any  ingenuity,  till  the  fundamental  laws  of  social  development 
are  ascertained  by  the  abstract  research.     No  doubt^  we  are 
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beg;iiiiiing  to  see^  in  the  organization  of  the  whites^  and  espe- 
cially in  their  cerebral  constitution^  some  positive  germs  of 
saperiority ;  though  even  on  this  naturalists  are  not  agreed : 
and  again^  we  obs^e  certain  physical^  chemical^  and  biological 
conditions  which  must  have  contributed  to  render  European 
ooontries  peculiarly  fit  to  be  the  scene  of  high  civilization :  but 
if  a  trained  philosophical  mind  were  to  collect  and  arrange  all 
the  material  for  a  judgment  that  we  possess^  its  insufficiency 
would  be  immediately  apparent.  It  is  not  that  the  material 
is  scanty  or  imperfect.  The  deficiency  is  of  a  sociological 
theory  which  may  reveal  the  spope  and  bearing  of  every  view^ 
and  direct  all  reasoning  to  which  it  may  give  rise :  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  theory,  we  can  never  know  that  we  have 
assembled  all  the  requisites  essential  to  a  rational  decision. 
In  every  other  case  is  the  postponement  of  the  concrete  study 
as  necessary  as  in  this :  and  if  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of 
my  creative  task  should  compel  me  occasionally  to  desert  my 
own  logical  precept,  the  warning  I  have  now  given  will  enable 
the  reader  to  rectify  any  errors  into  which  I  may  lapse. 

One  more  preliminary  consideration  remains.  Coezlstenoe  of 
We  must  determine  more  precisely  than  I  have  BoooessiTe 
yet  done  the  regular  mode  of  definition  of  the  ■*•***• 
saocessive  periods  which  we  are  about  to  examine.  The  law  of 
erolution,  no  doubt,  connects  the  chief  historical  phases  vrith 
the  corresponding  one  of  the  three  periods :  but  there  is  an 
nnoertainty  of  a  secondary  kind  for  which  I  must  provide  a 
wlntioa.  It  arises  out  of  the  unequal  progression  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  ideas,  which  occasions  the  coeidstence,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  metaphysical  state  of  some  intellectual  category 
with  the  theological  state  of  a  later  category,  less  general  and 
less  advanced, — or  with  the  positive  state  of  a  former  cate- 
gory, leas  complex  and  more  advanced.  The  apparent  confu- 
sbn  thus  produced  must  occasion  perplexing  doubts  in  minds 
which  are  not  in  possession  of  the  explanation  about  the  true 
philosophical  character  of  the  corresponding  times :  but  the 
hesitation  may  be  obviated  or  relieved  by  its  being  settled 
what  intellectual  category  is  to  decide  the  speculative  state  of 
any  period.  On  all  accounts,  the  decision  must  be  grounded 
o&  the  most  complex  and  special ;  that  is,  the  category  of 
pBoral  and  social  ideas, — ^not  only  on  account  of  their  eminent 
importance,  but  firom  their  position  at  the  extremity  of  the 
encyclopedical  scale.    The  intellectual  character  of  each  pe- 
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riod  is  governed  hy  that  order  of  speculations ;  and  it  is  not 
till  any  new  mental  rfyime  has  reached  that  category  that  the 
corresponding  eyolution  can  be  regarded  as  realized,  fa^ond 
all  danger  of  a  return  to  the  prior  state.  Till  then,  the  more 
rapid  advance  of  the  more  general  cat^ories  can  only  establiah 
in  each  phase  the  germs  of  the  next,  without  its  own  charac- 
ter being  much  affected ;  or  can,  at  most,  introduce  subdivi- 
sions into  the  period.  For  instance,  the  theological  period 
must  be  r^arded  as  still  subsisting,  as  long  as  moral  and  po- 
litical ideas  retain  a  theological  character,  though  other  intel- 
lectual categories  may  have  passed  into  the  metaphysical  state, 
and  some  few  of  the  simplest  into  the  positive.  Under  this 
method  of  proceeding,  the  essential  aspect  of  each  period  will 
remain  as  marked  as  possible,  while  neely  admitting  of  the 
preparation  of  the  following.  We  may  now  proceed  to  a  di- 
rect examination  of  the  successive  periods,  estimating  the  ra- 
tional character  of  each,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other, 
exhibiting  its  filiation  to  the  preceding,  and  its  tendency  to  pre- 
pare for  the  following;  so  as  to  realize  by  degrees  the  positive 
concatenation  whose  principle  has  been  already  established. 
Futichiffln.  ^®  theological  period  of  humanity  could  hegin 

no  otherwise  than  oy  a  complete  and  usually  very 
durable  state  of  pure  Fetichism,  which  allowed  free  exercise 
to  that  tendency  of  our  nature  by  which  Man  conceives  of  all 
external  bodies  as  animated  by  a  life  analogous  to  his  own, 
with  differences  of  mere  intensity.  This  primitive  character 
of  human  speculation  is  established  by  the  biological  theorv 
of  Man  in  the  ipriori  way;  and  in  the  opposite  way,  by  all 
the  precise  information  that  we  can  obtain  of  the  earliest  so- 
cial period ;  and  again,  the  study  of  individual  development 
confirms  the  analysis  of  the  collective.  Some  philosophers 
set  out  in  the  inquiry,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  polytheism  was  the  first  stage ;  and  some  have  been 
so  perverse  as  to  place  monotheism  furthest  back,  and  fetichism 
as  a  corruption  of  polytheism :  but  such  inversions  are  incon- 
sistent with  both  the  laws  and  the  facts  of  human  historv. 

The  real  starting-point  is,  in  fact,  much  humbler 
BjM^J^g-po™*  than  is  commoidy  supposed,  Man  having  everv- 
^^  human   ^^^^  begun  by  bemg  a  fetich-worahiper   and 

a  cannibal.  Instead  of  indulging  our  horror 
and  disgust  of  such  a  state  of  things  by  denying  it,  we 
should  admit  a  collective  pride  in  that  human  progressiveness 
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which  has  brought  us  into  our  present  state  of  comparative 
exaltation^  while  a  being  less  nobly  endowed  than  Man  would 
have  vegetated  to  this  hour  in  his  original  wretched  condition. 
Another  supposition  involves  an  error  less  grave^  but  still  re- 
qmring  notice.  Some  philosophers  suppose  a  state  prior  even 
tofetidiism;  a  state  in  which  the  human  species  was  alto- 
gether material^  and  incapable  of  any  speculation  whatever; — 
in  that  lowest  condition  in  which  they  now  conclude  the  na- 
tires  of  Tierra  del  Fu^o  and  some  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  to 
be.  If  this  were  true^  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  in- 
tellectaal  wants  did  not  exist  in  Man :  and  we  must  suppose 
a  moment  when  they  began  to  exist,  without  any  prior  mani- 
festation;— ^a  notion  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  bio- 
logical principles^  which  show  that  the  human  organism,  in  all 
times  and  places,  has  manifested  the  same  essential  needs,  dif- 
fering only  in  their  degree  of  development  and  corresponding 
mode  of  satisfaction.  This  is  proof  enough  of  the  error  of 
the  supposition :  and  all  otur  observation  of  the  lowest  idiotcy 
and  madness,  in  which  Man  appears  to  be  debased  below  the 
higher  brutes^  assures  us  that  a  certain  degree  of  speculative 
actinty  exists,  which  obtains  satisfaction  in  a  gross  fetichism. 
The  error  arises  firom  the  want  of  knowing  what  to  look  for; 
and  hence,  the  absence  of  all  theological  ideas  is  hastily  con- 
duded  wherever  there  is  no  organized  worship  or  distinct 
priesthood.  Now,  we  shall  see  presently  that  fetichism  may 
obtam  a  considerable  development,  even  to  the  point  of  star- 
worship,  before  it  demands  a  real  priesthood ;  and  when  arrived 
at  star-worship,  it  is  on  the  threshold  of  polytheism.  The 
error  is  natural  enough,  and  excusable  in  inquirers  who  are 
nniumiahed  with  a  positive  theory  which  may  obviate  or  correct 
any  vicious  interpretation  of  facts. 

On  the  ground  of  this  hypothesis,  it  is  said  that  Man  must 
hare  begun  like  the  lower  animals.  The  fact  is  so, — allowing 
for  superiority  of  organization ;  but  perhaps  we  may  find  in 
the  drfects  of  the  inference  a  misapprehension  of  the  mental 
atate  of  the  lower  animals  themselves.  Several  species  of  ani- 
mals afford  dear  evidence  of  speculative  activity:  and  those 
which  are  endowed  with  it  certainly  attain  a  kind  of  gross 
fetichism,  as  Man  does, — supposing  external  bodies,  even  the 
most  inert,  to  be  animated  by  passion  and  will,  more  or  less 
analogous  to  the  personal  impressions  of  the  spectator.  The 
difference  in  the  case  is  that  Man  has  ability  to  raise  himself 
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out  of  thifl  primitiye  darkness,  and  that  the  brotes  have  not, — 
except  some  few  select  animals,  in  which  a  beginning  to  poly- 
theism may  be  observed, — obtained,  no  doubt,  by  assodatioa 
with  Man.  If,  for  instance,  we  exhibit  a  watch  to  a  child  or 
a  savage,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  dog  or  a  monk^,  on  the 
other,  there  will  be  no  great  difference  in  their  way  of  re- 
garding the  new  object,  further  than  their  form  of  expres- 
sion :— each  will  suppose  it  a  sort  of  animal,  exercising  its 
own  tastes  and  indinations :  and  in  this  they  will  hold  a 
oomnion  fetichism,— out  of  which  the  one  may  rise,  while 
the  other  cannot.  And  thus  the  all^ation  about  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  human  species  tarns  out  to  be  a  confirmatiofn 
of  our  proposition,  instead  of  being  in  any  way  inoonaisteQt 
with  it. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  us  to  conceive  of  any  but  a  metaphysical 
theology,  that  we  are  apt  to  fidl  into  perpetual  mistakes  in 
contemplating  this,  its  gross  origin.  Fetichism  has  even  been 
usually  confounded  with  polytheism,  when  the  latter  has  been 
caUed  Idolatry, — a  term  which  applies  only  to  the  former; 
and  the  priests  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  would  doubtless  have 
repelled  the  trite  reproach  of  the  adoration  of  images  as  justly 
as  Catholic  priests  do  now,  when  subject  to  the  same  (diaige 
fix>m  Protestants.  But,  though  we  are  too  distant  from  fetich- 
ism to  form  a  just  conception  of  it,  each  one  of  us  may  &id 
in  his  own  earliest  experience  a  more  or  less  faithful  repiesen- 
tion  of  it.  The  celebrated  phrase  of  Bossuet,  applied  to  the 
starting-point  of  the  human  mind,  describes  the  elementary 
simplicity  of  theology: — Everything  was  Gad,  except  God 
himself;  and  from  that  moment  forward,  the  number  of  gods 
steadily  decreased.  We  may  recognize  some  jGeaturea  of  that 
state  in  our  own  condition  of  mind  when  we  are  betrayed  into 
searching  after  the  mode  of  production  of  phenomena,  of 
whose  natural  laws  we  are  ignorant.  We  then  instinctively 
conceive  of  the  production  of  unknown  efiects  according  to 
the  passions  and  affections  of  the  corresponding  being  re- 
garded as  alive;  and  this  is  the  philosophical  principle  of 
fetichism.  A  man  who  smiles  at  the  folly  of  the  savage  in 
taking  the  watch  for  an  animal  may,  if  wholly  ignorant  of 
watch-making,  find  himself  surprised  into  a  state  not  so  hx 
superior,  if  any  unforeseen  and  inexplicable  effects  should  arise 
from  some  unperceived  derangement  of  the  mechanism.  But 
for  a  widely  analogous  experience,  preparing  him  for  such 
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accidents  and  their  interpretation^  he  could  hardly  resist  the 
impression  that  the  changes  were  tokens  of  the  aJBTections  or 
caprices  of  an  imaginary  being. 

Thus  is  Fetichism  the  basis  of  the  theological  philosophy^ — 
deifying  every  substance  or  phenomenon  which  attracts  the 
attention  of  nascent  humanity^  and  remaining  traceable  through 
all  its  transformations  to  the  very  last.  The  Egyptian  theo- 
cracy, whence  that  of  the  Jews  was  evidently  derived,  exhi- 
bited, in  its  best  days,  the  r^ular  and  protracted  coexistence  of 
the  three  religious  periods  in  the  different  castes  of  its  sacer- 
dotal hierarchy, — ^the  lowest  remaining  in  mere  fetichism, 
while  those  above  them  were  in  full  possession  of  a  marked 
poljtiieism,  and  the  highest  rank  haii  probably  attained  an 
incipient  monotheism.  Moreover,  a  direct  analysis  will  dis- 
close to  us  very  marked  traces,  at  all  times,  of  the  original 
fetichism,  however  it  may  be  involved  in  metaphysical  forms 
in  subtle  understandings.  The  conception  among  the  ancients 
of  the  Soul  of  the  universe,  the  modem  notion  that  the  earth 
is  a  vast  living  animal,  and,  in  our  own  time,  the  obscure 
pantheism  which  is  so  rife  among  German  metaphysicians,  is 
only  fetichism  generalized  and  made  systematic,  and  throwing 
a  cloud  of  learned  words  as  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar. 
These  evidences  show  that  fetichism  is  no  theological  ab^ra- 
tbn,  but  the  source  of  theology  itself, — of  that  primitive  the- 
ology which  exhibits  a  complete  spontaneousness,  and  which 
quired  firom  Man  in  his  apathetic  state  no  trouble  in  creating 
snpematural  agents,  but  permitted  him  passively  to  yield  to 
his  propensity  to  tnmsfer  to  outward  objects  the  sense  of  ex- 
istence which  served  him  for  an  explanation  of  his  own  phe- 
nomena, and  therefore  for  an  absolute  explanation  of  all  out 
of  himself.  At  first  it  was  only  inanimate  nature  that  was 
the  object  in  its  more  conspicuous  phenomena, — even  the  ne- 
gative ones,  such  as  shadows,  which  no  doubt  terrified  the 
nascent  race  as  they  now  alarm  individual  children  and  some 
uiiinals :  but  the  spontaneous  theology  soon  extended  to  em- 
brace the  animal  kingdom,  producing  the  express  adoration 
pf  brutes,  when  they  presented  any  aspect  of  mystery :  that 
is,  when  Man  did  not  find  the  corresponding  equivalent  of 
their  qualities  in  himself, — ^whether  it  were  the  exquisite  su- 
periority of  the  sense  of  smell,  or  any  other  sense  in  animals, 
or  that  their  o^anic  susceptibility  made  them  aware,  sooner 
than  himaelf,  of  atmospheric  changes,  etc.  etc. 
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Belation  of  Thsit  philosophy  was  as  suitable  to  the  moral 

Fetichism  to  as  to  the  intellectual  state  of  the  infant  human 
Morals.  TBce.    The  preponderance  of  the  affectiye  over 

the  intellectual  life^  always  conspicuous^  was  in  its  full  strengA 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  human  mind.  The  empire  of  the 
passions  over  the  reason^  favourable  to  theology  at  all  times, 
is  yet  more  fiEtvourable  to  fetich  theology  than  to  any  other. 
All  substances  being  immediately  personified^  and  Widowed 
with  passions^  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the 
phenomena,  the  external  world  presented  to  the  obseiver  a 
spectacle  of  such  perfect  harmony  as  has  never  been  seen 
since :  of  a  harmony  which  yielded  him  a  satisfiustion  to  which 
we  cannot  even  give  a  name,  from  our  inability  to  feel  it, 
however  strenuously  we  may  endeavour  to  carry  our  minds 
back  into  that  cradle  of  humanity.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
exact  correspondence  between  the  universe  and  Man  must 
attach  us  to  fetichism,  which,  in  return,  spedaUy  protracts 
the  appropriate  moral  state.  In  more  advanced  periods,  e?i- 
dence  of  this  appears  when  organizations  or  situations  show 
us  any  overwhelming  action  of  the  affective  part  of  Man's 
nature.  Men  who  may  be  said  to  think  natmully  with  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  or  who  find  themselves  so  disposed 
for  the  moment,  are  not  preserved  even  by  high  intellectual 
culture  firom  the  danger  of  being  plunged  by  some  passion 
of  hope  or  fear,  into  the  radical  fetichism, — personifying,  and 
then  deifying,  even  the  most  inert  objects  that  can  interest 
their  roused  sensibilities.  From  such  tendencies  in  our  own 
day,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  primitive  force  of  amdi  a 
moral  condition,  which,  being  at  once  complete  and  normal, 
was  also  permanent  and  universal. 

The  metaphorical  constitution  of  human  Ian- 
To  Langnage.   g^^gg  jg^  jn  my  gygg^  ^  remarkable  and  eternal 

testimony  to  the  primitive  condition  of  Man.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  main  body  of  human  language  has  de- 
scended from  that  remotest  period,  which  must  probably  have 
endured  much  longer  than  any  other,  from  the  special  slow- 
ness of  such  progress  as  it  could  admit  of.  The  common 
opinion  which  attributes  the  use  of  figurative  expressions  to  a 
dearth  of  direct  signs  is  too  rational  to  be  admissible  with 
r^ard  to  any  but  a  very  advanced  period.  Up  to  that  time, 
and  during  the  ages  which  must  have  mainly  influenced  the 
formation,  or  rather  the  development^  of  language,  the  exoes- 
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sive  abundance  of  figures  belonged  naturally  to  the  prevalent 
philosophy^  which,  likening  all  phenomena  to  human  acts, 
must  introduce  as  fidthful  description  expressions  which  must 
seem  metaphorical  when  that  state  had  passed  away  in  which 
they  were  literal.  It  is  an  old  observation  that  the  tendency 
dimimshes  as  the  human  mind  expands :  and  we  may  remark 
that  the  nature  of  metaphors  is  gradually  transformed  with 
the  lapse  of  time : — ^in  the  early  ages  men  transferred  to  the 
external  world  the  expressions  proper  to  human  acts;  where- 
as  now  we  apply  to  die  phenomena  of  life  terms  originally 
appropriated  to  inert  nature,  thus  showing  that  the  scientific 
spirit,  which  looks  firom  without  inward,  is  more  and  more 
influencing  human  language. 

Looking  now  to  the  influenoe  of  the  primitive 
theological  philosophy  on  hmnan  progression,  we  Intellect, 
observe  that  fetichism  is  the  most  intense  form  of  theology, — 
at  least,  as  regards  the  individual ;  that  is,  the  fetich  form  of 
that  order  of  ideas  is  the  one  which  most  powerfully  influences 
the  mental  system.  If  we  are  surpris^  at  the  number  of 
pagan  gods  that  we  are  continually  meeting  with  in  ancient 
books,  there  is  no  saying  how  we  might  be  impressed  if  we 
could  for  a  moment  see  the  multitude  of  deities  that  the  pure 
fetich-worshiper  must  live  in  the  midst  of.  And  again,  the 
primitive  man  could  see  and  know  nothing  but  through  his 
theological  conceptions,  except  some  very  few  practical  no- 
^ns  of  natural  phenomena,  furnished  by  experience,  and 
little  superior  to  die  knowledge  obtained  by  the  higher  ani- 
inals  by  the  same  means.  In  no  other  religious  period  could 
theological  ideas  be  so  completely  adherent  to  the  sensations, 
which  were  incessantly  presenting  those  ideas ;  so  that  it  was 
^Iinost  impossible  for  the  reason  to  abstract  them  in  any  de- 
gree, or  for  a  single  moment.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
■Mxaal  influenoe  of  this  form  of  theology  was  at  all  in  propor- 
tion to  its  efiect  on  individuals.  On  the  contrary,  the  poli- 
tical influenoe  of  the  theological  philosophy  will  be  seen,  as 
we  proceed,  to  strengthen  as  it  becomes  more  abstract  in  the 
human  mind. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  why  fetichism  was  a  feeble  in- 
strument of  civilization,  notwithstanding  its  wide  intellectual 
dominion ;  and  this  will  disclose  to  us  what  its  social  influence 
really  was. 

In  the  first  place,  sacerdotal  authority  is  indispensable  to 
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render  available  the  dviliziiig  quality  of  theologi- 
To  Society.  ^  philosophy.  All  doctrine  must  have  speoal 
organs,  to  direct  its  social  application;  and  the  necessily  is 
strongest  in  the  case  of  religious  doctrine,  on  account  of  its 
indefi^te  character,  which  compels  a  permanent  exercise  of 
active  discipline,  to  keep  the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness 
within  bounds.  The  experience  of  the  last  three  centuries 
shows  us  how,  when  sacerdotal  authority  is  broken  up,  reli- 
gious ideas  become  a  source  of  discord  instead  of  union:  and 
this  may  give  us  some  notion  of  the  small  social  influence  of 
a  theology  which  anticipated  all  priesthoods,  though  it  migbt 
be  the  &rst  concern  of  every  member  of  that  infint  societj. 
Why  fetichism  admitted  of  no  priesthood,  properly  so  called, 
is  obvious.  Its  gods  were  individual;  and  each  resided 
fixedly  in  a  particular  olrject ;  whereas,  the  gods  of  poly- 
theism are  more  general  by  their  nature,  and  have  a  more 
extended  dominion  and  residence.  The  fetich  gods  had  little 
power  to  unite  men,  or  to  govern  them.  Though  there  were 
certainly  fetiches  of  the  tribe,  and  even  of  the  nation,  the 
greater  number  were  domestic,  or  even  personal ;  and  snch 
deities  could  afford  little  assistance  to  tiie  development  of 
common  ideas.  And  again,  the  residence  of  each  deity  in  a 
material  object  left  nothing  for  a  priesthood  to  do,  and  there- 
fore gave  no  occasion  for  the  rise  of  a  distinct  speculatiTe 
class. .  The  "worship,  incessant  and  pervading  as  it  was,  when 
every  act  of  a  man's  life  had  its  religious  aspect,  was  of  a  kind 
that  required  every  man  to  be  his  own  priest,  finee  firom  inter- 
vention between  himself  and  gods  that  were  constantly  acces- 
sible. It  was  the  subsequent  polytheistic  belief  in  gods  that 
were  invisible,  more  or  less  general,  and  distinct  finim  the 
substances  which  they  ruled,  l^t  originated  and  developed  a 
real  priesthood,  enjoying  high  social  influence,  in  its  charac- 
ter of  mediator  between  the  worshiper  and  his  deity.  In  the 
most  triumphant  periods  of  Greek  and  Boman  polytheisni, 
we  meet  with  evidences  of  the  contrasted  character  of  the  two 
theological  phases,  in  the  Lares  and  Penates,  the  domestic 
gods  which  had  survived  the  fetich  multitude,  and  which  were 
served,  not  by  any  priest,  but  by  each  believer ;  or,  at  most, 
by  the  head  of  the  family,  as  their  spontaneous  priest. 

The  beginning  of  a  priesthood  may,  however,  be  discerned 
in  the  professions  of  soothsayers,  conjurers,  etc.,  which  exist 
among  the  fetich  tribes  of  Africa :  but  a  dose  inquiry  into 
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their  state,  as  into  that  of  the  first  societies  of  men,  will  show 
that,  in  such  cases,  fetichism  has  reached  its  highest  elevation^ 
and  become  star-worship.  This  astrolatry  is  the  ^^^^j^j^- 
introduction  to  polytheism ;  and  it  has  qualities 
which  instigate  the  development  of  a  genuine  priesthood. 
There  is  a  character  of  generality  about  the  stars  which  fits 
them  to  be  common  fetiches :  and  sociological  analysis  shows 
08  that  this  was  in  fact  their  destination  among  populations  of 
any  extent.  And  again,  when  their  inaccessible  position  was 
nnderstood  (which  was  not  so  soon  as  is  commonly  thought) 
the  need  of  special  intermediaries  began  to  be  felt.  These 
two  dicumstances,  the  superior  generality  and  the  inaccessible 
position  of  the  stars,  are  the  reasons  why  the  adoration  of 
them,  without  changing  the  character  of  the  universal  fetich- 
ism, determined  the  formation  of  an  organized  worship  and  a 
distinct  priesthood :  and  thus,  the  advent  of  astrolatry  was  not 
only  a  symptom,  but  a  poweriul  means  of  social  progress  in 
its  day,  though,  firom  its  extreme  and  mischievous  protraction, 
we  are  apt  to  condemn  it  as  universally  a  principle  of  human 
degradation.  It  must  have  been  long,  however,  before  star- 
woiship  obtained  a  marked  ascendency  over  other  branches  of 
fetichism,  so  as  to  impart  a  character  of  real  astrolatry  to  the 
whole  religion.  The  human  mind  was  long  engrossed  with 
what  lay  nearest ;  and  the  stars  held  no  prominent  place  in 
comparison  with  many  terrestrial  objects,  as,  for  instance, 
meteorological  effects,  which  indeed  furnished  the  attributes 
of  supernatural  power  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  theo- 
logical period.  While  magicians  could  control  the  moon  and 
<tsis,  no  one  supposed  they  could  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  government  of  the  thunder.  A  long  series  of  gradual  mo- 
difications in  human  conceptions  was  therefore  necessary  to 
invert  the  primitive  order,  and  place  the  stars  at  the  head  of 
i^tuial  bodies,  while  still  subordinated  to  the  earth  and  Man, 
^^^cording  to  the  spirit  of  theological  philosophy  at  its  highest 
Flection.  But,  it  was  only  when  fetichism  rose  to  the  ele- 
^on  of  astrolatry  that  it  could  exercise  any  great  social  in- 
flnenoe,  for  the  reasons  thus  given.  And  this  is  the  rational 
explanatbn  of  the  singular  characteristic  of  the  theolc^cal 
spirit, — that  its  greater  intellectual  extension  is  coincident 
^th  its  smaller  s(>cial  influence.  Thus,  not  onl^  does  fetichism 
^hare  the  common  condition  of  all  philosophies,  that  of  not 
extending  to  moral  and  social  considerations  till  it  has  em- 
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braced  all  simpler  speculations^  but  there  are  special  reasons 
for  the  retardation  of  the  time  when  it  can  acquire  any  poli- 
tical consistency^  notwithstanding  its  vast  preparatory  iutd- 
lectual  extension.  The  further  we  proceed  in  our  review  of 
the  social  operation  of  the  theological  spirit,  the  more  we  shall 
perceive  how  great  is  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  religions 
belief  is  the  only  basis  of  human  association^  to  the  exdosion 
of  all  other  orders  of  common  conceptions.  We  have  nov 
seen  that  the  political  attribute  did  not  disclose  itself  in  the 
period  of  the  greatest  mental  prevalence  of  the  religioiu  sy- 
stem :  and  we  shall  presently  find  that  polytheism,  and  y€t 
more  monotheism,  esdiibits  the  necessary  connection  betreen 
the  intellectual  decline  of  the  theological  spirit  and  the  perfect 
realization  of  its  civilizing  faculty :  and  this  will  confirm  oar 
conclusion  that  this  social  destination  could  be  attributed  to 
it  only  provisionally,  while  awaiting  the  advent  of  more  direct 
and  more  permanent  principles. — V,  however,  fetichism  is  not 
adapted  to  the  development  of  the  theological  polity,  its  so- 
cial influence  has  nevertheless  been  very  extensive,  as  may  be 
easily  shown. 

Relation  to  ^^  *  purely  philosophical  view, — ^that  is,  in  ^^ 

humiin  know-  gard  to  its  function  of  directing  human  specula 
ledge.  tiQn^ — ^this  earliest  form  of  religious  beUcf  maiu- 

fests  in  the  smallest  possible  degree  the  theological  quality  d 
attacking  the  original  torpor  of  the  human  faculties  by  fur- 
nishing some  aliment  to  our  conceptions,  and  some  bond  be^ 
tween  them.  Having  done  this,  fetichism  obstructs  all  advance 
in  genuine  knowledge.  It  is  in  this  form,  above  all  otbeis, 
that  the  religious  spirit  is  most  directly  opposed  to  the  sden- 
tific,  with  regisurd  to  the  simplest  phenomena ;  and  all  idea  (A 
natural  laws  is  out  of  the  question  when  every  object  is  > 
divinity  with  a  will  of  its  own.  At  this  period  <rf  intellectual 
infancy,  imaginary  facts  whoDy  overwhelm  real  ones ;  or  rathcJ, 
there  is  no  phenomenon  which  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  i^ 
genuine  aspect.  The  mind  is  in  a  state  of  vague  pre-oocupa- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  external  world,  which,  universal  and 
natural  as  it  is,  is  not  the  less  a  kind  of  permanent  haUndna- 
tion,  proceeding  &om  such  a  preponderance  of  the  affective 
over  the  intellectual  life,  that  the  most  absurd  beiiefis  impair 
all  direct  observation  of  natural  phenomena.  We  are  too  apt 
to  treat  as  imposture  exceptional  sensations  which  we  have 
long  ceased  to  be  able  to  understand,  but  which  have  al^r 
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beea  well  known  to  magicians  and  fortunetellers  in  the  stage 
of  fetichism;  but^  if  we  try,  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  how 
it  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  conception  of  natural  laws^ 
nothing  can  appear  monstrous,  and  Man  is  pretty  sure  to  see 
what  he  is  disposed  to  see,  by  illusions  which  appear  to  me 
strongly  analogous  to  those  which  are  experienced  by  brutes, 
through  their  gross  fetichism.  However  famiUar  we  may  now 
be  widi  the  conception  of  the  r^ularity  of  natural  events,  and 
however  this  conception  may  be  now  the  basis  of  our  whole 
mental  system,  it  is  certainly  not  an  innate  idea,  as  each  of  us 
can  almost  assign  the  very  date  of  its  formation  in  his  own 
mind.  Setting  ourselves  back  to  a  time  before  its  existence 
unong  men,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  hallucinations  produced 
bv  an  btellectnal  activity  so  at  the  mercy  of  the  passions,  or 
of  natural  stimulants  affecting  the  human  frame;  and  our 
surprise  is  rather  that  the  radical  integrity  of  the  mind  of 
Man  should  have  restrained  as  far  as  it  did  the  tendency  to 
illosion  which  was  encouraged  by  the  only  theories  then  pos- 
sible. 

The  influence  of  fetichism  was  less  oppressive 
in  T^  to  the  fine  arts.    It  is  evident  that   '^^^  ^® 
&  philosophy  which  endowed  the  whole  universe 
with  Ufe  must  fskvour  the  expansion  of  imagination,  which  was 
then  supreme  among  the  faculties.    Thus,  it  is  certain  that 
the  origin  of  all  the  fine  arts,  not  excepting  poetry,  is  to  be 
ic&rred  to  the  fetich  period.    When  I  treat  of  the  relation  of 
polytheism  to  the  fine  arts,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  glance  at 
that  of  fetichism  also ;  and  I  therefore  leave  it  now ;  observing 
only  that  the  fact  to  be  shown  is  that,  in  social  as  in  individutd 
^e,  the  rise  and  expansion  of  human  faculties  begins  with  the 
Acuities  of  expression,  so  as  gradually  to  lead  on  the  evolution 
^  the  superior  and  less  marked  fEUSulties,  in  accordance  with 
^  connection  established  among  them  by  our  organization. 

As  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  race,  ^^  induatir. 
it  ii  certain  that  Man  began  his  conquests  over 
external  nature  in  the  fetich  period.  We  do  not  give  their 
due  to  those  primitive  times  when  we  foi^et  that  it  was  then 
that  men  learned  to  associate  with  tamed  animals,  and  to  use 
fire,  and  to  employ  mechanical  forces,  and  even  to  effect  some 
^A  of  commerce  by  the  nascent  institution  of  a  currency. 
^  short,  the  germs  of  almost  all  the  arts  of  life  are  found  in 
^  period.    Moreover,  Man's  activity  prepared  the  groimd 
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for  the  whole  subsequent  eyolution  of  the  race  by  the  exercise 
of  his  destructive  propensities,  then  in  their  utmost  strength. 
The  chase  not  only  brought  separate  {ieanilies  into  association 
when  nothing  else  could  have  done  it,  but  it  cleared  the  scene 
of  social  operations  from  the  encumbrance  of  an  inconvenient 
multitude  of  brutes.  So  great  was  the  destruction,  that  it  is 
now  believed  to  have  concurred  with  some  geological  causes 
in  obliterating  certain  races  of  animals,  and  espodally  some 
of  the  largest :  in  the  same  way  that  the  superfluous  v^etation 
is  believed  to  have  been  got  rid  of  by  the  devastation  attending 
a  pastoral  mode  of  life.  It  is  not  easy  however  to  settle  how 
much  of  the  industrial  advance  of  the  period  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  fetichism.  At  the  first  glance,  it  might  seem  that 
the  direct  consecration  of  external  objects  must  forbid  Man 
to  modify  the  world  around  him :  and  it  is  certain  that  too 
long  a  protraction  of  fetichism  could  not  but  have  that  effect, 
if  the  human  mind  were  always  or  ever  thoroughly  consistent, 
and  if  there  were  no  conflict  between  belie&  and  instinctS;  in 
which  the  first  must  give  way.  But  there  is  to  be  considered, 
besides,  the  theological  quality  which  is  so  favourable  to  the 
incitement  of  human  activity  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge 
of  natural  laws, — ^the  assurance  given  to  Man  that  he  is  su- 
preme in  Nature.  Though  his  supremacy  is  unavailing  with- 
out the  intervention  of  divine  agents,  the  constant  sense  of 
this  supreme  protection  cannot  but  be  the  best  support  to 
human  enei^  at  a  period  when  Man  is  surrounded  by  im- 
mense obstacles,  which  he  would  not  otherwise  venture  to 
attack.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date  in  human  history,  when  the 
knowledge  of  natural  laws  had  become  a  sufficient  groundwork 
for  wise  and  bold  action,  the  imperfect  and  precarious  theo- 
logical stimulus  continued  to  act.  Its  function  was  all  the 
more  appropriate  to  fetichism,  that  it  offered  the  hope  of  al- 
most unlimited  empire  by  an  active  use  of  religious  resources. 
The  more  we  contemplate  those  primitive  ages,  the  more 
clearly  we  shall  see  that  the  great  move  was  rousing  the  hu- 
man mind  from  animal  torpor;  and  it  would  have  been  su- 
premely difficult,  physically  and  morally,  if  the  theological 
philosophy,  in  the  form  of  fetichism,  had  not  opened  the 
only  possible  issue.  When  we  examine,  from  the  right  point 
of  view,  the  characteristic  illusions  of  that  age  about  control- 
ling the  courses  of  the  stars,  lulling  or  exciting  storms,  etc., 
we  are  less  disposed  to  an  unphilosophical  contempt  than  to 
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mark  in  these  &ct8  the  first  symptoms  of  the  awakening  of 
human  intelligence  and  activity. 

As  to  its  social  influence^  fetichism  efiected 
great  things  for  the  race,  though  less  than  the  ^^^^ 
subsequent  forms  of  the  theological  spirit.  We 
are  apt  to  underrate  these  services,  because  the  most  reli- 
gious persons  of  our  own  time  are  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
effects  of  a  belief  which  is  extinct.  It  is  only  the  positive 
philosophy  which  enables  us  to  estimate  the  share  borne  by 
the  religious  spirit  in  the  social,  as  well  as  the  intelleotuid 
progression  of  the  human  race.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  moral 
efforts  must,  from  our  oi^nization,  be  almost  always  in  con- 
flict, more  or  less,  with  the  strongest  impulses  of  our  nature ; 
and  what  but  the  theological  spirit  could  afford  a  ground  for 
social  discipline  at  a  time  when  foresight,  collective  and  indi- 
Tidual,  was  far  too  restricted  to  sustain  any  influences  of  ra- 
tionality? Even  at  more  advanced  periods,  institutions  which 
are  justified  by  reason  remain  long  under  theological  tutelage 
before  they  can  be  freely  committed  to  their  true  sanctions ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  sanitary  precepts  are  diffi^sed  and  esta- 
blished by  religious  prescription.  An  irresistible  induction 
shows  us  the  necessity  of  a  similar  consecration  of  social 
changes  in  which  we  are  at  present  least  disposed  to  look  for 
it.  We  should  not,  for  instance,  suspect  any  religious  influence 
to  be  concerned  in  the  institution  of  property :  yet  there  are 
some  aspects  of  society  in  which  we  find  it ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  fiimous  Taboo  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  I  regard  as 
a  valuable  trace  of  the  participation  of  theology  in  that  first 
consolidation  of  territorial  property  which  takes  place  when 
hunting  or  pastoral  tribes  pass  into  the  agricultural  stage.  It 
seems  probable,  too,  that  religious  influences  contributed  to 
establidi,  and  yet  more  to  r^ulate,  the  permanent  use  of 
clothing,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  nas- 
cent civilization,  both  because  it  stimulates  industrial  apti- 
tudes and  .because  its  moral  operation  is  good  in  encouraging 
Man  to  improve  his  own  nature  by  giving  reason  control  over 
the  propensities. 

It  is  a  great  and  injurious  mistake  to  conceive  of  this  theo- 
logical influence  as  an  artifice  applied  by  the  more  enlightened 
men  to  the  government  of  the  less.  We  are  strangely  apt  to 
ascribe  eminent  political  ability  to  dissimulation  and  hjrpocrisy ; 
but  it  is  happily  rendered  incontestable,  by  all  experience  and 
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all  study^  that  no  man  of  superior  endowments  has  ever  exer- 
cised any  great  influence  over  his  fellows  without  being  first, 
for  his  own  part^  thoroughly  convinced.     It  is  not  only  that 
there  must  be  a  sufi&dent  harmony  of  feeling  and  incliniations 
between  himself  and  them^  but  his  faculties  would  be  para- 
lysed by  the  effort  to  guide  his  thoughts  in  the  two  opposite 
ways^ — ^the  real  and  the  affected, — either  of  which  would  sepa- 
rately be  as  much  as  he  could  manage.    If  theological  theories 
entered  into  the  simplest  speculations  of  men,  in  the  age  of 
fetichism,  they  must  have  governed  social  and  political  medi- 
tations, the  complexity  of  which  rendered  religious  resources 
peculiarly  necessary.    The  legislators  of  that  age  must  have 
been  as  sincere  in  their  theological  conceptions  of  society  as 
of  everything  else;  and  the  dreadful  practical  extravagances 
into  which  they  too  often  fell  under  that  guidance  are  tmques- 
tionable  evidence  of  their  general  sincerity.     We  must  con- 
sider, too,  that  the  earliest  theological  polity  naturally  afforded 
suggestions  which  were  coincident  with  corresponding  social 
needs.    The  coincidence  arose  partly  firom  that  general  pro- 
perty of  all  religious  phases, — ^the  vagueness  of  aU  faiths, 
which  adapts  them  to  be  modified  by  all  political  exigencies, 
and  thus  to  appear  to  sanction  a  su^estion  when  they  merely 
respond  to  a  want ;  and  partly  firom  the  fact,  special  in  each 
case,  that  the  beliefs  of  any  society  must  be  nuunly  determioed 
by  the  existing  modifications  of  that  society;  so  that  opinions 
must  necessarily  present  certain  attributes  in  special  harmonj 
with  corresponding  social  circumstances;   and  without  this 
they  could  not  retain  their  influence.    By  the  first  property 
an  organization  under  a  priesthood  was  rendered  necessary,  to 
prevent  opinions  so  capable  of  abuse  firom  being  committed  to 
the  vulgar;  and  by  the  second,  theological  theories  could  not 
only  consecrate  all  valuable  suggestions,  but  could  fiequentlv 
produce  some  which  were  suitable  to  the  contemporaiy  social 
state.     The  first  corresponds  to  what  is  vague  and  uncontrol- 
lable in  each  religious  system ;  and  the  otJ^er  to  what  is  defi- 
'  nite  and  susceptible  of  regulation ;  and  the  two  supply  eadi 
other's  deficiencies.    As  belief  becomes  simplified  and  orga- 
nized, its  social  influence  diminishes  under  the  first  aspect,  on 
account  of  the  restriction  on  speculation ;  but  it  is  ever  in- 
creasing under  the  second  aspect,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
permitting  superior  men  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  civi- 
lizing virtue  of  this  primitive  philosophy.    It  is  clear  that  the 
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6nt  of  these  modes  of  social  action  of  any  theology  mnst 
prevail  eniinently  in  fetichism ;  and  this  agrees  with  our  obser- 
ration  of  the  absence  or  imperfection  of  any  religious  orga- 
nization; but  this  fact  renders  aU  analysis  inextricable^  from 
the  difficulty  of  discerning  how  much  of  the  religious  element 
vas  incorporated  with  the  intricate  web  of  a  life  which  our 
fiuniliar  conceptions  are  so  little  adapted  to  unravel.  We  can 
only  verify  by  some  dedsive  examples  the  necessary  reality  of 
our  theory;  a  thing  which  is  easily  done.  As  to  the  second 
mode,  though  it  operated  little  during  the  fetich  period^  its 
precise  nature  enables  us  to  obtain  a  better  hold  of  it.  An 
example  or  two  will  show  its  effect  on  the  social  progress  of 
the  race. 

AQ  philosophers  are  agreed  about  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  institution  of  agricultural  life,  a'^^^h^^''^ 
Xut  which  no  farther  human  irogress  would  "^^"^ 
have  heen  possible;  but  all  do  not  see  how  religion  was  con- 
oemed  in  the  transition.  War,  which  is  the  chief  temporal 
instnunent  of  early  civilization,  has  no  important  social  influ- 
ence till  the  nomade  condition  is  left  behind.  The  fierce  con- 
flicts of  hunting,  and  even  of  pastoral  tribes,  are  like  those  of 
carnivorous  animals,  and  only  exercise  activity  and  prepare  for 
progress  without  producing  immediate  political  results.  The 
importance  of  subjecting  Man  to  a  fixed  residence  is  thus  ob- 
Tious  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  diffi- 
cultj  attending  a  change  so  little  compatible  in  many  ways 
vith  the  character  of  infant  hiunanity.  There  can  be  no 
doabt  that  a  wandering  life  was  natural  to  primitive  Man,  as 
ve  see  it  to  be  now  to  individuals  below  the  reach  of  culture. 
This  shows  us  how  the  intervention  of  spiritual  influences  may 
have  been  necessary  to  so  great  a  change.  It  is  usual  to  sup- 
pose that  the  condensation  of  numbers,  as  the  race  increased, 
would  compel  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  as  it  had  before  compelled 
the  keeping  of  flocks.  But  the  explanation,  though  true  as  fiar 
tt it  goes,  is  insufficient;  for,  as  we  have  seen  before,  want  does 
not  produce  fiumlty.  No  social  exigency  will  find  its  satisfac- 
tion if  Man  is  not  already  disposed  to  provide  it ;  and  all  expe- 
rience shows  that  men  will,  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  rather 
palliate  each  suffering  as  it  arises,  than  resolve  on  a  total  change 
of  condition  which  is  repugnant  to  their  nature.  We  know  by 
obterration  what  dreadful  expedients  men  would  adopt  to  re- 
duce the  excess  of  population,  rather  than  exchange  a  nomade 
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for  an  agricultural  life^  before  their  inteUectual  and  moral  nature 
was  duly  prepared  for  it.    The  progression  of  the  human  being 
therefore  caused  the  change^  though  the  precise  date  of  its 
accomplishment  must  depend  on  external  requirements;  and 
above  all^  on  the  numbers  needing  food.    Now,  as  agricultural 
life  was  certainly  instituted  before  fetichism  passed  away,  it  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  in  fetichism  something  fietTourable  to 
the  change,  though  we  may  not  know  precisely  what  it  was. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  essential  principle.  The  worsliip 
of  the  external  world  must  be  especially  directed  to  the  objects 
which  are  nearest  and  commonest;  and  this  must  tend  to  de- 
velope  the  originally  feeble  affection  of  men  for  their  natiye  soil. 
The  moving  lamentations  of  vanquished  warriors  for  their  tu- 
telary gods  were  not  about  Jupiter,  Minerva,  or  other  abstract 
and  general  deities,  whom  they  could  find  everywhere,  but  for 
their  domestic  gods ;  that  is,  pure  fetiches.     These  were  the 
special  divinities  whom  the  captives  wept  to  leave  behind,  al- 
most as  bitterly  as  the  tombs  of  their  fiaithers,  which  were  also 
involved  in  the  universal  fetichism.    Among  nations  which  had 
reached  polytheism  before  becoming  agricultural,  the  religioQS 
influence  necessary  to  the  change  was  chiefly  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  remains  of  fetichism,  wUch  held  a  conspicuous  place 
in  polytheism  up  to  a  very  advanced  period.     Such  an  influ- 
ence then  is  an  essential  property  of  the  first  theological  phase; 
and  it  would  not  have  been  strong  enough  in  the  subsequent 
religions  if  the  great  material  change  had  not  by  that  time 
been  so  well  established  on  other  grounds  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
linquish the  original  one  which  was  passing  away.     The  reac- 
tion of  the  change  upon  theology  is,  at  the  same  time,  worthy 
of  notice.     It  was  then  that  fetichism  assumed  that  highest 
form, — ^that  of  star-worship, — ^which  was  the  transition  stage 
to  polytheism.     It  is  plain  that  the  settled  abode  of  agricul- 
tund  peoples  must  fix  their  speculative  attention  upon  the 
heaveidy  bodies,  while  their  labours  remarkably  disclosed  the 
influences  of  the  sky :  whereas,  the  only  astronomical  obser- 
vations to  be  expected  of  a  wandering  tribe  are  of  the  polar 
star  which  guides  their  nocturnal  course.     Thus  there  is  a 
double  relation  between  the  development  of  fetichism  and  the 
flnal  establishment  of  agricultural  life. 

Another  instance  of  the  influence  of  fetichism 
Z^^^^^^  ^     on  social  progress  is  its  occasioning  the  systematic 

preservation  of  serviceable  animals,  and  also  of 
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vegetables.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  first  action  of  Man 
on  the  external  world  must  be  in  the  form  of  devastation ;  and 
his  destmctive  propensities  do  their  work  in  clearing  the  field 
for  fatnre  operations.  A  propensity  so  marked  among  men  as 
rode  as  they  were  yehement  threatened  the  safety  of  all  races^ 
before  the  utility  of  any  was  known.  The  most  yaluable  or- 
ganic species  were  the  most  exposed ;  and  they  must  almost 
ineyitably  have  perished  if  the  first  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
Tance  of  the  human  race  had  not  interyened  to  restrain  the 
tendency  to  indiscriminate  destruction.  Fetichism  performed 
this  office,  not  only  by  introducing  agricultural  life,  but  di- 
rectly ;  and  if  it  was  done  by  a  method  which  afterwards  became 
excesstyely  debased — ^the  express  worship  of  animabs,  it  may 
be  asked  how  else  the  thing  could  have  been  done.  Whatever 
erils  belonged  afterwards  to  fetichism,  it  should  be  remembered 
how  admirably  it  was  adapted  to  preserve  the  most  yaluable 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  indeed  all  material  objects  re- 
qniring  special  protection.  Polytheism  rendered  the  same 
aenice,  by  placing  everything  under  the  care  of  some  deity  or 
other ;  but  this  was  a  less  direct  method  than  that  of  fetichism> 
and  would  not  have  sufficed  in  the  first  instance.  No  provi- 
sion of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  monotheism ;  but  neither  is 
it  80  necessary  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  human  progress 
to  which  it  is  adapted :  yet  the  want  of  regular  discipline  in 
this  order  of  relations  is  found  to  be  a  defect  to  this  day,  and 
one  which  is  only  imperfectly  repaired  by  purely  temporal 
nieasures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moral  effect  of 
Man's  care  of  animals  contributed  largely  to  humanize  him. 
His  camivorous  constitution  is  one  of  the  chief  limitations  of 
his  pacific  capabilities,  favourable  as  is  the  growing  subdivision 
of  employments  to  the  milder  inclinations  of  the  majority  of 
society ;  and,  honourable  as  is  the  Utopia  of  Pythagoras,  ima- 
gined in  an  age  when  the  destructive  tendency  prevailed  in  the 
highest  portion  of  society,  it  is  not  the  less  opposed  to  Man's 
nature  and  destiny,  which  oblige  him  to  increase  in  all  directions 
his  natural  ascendency  over  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
On  this  account,  and  for  the  regulation  of  this  power,  laws 
are  essential,  as  in  every  other  case  of  power  possessed :  and 
fetichism  must  be  regarded  as  having  first  indicated,  in  the 
only  way  then  possible,  an  exalted  kind  of  human  institution, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  most  general  political  relations  of  all, 
--those  of  Man  towards  the  external  world,  and  especially  the 

k8 
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animal  part  of  it.  The  selfishness  of  kind  could  not  prevail 
among  these  relations  without  serious  danger;  and  it  must 
become  moderate  in  proportion  as  the  organisms  rise  to  an 
increasing  resemblance  to  our  own.  When  the  positive  phi- 
losophy shall  regulate  these  relations,  it  will  be  by  constitating 
a  special  department  of  external  nature,  in  regaird  to  which  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  our  interest  in  the  zoological  scale  will 
have  trained  us  in  our  duty  to  all  living  beings. 

Such  were,  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  the  social  influ- 
ences of  fetichism.  We  must  now  observe  how  it  passed  into 
polytheism. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  direct  deriTatum 
pS^S^     of  polytheism  from  fetichism,  at  all  times  and  in 

^^  all  places.    The  analysis  of  individual  develop- 

ment, and  the  investigation  of  the  corresponding  degrees  of 
the  social  scale,  alike  disclose  this  constant  succession.  The 
study  of  the  highest  antiquity,  when  illustrated  by  flound  so- 
ciological theories,  verifies  the  same  fact.  In  most  theogcmies 
the  prior  existence  of  fetichism  is  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  the  gods  of  polytheism.  The  Qreek  gods  that  issued  fiom 
the  Ocean  and  the  Earth,  issued  from  the  two  principal 
fetiches;  and  we  have  seen  how,  in  its  maturity,  polytheism 
incorporates  strong  remains  of  fetichism.  Speculatively  re- 
garded, this  transformation  of  the  religious  spirit  is  perhaps 
the  most  radical  that  it  has  ever  undei^ne,  though  we  are 
unable,  through  its  remotaiess,  to  appreciate  with  any  steadi- 
ness its  extent  and  difficulty.  From  the  comparative  nearness 
and  social  importance  of  the  transition  to  monotheism,  i^ 
naturally  exaggerate  its  relative  importance ;  but  in  tmtb  the 
interval  to  be  passed  was  much  narrower  in  the  later  case 
than  in  the  earlier.  K  we  reflect  that  fetichism  supposed 
matter  to  be,  in  all  forms,  actually  alive,  while  polytheism 
declared  it  to  be  nearly  inert,  and  passively  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  divine  agent,  it  seems  hardly  imaginaUe 
how  such  a  transition  of  views  could  be  gradually  iDad& 
Both  are  equally  remote  from  the  positive  view, — ^that  of  the 
operation  of  natural  laws ;  but  they  are  no  less  opposed  to 
each  other,  except  in  the  one  point  of  some  express  will  being 
the  cause  of  every  incident :  and  thus  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  philosophical  interest  to  ascertain  the  spontaneous 
mode  of  this  memorable  transition. 

The  intervention  of  the  scientific  spirit  has  only  reo^tly 
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been  direct  and  explicit;  bat  not  the  less  has  it  been  con* 
cerned  in  all  the  successiYe  modifications  of  the  religious 
Virit.    If  Man  had  been  no  more  capable  than  monkeys  and 
canuTOTOQi  animals  of  comparing,  abstracting,  and  generaliz- 
ing he  would  have  remained  for  ever  in  the  rude  fetichism 
which  their  imperfect  oi^nization  forbids  their  surmounting. 
Man  however  can  perceive  likeness  between  phenomena,  and 
ohaave  their  succession:  and  when  these  characteristic  fii- 
calties  had  once  found  aliment  and  guidance  under  the  first 
theological  instigation,  they  gathered  strength  perpetually, 
ttid  by  their  exercise  reduced,  more  and  more  rapidly,  the 
influence  of  the  religious  philosophy  by  which  they  had  been 
cherished.    The  first  general  result  of  the  rise  of  this  spirit 
of  ohservation  and  induction  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the 
puBage  bom  fetichism  to  polytheism,  beginning,  aa  all  such 
d>uiges  do,  with  the  highest  order  of  minds,  and  reaching  the 
multitiide  at  last.    To  understand  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  as  all  fetidi  £uth  relates  to  some  single  and  determinate 
object,  the  beUef  is  of  an  individual  and  concrete  nature. 
Tins  quality  suits  well  with  the  particular  and  unconnected 
diaraoter  of  the  rudely  material  observations  proper  to  an  in- 
^t  state  of  the  human  mind :  so  that  the  exact  accordance 
between  the  conception  and  the  investigation  that  is  found 
wherever  our  understandmgs  are  at  work,  is  evident  in  the 
preaent  case.     The  expansion  of  the  spirit  of  observation 
csQsed  by  the  first  theory,  imperfect  as  it  was,  must  destroy 
the  balance  which,  at  length,  cannot  be  maintained  at  all  but 
if  some  modification  of  the  original  philosophy.    Thus  the 
great  revolution  which  carried  men  on  from  feticlusm  to  poly- 
theism is  due  to  the  same  mental  causes,  though  they  may 
iu)t  be  so  conspicuous,  that  now  produce  all  scientific  revolu- 
tions,— ^which  always  arise  out  of  a  discordance  between  facts 
>nd  princi{des.    Thus  did  the  growing  generalization  of  hu- 
man obsenrations  necessitate  the  same  process  in  regard  to 
the  corresponding  theological  conceptions,  and  occasion  the 

of  fetichism  into  simple  polytheism;  for  the 
between  the  divinities  of  the  two  systems  is  the 
esKntial  one  that  the  gods,  properly  so  called,  have,  from 
their  indeterminate  residence,  a  more  general  and  abstract 
character.  Each  undertakes  a  special  order  of  phenomena, 
bat  in  a  great  number  of  bodies  at  the  same  time ;  so  that 
each  rules  a  department  of  some  extent;  whereas  the  fetich 
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is  inseparable  from  tlie  one  object  in  which  it  resides.  When 
certain  phenomena  appeared  alike  in  various  sobstanoes,  the 
corresponding  fetiches  mnst  have  formed  a  group,  and  at 
length  coalesced  into  one  principal  one,  which  dius  became  a 
god;  that  is,  an  ideal  and  usually  invisible  agent,  whose  resi- 
dence is  no  longer  rigorously  fixed.  Thus,  when  the  oaks  of 
a  forest,  in  their  likeness  to  each  other,  suggested  certain 
general  phenomena,  the  abstract  being  in  whom  so  many 
fetiches  coalesced  was  no  fetich,  but  ti^e  god  of  the  forest. 
Thus,  the  intellectual  transition  bom  feticlusm  to  polytheism 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ascendency  of  specific  OTer 
individual  ideas,  in  the  second  stage  of  human  childhood, 
social  as  well  as  personal.  As  every  essential  disposition  is, 
on  our  principles,  inherent  in  humanity  from  the  b^inning, 
this  process  must  have  already  taken  place,  in  certain  cases; 
and  the  transition  was  thus,  no  doubt,  much  fieunlitated;  as  it 
was  only  necessary  to  extend  and  imitate  what  had  already 
been  done.  Polytheism  itself  may  have  been  primitive  in 
certain  cases,  where  the  individual  had  a  strong  natural  ten- 
dency to  abstraction,  while  his  contemporaries,  being  more 
impressible  than  reasonable,  were  more  struck  by  differences 
than  resemblances.  As  this  exceptional  condition  does  not 
indicate  any  general  superiority,  and  the  cases  must  have  been 
few  and  restricted,  my  theory  is  not  afiiected  by  them.  They 
are  interesting  to  us  only  as  showing  how  the  human  mind 
was  subjected  to  its  first  great  philosophical  transition,  and 
carried  through  it. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  purely  theological  nature  of  the  primitiTe 
philosophy  was  preserved,  in  the  conception  that  phenomena 
were  governed  by  Will  and  not  by  laws;  while,  again,  it  was 
profoundly  modified  by  the  view  of  matter  being  no  longer 
alive  but  inert,  and  obtaining  all  its  activity  from  an  imagi- 
nary external  being.  The  intellectual  and  social  consequences 
of  the  change  will  appear  hereafter.  The  remark  that  oocois 
in  this  place  is  that  the  decline  of  the  mental  influence  of  the 
religious  spirit,  while  its  political  influence  is  rising,  may  be 
distinctly  perceived  at  this  stage.  When  each  individual 
thing  lost  its  character  of  essential  life  and  divineness,  it  be- 
came accessible  to  the  scientific  spirit,  which  might  be  hum- 
ble enough  in  its  operation,  but  was  no  longer  excluded  by 
theological  intervention.  The  change  is  evidenced  by  the 
corresponding  steady  diminution  of  the  number  of  divinities, 
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wliile  their  nature  was  becoming  more  abstract  and  their  do- 
minion more  extended.  Each  god  took  the  place  of  a  troop 
of  fetiches,  which  were  thenceforth  permitted,  or  reduced,  to 
serve  as  his  escort.  We  shall  hereafter  recognize  the  same 
process,  in  the  succession  of  monotheism  to  polytheism. 

-n^  partiaUar  issue  by  wWch  the  transition  was  effected  is 
easily  found,  when  we  consider  that  it  must  be  through  the 
phenomenon  which  appears  the  most  general  and  alratract, 
and  the  most  uniyersal  in  its  influence.  The  stars  answer  to 
this  description,  when  once  their  isolated  and  inaccessible 
position  had  fixed  men's  attention,  in  preference  to  the  nearer 
objects  which  had  at  first  engn^sed  it.  The  difierence  in 
oonoqition  between  a  fetich  and  a  god  must  be  smaller  in  the 
case  of  a  star  than  of  any  other  body ;  and  it  was  this  which 
made  astrolatry,  as  I  observed  before,  the  natural  interme- 
diary state  between  the  two  first  theological  phases.  Each 
sidereal  fetich,  powerful  and  remote,  was  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  a  god ;  and  especially  in  an  age  when  men  did  not 
trouble  themselyes  with  nice  distinctions.  The  only  thing 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  individual  and  concrete  character 
altogether,  was  to  liberate  the  divinity  from  his  imprisonment 
in  one  place  and  function,  and  to  connect  him  by  some  real 
or  apparent  analogy  with  more  general  functions;  thus  mak- 
mg  him  a  god,  with  a  star  for  his  preferred  abode.  This  last 
transformation  was  so  little  necessary  that,  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  polytheistic  period,  it  was  only  the  planets  that,  on 
Boooont  of  their  special  variations,  were  subjected  to  it.  The 
fixed  stars  remained  true  fetiches  till  they  were  included  with 
everything  in  the  imiversal  monotheism. 

In  order  to  complete  our  estimate  of  this  part  j^^  Metaphy- 
of  the  human  evolution,  in  which  all  the  princi-  ncaX  spirit 
I^es  of  subsequent  progress  must  be  implicated,  •™<»aWe. 
I  must  point  out  the  manifestations  of  the  metaphysical  spirit 
which  here  present  themselves.  If  the  theological  philosophy 
is  modified  by  the  scientific  spirit,  this  is  done  only  through 
the  metaphysical  spirit,  which  rises  with  the  decUne  of  the 
theological,  till  the  positive  prevails  over  them  both.  The 
more  recent  dominion  of  the  metaphysical  spirit  may  be  the 
most  engrossing  to  us ;  but  perhaps  its  operation  when  it  was 
&  mere  gradation  of  the  theological  philosophy  might  ap- 
pear to  be  of  higher  importance,  if  we  could  estimate  the 
change  wrought  by  it,  and  were  in  possession  of  any  precise 
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evidence.  When  bodies  ceased  to  be  divinely  alive  by  thdr 
own  nature^  th^  must  have  some  abstract  property  which 
rendered  them  fit  to  receive  the  action  of  the  supematoral 
agent ; — an  action  which  oonld  not  be  immediate  when  the 
agent  had  a  wider  influence  and  an  unfixed  abode.  Again, 
when  a  group  of  fetiches  yield  up  their  common  attributes  to 
a  single  god,  and  that  god  is  regarded  as  living,  in  spite  of  his 
abstract  origin,  the  conception  is  metaphysiosl  in  its  whole 
character,— recognizing,  as  it  does,  personified  abstractioiis. 
For  the  universal  characteristic  of  the  metaphysical  state,  as 
a  transitional  condition  of  the  understanding,  is  a  radical  con- 
fusion  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  point  of  view, 
alternately  assumed  to  modify  theolc^cal  conceptions;  now 
to  render  abstract  what  was  before  concrete,  when  each  gme- 
ralization  is  accomplished,  and  now  to  prepare  for  a  new  con- 
centration the  conception  of  more  general  existences,  which 
were  hitherto  only  abstract.  Such  is  the  operation  of  the  me- 
taphysical spirit  on  the  theological  philosophy,  whose  fictioofl 
had  offered  the  only  intelligible  ground  to  human  understaod- 
ing  while  all  that  it  could  do  was  to  transfer  to  everything  out 
of  itself  its  own  sense  of  active  existence.  Distinct  firom  every 
substance,  though  inseparable  firom  it,  the  metaphysical  enti^ 
is  more  subtile  and  less  definite  than  the  corresponding  super- 
natural action  from  which  it  emanates ;  and  hence  its  aptitude 
to  effect  transitions  which  are  invariably  a  decline,  in  an  in- 
tellectual sense,  of  the  theological  philosophy.  *The  action  ii 
always  critical,  as  it  preserves  theology  while  undermining  its 
intellectual  basb ;  and  it  can  appear  organic  only  when  it  is 
not  too  preponderant,  and  in  as  far  as  it  contributes  to  the 
gradual  modification  of  the  theological  philosophy,  to  whidi, 
especially  in  a  social  view,  must  be  referred  whatever  may  ap- 
pear to  be  organic  in  the  metaphysical  philosophy.  These  ex- 
planations must  at  first  appear  obscure ;  but  the  applications 
we  shall  have  to  make  of  them  will  render  them  unquestiona- 
ble as  we  proceed.  Meantime,  it  was  impossible  to  defer  them, 
and  to  neglect  the  true  origin  of  the  metaphysical  influence, 
concerned  as  it  is  in  the  great  transition  from  fetichism  to 
polytheism.  Besides  the  immediate  scientific  necessity,  it  is 
certainly  desirable  to  trace,  firom  the  cradle  of  humanity  up- 
wards, that  spontaneous  and  constant  rivalry,  first  intdlectual 
and  then  political,  between  the  theolc^cal  and  the  metaphy- 
sical spirit,  which,  protracted  to  the  present  moment,  and  ne- 
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ceBsaiy  tOl  the  preparatory  revolution  is  accomplished,  is  the 
main  cause  of  our  disturbed  and  conflicting  condition. 

For  the  laogth  and  complexity  of  these  discussions,  their 
importance  must  be  my  excuse.  Any  irrationality  at  our 
starting-point  would  have  vitiated  the  whole  of  my  historical 
investigation,  while  the  first  stage  of  human  development  is 
little  known  and  confusedly  apprehended.  The  second  period 
will  be  comparatively  easy  to  present,  as  it  has  been  better 
explored,  and  is  less  remote  in  character  firom  our  own  expe- 
rience. We  learn  already,  however,  the  efficacy  of  the  posi- 
tive philosophy  in  transfernng  us  to  the  successive  points  of 
view  fix)m  wluch  the  phases  of  human  development  may  be 
understood,  without  losing  any  of  the  homogeneousness  and 
independence  of  its  own  rational  decisions.  The  value  of  this 
property,  whidi  is  owing  to  the  relative  spirit  of  the  new  phi- 
heophj,  will  appear  more  and  more  as  we  proceed,  and  will 
enable  us  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  human  history  without 
sapposing  Man  to  have  ever  been  in  his  oi^anization  inteUec- 
tnally  or  morally  different  from  what  he  is  now.  If  I  have 
inured  any  kind  of  intellectual  sympathy  in  favour  of  fetich- 
inn,  which  IB  the  lowest  aspect  of  the  theological  philosophy, 
it  will  be  easy  to  show  henceforth  that  the  spirit  of  each  pe- 
riod has  been  not  only  the  most  suitable  to  the  corresponding 
sitnation,  but  accordant  with  the  special  accomplishment  of 
a  determinate  process,  essential  to  the  development  of  human 
nature. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SECOND  PHASE :  POLYTHEISM.— DEVELOPMEIH'  OP  THE 
THEOLOGICAL  AND  MILITABY  SYSTEM. 

Monotheism  occupies  so  lai^  a  space  in  the  view  of  mo- 
dem minds^  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  preceding  phases  of  the  theological  philosophy ;  but 
thinkers  who  can  attain  to  anything  like  impartiality  in  their 
review  of  religious  periods  may  satiisfy  themsdves  by  analysis, 
and  in  spite  of  appearances^  that  polytheism^  reganded  in  its 
entire  course,  is  the  principal  form  of  the  theological  system. 
Noble  as  we  shall  find  the  office  of  monotheism  to  have  been, 
we  shall  remain  convinced  that  polytheism  was  even  more 
completely  and  specially  adapted  to  satisfy  the  social  needs  of 
the  corresponding  period.  Moreover^  we  shall  feel  that^  while 
every  state  of  the  theological  philosophy  is  provisional,  poly- 
theism has  been  the  most  durable  of  any ;  while  monotiieism; 
being  the  nearest  to  the  entire  cessation  of  the  theological  ri- 
gimey  was  best  fitted  to  guide  civilized  humanity  through  its 
transition  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem  philosophy. 

Our  method  must  be  to  take  an  abstract  view  of  each  of 
the  essential  properties  of  polytheism ;  and  then  to  examine 
the  various  forms  of  the  corresponding  r^ffime.  In  doing  this, 

I  shall  regard  Polytheism  in  the  broad  popular 
Polyth^m.       sense,  as  it  was  understood  by  the  multitude  and 

expr^sed  by  Homer,  and  not  under  any  all^ori- 
cal  aspect  that  erudite  and  imaginative  minds  may  find  in  it. 
It  is  only  under  a  monotheistic  view  that  the  ancient  gods 
can  be  symbolically  regarded.  In  the  infant  state  of  human 
reason,  a  great  numb^  of  gods  was  required  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  objects,  their  special  attributes  being  oorreqmndent 
to  the  infinite  diversity  of  phenomena ;  and  they  were  per- 
fectly distinct  and  independent  of  each  other.  This  view, 
prescribed  by  analysis,  is  confirmed  by  all  contemporary  re- 
cords, in  which  I  suppose  our  scholars  will  hardly  look  for 
the  hazy  symbolism  which  they  themselves  propose. 
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We  have  seen  that,  inteUectually  speakings  fe-  j^  opemtion 
tichism  was  more  closely  incorporated  with  human  on  the  human 
thought  than  any  other  religion ;  so  that  the  con-  Mind. 
version  into  polytheism  was  in  fact  a  decline.  But  the  effect 
of  polytheism  upon  human  imagination^  and  its  social  efiicacy, 
lendered  the  second  period  that  of  the  utmost  development  of 
the  religious  spirit^  though  its  elementary  force  was  already 
impaired.  The  religious  spirit  has  indeed  never  since  found 
so  vast  a  field,  and  so  free  a  scope,  as  under  the  rigime  of  a 
direct  and  artless  theology,  scarcely  modified,  as  yet,  by  me- 
taphysics, and  in  no  way  restrained  by  positive  conceptions, 
which  are  traceable  at  that  period  only  in  some  unconnected 
and  empirical  observations  on  the  simplest  cases  of  natural 
jAenomena.  As  all  incidents  were  attributed  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings,  theological  ideas 
most  have  governed  minds  in  a  more  varied,  determinate,  and 
uncontested  way  than  under  any  subsequent  system.  If  we 
compare  the  daily  course  of  active  life  as  it  must  have  been 
with  the  sincere  polytheist,  with  what  it  is  now  to  the  de- 
vontest  of  monotheists,  we  cannot  but  admit,  in  opposition  to 
popular  prejudice,  that  the  religious  spirit  must  have  flourished 
most  in  the  first  case, — the  understanding  of  the  polytheist 
being  beset,  on  all  occasions  and  under  the  most  varied  forms, 
by  a  multitude  of  express  theological  explanations;  so  that 
his  oommonest  operations  were  spontaneous  acts  of  special 
worship,  perpetually  kept  alive  by  a  constant  renewal  of  form 
and  object.  The  imaginary  world  then  filled  a  much  larger 
space  in  men's  minds  than  under  the  monotheistic  system,  as 
we  may  know  by  the  constant  complaints  of  Christian  teachers 
about  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  disciples  of  their  faith  up 
to  the  true  religious  point  of  view :  a  difficulty  which  could 
scarcely  have  existed  imder  the  more  familiar  and  less  abstract 
influence  of  a  polytheistic  ffidth.  Judged  by  the  proper  crite- 
rion of  all  philosophy,  its  degree  of  contrast  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  invariableness  of  natural  laws,  polytheism  is  much  more 
imperfect  than  monotheism,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  have  to 
consider  the  diminution  of  miracles  and  oracles  wherever  even 
the  Mohammedan  form  of  monotheism  has  prevailed.  Visions 
and  apparitions,  for  instance,  are  exceptional  things  in  modem 
theology,  reserved  for  a  few  privileged  persons  here  and  there, 
and  for  important  purposes ;  whereas  every  pagan  of  any  mark 
had  personal  intercourse  with  various  deities,  on  the  most 
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trifling  sabjects,  some  of  his  diyinities  being  probably  his  ida- 
tions^  more  or  less  remote. — ^The  only  specioaB  objectkm  to 
this  estimate^  as  far  as  I  know^  is  that  monotheism  is  saperior 
to  polytheism  in  inspiring  devotion.  Bat  this  objection  (be- 
sides that  it  leaves  other  ai^oments  nnaflTected)  rests  upon  a 
confosion  between  the  intellectual  and  the  social  power  of  reh- 
gious  beliefe ;  and  then  upon  a  vicious  estimate  of  the  latter, 
from  bringing  the  ancient  and  modem  habits  of  thought  too 
near  together.  Because  polytheism  pervaded  all  hunum  ac- 
tion^ it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  share  in  eadi  social  act; 
whereas  under  monotheism  its  co-operation  may  be  much 
less^  while  it  is  more  marked^  under  the  clearer  separation  of 
the  active  firom  the  speculative  life.  It  would  also  be  absurd 
to  look  to  polytheism  for  the  particular  kind  of  proaelytism, 
and  therefore  of  fanaticism^  which  is  proper  to  monotheism^ 
whose  spirit  of  exclusiveness  inspires  a  ropugnanoe  towards  all 
other  faiths,  which  could  not  be  felt  in  the  same  degree  bv 
men  who,  admitting  a  multitude  of  gods,  could  not  much 
object  to  recognize  a  few  more,  whenever  their  admissioii 
became  possible.  The  only  way  of  estimating  the  moral  and 
social  efficacy  of  polytheism  is  by  comparing  it  with  its  as- 
signed function,  in  promoting  human  progress, — ^that  functton 
being  very  unlike  the  one  appointed  to  monotheism.  In  this 
view,  we  shall  find  that  the  political  influence  of  the  one  was 
certainly  not  less  extensive  or  indispensable  than  that  of  the 
other :  so  that  this  consideration  leaves  untouched  the  various 
concurring  proofs  of  polytheism  being  the  greatest  possible 
development  of  the  religious  spirit,  which  began  to  decline, 
directly  and  rapidly,  on  assuming  the  form  of  monotheism. 

In  our  examination  of  polytheism,  I  shall  take  first  the  ^- 
entific  point  of  view;  then  the  poetic  or  artistic;  and  finally 
the  industrial. 

It  is  easily  seen  how  unfavourable  to  acienoe 
Polytheutio       jn^i;  i^  that  theological  philosophy  which  re- 

presses  all  scientific  expansion  under  the  weight 
of  detailed  religious  explanations  of  all  phenomena;  thereby 
affixing  the  stigma  of  impiety  to  every  idea  of  invariable  phy- 
sical laws.  The  superiority  of  monotheism  in  thia  view  will 
be  apparent  hereafter ;  but,  however  great  that  superiority  may 
be,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  scientific  education  began  under 
polytheism,  and  cannot  therefore  be  incompatible  with  it,  nor 
without  some  encouragement  from  it 
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The  first  consideration  is  of  the  importance  of  the  step 
taken  by  human  reason  in  rising  from  fetichism  into  poly- 
theism,— ^the  first  efibrt  of  speculative  activity^  and  the  greatest. 
In  this,  the  distinct  intellectual  life  of  our  race  b^an;  and 
this  was  the  indispensable  preparation,  without  which  the  con- 
ception of  invariable  natural  laws  could  never  have  been  formed. 
When  all  bodies  were  no  longer  supposed  to  be  divine  in  their 
nature,  the  aeoondaiy  details  of  phenomena  were  set  free  for 
observation,  without  theological  intermixture;  and  the  reli- 
gions conception  related  to  beings  distinct  from  the  body,  and 
reading  elsewhere.  The  general  conception  of  destiny  or  fate^ 
introduced  by  polytheism,  was  also  a  substantial  primitive 
ground  for  the  principle  of  the  invariableness  of  natural  laws. 
While  phenomena  must  then  have  appeared  more  irregular 
than  we  can  conceive,  polytheism  exceeded  its  aim  by  present- 
ing such  a  crowd  of  heterogeneous  and  unruly  divinities  as 
could  not  be  recondled  with  so  much  of  regularity  in  the  ex- 
ternal world  as  must  be  admitted ;  and  hence  the  creation  of 
a  particular  god  of  immutability,  whose  supremacy  must  be 
acimowledged  by  all  the  rest,  amidst  their  proper  indepen- 
dence. Thus  was  the  notion  of  Fate  the  necessary  corrective 
of  polyiheiflm,  from  which  it  is  naturally  inseparable ; — to  say 
nothing  of  the  aid  it  afforded  in  the  final  transition  to  mono- 
theism. Thus  polytheism  disclosed  an  access  to  the  ulterior 
principle  of  the  invariableness  of  natural  laws  by  subordinat- 
ing the  innumerable  wills  of  its  deities  to  some  steady  rules, 
however  obscure  those  rules  might  be :  and  it  sanctioned  this 
nascent  regularity,  in  certain  respects,  in  relation  to  the  moral 
worid,  which  was,  in  that  instance  as  in  every  other  within 
the  range  of  theology,  the  starting-point  of  all  explanations  of 
the  physical  world :  for  we  always  find  each  divinity  preserving 
his  own  characteristics,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  caprices, 
and  throughout  the  freest  excursions  of  ancient  poetry,  which 
indeed  could  not  otherwise  inspire  any  sustained  interest. — 
Again,  polytheism  engaged  the  awakened  scientific  spirit  in 
philoflophu»d  meditation,  by  establishing  a  primitive  connection 
among  human  ideas,  which  was  not  the  less  infinitely  valuable 
far  bong  chimerical  in  its  nature.  Human  conceptions  then 
exhibited  that  great  character  of  unity  of  method  and  homo- 
geneousness  of  doctrine  which  is  the  natural  condition  of  our 
reason,  and  which  haa  never  been  paralleled  since,  nor  can  be 
till  the  positive  philosophy  shall  exercise  that  frill  and  uniform 
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supremacy  which  the  theological  philosophy  exercised,  in  an 
inferior  manner,  in  its  best  days.  Under  monotheism,  this 
particular  quality  could  not  flourish,  because  some  human 
conceptions  had  passed  out  of  the  theological  philosophy^  so 
as  to  change  its  primitive  character  very  sensibly :  and  thus  it 
is  obvious  that  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  or  of  uniformity,  now 
BO  rare,  might  abound  at  a  time  when  not  only  were  concep- 
tions so  few  that  a  single  mind  could  easily  embrace  them  all, 
but  all  were  subordinated  to  a  theological  philosophy  which 
admitted  of  the  mutual  comparison  of  them  all.  Mistaken 
as  most  of  the  conclusions  necessarily  were,  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  they  were  formed  was  more  natural  than  the  philo- 
sophical anarchy  which  marks  the  modem  transition  state ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  eminent  thinkers,  especially  if  they 
belong  to  the  Catholic  school,  should  expressly  deplore,  at 
this  day,  as  a  radical  degradation  of  our  reason,  the  irre- 
vocable decline  of  that  ancient  philosophy  which,  taking  its 
stand  at  the  source  of  all  things,  left  nothing  unconnected 
and  unexplained,  by  the  uniform  application  of  its  theological 
conceptions.  It  is  certainly  impossible  not  to  admire  the  fit- 
ness of  the  theological  philosophy  to  occasion  first,  and  then 
encourage,  the  first  expansion  of  our  reason,  by  administering 
material  and  guidance  to  its  activity,  till  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge allowed  a  higher  system  to  supersede  its  provisional 
protection.  And  if  we  consider  the  determination  of  the 
fiiture  to  be  the  end  of  all  philosophical  speculation,  we  shall 
see  how  theological  divination  opened  the  way  for  scientific 
prevision,  notwithstanding  the  antagonism  in  which  they  must 
finally  stand,  and  by  which  the  superiority  of  the  positire 
philosophy  is  established,  on  condition  of  that  complete  gene- 
ralization which  remains  at  present  unaccomplished. 

In  a  more  special  and  direct  way  we  can  see  how  the  poly- 
theistic system  aided,  in  the  midst  of  its  fictions  and  inspi- 
rations, the  development  of  a  certain  capacity  of  observation 
and  induction,  so  far,  at  least,  as  affording  it  a  vast  fiield  and 
an  attractive  aim,  by  connecting  all  phenomena  with  the  des- 
tiny of  Man,  as  the  chief  object  of  divine  government.  The 
superstitions  which  now  appear  the  most  absurd, — such  as  di- 
vination by  the  flight  of  birds,  the  entrails  of  victims,  etc., — 
had  a  really  progressive  philosophical  character,  as  keeping  aUve 
the  stimulus  to  steady  observation  of  phenomena,  wluch  oould 
not  otherwise  have  offered  any  permanent  interest.     However 
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fiuidiiil  the  objects  of  all  kinds  of  observation,  they  were 
thereby  collected  for  a  better  use  at  a  future  time,  and  would 
not  liave  been  collected  at  all  in  any  other  way.  As  Kepler 
ofasenred,  astrological  chimeras  long  sustained  the  taste  for 
astronomical  observations,  after  having  created  it ;  and  ana- 
tomy may  have  gained  as  much  by  the  pretensions  of  sooth- 
sayers to  ascertain  the  future  by  the  study  of  the  liver,  the 
heart,  the  Imigs,  etc.,  of  sacrificial  animals.  There  are  phe- 
nomena even  now  which,  by  their  want  of  subjection  to  any 
saentific  theory,  make  us  almost  sorry  that  this  primitive  in- 
stitution of  observations,  with  all  its  dangers,  should  have  been 
destroyed  before  it  coidd  be  properly  replaced,  or  the  mere 
pieservation  of  its  results  be  guaranty.  Such,  for  instance, 
^,  in  concrete  physics,  the  greater  number  of  meteorological 
phenomena,  and  particularly  those  of  thimder,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  augury,  were  the  subject  of  scrupulous  and  continuous 
obaerration  in  ancient  times.  An  unprejudiced  mind  may  la- 
ment the  total  loss  of  the  observations  which  the  Etruscan 
augurs,  for  instance,  were  collecting  through  a  long  course  of 
^,  and  which  our  philosophy  could  make  use  of  at  this  day, 
to  fair  better  purpose  than  our  meteorological  materials  com- 
piled without  rational  guidance.  The  registers  of  the  augurs 
could  hardly  have  been  worse  kept  than  ours ;  and  a  determi- 
^te  end  being  indispensable  to  all  true  observation,  any  theory 
is  better  than  none.  The  same  course  of  remark  may  extend 
to  all  orders  of  facts,  without  excepting  even  intellectual  and 
iiioral  phenomena,  which  had  been  delicately  observed  in  all 
their  connections,  with  a  view  to  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
Such  incessant  perseverance  as  the  ancients  devoted  to  this 
^dy  is  to  be  looked  for  nowhere  else  but  under  the  future 
P^alence  of  positive  philosophy. 

Such  is  the  scientific  aspect  of  polytheism, — the  least  fa- 
vourable of  its  aspects.  Its  influence  upon  the  fine  arts  is 
more  easily  appreciable  and  less  dispute.  Our  concern  is 
however  more  with  the  source  of  the  influence  than  with  the 
results. 

Through  a  confusion  of  philosophy  with  poetry,    ^  ,   ,  .  . 
it  is  a  common  mistake  to  attribute  too  much  to   ^^^^ 
the  fine  arts  in  an  infant  state  of  society,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  the  intellectual  basis  of  its  economy.     But 
philosophy  and  poetry  have  at  all  times  been  distinct,  even 
^^^fore  they  had  obtained  their  proper  denominations,  and 
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during  the  long  period  when  they  were  cultivated  by  the  same 
individual  minds^ — if  we  except  what  no  one  means  by  poetij 
— ^the  mnemonic  expedient  by  which  religious^  morale  and  scien- 
tific formulas  were  versified,  to  aid  their  transmission.  Through 
all  gradations  of  savage  life,  the  social  influence  of  poetry  and 
the  other  fine  arts  was  secondary  to  the  theological,  to  which 
it  lent  aid,  and  by  which  it  was  protected,  but  which  it  could 
never  supersede.     Homer  was,  alter  all  that  has  been  said,  no 
philosopher  or  sage,  and  much  less  a  priest  or  a  legislator; 
but  his  lofty  intelligenoe  was  imbued  with  the  best  that  human 
thought  had  produced  in  all  departments,  as  has  been  the  case 
since  with  all  men  of  poetic  or  artistic  genius,  of  whom  he 
will  ever  be  the  most  eminent  type.    Plato,  who  must  have 
understood  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  would  certainly  not  have 
excluded  the  most  general  of  the  fine  arts  firom  his  Utxqoa  if 
its  influence  had  been  so  fundamental  in  the  economy  of  an- 
cient societies  as  is  conmionly  supposed.    Then,  as  in  every 
other  age,  the  rise  and  action  of  the  various  foie  arts  wcr 
occasioned  by  a  pre-existing  and  universally-admitted  philo- 
sophy, which  was  only  more  especially  favourable  to  them  in 
the  earliest  times.     The  faculties  of  expression  have  never  di- 
rectly overruled  those  of  conception;   and  any  inversicm  of 
this  elementary  relation  would  directly  tend  to  the  diaorgani- 
ssation  of  the  human  economy,  individual  and  social,  by  aban- 
doning the  conduct  of  our  Hfe  to  faculties  which  can  do  no 
more  than  soften  and  adorn  it.     The  guiding  philosophy  of 
that  day  was  very  difiierent  from  ours;  but  not  the  less  were 
the  men  of  that  day  guided  by  their  philosophy ;  and  what  is 
accessory  now  was,  in  like  manner,  accessory  theiL     Manv 
eminent  persons  in  antiquity  were  almost  insensible  to  tk 
charms  of  poetry  and  art,  while  representing  to  us  very  power- 
fully the  corresponding  social  state;  and,  conversely,  modern 
peoples  are  very  far  from  resembling  the  ancient,  though  the 
taste  for  poetry,  music,  painting,  etc.,  is  purified  and  extended 
more  and  more ;  tax  indeed  beyond  what  it  could  have  been 
in  any  early  society,  considering  the  slaves,  who  always  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  population.    This  being  explained,  we  may 
understand  how  admirable  was  the  influence  of  polytheisin 
in  raising  the  fine  arts  to  a  degree  of  social  power  whlic^  has 
never  been  equalled  since,  for  want  of  sufB^ciently  fisnrourahle 
conditions.     Fetichism  favoured  the  poetic  and  artistic  de- 
velopment of  humanity,  by  transferring  the  human  sense  of 
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existence  to  all  external  objects;  and  to  apprehend  the  fnll 
meaning  of  this^  we  must  consider  that  the  sesthetic  faculties 
relate  more  to  the  affective  than  to  the  intellectual  life^  the 
latter  not  admitting  of  any  expression  or  imitation  which  can 
be  strongly  felt  or  fairly  judged  by  interpreter  or  spectator. 
Haying  seen  how  decided  was  the  preponderance  of  the  af- 
fective life  under  fetichism^  we  perceive  how  genial  the  period 
must  have  been  to  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music^  which  were 
the  earliest  of  the  class.  The  external  world  can  never  since 
have  been  in  snchfamiliar  accordance  with  the  soul  of  Man  as 
when  all  that  he  saw  was  aUve  with  his  life^  and  subordinated 
to  his  destiny.  The  too  rare  fragments  of  fetich  poetiy  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  or  over  from  distant  tribes,  show  this 
superiority  with  regard  to  inanimate  beings,  which  have,  in  all 
succeeding  states,  been  much  less  adapted  for  poetic,  and  less 
fltill  for  musical,  use.  Polytheism  compensated  in  part  for  this 
kind  of  aesthetic  inferiority  by  the  ingenious  expecQent  of  me- 
tamorphoses, which  at  least  preserved  the  intervention  of  sen- 
timent and  passion  in  inoi^anic  life ;  inferior  in  poetic  enexgy 
as  was  this  indirect  vestige  of  affective  life  to  the  primitive 
conception  of  a  direct,  personal,  and  continuous  vitality.  But, 
as  the  moral  world  must  be  the  main  object  of  the  fine  arts, 
the  one  respect  in  which  fetichism  favoured  them  was  of  small 
importance  in  comparison  with  the  vast  advantages  they  ob- 
tained under  polytheism :  and  this  it  is  which,  having  esta- 
blished the  starting-point  of  art  in  an  earlier  period,  we  are 
now  to  consider. 

The  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  is  favoured  by  that  pecu- 
liar attribute  of  polytheism, — ^its  encouragement  of  the  ima- 
gination, which  it  exalts  over  the  reason ;  giving  to  the  race 
a  second  age  analogous  to  the  corresponding  period  of  the  in- 
dividual mind;  as  the  stage  of  fetichism  corresponded  with 
the  first  period  of  individual  experience, — ^that  of  sentiment. 
This  fostering  of  the  aesthetic  fi&culties  by  polytheism  is  no 
doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the  error  which  supposes  polytheism 
to  be  altogether  a  poetical  creation :  whereas  the  theological 
system  existed  first,  and  then  produced  the  fine  arts,  though 
llie  intellectual  and  social  function  of  poetry  and  the  other 
arts  must  be  more  conspicuous  and  considerable  under  that 
regime  than  under  those  which  succeeded.  Under  polythe- 
ism, the  KSthetic  feunilties  had  a  direct,  though  accessory  par- 
ticipation in  theological  operations  of  the  first  consequence; 
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whereas^  under  monotheism  they  had  no  higher  office  than 
being  ooncemed  in  worship^  or,  at  most^  in  the  propagation 
of  religion,  withont  any  share  in  the  dogmatic  part  of  the 
system.  Under  polytheism,  when  philosophy  had  introduced 
any  new  divinity,  to  exphdn  physical  or  moral  phenomena, 
poetry  took  np  the  work,  by  conferring  on  the  abstract  and 
indeterminate  being  a  costume,  manners,  and  a  history,  suit- 
able to  Us  function ;  thus  giving  to  the  conception  the  con- 
crete character  which  was  indispensable  to  its  social  and  CTen 
mental  efficacy.  In  fetichism,  sJl  the  divinities  were  concrete, 
and  nothing  else ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  fine  arts  had  at- 
tained a  kmd  of  dogmatic  function  under  polytheism  that 
they  could  realize  their  full  expansion ;  and  when  they  did, 
they  enjoyed  an  authority  and  consideration  which  they  could 
not  retain  under  monotheism. — ^Again,  fetidusm  could  not 
extend,  without  great  delay  and  difficulty,  to  the  explanation 
of  the  moral  world :  on  the  contrary,  its  moral  intuition 
served  as  the  basis  of  its  conception  c^  the  physical  world: 
whereas  we  see  in  polytheism  the  great  pn^ressive  quality  of 
applicability  to  moral  and  even  social  phenomena.  Thus,  it 
was  in  its  second  stage  that  theological  philosophy  became 
universal,  by  being  extended  to  that  province  which  became 
more  and  more  important  to  it,  and  which  is  now  all  that  is 
left  of  it.  There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  aesthetic  impor- 
tance of  the  extension  of  the  polytheistic  philosophy  to  moral 
and  social  phenomena,  which  must  ever  be  the  chief  domain 
of  the  fine  arts. — Once  more,  polytheism  is  favourable  to 
those  arts,  popular  as  is  their  character,  by  giving  them  so 
popular  a  basis  as  a  system  of  familiar  and  universal  opi- 
nions, by  which  the  arts  were  made  an  expression  of  what  was 
in  every  mind,  and  the  active  interpreter  and  the  passive  spec- 
tator were  brought  into  moral  harmony.  The  want  of  such 
harmony  is  the  main  cause  of  the  feeble  effect  produced  bv 
the  greatest  modern  works  of  art,  conceived,  as  they  are, 
without  faith,  and  judged  without  conviction,  and  therefore 
exciting  in  us  no  impressions  less  abstract  and  more  popular 
than  those  general  ones  which  are  a  consequence  of  our 
human  nature.  Now,  no  succeeding  religion  was  ever  so  po- 
pular as  polytheism  at  its  best  period ; — certainly  not  mono- 
theism, in  its  utmost  splendour ;  for  polytheism  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  great  moral  imperfections,  which  extended  and  sus- 
tained its  popular  power  only  too  well : — and  it  is  only  bom 
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positive  philosopliy^  mth  its  system  of  settled  and  unanimous 
opinioDB,  that  we  can  hope  for  any  great  expansion  of  the  fine 
arts,  in  congeniaUty  with  the  spirit  of  modem  civilization. 

ThiSy  then^  is  one  of  the  services  rendered  to  humanity  by 
polytheism ;  and  a  great  service  it  is,  as  sesthetic  advancement 
is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  "human  progression.     The  aes- 
thetic faculties  are,  in  a  manner^  interm^ate  between  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties ;  their  end  connecting  them 
with  the  one,  and  their  means  with  the  other.     By  acting  at 
cmce  on  the  mind  and  the  heart,  their  development  must  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  agents  of  education,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  that  we  can  conceive.    In  the  rare  cases  in 
which  the  intellectual  life  of  the  individual  has  been  too  ab- 
sorbing, the  fine  arts  can  revive  the  moral  life,  long  neglected 
or  disdained :  and,  with  the  great  majority  of  men,  the  con- 
verse effect  may  be  no  less  salutary.    In  them  the  intellectual 
life  is  benumbed  by  their  affective  activity;  and  the  sesthetic 
development,  besides  its  own  permanent  importance,  serves 
as  an  indispensable  preparation  for  its  mental  progress.     This 
is  the  special  phase  which  humanity  must  assume  imder  the 
direction  of  polytheism ;  and  thus  is  attained  the  first  degree 
of  intellectual  life,  through  a  gentle  and  irresistible  influence, 
firaught  with  delight,  independently  of  its  mental  action,  pro- 
perly so  caUed.     Our  daily  observation  of  individual  develop- 
ment diows  the  value  of  this  service,  by  making  it  clear  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  way  of  awakening  and  sustaining 
any  speculative  activity  but  such  as  arises  under  the  imme- 
diate stimulus  that  our  human  necessities  afford  to  our  feeble 
intelligence;  and  the  manifestation  of  some  interest  in  the 
fine  arts  will  ever  be  the  commonest  symptom  of  the  birth  of 
the  spiritual  life.     It  is  true  this  is  but  an  early  stage  in  hu- 
man education,  which  must  be  imperfect  till  the  reason  gains 
the  ascendancy  over  the  imagination ;  but  if,  under  fetichism, 
it  waa  an  advance  that  sentiment  should  prevail  over  the  ani- 
nud  life;  and  again,  that  imagination  should  obtain  an  ascen- 
dancy over  sentiment,  it  is  clear  that  polytheism  is  a  great 
step  forward  towards  the  settled  and  normal  state  of  that  pre- 
valence of  reason  in  the  human  mind  which  is  aided  by  mo- 
notheism, and  will  be  perfected  by  the  complete  establishment 
of  positive  philosophy.    While  the  sesthetic  and  the  scientific 
spirit  difier  widely  firom  each  other,  they  each  employ,  in 
their  own  way,  the  same  original  faculties  of  the  brain ;  so 
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that  the  first  kind  of  inteDectiud  activity  serves  as  an  intro- 
doctian  to  the  second,  without  dispensiiig  witii  a  special  inter- 
Tention  which  we  shall  consider  when  we  come  to  renew  the 
operation  of  monotheism.    No  donbt,  the  analytical  and  ab- 
stract spirit  of  scientific  obserratian  df  the  external  world  is 
radicslly  dirtinct  from  the  synthetic  and  concrete  spirit  of 
ssthetic  observation,  which  seises  the  human  aspect  only  of 
all  phenomena,  by  contemplating  their  actual  inllnenoe  on 
Man,  in  his  mond  relations;  bat  not  the  leas  have  ibesy  an 
all-important  interest  in  common,  in  the  disposition  to  obsene 
aocoratdy,  and  thearefiire  to  institate  intellectaal  precantioDs 
of  an  analogous  kind  sgainst  error  in  either  case.     The  ana- 
logy is  yet  more  complete  in  whatever  concerns  the  study  of 
Man  himself,  in  which  the  philosopher  and  the  artist  have  equal 
need  of  some  identical  idess,  of  which  they  make  diffisrent 
uses.    The  hidden  aflbuty  which  unites  the  one  and  the  other 
spirit,  through  all  their  characteristic  differences,  csnnot  there- 
fore be  denied ;  nor  that  the  moie  rapid  development  of  die 
first  is  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  slower  growth  of 
the  last :  and  if  this  relation  becomes  manifest,  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance, among  the  leadens  of  intellectual  culture,  it  csnnot 
but  extend  in  time  to  the  passive  multitude.    TVliat  I  hare 
said  would  be  confirmed  at  every  step,  if  the  nature  of  this 
work  admitted  of  a  dose  comparison  ot  the  stages  of  progree- 
sion  of  the  two  orders  of  ideas, — Hie  eesthetic  and  the  sden- 
tific ;  and  also  if  I  could  speak  separately  of  each  art,  and 
show  the  order  of  their  rise  and  expansion.    My  limits  for- 
bid me  to  do  this :  and  I  can  only  assert  what  ew&ry  student 
can  verify  for  himself,  that  each  art  has  preceded  others  in 
proportion  to  its  more  general  nature;  that  is,  in  proportkiD 
to  tiie  variety  and  completeness  of  its  power  of  expression,— 
apart  firom  its  distinctness  and  force.    According  to  this  test, 
the  aesthetic  series  b^ina  with  poetry,  and  proceeds  tfarougb 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  and,  finally,  architecture. 

We  now  see  that  tiie  excellence  of  the  fine  arts  in  ancient 
times  presents  no  such  paradox  as  is  usually  supposed ;  and 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  aesthetic  fiEtfnal* 
ties  of  Man  have  declined,  morely  because  their  exercise  is 
not  so  prominent,  nor  so  fitvoured  bv  circumstanceB^  as  in  thr 
age  of  polytheism.  Without  renewmg  the  controviasy  about 
the  ancients  and  modems,  we  may  point  to  unquestiauable 
evidences  that  human  Acuities  have  not  declined,  even  in  xe> 
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gud  to  the  fine  arts^  by  passiiig  thiongh  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  first  of  them^  Poetry,  our  progress  is 
moontestable.  Even  in  the  epic  fonn>  which  is  least  congenial 
with  modem  civilization,  we  can  hardly  find  nobler  poetic 
genius  in  any  age  than  that  of  Dante  or  Milton^  nor  an  ima« 
gination  so  powerful  as  that  of  Arioeto.  In  dramatic  poetry^ 
where  shall  we  find  a  parallel  to  Shakspere  and  the  drama- 
tiats  of  hia  age  in  England^  and  ComeiUe^  Racine^  and  Moliere 
in  France?  Though  Music  does  not  fill  such  a  space  in  hu- 
man life  now  as  in  ancient  times,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  snperi(»rity  of  modem  Italian  and  German  music  to 
that  of  the  ancients,  which  comprehended  no  harmony^  and 
consisted  of  only  simple  and  uniform  melodies^  in  which  mea* 
sure  was  the  diief  means  of  expression.  In  Painting,  not 
only  is  there  a  prodigious  advance  in  technical  methods^  but 
in  the  loftiest  moral  expression;  and  all  antiquity  produced 
nothing  comparable  to  the  works  of  Bafiaelle^  or  of  many 
other  modem  painters.  If  there  is  a  real  exception  in  the 
case  of  Sculpture,  it  is  easily  explained  by  a  r^erence  to  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  ancients,  whidi  familiarized  them 
more  with  the  study  of  the  human  form.  As  to  Architecture^ 
besides  the  improvement  of  the  industrial  part  of  it  in  modem 
times,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  esthetic  superiority,  as 
Khown  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the 
moral  power  of  the  art  attains  a  sublime  perfection  which  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  temples  of  antiquity,  not- 
withstanding the  charm  of  their  regularity.  And  all  tlus  pro- 
gress has  ti^en  place  amidst  a  civilisation  in  which  sesthetic 
eidtements  have  hitherto  been  much  less  inherent  than  in 
that  of  earlier  times.  As  it  is  the  functicm  of  the  fine  arts  to 
represent  our  moral  and  social  life,  it  is  dear  that,  while  they 
are  adapted  to  all  phases  of  human  existence,  they  must  be 
most  conspicuous  where  the  diaracter  of  society  is  most  ho- 
mogeneoua  and  settled,  and  therefore  best  fitted  for  dear  and 
de&Eute  representation ;  a  condition  which  was  afforded,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  by  ancient  sodeties,  under  the  empire  of  poly*- 
Modem  sodety,  on  the  contrary,  has  been,  firom  the 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  long  stage  of  transition,  di- 
rected by  mcmotheism, — iiie  social  state  presenting  no  stable 
and  marked  aspect,  and  the  philosophy  fiivoiuing  scientific  more 
than  sesthetic  devdopment.  All  influMices  have  thus  concurred 
to  retard  the  course  of  the  fine.arts;  and  yet,  all  evidence  proves 
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to  aasome  its  rational  character,  under  the  corresponding  in- 
fluence of  the  positive  spirit,  which  must  give  it  a  wiser  and 
bolder  direction  as  it  enters  upon  its  great  new  field. 

We  must  remember  that  in  those  early  days  war  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  man,  and  that  we  should  entirely  misjudge 
ancient  iildustry  if  we  left  out  of  view  the  arts  of  military 
life.  Those  arts  must  have  been  the  most  important  of  all, 
while  they  were  the  easiest  to  improve.  Man's  first  utensils 
have  always  been  arms,  to  employ  against  beasts  or  his  rivals. 
His  skill  and  sagacity  were  engaged  through  many  centuries^ 
in  instituting  and  improving  miUtary  apparatus,  oflTensive  or 
defensive;  and  such  efforts^  besides  fulfilling  their  immediate 
purpose,  aided  the  progress  of  subsequent  industry,  to  which 
it  afforded  many  happy  suggestions.  In  this  connection,  we 
must  always  r^ard  the  socisd  state  of  antiquity  as  inverse  to 
our  own,  in  which  war  has  become  a  merely  accessory  affair. 
In  antiquity,  as  now  among  savages,  the  greatest  efforts  of 
human  industry  related  to  war;  in  regard  to  which  it  accom* 
plished  prodigies,  especially  in  the  management  of  sieges. 
Among  us,  though  the  vast  improvements  in  mechanical  and 
chemiod  arts  have  introduced  important  military  changes,  the 
system  of  military  implements  is  far  less  advanced,  in  com- 
parison with  our  resources  as  a  whole,  than  it  was,  under  the 
same  comparison,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Thus,  we 
cannot  form  a  judgment  of  the  influence  of  polytheism  upon 
the  industrial  devdopment  of  the  human  race  unless  we  give 
its  due  place  to  the  military  branch  of  the  arts  of  life. 

The  social  aptitude  of  polytheism  remains  to   ^^cul  attri- 
be  considered,  under  its  two  points  of  view, — ^the   butes  of  Poly- 
political  and  the  moral, — ^the  first  of  which  was   ^^^easm, 
necessarily  preponderant;   and  the  second  of  which  shows 
more  than  any  other  aspect  the  radical  imperfection  of  this 
phase  of  the  theological  philosophy. 

The  polytheistic  priesthood  was  the  first  social  corporation 
which  could  obtain  sufficient  leisure  and  dignity  to  devote  it- 
self to  the  study  of  science,  art,  and  industry,  which  polythe- 
ism encouraged,  and  to  which  ambition  urged  the  priesthood, 
no  less  than  their  vocation  called  them.  The  political  conse- 
quences of  such  an  establishment,  in  influencing  the  economy 
of  ancient  society,  are  what  we  must  next  ascertain.  In  its 
earUest  age,  the  human  race  always  discloses  the 
germs  of  the  chief  political  powers,  temporal  and      ^o%* 
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practical,  spiritual  and  theoretical.  Of  the  first  dass,  mili- 
tary qualities,  strength  and  courage  first,  prudence  and  cim- 
ning  afterwards,  are  the  immediate  basis  of  active  authorily; 
even  if  it  be  temporary.  Of  the  second  class  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  aged,  which  performs  the  office  of  transmitting  the 
experience  and  the  traditions  of  the  tribe,  and  which  soon  ac- 
quires a  consultative  power,  even  among  populations  whose 
means  of  subsistence  are  so  precarious  and  insufficient  as  to 
require  the  mournful  sacrifice  of  decrepit  relatives.  With 
this  natural  authority  is  connected  another  elementary  influ- 
ence,— ^that  of  women, — ^which  has  always  been  an  important 
domestic  auxiliary,  bringing  sentiment  to  the  aid  of  reason, 
to  modify  the  direct  exercise  of  material  supremacy.  These 
rudiments  of  all  succeeding  establishments  of  authority  would 
not  have  passed  beyond  their  incipient  stage,  if  polytbeism 
had  not  attached  them  to  the  double  institution  of  regular 
worship  and  a  distinct  priesthood,  which  afford  the  only  means 
of  admitting  anything  like  a  social  organization  amcmg  scat- 
tered families.  This  is  the  chief  political  destination  of  die 
theological  philosophy ;  and  it  is  in  this,  its  second  stage,  that 
we  see  how  its  social  prerogative  results  firom  the  rise  of  com- 
mon opinions  on  sul^ects  the  most  interesting  to  Man,  and 
of  a  speculative  class  which  must  be  the  organ  of  those  opi- 
nions. It  is  in  this  way,  and  not  so  much  from  fiMun  or  hopes 
of  a  future  life,  that  religious  doctrines  have  been  efficacioos 
in  a  social  sense.  The  political  influence  of  religious  doctrine 
has  never  been  great:  its  operation  is  essentially  moral; 
though  even  under  this  aspect,  we  are  too  apt  to  confonnd 
with  it  the  repressive  or  guiding  pow^  inherent  in  the  exiit- 
ence  of  any  system  of  common  opinions.  Moreover,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  rehgious  doctrine  acquired  socud  im- 
portance only  at  a  late  period  of  polytheism;  and  it  was 
under  monotheism  that  that  importance  reached  its  heigbt; 
as  we  shall  presently  see.  It  is  true,  there  has  been  no  age 
in  which  Man  did  not  yield  to  the  natural  desire  and  empposi- 
tion  of  his  own  eternal  existence,  past  and  future;  a  tendency 
which  it  is  perfectiy  easy  to  explain ;  but  this  natural  bdia 
exists  long  before  it  admits  of  any  social  or  even  moral  i^ 
plication, — ^first,  because  theological  theories  are  very  slowly 
extended  to  human  and  social  phenomena;  and  again,  bcs 
cause,  when  this  is  effected,  and  the  guidance  of  human  affiyrs 
has  become  the  chief  function  of*  the  gods,  it  ia  on  the  pre- 
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sent,  and  not  on  a  future  life  that  the  strongest  emotions  of 
hope  and  fear  are  concentred.  The  poems  of  Homer  show 
how  new  were  the  moral  theories  of  polytheism  relating  to 
future  reward  and  punishment^  bj  the  eagerness  of  the  wisest 
minds  to  propagate  a  belief  so  useful,  and  so  little  known 
among  the  most  advanced  peoples :  and  the  books  of  Moses 
show  that|  even  in  a  state  of  premature  monotheism,  the  rude 
Hebrew  nation,  not  yet  susceptible  of  the  idea  of  eternal  jus- 
tice, feared  only  the  direct  and  temporal  wrath  of  its  formi- 
dable deity. 

In  the  social  phase  presented  by  polytheism,  .,«.  , . 
after  the  eatablishment  of  common  opinions,  and  ^"^^P* 
a  ^eculatiye  chiss  as  their  organ,  the  nature  of  the  worship 
was  well  adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  time,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous and  yaried  festivals,  fieiTonrable  to  the  advancement  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  supplying  a  sufficient  ground  for  assemblages  of 
a  population  of  some  extent,  connected  by  a  common  language. 
The  festivals  of  Greece  preserved  their  high  social  importance, 
as  a  bond  and  reconciliation  of  conflicting  nations,  till  ab- 
sorbed by  the  power  of  Bome.  If  no  power  but  that  of  the 
theological  philosophy  could  oi^anize  even  the  games  of  th^ 
ancients^  it  ib  not  surprising  that  all  natural  authorities  should 
repair  for  sanction  to  tlus  source,  which  alone  could  give  any 
extension  and  durability  to  their  social  influence ;  and  hence 
the  theocratic  character  which  invests  all  modes  of  primitive 
government. 

Passing  from  the  passive  establishment  of  a  so-  . 

dal  Qi^anisation  to  its  active  existence,— the  first  ^^^^^^^^ 
consideration  is  that  life  was  then  military  by  ne- 
cessity, not  only  from  the  conformity  of  war  with  the  propen- 
sities cf  the  age,  but  from  its  being  the  only  means  of  render- 
ing the  politi^  organism  durable  and  progressive.  It  had  a 
higher  and  more  general  function  in  extending  human  asso* 
ciations,  and  devoting  the  most  nmnerous  classes  to  an  indus* 
trial  life.  When  we  speak  of  the  civilizing  qualities  of  modem 
war,  we  commit  the  great  nustake  of  estimating  absolutely 
what  can  be  only  relative,  and  supposing  that  to  be  true  of  our 
own  time  which  was  true  only  of  a  totolly  different  age  :  but 
if  restricted  to  the  social  state  of  the  ancients,  or  to  that  of 
any  population  at  the  same  stage  of  progress,  it  is  emphatically 
true  that  war  was  a  means  of  civilization.  By  the  annexation 
of  secondary  populations  to  a  preponderant  one,  human  society 
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was  enlai^ed  in  the  only  way  then  possible ;  while  the  domi- 
nion of  the  conquering  nation  could  not  be  established  or  main- 
tained but  by  the  repression  of  the  military  activity  of  each 
annexed  population ;  and  thus  was  peace  preserved  among  the 
subordinates^  and  opportunity  was  afforded  for  their  induction 
into  an  industrial  mode  of  life.  Such  is  the  process  by  which 
human  societies  were  disciplined^  extended^  reconstituted,  and 
led  on  to  their  subsequent  mode  of  -existence.  There  cannot 
be  a  happier  instance  of  the  power  of  intellectual  and  moral 
superiority  than  this,  which  shows  us  how  propensities  which, 
in  every  other  carnivorous  being,  lead  only  to  the  brutal  de- 
velopment of  the  destructive  instincts,  become  the  natural 
means  of  civilization.  We  need  no  further  proof  of  the  apti- 
tude of  polytheism  to  sustain  and  direct  the  rise  of  miUtaiy 
activity.  We,  who  make  a  broad  division  between  the  spi- 
ritual and  the  temporal,  are  apt  to  say  that  the  ancients  hid 
no  religious  wars :  but  if  this  is  in  any  sense  true,  it  is  be- 
cause all  their  wars  had  more  or  less  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter; their  gods  being  then  national  deities,  mingling  their 
conflicts  with  those  of  their  peoples,  and  sharing  their  triumphs 
and  reverses.  There  was  something  of  this  in  the  fierce  wars 
of  fetichism,  though  the  family  character  of  the  divinities 
precluded  them  from  any  considerable  political  efficacy ;  but 
the  gods  of  polytheism  had  precisely  that  degree  of  generality 
which  allowed  them  to  call  entire  peoples  to  their  standards, 
while  they  were  national  enough  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
warrior  spirit.  In  a  system  which  admitted  of  an  almost  inde- 
finite addition  of  new  gods,  the  only  possible  proselytism  was  in 
subjecting  the  gods  of  the  vanquished  to  those  of  the  victor ;  but 
it  certainly  always  existed,  under  that  characteristic  form,  in 
ancient  wars,  in  which  it  must  have  largely  contributed  to  excite 
mutual  ardour,  even  among  combatants  who  practised  an  analo- 
gous worship,  but  each  of  whom  yet  had  their  national  god  fa- 
miliarly incorporated  with  the  whole  of  their  special  history. 
The  social  operation  of  polytheism  was,  while  stimulating  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  to  incorporate  subject  nations  with  the  vic- 
torious one,  permitting  each  to  preserve  its  own  faith  and 
worship,  on  condition  of  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  the 
victorious  deities ;  a  procedure  which,  under  that  r(gime,  re- 
quired no  subversion  of  any  religious  economy.  Under  this 
military  aspect,  polytheism  is  superior,  not  only  to  fetichism, 
but  even  to  monotheism.    Monotheism  is  adapted  to  the  more 
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pacific  existence  of  more  advanced  societies,  and  does  hot 
urge  to  war,  in  their  case,  but  rather  discourages  it :  while, 
with  regard  to  less  advanced  nations,  it  does  not,  because  it 
cannot,  seek  the  annexation  of  other  £Edths,  but  is  instigated 
by  its  own  exclusive  character  to  annihilate  or  degrade  con- 
quered idolaters,  unless  they  redeem  themselves  by  imme- 
(iiate  conversion.  The  Jews,  the  Mohammedans,  and  others 
who  passed  over  prematurely  into  an  abortive  monotheism 
before  they  were  socially  prepared  for  the  change,  are  remark- 
able instances  of  this.  It  is  unquestionable  that  these  are 
the  qualities  which  specially  adapt  polytheism  to  direct  the 
military  development  of  ancient  society. 

Among  the  accessory  resources  of  the  poly- 
theistic system,  we  may  note  the  quality  by  which   ^^^^ 
it  secured  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  strict  military  discipline,  whose  prescriptions  were  easily 
placed  under  the  guanUanship  of  a  suitable  divine  protection, 
by  means  of  oracles,  augury,  etc.,  always  applicable  under  a 
regolar  system  of  supernatural  communication,  organized  by 
polytheiBm,  and  repressed  by  monotheism.     We  must  bear  in 
mind  the  spontaneous  sincerity  which  r^ulated  the  use  of 
those  means  which  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  jugglery,  for 
want  of  carrying  ourselves  back  to  an  intellectual  condition  in 
which  theologiod  conceptions  were  blended  with  all  human 
acts,  and  the  simplest  movements  of  human  reason  were 
adorned  by  a  religious  consecration.     If  ancient  history  offers 
some  rare  instances  of  deliberately  false  oracles. having  been 
published  for  political  purposes,  it  never  fidls  to.  exhibit  also 
the  small  success  of  such  miserable  expedients,  through  the 
radical  connection  of  minds,  which  must  prevent  some  firom 
firmly  believing  what  others  have  foiled.     There  is,  again,  the 
power  of  apotheosis,  much  underrated  by  us :  a  power  pecu- 
liar to  this  second  religious  period,  and  which  tended  to  foster 
in  the  highest  degree,  among  superior  minds,  every  kind  of 
active  enthusiasm,  and  especially  military  fervour.     The  im- 
mortal beatification  proposed  by  monotheism  was  a  poor  sub- 
stitute, because  apotheosis  under  polytheism  gratified  the  uni- 
venal  idea  of  unlimited  life,  and  added  to  it  the  special  pri- 
^ege  of  promising  to  vigorous  spirits  the  eternal  activity  of 
those  instincts  of  pride  and  ambition  which  were  the  great 
charm  of  life  in  their  eyes.     When  we  judge  of  this  resource 
by  the  degradation  it  exhibited  in  the  decrepitude  of  poly- 
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theism,  when  it  was  applied  to  the  wont  ralen,  and  had  be* 
come  a  sort  of  mortuary  formali^,  we  lose  all  conception  of 
its  power  in  the  days  of  ftith  and  energy,  when  eminent  per* 
sons  might  hope,  by  a  worthy  fulfilment  of  their  social  destuu' 
tion,  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  gods  or  demigods,  after  the  example 
of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  oth^s.  This  consideration  may 
show  how  all  the  political  enei^es  of  the  religious  spirit  were 
applied  by  polytheism  as  far  as  their  nature  admitted,  so  that 
nothing  remained  but  for  their  intensity  to  decline.  This  de* 
cline,  so  mourned  at  the  time  as  depriving  mankind  of  oie 
of  its  most  powerful  actuating  £3rces,  but  in  no  way  hindering 
social  development,  may  teach  us  the  value  of  analogous  w^ 
prehensions  in  our  own  day,  when  men  anticipate  social  de- 
generacy jGrom  the  extinction  of  the  theologicid  regime  which 
mankind  is  discovering  to  be  unnecessary. 
Two  dhavwy  Our  next  consideration  must  be  of  the  radical 

terutiotof  the  conditions  of  the  corresponding  rfyime,  whose 
pohty.  3JJ2I  and  spirit  we  have  been  reviewing :  in  oUier 

words,  we  must  examine  the  chief  characteristics  which, 
common  to  all  the  forms  of  such  a  rfyime,  are  evidently  indis- 
g^  pensable  to  its  practical  organization.     These  ue 

^^^'  the  institution  of  Slavery,  and  the  confounding 

of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  which  togeth^  consti- 
tute the  main  difference  between  the  polytheistic  organism  of 
ancient,  and  the  monotheistic  organism  df  modem  societies. 

We  are  all  aware  how  indispensable  Slavery  was  to  thesodal 
economy  of  antiquity ;  but  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  priih 
eiple  of  that  relation.  We  have  only  to  extend  to  the  indi* 
vidual  case  the  explanation  hitherto  applied  to  nations,  of  the 
warlike  destination  of  ancient  society,  as  a  necessary  means  of 
progression.  It  is  easily  seen  how  slavery  was  engendered  by 
war,  which  was  its  chief  source,  and  its  fiiBt  general  corrective. 
The  righteous  horror  with  which  we  regard  existing  slaveij 
naturally  blinds  us  to  the  immense  progression  which  it  con- 
stituted and  caused  when  it  everywhere  succeeded  to  canni- 
balism or  the  sacrifice  of  captives,  and  the  conqueror,  curbing 
his  vindictive  passions,  could  become  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages he  might  derive  from  the  services  of  his  captive,  by 
annexing  him,  as  an  inferior  auxiliary,  to  the  fiimily  he  nded. 
Such  an  advance  implies  an  industrial  and  moral  progression 
much  more  considerable  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  was 
a  sagacious  remark  of  Bossuet's  that  the  etymology  of  the 
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term  reminds  ub  that  the  slaye  was  ariginally  a  prisoner  of 
war  who  was  spaired  instead  of  beiag  doTonred  or  sacrificed^ 
according  to  prior  custom.  It  is  probable  that  without  such 
a  resource  the  blind  military  passion  of  the  first  ages  of  society 
would  have  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  race :  and  thus  the 
immediate  benefits  of  such  an  institution  require  no  more 
Tindicatioii  than  its  naturabiess.  Its  service  to  the  ulterior 
development  of  humanity  is  no  less  indisputable,  though  it  is 
leas  appreciated.  There  could  have  been  no  sufficient  ezpan* 
non  il  the  miKtary  rigime  if  all  pacific  labours  had  not  been 
■aligned  to  slaves ;  so  that  slavery,  resulting  from  war,  served 
ifterwaidB  to  sustain  it,  not  only  as  a  main  recompense  of 
victory,  but  as  a  permanent  condition  of  the  conflict.  And 
Again,  slavery  was  no  less  important  to  the  vanquished,  who 
were  thus  constrained  to  an  industrial  life,  notwithstanding 
their  oonstitiitional  repugnance  to  it.  Slavery  was  thus  to 
the  individual  what  we  have  seen  that  conquest  was  to  nations. 
The  more  we  consider  the  original  aversion  of  our  defective 
nature  to  regular  and  sustained  toil,  the  more  we  shall  be  con* 
vinoed  that  slavery  opened  the  only  general  issue  for  the  in*^ 
dustrial  development  of  humanity;  and  the  better  we  shall 
iee  how  labour^  accepted  at  first  as  a  ransom  of  life,  became 
iftenrards  the  principle  of  emancipation.  Thus  it  was  that 
a&cient  slavery  grew  to  be,  in  relation  to  human  progress,  an 
indispensable  means  of  general  education,  which  could  no 
have  been  otherwise  supplied,  while  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  merdy  necessary  condition  of  special  development. 

Among  the  many  differences  which  distinguish  the  ancient 
fiom  our  dreadful  modem  slavery,  the  conspicuous  iust  that 
the  one  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  while  the 
other  is  opposed  to  it,  is  enough  to  condenm  the  latter.  The 
ensting  slaveholder  enjoys  repose  at  the  expense  of  the  toil 
of  his  victim;  whereas,  the  ancient  conqueror  and  his  captive 
worked  in  virtual  concert,  the  activity  of  each  promoting  that 
of  the  othor.  Though  slaves  were,  in  those  days,  much  more 
numerous  than  their  masters,  slavery  existed  through  a  long 
eourse  of  ages  without  any  but  extremely  rare  crises  of  dan- 
g^;  whereas  modem  slavery  has  maintained  only  an  irksome 
eiistenoe  for  three  centuries  past,  in  the  midst  of  finghtfnl 
and  always  imminent  dangers,  notwithstanding  the  material 
preponderance  of  the  owners,  powerfully  aasosted  by  metro- 
pcAtan  civilisation.    The  difference  is  that  the  ancient  slavery 
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was  a  nonnal  state^  originated  by  war^  and  sustained  by  a 
multitude  of  accessory  tendencies ;  irhereas  modem  slayery  is 
simply  a  factitious  anomaly. 

The  relation  of  slavery  to  polytheism  may  not  be  evident 
at  first  sights  certain  as  it  is  made  by  historical  analj^.  If 
we  consider^  however^  that  the  encouragement  of  slavery  is  a 
mere  prolongation  of  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  spirit 
of  conquest^  we  shall  see  that  this  theological  state  is  in  har- 
mony with  both.  Polytheism^  in  fact^  corresponds  to  slayerfi 
as  fetichism  does  to  the  extermination  of  captives^  and  mono- 
theism^ as  we  shall  see^  to  the  emancipation  of  serfs.  Fetichism 
and  monotheism  are  adverse  to  slavery, — ^the  one  because  it 
is  a  religion  too  individual  and  local  to  establish  any  bond 
between  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  strong  enough  to 
restrain  natural  ferocity ;  and  the  ol^er,  because  it  is  uniyer- 
sal  enough  to  preclude  so  profound  an  inequality  between 
the  worshipers  of  the  same  true  Qod,  Both  are  adverse  to 
slavery  for  the  same  reasons  which  make  conquest  an  excep- 
tional pursuit  for  them.  The  intermediate  theological  state 
was  therefore  the  one  appropriate  to  slavery, — being  general 
enough  to  afford  the  necessary  bond,  and  special  enough  to 
maintain  social  distance.  The  victor  and  the  vanquished  pre- 
served their  respective  gods,  while  there  was  a  common  pro- 
perty in  their  religion  which  sufficed  for  a  certain  agreement; 
their  relation  being  moreover  consecrated  by  the  subordination 
of  the  inferior  to  the  superior  gods.  Thus  it  was  that  poly- 
theism precluded  the  slaughter  of  captives  on  the  one  hand; 
and  their  regular  emancipation  on  the  other;  and  thus  it 
consolidated  and  sanctioned  their  habitual  bondage. 
Oonc5entration  ^^  ^®^*  prominent  feature  of  the  ancioit  bo- 
of  spiritual  cial  ecouomy  is  the  confusion  between  the  spiritual 
aadtemponl  and  the  temporal  powers,  united  in  the  same 
P^^^*  chiefs;    whereas  their  systematic  separation  is 

one  of  the  chief  political  attributes  of  modem  civilization. 
Speculative  authority,  which  was  then  purely  sacerdotal,  and 
active  power,  which  was  essentially  military,  were  always  in- 
corporated under  the  polytheistic  rigime;  and  such  a  com- 
bination was  a  requisite  to  the  action  of  this  rigime  on  hu- 
man development.  This  is  the  point  which  we  have  next  to 
examine. 

There  could  be  no  recognition,  in  ancient  times,  of  the 
separation  that  was  established  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the 
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bapp7  prevalence  of  Catholicism^  between  the  moral  power 
which  regulates  the  thoughts  and  inclinations,  and  the  politi- 
cal power  which  is  concerned  with  actions  and  results.  Such 
a  separation  supposes  a  development  of  the  social  organism 
fiir  greater  than  that  of  the  period  when  the  simplicity  and 
CGDfosion  of  political  ideas  precluded  any  systematic  dis- 
tinction between  the  establishment  of  general  principles  of 
society  and  their  special  and  daily  use.  Nor  could  such  a 
difision  take  place  lill  each  of  the  two  powers  had  asserted  its 
proper  existence,  derived  from  an  independent  origin ;  whereas, 
ia  ancient  times,  they  were  derived  fix)m  each  other, — ^whether 
mihtaiy  command  was  simply  an  accessory  of  sacerdotal  au- 
thority, or  sacerdotal  authority  was  merely  an  instrument  of 
miUtary  domination.  Nor,  again,  could  such  a  separation 
take  place  at  a  time  when  the  existing  polity  was  confined  to 
a  chief  city,  however  it  might  be  destined  to  spread  till  it 
comprehended  large  populations :  whereas,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  chief  ground  of  the  division  was  the  necessity  of 
attaching  to  a  common  spiritual  power  nations  too  remote  and 
diverse  to  be  brought  into  any  resemblance  in  their  temporal 
governments. 

Thus  the  political  spirit  of  antiquity  had  no  more  marked 
characteristic  than  the  pervading  confusion  between  morals 
and  laws,  opinions  and  acts ;  the  same  authority  presiding  over 
them  all,  whatever  the  form  of  government  might  otherwise 
be.  Even  in  contingencies  most  favourable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  distinct  spiritual  power, — as  when  a  citizen  was 
made  dictator  without  executive  office,-— even  this  possession 
of  supreme  legislative  power  never  suggested  any  permanent 
separation  between  the  moral  and  the  politiciJ  authority. 
The  sdiemes  of  philosophers  are  always  a  reflection  of  the 
genius  of  their  time ;  and  we  find  in  the  boldest  proposals  of 
ancient  philosophers  no  hint  of  a  distinction  between  the  regu- 
lation of  opinions  and  that  of  acts;  and  yet  the  recognized 
existence  of  this  class  of  speculative  men  among  the  principal 
Greek  nations  must  be  r^arded  as  the  first  step  towards  this 
very  separation.  Those  of  them  who  went  furthest  in  pre- 
scribing a  government  of  philosophers  had  no  other  idea  than 
of  those  pUlosophers  being  temporal  as  well  as  moral  rulers ; 
an  arrangement  which  would  have  been  a  greater  curse  to 
them  than  any  imperfection  of  social  order  under  which  they 
▼ere  living.    This  commingling  of  authority  was  no  less  in- 
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dispensable  to  tlie  function  of  the  polytheistic  r^ime  than  it 
was  in  itself  inevitable.  Military  activity  conld  not  have 
done  its  work  if  the  same  class  had  not  been  at  once  pontifi 
and  military  chie&i  sustaining  the  rigorous  intenor  disciptios 
required  by  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  wars  of  the  time; 
and  again,  those  wars  could  not  have  produoed  their  neoenaiy 
effect  if  there  had  not  been  a  collective  action  in  each  armed 
nation  apon  exterior  sooietlesj  such  as  can  arise  only  from  a 
concentration  of  authority.  The  continuous  developiaent  of 
the  spirit  of  conquest  requiredi  in  ancient  times,  a  fiilneas  of 
obedience  and  a  unity  of  conception  altogether  incompatible 
with  our  modem  notions  of  two  coexisting  social  authoritieB: 
and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  how  closely  the  divigioQ 
of  authority  was  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  aggreesiTC 
military  system  into  one  purely  defensive.  If  we  observe 
apparent  exceptionsi  as  in  the  case  of  Mohammedanismi  we 
shall  always  find,  on  close  observation,  that  with  the  mono* 
theism  has  coexisted  the  ancient  OommingliTig  of  aathoritt, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  conquest. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  irreconcilable  polytheism  is  trith  the 
separation  of  powers  which  we  shall  find  to  be  characteristic 
of  monotheism.  Without  homogeneousness  and  consisteiicT, 
the  priesthood  could  not  be  securdy  independent  of  the  tern* 
pond  power ;  and  the  multiplicity  of  deities  rendered  sach 
conditions  impossible,  through  the  dispersion  of  theologicel 
addon  which  they  must  cause.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  it 
difficult  fi^r  us  to  conceive  of  the  rivalries  which  must  hsve 
existed  among  different  orders  of  ancient  xnnests,  through  the 
inevitable  competition  of  their  numerous  divinities,  whoee 
respective  prerogatives,  however  carefally  r^nlated,  could  not 
but  firequently  conflict ;  and  this  must  have  so  far  overmled 
the  common  instinct  of  the  priesthood  as  to  have  predoded 
or  dissolved  any  considerable  sacerdotal  coalition,  if  the  tem- 
poral power  had  ever  so  Utile  desire  to  hinder  it.  Whatever 
were  the  alliances,  avowed  or  secret,  of  the  various  priesthoodsj 
among  the  best-known  polytheistic  nations,  those  priesthoodfl 
had  a  proper  and  isolated  existence  till  they  were  all  reduced 
to  subjection  by  the  temporal  authority,  which  laid  hold  of  the 
chief  religious  functions.  Any  apparent  exception  may  be 
considered  hereafter :  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  it  is  con- 
traiy  to  the  natmre  of  polytheism  to  allow  the  existence  of 
a  spiritual  power,  independent  of  a  corresponding  temporal 
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power,  duImb  tlie  one  is  reduced  to  be  the  mere  appendage  or 
instrument  of  the  other. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  chief  political  wants  of  antiquity  were 
met  by  polytheism^  inasmuch  as  it  aided  the  development  of 
the  spirit  of  conquest^  and  th^i  established  that  concentration 
of  social  authority  which  was  indispensable  to  that  develop^ 
foent.  K  it  be  objected  that  this  concentration  became  the 
principle  of  the  most  d^rading  despotism,  in  the  hands  of 
in&mmis  rulers;  the  leply  is,  that  we  must  judge  of  the 
rfyime  by  its  period  of  highest  perfection,  and  not  by  any  e& 
fects  bdmiging  to  its  season  of  decline.  The  declining  period 
of  all  provisional  influences  exhibits  the  mischiefr  of  a  too 
long  protraction  of  any  institution :  and  the  case  of  tl^  nuli*' 
tsry  r^me,  with  its  confusion  of  social  powers,  is  no  excep-» 
tkm.  When  the  uses  of  the  system  were  obtained^  dangers 
which  had  before  been  restrained  or  concealed  manifested  them* 
lehres,  in  proof  that  its  provimonal  ofiSce  was  now  fulfilled.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  observe,  under  this  view  (tf  the  sub^ 
ject,  that  tiiere  is  a  close  affinity  between  the  two  great  con* 
di|ions  of  the  ancient  polity.  The  abolition  of  slavery  has 
always,  as  we  shall  presently  find^  been  coincident  with  the 
■qperalaon  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power :  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  conjunction  of  the  two  authorities  which  con-< 
ferred  a  religions  sanction  on  the  dominion  of  the  master^ 
tnd  at  the  same  time  exempted  this  domestic  subordination 
from  aU  such  sacerdotal  interposition  as  might  restrain  that 
idMolute  dominion. 

Next  to  the  political  analysis  comes  the  moral.   «£^^^^ 
I  may  dismiss  it  very  brid9y,  so  small  are  its  ^' 

difficulties  and  its  importance,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  pditkal  analysis  of  this  r^me.  The  institution  of  slavery 
snd  the  oonccsitratiou  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
indicate  the  necessary  moral  inferioritv  of  the  polytheistic  to 
the  monotheistio  stage  of  human  development. 

Morality  is  profoundly  vitiated  throughout  its 
rdations,  personal,  domestic,  and  social,  by  the   ^^^ry! 
niere  existence  of  slavery.    There  is  no  occasion 
to  say  much  of  its  injurious  influence  on  the  servile  daas )  for 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  prove  that  there  must  be  degradation 
where  there  is  no  sense  of  human  dignity,  and  where  the 
moral  nature  is  wholly  n^lected,  and  the  evils  of  servility 
neutralize  all  the  benefits  (J  labour.    Important  as  such  con* 
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siderations  must  be^  since  the  bulk  of  modem  population  has 
issued  from  this  unhappy  class,  and  bears  only  too  evident 
marks  of  such  an  origin,  the  case  may  be  left  as  it  stands 
before  the  observation  of  us  all,  on  account  of  its  being  un- 
questionable. We  have  therefore  only  to  comment  on  the 
effect  of  slavery  on  the  firee, — on  the  masters, — whose  proper 
development  it  is  more  necessary  to  follow,  because  it  after- 
wards afforded  the  type  of  universal  evolution.  Under  this 
aspect  it  is  evident  that  this  institution,  however  indispensable 
to  human  advancement  in  a  political  sense,  must  seriously 
impede  moral  progression.  In  personal  morals,  which  the 
ancients  knew  most  about,  the  effect  of  a  power  of  absolute 
command  over  slaves  who  were  bound  to  bear  whatever  caprice 
might  inflict,  was  of  course  to  impair  that  power  of  self-rule 
which  is  the  first  principle  of  moral  development ; — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  dangers  from  flattery  which  beset  every  firee 
man.  As  to  domestic  morals,  De  Maistre  was  no  doubt  right 
in  the  remark  that  slavery  must  have  corrupted  the  priniaiy 
family  relations  through  the  fatal  facility  it  offered  to  hcen- 
tiousness ;  so  that  even  the  establishment  of  monogamy  was 
little  more  than  a  profession.  As  for  social  morality, — ^which 
consists  mainly  in  the  love  of  mankind, — ^it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  the  universal  habits  of  cruelty,  often  gratuitous  and 
arbitrary,  exercised  towards  the  unprotected  slaves,  must  foster 
those  propensities  of  hardness  and  even  ferocity  which  were 
ordinary  features  of  ancient  manners,  blighting  even  the  best 
natures  with  moral  injury.  No  less  fatal  were  the  consequences 
of  the  other  political  feature  of  the  regime.  It  was  through 
the  confusion  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  that  the 
Sabordination  morality  of  those  times  was  subordinated  to  the 
of  monlity  to  polity;  whereas,  in  modem  days,  and  especially 
polity.  nnder  the  reign  of  Catholicism,  morality,  in  its 

iudependence  of  polity,  has  more  and  more  assumed  its  direc- 
tion, as  I  will  presently  explain.  So  vicious  a  subjection  of 
the  general  and  permanent  in  morality  to  the  special  and 
unstable  in  politics  must  impair  the  consistency  of  moral  or- 
dinances, and  corrupt  their  purity  by  postponing  the  estimate 
of  the  means  to  that  of  the  immediate  personal  end,  and 
inducing  a  contempt  of  the  ftmdamental  attributes  of  hu- 
manity in  comparison  with  those  required  by  the  existing 
needs  of  a  variable  policy.  Inevitable  as  such  an  imperfection 
must  be,  it  is  not  the  less  real,  nor  the  less  deplorable.    The 
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morality  of  the  ancients  was^  in  fact,  like  their  polity,  essen- 
tially military.  When  nations  were  adapted  for  a  warlike 
destination,  that  aim  became  the  supreme  rule  in  the  estimate 
of  moral  diispositions,  which  were  esteemed  in  proportion  to 
their  aptitude  to  aid  the  great  design,  whether  in  the  way  of 
command  or  of  obedience.  Again,  there  was  an  absence  of 
all  moral  education,  which  monotheism  alone  could  insti- 
tute. There  was  no  compensation  for  this  great  elementary 
function  in  the  arbitrary  intervention  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
magistrate,  when  he  imposed  minute,  capricious,  and  fallacious 
regulations  upon  private  conduct.  The  only  resource  for 
supplying  in  any  degree  this  enormous  omission  was  to  in- 
sinuate a  kind  of  moral  instruction  into  the  popular  mind  by 
means  of  festivals  and  shows,  such  as  have  lost  their  chief 
importance  to  society  by  having  deputed  their  moral  function 
to  a  better  instrumentality.  The  social  action  of  philoso- 
phers, among  the  Greeks  first,  and  then  the  Romans,  had  no 
other  destination ;  and  this  mode  of  abandoning  such  a  func- 
tion to  private  agency,  without  any  Intimate  organization, 
could  only  disclose  the  imperfection,  in  regard  to  morality,  of 
the  regime,  without  adequately  repairing  it ;  for  influence  of 
that  nature  could  amount  to  little  more  than  declamation, 
always  impotent  and  often  dangerous,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  provisional  utility  in  preparing  a  future  regeneration. 

The  causes  of  the  moral  inferiority  of  the  polytheistic  or- 
ganism are  now  dear  enough.  If  we  take  the  point  of  view 
of  the  ancients  regarding  their  morality  in  its  relation  to  their 
polity,  we  cannot  but  admire  its  aptitude  as  an  aid  to  their 
miUtaiy  activity :  and  in  this  direction,  it  has  shared  the  ge- 
neral human  progression,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  in 
any  other  way.  But  it  is  no  less  strikingly  imperfect,  if  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  phase  of  the  moral  education  of  man- 
kind. It  is  not  that  the  sanction  of  human  passions  was  fa- 
tally authorized  or  facilitated  by  polytheism.  Though  there 
▼as  something  of  this,  the  mischief  is  greatly  overrated  by 
Christian  philosophers,  who  seem  to  think  that  no  morality 
could  resist  such  a  solvent :  yet  polytheism  destroyed  neither 
the  moral  instinct  of  the  race,  nor  the  gradual  influence  of 
the  spontaneous  x>bservations  on  the  qualities  of  our  nature 
sod  their  consequences;  which  good  sense  presently  amassed. 
On  the  other  hand,  monotheism,  with  all  its  superiority  in 
this  respect,  has  not  realized  its  intrinsic  morality  any  better 
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in  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  has  coexisted  with 
daverjr  and  the  confiiaion  of  the  two  social  powers.  It  is  ob- 
senraUe^  too^  that  this  tendency^  with  which  polytheism  is  so 
harshly  reproached^  and  which  was  a  necessary  oonsequenoe 
of  the  extension  of  theological  explanations  to  moral  subjects, 
afforded  a  free  and  natural  scope  to  various  human  fedings, 
which  had  heen  too  much  repressed  before  to  have  indicated 
in  any  other  way  how  far  they  should  be  encouraged  or  nea- 
tralized,  when  morality  had  Wome  po«ble.  The  eminent 
BuperioritT  of  monotheism  ahould  not  therefore  induce  us  to 
diaaUow  the  participation  of  polytheiam  in  the  office  of  theo- 
logical philo.^7,  Aether  as%^  organ  of  the  advandug  i«e 
InTeiitaUiBhing^rtain  moral  opii^ns.  which  muBtteren. 
dered  almost  irresistible  by  such  universality ;  or  by  sanction- 
ing those  rules  by  the  perspective  of  a  future  life^  in  which 
the  theological^  aided  by  the  aesthetic  spirit^  set  up  its  ideal 
type  of  justice  and  perfection,  so  as  to  convert  into  a  pow> 
erfiil  moral  auxiliary  a  spontaneous  infimtile  belief  in  the 
eternal  prolongation  of  its  favourite  enjoyments.  A  rapid 
survey  in  truth  convinces  us  that  polytheism  instigated  the 
moral  development  of  mankind  in  all  important,  aspects^  inde- 
pendently of  its  special  encouragement  of  qualities  most  suit- 
able to  the  purposes  of  the  first  age  of  society. 
^  Its  efiScacy  is  above  all  conspicuous  in  relation 

POTwnal  mo-  ^  ^j^^^  ^^^  extreme  terms  of  morality, — ^the  per- 
sonal and  the  social.  The  military  application  of 
the  first  was  evident  enough  to  secure  especial  attention  to  it; 
and  the  active  and  passive  energy  which  is  the  prime  virtue  ai 
savage  life  was  carefully  developed.  Begun  under  fetichism, 
this  development  was  carried  forward  to  perfection  under  poly- 
theism. The  simplest  precepts  relating  to  this  elementary 
class  of  virtues  requir^  the  intervention  of  the  religious 
spirit ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  sanction  was  given  to 
habits  of  physical  purification,  in  which  we  find  the  first  ex- 
ample of  that  superintendence  of  himself  which  Man  must 
institute,  for  any  purposes  of  action  or  resistance.  As  to  so- 
cial morality,  it  is  clear  that  polytheism  enoon- 
^?^  "^         raged  in  the  highest  degree  that  love  of  country 

wMch  took  its  rise  under  fetichism.  Beginning 
in  the  fetich  attachment  to  the  native  soil,  it  was  stimulated 
by  the  national  character  of  poljrtheiBm,  till  it  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  rooted  and  invincible  patriotism,  often  exalted 
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into  a  oonspicaoas  fimaticism^  and  constitnting  the  great  and 
almost  the  only  aim  of  moral  education.  We  see  at  once  its 
bearing  upon  social  progress^  and  how  it  must  have  been  fos« 
tered  b^  the  small  extent  of  nationality  of  that  age,  and  also 
by  the  duirBcter  of  its  wars,  which  rendered  deati^  or  slavery 
always  imminent,  and  devotion  to  country  the  only  salva* 
tion.  A  certain  degree  of  ferocity  attended  this  virtue,  as  it 
bound  up  a  hatred  of  foreigners  with  an  attachment  to  a  small 
number  of  compatriots;  but  it  was  a  stage  in  the  progress 
towaids  that  love  of  the  whole  human  race  which  was  intro^ 
dueed  hv  Christianity,  and  which  would  have  been  wholly  in-* 
compatible  with  the  military  tendencies  of  antiquity.  To 
polydieism  we  must  also  refer  the  first  regular  organization  of 
morality  in  r^ard  to  old  age  and  ancestry,  a  veneration  for 
which  was  indiqiensable  to  that  sense  of  social  perpetuity 
which  becomes  more  and  more  important  as  theological  hopes 
of  a  future  life  lose  their  power,  and  till  the  positive  philosophy 
establiahes  it  for  ever  by  exhiUting  the  connection  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  whole  human  race,  past,  present,  and  future* 

The  most  imperfect  part  of  morality  under 
polytheism  was  the  domestic.  It  was,  as  it  were,  J^oi^tio  mo- 
dn^  between  the  personal  and  the  social  mo.  "^'^' 
rality,  at  a  time  when  they  were  too  directly  connected,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  supremacy  of  political  considerations.  We 
shall  see  presently  how  it  is  the  inmiortal  honour  of  Catholi- 
Qsm  that  it  instituted  a  sound  organization  of  morality  by 
connecting  it  chiefly  with  the  Ufe  of  the  Family,  and  making 
the  social  virtues  depend  on  the  domestic.  Polytheism,  how^* 
ever,  effected  a  beginning  of  domestic  morality;  and  it  was 
under  its  reign  that  mankind  rose  to  a  settled  monogamy. 
Though  polygamy  is  still  erroneously  attributed  to  climate, 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  that  it  has  been,  in  the  North  as 
much  as  the  Soulh,  an  attribute  of  the  first  age  of  human 
development,  immediately  following  that  in  which  the  diffi« 
colty  of  subsistence  controlled  the  reproductive  instinct.  Ne* 
oeBsary  as  polygamy  was  in  its  own  season,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  state  of  monogamy  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  de* 
hpoeat  of  the  best  qudities  of  human  nature,  in  both  sexes ; 
said  the  dawning  conception  of  this  social  condition  led,  in 
the  eaily  days  of  poly&eism,  to  the  first  establishment  of 
nMmogamy,  rollowed  by  necessary  prohibitions  of  incest.  Sue* 
cessive  improvements  of  the  conjugal  relation  accompanied 
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tbe  chief  phases  of  the  polytheistic  rigime ;  bat  the  sodal  cha- 
racter of  Woroan  was  far  from  being  duly  ascertained,  while 
her  unavoidable  dependence  on  Man  encouraged  too  much  of 
his  primitive  rudeness.  This  first  imperfect  rise  of  the  dis- 
tinctive feminine  character  is  exhibited  in  the  constant  though 
secondary  participation  of  women  in  sacerdotal  authority, 
which  was  expressly  granted  to  them  under  polytheism,  and 
taken  from  them  by  monotheism.  As  civilization  developes 
all  intellectual  and  moral  differences,  and  therefore,  among 
others,  those  of  the  sexes,  we  can  no  more  derive  a  faTonra- 
ble  presumption  of  the  corresponding  condition  of  women  be- 
cause they  shared  the  priesthood,  than  because  they  shared 
war  and  the  chase, — which  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  did.  There  is,  in  fact,  abundant  proof  that  the  social 
state  of  Woman  was  radically  inferior  under  the  polytheistic 
rigime  to  what  it  became  in  the  reign  of  Christianity.  In 
times  when  men  were  hunters  and  herdsmen,  and  then  when 
they  were  warriors,  the  sexes  were  too  much  separated,  and 
their  affections  were  bestowed  otherwise  than  on  each  other: 
and  then  came  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  tended  to 
impair  the  conjugal  relation  very  seriously.  But,  in  spte  of 
these  evils,  polytheism  certainly  did  initiate  domestic  moralitr, 
though  less  effectually  than  personal  and  social  morals. 

Our  examination  of  polytheism  must,  I  think, 
ofpSyth^a    convince  us  that  notwithstanding  vast  deficiencies 

and  imperfections,  this  homogeneous  and  well- 
connected  system  could  not  but  produce  men  of  greater  con- 
sistency and  completeness  than  the  world  has  since  seen  und& 
a  condition  of  humanity  less  purely  theological,  while  not  as 
yet  fiiUy  positive.  However  this  may  be,  one  more  task  re- 
mains, to  complete  our  estimate.  We  must  review  the  dif- 
ferent forms  assumed  by  the  system,  according  to  the  office  it 
had  to  fulfil,  in  aiding  human  progress.  We  must  distingnish 
between  theocratic  and  military  polytheism,  according  to  the 
more  spiritual  or  more  temporal  character  assumed  by  the 
concentration  of  the  two  powers.  Then  again,  in  the  military 
system,  we  must  consider  the  rising  stage  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, and  that  of  its  completion :  and  thus,  the  polytheistic 
rigime  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  parts,  which  we 
may  call,  in  an  historical  way,  the  Egyptian  method,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Roman.  We  will  now  consider  the  proper  preroga- 
tive and  invariable  succession  of  the  three. 
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The  intellectual  and  social  elements  of  a  primi- 
tive civilization  can  expand  only  under  the  almost   ^fi,]^^*!*^ 

,-  ii»  1.1-1  -r*  i"iOr  tneocratic. 

absolute  role  of  a  sacerdotal  class.  Prepared  by 
fetichism  in  its  advanced  state  of  star-worship^  and  perhaps 
before  the  entire  transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricul- 
tural life,  the  system  could  be  developed  only  under  the  as- 
ceadancy  of  polytheism.  Its  general  spirit  consists  in  the 
hereditaiT  transmission  of  functions  or  professions  which  is 
embodied  in  the  institution  of  Caste^  ruled  by  the 
supreme  caste  of  the  priesthood^  which^  being  ^ 
the  depository  of  all  knowledge^  established  a  connection 
among  all  the  heterogeneous  corporations  which  took  their 
rise  from  famiUes.  This  ancient  organization,  not  framed  for 
purposes  of  war^  though  lai^dy  e:(tended  by  it^  did  not  assign 
the  lowest  and  most  numerous  caste  to  a  state  of  individual 
slavery,  but  to  one  of  collective  servitude,  which  is  even  more 
un&vourable  than  that  of  slavery  to  ultimate  emancipation. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  nascent  civilization  to  such  a  system 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  law  of  social  dynamics.  We  see  it  now 
in  the  Asiatic  races  so  exemplified  that  we  are  apt  to  regard 
it  as  proper  to  the  yellow  races,  though  the  white  races  were 
in  their  season  equally  subject  to  it^  with  the  difierence  that, 
from  their  inherent  superiority,  or  through  the  influence  of 
more  fiivourable  circumstances,  they  disengaged  themselves 
more  rapidly  from  it.  But  the  system  could  become  thoroue^hly 
chanu^t^c  only  under  conditions  wUch  repressed  wJhke 
propensities,  and  favoured  the  sacerdotal  spirit.  The  local 
causes  were  a  combination  of  a  fine  climate  with  a  fertile 
soil,  favouring  intellectual  development  by  making  subsistence 
easy ;  a  territory  admitting  naturally  of  internal  communica- 
tion ;  and  a  country  so  isolated  as  to  be  secure  from  invasion, 
while  offering  no  strong  inducements  to  a  life  of  war.  These 
conditions  are  best  found  in  the  valley  of  a  great  river,  sepa- 
rated fit>m  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  sea  on  the  one  hand, 
and  inaccessible  deserts  or  mountains  on  the  other.  Thus, 
the  great  system  of  castes  flourished  first  in  Egypt,  Chaldaea, 
and  Persia;  and  it  abides  in  our  day  in  those  parts  of  the 
East  which  are  least  exposed  to  contact  with  the  white  nations, 
as  in  China,  Japan,  Tibet,  Hindostan,  etc.;  and  from  ana- 
logous causes,  it  was  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru  at  the  time 
of  their  conquest.  Traces  of  these  causes  may  be  recognized 
in   all  instances  of  indigenous  civilization,  as  in   Western 
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Europe^  among  the  Ghmlsy  the  Etraacans,  etc.  The  primitiTe 
influence  may  be  perceived  among  nationB  whooe  progreBB  bas 
been  accelerated  l^  fortmiate  oolonixation.  The  general  im- 
peas  is  recognised  in  their  various  ulterior  institutions,  and 
18  not  entirely  eflBsused  in  the  most  advanced  societies.  In 
d>ort,  thk  system  is  the  umvenid  bans  of  uideat  dviUsatkm. 

The  muversahty  and  tenacity  of  the  system  of  Caste  sie 
a  sufficient  proof  of  its  suitability  to  human  needs,  in  its 
season,  notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  it  involved.  No- 
things indeed,  could  be  more  natural,  at  the  outset,  than  that, 
by  domestic  imitation,  the  easiest  and  most  powerfol  means 
of  education,  employments  should  descoid  fiom  &therB  to 
sons :  and  it  was  the  only  possible  training  in  an  a^  vhen 
oral  transmission  was  the  sole  means  of  communicating  con- 
ceptions. In  &ot,  there  is,  and  always  will  be^  a  tendencr, 
though  ever  diminishing,  to  the  hereditary  adoption  of  em- 
ployments, however  different  the  modem  method  may  be  from 
the  ancient,  in  whidi  the  succession  was  tyrannically  decreed 
by  law.  When  men  have  no  special  impulse  to  a  particular 
occupation,  they  naturally  adopt  that  of  the  familv;  and  the 
only  way  of  diminishing  the  tendency  is  by  improvmg  general 
education,  ao  as  to  provide  by  abstract  and  systematic  inatrac- 
tion  the  traimng  which  formerly  required  a  concrete  and  m- 
pirical  domestic  apprenticeship.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Ca- 
tholicism put  an  end  to  the  hereditary  practice  of  the  priest- 
hood, which  was  once  as  universal  as  that  of  any  other  fuxictions 
whatever,  public  or  private. 

The  distinguishing  properties  of  the  system  are  not  les 
evident  than  its  natural  origin.  We  owe  to  it  the  first  per- 
manent division  between  thecvy  and  practice,  by  the  institii- 
tion  of  a  speculative  class,  invested  with  gnmd  prerogatives 
of  dignity  and  leisure :  and  to  this  period  we  must  refer  the 
primitive  elements  of  genuine  knowledge, — ^it  being  that  in 
which  the  human  mind  began  to  r^ulate  its  general  comae. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fine  arts,  then  carefully  culti- 
vated, not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  diarm,  but  as  tributary  to 
dogma  and  worship  on  the  one  hand,  and  information  and  re- 
ligious propagation  on  the  other.  The  industrial  development 
was  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  requiring  no  rare  intdlectual 
qualifications,  inspiring  no  fear  in  the  ruling  class,  and  fiff- 
nishing,  under  the  reign  of  peace,  forces  adequate  to  the  inost 
colossal  undertakings.    The  loss  of  many  useful  inventions 
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before  the  presenratiTe  institution  of  caste  arose  must  have 
suggested  the  need  of  it^  and  have  proved  its  advantages  after- 
wards in  securing  the  division  of  labour  which  was  here  and 
theie  attained.     No  institution  has  ever  shown  itself  more 
adapted  to  honour  ability  of  various  kinds  than  this  poly- 
dieistic  organization,  whidi  often  exalted  into  apotheosis  its 
oommemoration  of  eminent  inventors,  who  were  offered  to  the 
adontion  of  their  respective  castes.    In  a  social  view,  the  vir- 
tuea  of  the  system  are  not  less  conspicuous.    Politically,  its 
chief  attribute  was  stability.    All  precautions  against  attack 
fiom  within  and  from  without  were  most  energeticaUy  insti- 
tuted.     Within,  all  the  castes  were  united  by  the  single  bond 
of  their  common  subordination  to  the  sacerdotal  caste,  fiom 
which  each  derived  all  that  it  had  of  special  knowledge  and 
perpetual  instigation.    There  never  was  elsewhere  such  a  con- 
centration, for  intensity,  regularity,  and  permanence  of  human 
power,  as  that  possessed  by  the  supreme  caste,  each  member  of 
which,  (at  least,  in  the  lugher  ranks  of  the  priesthood,)  was 
not  only  priest  and  magistrate,  but  also  philosopher,  artist, 
engineer,  and  physician.  The  statesmen  of  Greece  and  Bome, 
superior  as  they  were,  in  accomplishment  and  generality  to 
any  examples  that  modem  times  can  show,  appear  but  in^ 
complete  personages  in  comparison  with  the  fine  theocratic 
natniea  of  early  antiquity,  of  whom  Moses  is  the  most  familiar, 
if  not  the  most  accurate  type.     The  only  pressing  external 
danger  was  from  the  growth  of  military  actirity,  for  which 
however  the  sacerdotal  policy  found  employment,  when  neces- 
sary, in  distant  expeditions  and  irrevocable  colonization.    As 
to  ite  influence  on  morals,  this  system  was  favourable  to  per- 
sonal morality,  and  yet  more  to  domestic,  till  the  military 
phase  of  polytheism  became  preponderant ;  for  the  spirit  of 
caste  was  a  mere  extension  of  the  family  spirit.    The  condi- 
tion of  Women  was  improved,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  polygamy;  for  they  were  rescued  from  the  subjection  to 
rude  toil  which  had  been  their  lot  in  a  barbaric  age;  and  their 
sedhiaion,  according  to  the  customs  of  polygamy,  was  the  first 
token  of  homage,  and  of  their  assignment  to  a  position  more 
conformable  to  their  true  nature.    As  to  social  morals, — ^the 
qrstem  was  eridently  favourable  to  respect  for  age,  and  homage 
to  anoestors.     The  sentiment  of  patriotism  did  not  as  yet 
transcend  love  of  caste,  which,  narrow  as  it  appears  to  us, 
a  necessary  preparation  for  the  higher  attachment.    The 
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Buperstitioos  ayersion  to  foreigners  whieli  exists  under  a  sy- 
stem of  caste  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  active  con- 
tempt maintained  at  a  later  period  by  military  polytheism. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  qualities^  the  theocratic  system 
could  not  but  be  hostile  to  progress^  through  its  excessive  sta- 
bility, which  stiffened  into  an  obstinate  immoveableness  when 
new  expansions  required  a  change  of  social  classification.  The 
supreme  dass  appropriated  all  its  immense  resources  of  ever^ 
kind  to  the  preservation  of  its  almost  absolute  dominion,  u&er 
it  had  lost,  by  long  enjoyment  of  power,  the  chief  stimuliis  to 
its  own  progression.  At  first  sight,  the  political  system  loob 
well,  in  its  aspect  of  a  reign  of  mind;  though  it  was  rather  a 
reign  of  fear,  resting  as  it  did  on  the  use  of  superstitiouB  ter- 
rors, and  the  spells  offered  by  the  possession  of  the  earliest 
physical  knowledge;  but  we  must  firankly  admit,  on  consi- 
deration, that  the  political  rule  of  intell^nce  is  hostile  to 
human  progression.  Mind  must  tend  more  and  more  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  human  affairs :  but  it  can  never  attain  it; 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  oi^ftnism,  in  which  the  intd- 
lectual  Ufe  is  the  feeblest  part;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the 
real  office  of  mind  is  deliberative ;  that  is,  to  modify  the  ma- 
terial preponderance,  and  not  to  impart  its  habitual  impulsion. 
The  same  comparative  feebleness  which  precludes  the  domi- 
nion of  intelligence  would  render  such  dominion  dangerousi 
and  hostile  to  progress ;  for  it  would  lose  its  chief  stimulus, 
and,  being  adapted  to  modify  and  not  to  command,  it  would 
be  occupied  in  maintaining  its  monstrous  ascendancy,  instead 
of  advancing  towards  perfection.  I  shall  have  to  enlarge 
further  on  this  consideration  in  another  chapter.  I  advert  to 
it  here  because  it  discloses  the  principle  of  the  stationary  cha- 
racter imputed  to  the  theocratic  system  by  the  very  persons 
who  profoundly  admire  its  apparent  rationality.  It  is  clear, 
from  this  point  of  view,  that  the  extreme  concentration  of 
powers  which  gives  its  consistency  to  the  theocratic  system 
must  retard  human  advancement,  because  no  separate  portion 
could  make  any  progress  without  involving  the  great  whole  so 
boimd  up  together.  In  regard  to  science,  for  instance,  which 
ought  to  be  the  glory  of  the  system,  we  know  that  scarcely  any 
progress  was  made,  not  only  from  want  of  stimulus,  but  be- 
cause any  considerable  development  of  science  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  whole  social  economy.  We  all  know  that, 
after  the  first  mental  revolution,  the  sciences  can  flourish  only 
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by  being  cnItiTated  for  their  own  sakes^  and  not  as  instru- 
ments of  political  rule ;  and  analogous  considerations  hold 
good  of  erery  other  department  of  the  social  system.  Thns, 
ve  must  admit  that  the  theocratic  regime  institutes  a  general 
human  progression :  and  that  it  afterwards  retards  that  pro- 
gression. In  any  nation  in  which  the  military  caste  has  fuled 
to  subordinate  the  sacerdotal^  no  immediate  triumph  of  the 
military  caste  has  saved  it  from  submission^  sooner  or  later^  to 
the  sacerdotal.  The  vanquished  have  absorbed  the  victors : 
the  conquering  foreigner  has  ended  by  being  chief  among  the 
Batire  priests^  and  everything  goes  on  much  as  before.  The 
case  is  the  same  when^  by  internal  revolution^  military  chie& 
have  triumphed  over  the  priests ;  they  soon  involuntarily  ac- 
quire the  theocratic  character^  and  all  that  has  happened  has 
been  a  change  of  persons  or  of  dynasties.  The  transition  from 
theocratic  to  military  polytheism  was  effected  by  means  of  po- 
puktions  whose  external  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to 
theocracy  and  favourable  to  war;  and  by  means  of  that  colo- 
nization which,  issuing  from  a  society  of  castes,  could  not 
plant  down  the  political  qualities  of  the  institution  on  a  new 
sofl,  though  they  might  retain  its  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vantages. While  the  hereditary  principle  continued  to  settle 
fthnost  everything,  the  grand  new  power  of  choice  for  personal 
qualities  was  introduced, — ^remaining  subordinate  to  the  old 
principle  for  awhile,  but  ever  gaining  in  extent  and  inde- 
pendence. The  political  equilibrium  of  the  two  principles, 
which  might  at  length  be  obtained,  depended  mainly  on  the 
contemporary  degree  of  military  activity,  which  was  an  ad- 
nnrable  test  of  the  merits  of  corresponding  vocations.  Thus, 
the  balance  was  maintained  among  the  Romans  for  a  course 
of  centuries,  as  an  indirect  but  necessary  consequence  of  the 
expansion  of  the  system  of  conquest ;  whereas,  among  the 
Greeks,  for  an  opposite  reason,  legislators  and  philosophers 
had  always  been  laboriously  striving  to  reconcile  what  they 
called  oligarchy  and  democracy,  and  always  pretty  much  in 
vam. 

When  we  turn  from  theocratic  to  military  polytheism,  we 
find  a  distinction  arising  between  intellectusd  and  social  pro- 
gression, which  were  hitherto  inseparable.     The         ^^^ 
intellectual  is  represented  by  the  Ghreek  rSffime,   ^J®i^^°' 
which  was  intermediate  between  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Roman,  being  more  intellectual  than  the  one  and  less 
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social  than  the  other.  In  Greek  society  there  was  aband- 
ance  of  military  activity ;  but  it  was^  in  rdation  to  human 
progression,  merely  desultory,  leaving  to  the  Bomuia  the  poli- 
tical function  of  permanent  conquest.  Greece  was  the  scene  of 
perpetual  conflicts  of  small  states,  till  Boman  dominion  qnead 
over  all.  The  peculiarity  is  explained  partly  by  geographical 
causes, — the  singular  partition  of  territory  by  gulfii,  isthmus, 
and  mountain  chains,  favomring  divisions  into  states ;  and  partlj 
by  the  social  cause  of  these  states  having  populations  idmost 
identical  in  language,  and  the  (origin  and  degree  of  drilisatioa 
of  their  colonies.  From  these  causes  arose  the  inability  of  the 
Greek  states  to  employ  a  warlike  activity  equal  to  that  of  the 
Romans  in  subjugating  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  the  ne* 
cessity  of  pushing  it  to  a  distance ;  thus  pursuing  a  oouiBe  in- 
verse to  that  of  Rome,  and  radically  incompatible  with  the 
progressive  establishment  of  such  an  extended  and  duraUe 
dominion  as  might  furnish  a  solid  basis  for  the  ulterior  deve- 
lopment of  humanity.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Athenian  peajde, 
triumphant  in  the  Archipelago,  in  Asia,  in  Thrace,  etc.,  was 
confined  to  a  central  territory  no  larger  than  our  modem  pro- 
vinces, camped  about  with  numerous  rivals  who  could  not  be 
subdued ;  so  that  Athens  might  more  reasonably  propose  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor  than  of  Sparta,  Thebes,  or 
Corinth,  or  even  of  the  little  adjacent  republic  of  M^mra.  Thus 
while  there  was  military  activity  enough  to  preserve  the  Gre^s 
fix>m  the  intellectual  and  moral  torpor  induced  by  theocracy, 
their  military  life  was  not  preponderant  enough  to  engross  the 
faculties  of  the  most  eminent  men,  who  could  not  f&el  an  exclu- 
sive interest  in  the  futile  struggles  of  which  Greek  wars  mainly 
consisted.  Their  cerebral  energy,  finding  no  adequate  politi- 
cal occupation,  was  thrown  back  upon  the  intellectual  life ;  and 
the  masses,  under  the  same  influences,  were  disposed  towards 
the  same  culture,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  fine  arts. 
Still,  the  germs  of  this  intellectual  and  moral  devdopment 
were  derived  from  theocratic  societies,  by  means  of  coloniza- 
tion. Through  the  concurrence  of  these  conditions  there  axtrae 
in  Greece  an  entirely  new  class,  destined  to  be  the  organ  of 
mental  progression,  as  being  eminently  speculative  without 
being  sacerdotal,  and  active  without  being  engrossed  by  war. 
By  a  slight  change  of  this  antagonism,  in  both  directions,  the 
philosophers,  men  of  science,  and  artists,  continued  to  be  sim* 
ply  pontiffs  more  or  less  elevated  in  the  sacerdotal  hieraix^y, 
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or  became  humble  serritors^  charged  with  the  instruction  of 
great  military  fiimilies.  Thns^  though  military  activity  was 
poUtically  baorren  among  the  Qreeks^  it  wrought  in  favour  of 
homan  prc^ression^  independently  of  its  special  importance  in 
reacomg  finom  theocratic  influences  that  little  nucleus  of  firee- 
thinkers  who  were  in  some  sort  charged  with  the  intellectual 
destinies  of  our  race^  and  who  would  probably  have  been  over* 
whelmed  in  theocratic  degradation^  but  for  the  sublime  achieve- 
ments of  Thermopylse,  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  of  Alexander 
in  Us  immortal  career  of  conquest. 

Of  the  operation  of  the  Greek  regime  on  the 
fine  arts  enough  has  been  said  for  my  purpose  ^^'^'^^' 
here.  As  to  the  scientific  aspect,  as  a  manifestation  of  a  new 
intellectaal  element,  largely  affecting  the  rise  of  philosophy, 
we  must  fix  our  attention  on  the  ftmnation,  nearly  thirty  cen- 
turies ago,  of  a  contemplative  class,  composed  of  firee  men, 
intelligent  and  at  leisure,  with  no  determinate  social  fimction, 
and  therefore  more  purely  speculative  than  theocratic  digni- 
taries, who  were  occupied  in  preserving  or  applying  their  pre- 
dominant power.  In  imitation  of  their  sacerdotal  precursors, 
these  sages  or  philosophers  at  first  cultivated  all  the  parts 
of  the  intellectual  domain  at  once,— with  the  one  exception 
that  poetry  was  early  separated  from  the  other  fine  arts,  in 
virtue  of  its  more  rapid  expansion :  but  soon,  that  great  divi- 
sion arose  which  furnished  the  basis  of  our  scientific  develop- 
ment, when  the  positive  spirit  began  to  manifest  itself,  amidst 
the  philosophy,  first  theological  and  then  metaphysical,  which 
governed  all  andent  speculation.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
true  scientific  spirit  was  naturally  in  the  form  of  mathe- 
matical ideas, — ^the  necessary  origin,  finom  their  simplicity, 
generality,  and  abstract  character,  of  rational  positivism. 
It  was  by  these  qualities  that  mathematical  ideas  were  the 
fint  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  theological  jurisdiction  under 
which  they  had  been  only  implicitly  comprehended ;  and  it  was 
through  them  that  purely  arithmetical  ideas  were  a  subject  of 
study  before  geometry  was  disengaged  from  the  art  of  mea- 
surement, with  which  it  was  incorporated  in  theocratic  spe- 
culation. The  very  name  of  the  science,  however,  indicates  a 
coltare  almost  as  ancient :  and  geometry,  properly  so  called, 
could  alone  offer  an  adequate  field  for  arithmetical,  and  yet 
more  for  algebraic  pursuit;  which  could  not  at  first  be  sepa- 
rated.   Thence  Thides  derived  the  first  true  geometry,  which 
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lo|^cal  philosophy.  But  such  a  hope  could  have  none  but  a 
cntical  iuflueuce^  like  aU  that  sprang  tram  this  philosophy, 
which  was  the  active  organ  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  anar. 
chy  very  like  our  own.  Its  radical  unfitness  to  be  a  basis  of 
even  mental^  and  much  more  social  organization,  is  unques- 
tionable^ at  the  time  of  its  chief  spiritual  activity,  as  we  see 
by  the  continuous  progress  of  uniTcarsal  and  systematic  doubt, 
leading  every  school  from  Socrates  to  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus  to 
a  denial  of  all  external  existence.  This  strange  issue,  di- 
rectly incompatible  with  any  idea  of  natural  law,  disdoses 
the  imdical  antipathy  between  the  metaphysical  spirit  and  the 
positive,  finom  the  time  of  the  separation  of  philosophy  from 
science ;  a  separation  which  the  good  sense  of  Socrates  saw  to 
be  impending,  but  without  suspecting  either  the  Umits  or  the 
dangers  involved.  Its  distinctive  social  action  throughout  its 
whole  course,  reprobated  as  it  will  ever  be  by  posterity,  wis 
well  represented  by  the  noUe  Fabridus,  when,  speaking  of 
Epicureanism,  he  regretted  that  sudi  a  moral  philosophy  as 
that  did  not  prevail  among  the  Samnites  and  the  other  ene- 
mies of  Rome,  because  it  would  then  be  so  easy  to  coDqoer 
them.  Its  intellectual  action  was  scarcely  more  fisivourable ;  as 
we  may  judge  by  the  fiust  that  when  the  separation  between 
philosophy  and  sdence  had  gone  sufficiently  fiur,  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  were  ignorant  of  knowledge  which  was 
popularized  in  the  school  of  Alexandria;  as  when  the  philoso- 
phy of  Epicurus  put  forth  those  strange  astronomical  absur- 
dities which  the  poet  Lucretius  piously  rqieated,  half  a  cai- 
tur^  after  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  In  short,  metaphysics 
desured  to  be  so  independent  and  absolute  as  to  be  emand- 
pated  from  the  only  two  powers  that  can  organize, — ^theokigy 
and  sdence. 

The  Roman  dvilization  will  not  detain  us  so 
OT^BimtMnT      long  as  the  Greek.   It  is  more  simple  and  marked; 

and  its  influence  on  modem  sodety  is  more  com* 
plete  and  evident.  I  may  point  out  here,  that  in  a««igning  the 
names  Greek  and  Roman  to  certain  phases  of  dvilization,  I 
am  not  deserting  my  abstract  method  of  research,  but  ren- 
dering those  names  abstract,  by  making  them  the  representa- 
tives of  certain  collective  conditions.  Antiquity  presents  many 
populations  animated  by  military  activity,  but  prevented  l^ 
circumstances  from  fulfilling  a  career  of  conquest ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  inverse  influences  have  favoured  an  opposite 
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state.  Eadi  case  must,  in  its  extreme,  funush  an  instance  of 
preponderant  political  or  intellectnal  superiority.  The  system 
of  conquest  could  not  be  completely  carried  out  by  more  than 
one  power :  and  the  spiritual  action  which  was  compatible  with 
the  age,  must  operate  from  a  single  centre  first,  whatever  the 
ulterior  propagation  might  amount  to.  The  fiirther  we  exa* 
mine,  the  more  we  shall  see  that  there  has  been  nothing  fortui- 
tous about  this  double  process  of  human  advancement,  even 
in  the  places  and  times  indicated  by  these  representative  names. 
As  to  the  places,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  movements,  poli- 
tical and  intellectual,  go  forward  in  scenes  sufficiently  but 
not  too  remote,  so  that  at  the  outset  the  one  should  not  be 
absorbed  or  perverted  by  the  other,  while  yet  they  should  be 
able,  after  a  certain  progress  had  been  made,  to  penetrate  each 
other,  so  as  to  conduce  and  converge  equally  to  the  mono- 
theistic r^ffime  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  we  shall  soon  see  to 
have  issued  firom  this  memorable  combination.  As  to  the 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mental  progression  of  Greece  must 
precede  by  some  centuries  the  extension  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion, the  premature  establishment  of  which  would  have 
radically  impeded  it  by  crushing  the  independent  activity 
from  which  it  arose :  and  if  the  interval  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  too  great,  the  universal  propagation  and  social 
xm  would  have  &iled,  because  the  original  movement,  which 
conld  not  be  of  any  great  duration,  would  have  become  too 
mnch  weakened  at  the  time  of  contact.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  first  Cato  insisted  on  the  expulsion  of  the  philoso- 
phers, the  political  danger  from  metaphysical  contagion  was 
pretty  nearly  gone  by,  since  the  Roman  impulsion  was  by  that 
time  too  decided  to  be  really  liable  to  such  adulteration :  but 
if  a  permanent  contact  had  been  possible  two  or  three  cen- 
turies earlier,  it  would  certainly  have  been  incompatible  with 
the  free  and  unmixed  course  of  the  spirit  of  conquest. 

The  more  we  study  the  Roman  people,  the  more  we  see  that 
it  was  indeed  destined  to  universal  empire,  as  its  own  poet 
said,  and  as  every  citizen  perseveringly  and  exclusively  de- 
nied. The  nation  fireed  itself  firom  its  theocratic  beginning 
hj  the  expulsion  of  its  kings,  but  securing  its  own  organiza- 
tion by  means  of  the  senatorial  caste,  in  which  the  sacerdotal 
was  subordinated  to  the  military  power.  When  this  wise  and 
energetic  corporation  of  hereditary  captains  failed  to  yield  to 
the  people  or  the  army  such  influence  as  might  attach  them  to 
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the  system  of  conquest^  the  natural  march  of  events  had  the 
needed  effect.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  fonnation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  internal  constitntion,  and  the  gradual  exteiision 
of  external  dominion,  depended  on  each  other  mnch  more 
than  on  any  mysterious  superiority  of  design  and  conduct  in 
the  chiefs,  whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  individual 
political  genius,  to  whidi  a  vast  career  was  thus  opened.  The 
first  cause  of  success  was  the  conveigence  of  all  the  means  of 
education,  direction,  and  execution  towards  one  homogeneous 
and  permanent  end,  more  accessible  than  any  other  to  all 
minds,  and  even  to  all  hearts.  The  next  cause  was  the  gradual 
course  of  the  progression.  When  we  see  this  noble  r^ublic 
devoting  three  or  four  centuries  to  the  soUd  establishment  of 
its  power  in  a  radius  of  under  a  hundred  miles,  about  the 
same  time  that  Alexander  was  spreading  out  his  manrelloiu 
empire  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  though  the  one  usefully  prepared 
the  East  for  the  succession  of  the  other.  Another  cause  of 
Con  uMt  success  was  the  course  of  conduct  steadily  pur- 

^  sued  towards  the  conquered  nations;  the  principle 

being  that  of  progressive  incorporation,  instead  of  the  in- 
stinctive aversion  to  foreigners  which  elsewhere  attended  die 
military  spirit.  If  the  world,  which  resisted  every  other  power, 
rather  welcomed  than  withstood  the  Roman  rule,  it  was  ow- 
ing to  the  new  spirit  of  laige  and  complete  a^regation  whidi 
distinguished  it.  When  we  compare  the  ooujduct  of  Borne 
towards  vanquished,  or  rather  incorporated  peoples,  with  the 
dreadful  vexations  and  insulting  caprices  that  the  Athemans 
(who  were  otherwise  very  attractive)  heaped  upon  their  tribo* 
taries,  and  even  at  times  on  their  allies,  we  see  that  the  Gre^ 
aimed  at  making  the  most  of  a  precarious  sway,  while  the 
Romans  "were  securely  advancing  towards  universal  supremacy. 
Never  since  that  period  has  the  political  evolution  been  mani- 
fested in  such  fulness  and  unity,  in  the  people  and  their 
M  «litv  leaders, — the  end  being  kept  in  view.   The  moral 

development  was  in  harmony  with  the  same  end, 
— ^the  individual  man  being  disciplined  for  military  life,  and 
domestic  morality  being  imquestionably  higher  than  in  Greece. 
The  most  eminent  Greeks  wasted  much  of  their  leisure  among 
courtesans ;  whereas  among  the  Romans  the  social  considera- 
tion and  Intimate  influence  of  women  were  largely  increased, 
while  their  moral  existence  was  more  strictly  confined  to  the 
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purpoaes  of  their  destination.     The  introduction  of  £EuniIy 
nameB,  unknown  in  Greece^  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
growth  of  the  domestic  spirit. — Social  morals  also  were  in  a 
lisbg  state,  notwithstanding  the  hardness  and  cruelty  to 
alares,  customary  in  that  period,  and  the  ferocity  encouraged 
hj  the  horrible  nature  of  popular  amusements,  which  shock 
the  feeling  of  a  modem  time.      The  sentiment  of  patriotism 
was  modified  and  ennobled  by  the  best  disposition  towards 
the  Tanquished,  and  had  something  of  the  character  of  the  uni- 
Tersal  charity  soon  to  be  proposed  by  monotheism.     This  re- 
markable nation  presents  the  supreme  case  of  the  political  go- 
Tomnent  of  morality ;  so  that  the  morality  may  be  divined  by 
a  direct  consideration  of  the  polity.  Bom  to  command  ii\  order 
to  assimilate ;  destined  to  extinguish  by  its  own  ascendancy 
the  barren  military  activity  which  threatened  to  disintegrate 
hamaoity  ;  acceptmg  only  to  discard  the  conunon  tendencies 
of  original  civilization,  this  noble  nation  manifested,  amidst  its 
podigiouB  imperfections,  an  assemblage  of  qu^alities  adapted  to 
its  mission ;  a  mission  which,  being  ftdfiUed  and  incapable  of 
reproduction,  wiU  immortalize  the  name  of  Rome  to  the  re- 
motest ages  of  political  existence.  The  intellectual 
development  could  be  no  more  than  accessory;  con-   ^ev^mrat 
ssting  in  extending  the  mental  action  induced  by  ^™ 

Grreek  civilization ;  and  this  it  accomplished  with  an  earnestness 
that  contrasts  well  with  the  puerile  jealousies  which  still  further 
divided  the  Greek  mind.  The  Roman  imitations  were  neces- 
sarily inferior  to  the  Greek  originals ;  but  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  inferiority,  especially  in  the  historical  de- 
partment, as  was  natural.  T^ie  decline  of  Borne  testifies  to  the 
justice  of  our  estimate  of  its  mission.  When  its  dominion  could 
be  extended  no  further,  this  vast  organism,  having  lost  its 
moving  principle,  fell  into  dissolution,  exhibiting  a  moral  cor- 
niption  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  society ;  for  nowhere 
elw  has  there  existed  such  a  concentration  of  means,  in  the 
form  of  power  and  wealth,  in  the  absence  of  any  end.  The 
passage  of  the  republic  to  imperial  government,  though  evi- 
dently compelled  by  the  circumstances  which  converted  exten- 
sion into  preservation,  was  no  re-oi^anization,  but  only  a  mode 
of  chronic  destruction  of  a  system  which  must  perish  because 
it  did  not  admit  of  »generaW.  The  emper^  were  mere 
popular  chiefii,  and,  introdiidng  no  firesh  principles  of  order, 
only  accelerated  the  decline  of  the  senatorial  caste,  on  which 
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eyerything  depended,  but  whose  function  was  now  exhiinsted. 
When  Caesar,  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  sank  nnder  the 
alliance  of  metaphysical  fanaticism  with  aristocratic  rage,  this 
foolish  and  odious  murder  had  no  other  issue  than  raising  to 
the  leadership  of  the  people  against  the  senate  men  much  leas 
fit  for  the  government  of  the  woild ;  and  none  of  the  changes 
which  ensued  ever  admitted  of  any  return,  however  tempo- 
rary, to  the  genuine  Roman  organization,  because  its  exist- 
ence was  inseparably  connected  with  the  gradual  extension  of 
conquest. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  three  essential  phases  of  ancient 
polytheism,  we  have  only  to  indicate  the  tendoicy  of  the  whole 
regime  to  produce  the  monotheistic  order  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  which  the  relative  character  of  polytheism  will  be  indis- 
putably established. 

In  an  intellectual  view,  the  filiation  is  perfiecdy 
SSIothdrai      cl®*Jf>  ^'^  necessary  and  continuous  destination 

of  the  Greek  philosophy  being  to  serve  as  the 
organ  of  the  irrevocable  decline  of  polytheism,  in  preparation 
for  the  advent  of  monotheism.  The  only  essential  rectifica- 
tion of  modem  opinion  required  in  this  matter  is  to  recognize, 
in  this  great  speculative  revolution,  the  latent  influence  of  the 
nascent  positive  spirit  in  giving  an  intermediary  character  to 
this  philosophy,  which,  ceasing  to  be  wholly  theological,  and 
unable  as  yet  to  be  scientific,  constitutes  that  temporaiy 
chronic  malady,  the  metaphysiod  state.  The  confiised  sense 
of  the  necessary  existence  of  natural  laws,  awakened  by  the 
introduction  of  geometrical  and  astronomical  truths^  was  the 
only  means  of  giving  any  philopophical  oonastence  to  that 
universal  disposition  to  monotheism  which  arose  fix>m  the 
steady  progress  of  the  spirit  of  observation,  drcumscribing 
supernatural  intervention  till  it  was  condensed  into  a  mono- 
theistic centre.  If  no  theological  unity  was  possible  amidst 
the  instability,  isolation,  and  discordance  of  primitive  observa- 
tions of  nature,  neither  could  reason  be  satisfied  amidst  the 
contradictions  of  a  multitude  of  capricious  divinities  when 
the  regularity  of  the  external  world  was  becoming  more  ap- 
parent as  observation  extended.  I  remarked  before  that  the 
transition  was  facilitated  by  the  belief  in  fate,  as  the  god  of 
immutability,  to  whom  the  other  gods  were  subordinated  more 
and  more  as  the  permanence  of  natural  relations  was  revealed 
by  accumulated  experience.     The  irresiBtLble  conviction  of 
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such  supremacy  was  the  original  and  undisputed  basis  of  a 
neir  mental  rSffime,  which  has^  at  this  day,  become  complete 
tar  the  highest  order  of  minds.     The  mode  of  transition  can- 
not be  questioned  if  we  consider  that  the  Providence  of  the 
monotheists  is  nothing  else  than  the  Fate  of  the  polytheists, 
gradually  inheriting  and  absorbing  the  prerogatives  of  all  the 
other  deities,  and  only  assuming  a  more  determinate  and  con- 
crete character  as  a  more  active  extension  succeeded  to  the 
vague  and  abstract  earlier  conception.   Absolute  monotheism, 
as  presented  by  metaphysical  deists,— that  is,  the  doctrine  of 
one  supernatural  being,  without  mediators  between  him  and 
Man, — ^is  a  mere  abstraction,  which  can  furnish  no  basis  for  any 
religions  system  of  real  efficacy,  inteUectual,  moral,  or,  above 
all,  social.   The  popular  idea  of  monotheism  closely  resembles 
the  latest  polytheistic  conception  of  a  multitude  of  supema- 
toral  beings,  subjected  directly,  regularly,  and  permanently  to 
the  sway  of  a  single  will,  by  which  their  respective  offices  are 
appointed :  and  ihm  popular  instinct  justly  rejects  as  barren 
the  notion  of  a  god  destitute  of  ministers.    Thus  regarded, 
the  transitiony  through  the  idea  of  Fate,  to  the  conception  of 
Providence,  is  dear  enough,  as  e£fected  by  the  metaphysical 
wpiii  in  its  growth. 

Besides  the  reasons  already  assigned  for  the  Greek  philo« 
aophy  having  taken  the  lead,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
ready,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  accordance  of  the  spirit  of 
doubt  and  intellectual  indecision  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
contemporary  social  state.  The  military  education  of  the 
Greeks,  unprovided  with  an  adequate  object;  the  fluctuating 
state  a£  their  polity;  and  the  perpetual  contentions  among 
peoples  at  once  alike  and  mutually  repugnant, — were  all  pre- 
disposiiig  causes  of  the  reception  of  the  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, which  in  due  time  disclosed  a  congenial  career  to  the 
Greek  mind.  It  could  never  have  obtained  a  footing  in  Rome 
while  a  single  clear  aim  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  the  nation ; 
nor  did  it,  when  that  aim  was  accompUshed.  When  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world,  the  conflicts  of  Greek  rhetoricians 
and  sophists  never  excited  more  than  a  fiftctitious  kind  of 
interest. 

From  the  outset,  as  I  observed  before,  the  metaphysical 
philosophy  contemplated  some  sort  of  government  of  society 
by  mind,  under  the  direction  of  some  metaphysical  system  or 
other.     This  is  shown  by  the  convei^noe  of  all  manner  of 
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discordant  Utopias  towards  the  same  end.  But  the  radical 
incapacity  of  metaphysics  was  so  apparent  when  monl  phi- 
losophy came  to  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  society,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  draw  towards  monotheism,  which  was 
the  centre  of  all  important  speculation,  the  only  basis  of  the 
needed  union,  and  the  only  folcrum  of  genuine  [^[uritual  au- 
thority. Thus  we  see  that  in  the  grandest  period  of  Roman 
empire,  the  various  philosophical  sects  were  more  theologi- 
cally inclined  than  for  two  or  three  centuries  before,  biu^y 
propagating  monotheistic  doctrine,  as  the  only  intellectiul 
Imsis  of  universal  association.  As  science  was  then  only  nas- 
cent, and  metaphysics  could  organize  nothing  but  doubt,  it 
was  necessary  to  recur  to  theology,  for  the  stdLc  of  its  soaal 
properties,  which  were  to  be  cultivated  on  the  monotheistic 

Erindple.  The  Roman  sway  was  favourable  to  this  prooessy 
oth  because  it  had  organized  wide  intellectual  communicatioii, 
and  because  it  exhibited  within  its  bounds  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  religions  in  all  their  barrenness,  and  thus  called  for  a 
homogeneous  religion  such  as  monotheism ;  the  only  one  whidi 
offered  such  dogmatic  generality  aa  would  suit  all  the  elements 
of  this  vast  agglomeration  of  nations. 

The  social  aspect  of  this  revolution,  (the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  except  the  one  in  progress,)  also  showB 
it  to  be  a  necessary  result  of  that  combination  of  Greek  and 
Roman  influence,  at  the  period  of  their  interpen^ration, 
which  Cato  so  unavailingly  opposed.  The  fact  of  this  comU- 
nation  throws  much  light  on  the  division  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  power,  which  appears  paradoxical  till  its  causes 
are  understood.  The  speculative  ambition  of  the  metaphysical 
sects  impelled  them  to  aim  at  absolute  dominion, — ^at  guiding 
not  only  the  opinions  and  morals  of  men,  but  their  acts  and 
practical  affairs,  by  philosophers,  who  should  have  become  su- 
preme in  authority.  It  was  yet  too  early  for  the  conception 
of  a  regular  division  between  moral  and  political  government : 
neither  philosophers  nor  emperors  dreamed  of  it.  Thus,  phi- 
losophy was  in  perpetual,  though  latent  insuirection  against 
a  political  system  under  which  all  social  power  was  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  military  chie&.  Its  professors,  the  in- 
dependent thinkers  who,  without  any  regular  mission,  pro- 
posed themselves  to  the  astonished  but  acquiescent  pubUc  and 
magistracy  as  intellectual  and  moral  guides  in  all  the  affiedrs 
of  hfe,  were,  in  their  very  existence,  a  germ  of  future  spiritual 
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power^  apart  £rom  the  temporal :  and  this  is,  in  a  social  view, 
the  mode  in  which  Greek  civilization  participated  in  bringing 
about  the  new  state  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Borne  gradually  conquered  the  world,  nothing  was  Airther 
from  her  thoughts  than  ever  giving  up  the  system  which  was 
the  basis  of  her  greatness,  and  under  which  all  sacerdotal 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  military  chiefis :  and  yet,  she  con- 
tributed her  share  towards  the  formation  of  an  independent 
^iritual  power.  It  happened  through  her  finding  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  together  portions  of  her  empire  so  various 
and  remote  by  any  temporal  centralization,  however  stringent ; 
and,  again,  by  her  military  activity  passing  from  the  offensive 
to  the  defensive  state,  and  parting  off,  for  want  of  central  aim, 
into  independent  principalities,  requiring  the  advent  of  the 
spiritual  power  to  unite  them  in  a  common  bond.  We  shall 
see  that  this  was  the  real  origin  of  the  feudality  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  third  way  was  that  a  universal  morality  became  ne- 
cessary, to  unite  the  nations  which  were  brought  forcibly  to- 
gether while  ui^ed  to  mutual  hatred  by  their  respective  forms 
of  polytheism ;  and  the  need  was  met  and  satisfied  by  the  com- 
mmucation  of  those  higher  and  more  general  views  and  feelings 
which  the  conquering  nobles  had  acquired  by  exercise  and 
proof.  In  this  way  it  appears  that  the  political  movement 
had  as  much  share  as  the  philosophical  in  causing  that  spi- 
ritnal  organization  which  distinguished  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  owed  its  attribute  of  generality  to  the  one  movement, 
and  that  of  morality  to  the  other. 

As  nothing  was  fortuitous  in  this  great  revolu-  qt^^  j^^, 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  leading  feature 
might  be  anticipated  after  due  consideration  of  the  conditions 
I  have  indicated,  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe  what  Roman 
province  must  be  the  scene  of  the  great  result  of  the  dualism 
just  described.  It  must  be  a  portion  of  the  empire  which  waa 
espedaUy  prepared  for  monotheism,  and  for  the  habitual  exis- 
tm»  of  an  independent  spiritual  power.  It  must  have  an 
intense  and  obstinate  nationality,  which  would  make  it  suffer 
under  isolation,  and  find  a  way  out  of  it,  without  surrendering 
its  peculiar  fidth,  and  indeed  oeing  disposed  to  propagate  it. 
TheK  conditions  point  to  the  little  Jewish  theocracy,  derived 
in  an  accessory  way  from  the  Egyptian,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Chaldean  theocracy,  whence  it  probably  emanated  by  a  kind 
of  exceptional  colonization  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  the  superior 
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orders  of  which^  become  monotheisto  by  tbeir  own  intelleetiuQ 
progress,  were  led  to  institute,  as  a  refdge  or  an  experiment^ 
a  monotbeistic  colony,  in  wbicb  monotbeism  preserved  a  diffi- 
cult but  avowed  existence, — at  least,  after  tbe  separation  of 
tbe  ten  tribes.  Before  tbe  annexation  to  Rome,  tbis  anoma- 
lous people  was  only  tbe  more  isolated  by  its  faith,  through 
tbe  pride  of  superiority  wbicb  enhanced,  in  their  case,  the 
superstition  of  exclusive  nationality  proper  to  all  theocracies. 
This  peculiarity  was  beneficial  to  tbe  great  movement,  by 
furnishing  tbe  first  direct  instruments  of  the  universal  re- 
generation. 

This  view  seems  to  present  itself  naturally ;  but  it  is  not 
essential  to  our  analysis.  If  tbe  Jews  bad  not  made  a  be- 
ginning, some  other  nation  would  have  offered  tbe  requisite 
organs ;  and  those  organs  would  have  guided  tbe  advance  in 
precisely  the  same  direction,  only  transferring  to  some  books, 
now  probably  lost,  the  sacred  character  which  is  still  attri- 
buted to  others. 

The  slowness  of  this  imm^AC  revolution  is  easily  accounted 
for,  if  we  only  consider  how  all  tbe  social  powers  of  tbe  poly- 
theistic rSffime  were  concentrated,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
change  everything  almost  at  once.  Tbe  theocratic  elements 
of  the  Roman  system  were  once  more  in  tbe  first  rank ;  for 
the  five  or  six  centuries  which  intervened  between  tbe  empe- 
rprs  and  tbe  kings  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  military  epi- 
sode in  the  long  period  proper  to  ancient  theocracies ;  and  the 
sacerdotal  character,  which  had,  for  that  interval,  been  effaced 
by  tbe  military,  re-appeared  when  conquest  ceased.  With  the 
re-establishment  of  the  theocratic  rigtmCy  now  much  weakened, 
the  conservative  instinct  proper  to  it  revived,  notwithstanding 
tbe  instability  of  the  rulers  after  tbe  humiliation  of  the  sena- 
torial caste.  This  concision  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power,  which  was  the  very  spirit  of  tbe  system,  explains  why 
even  the  wisest  and  most  generous  of  the  Roman  emperors 
ootdd  no  more  understand  than  a  Chinese  emperor  could  now, 
the  voluntary  renunciation  of  polytheism,  which  they  regarded, 
and  feared  to  sanction,  as  a  demobtion  of  their  whole  govern- 
ment, till  the  gradual  conversion  of  tbe  population  to  Christian 
monotheism  introduced  a  new  political  influence,  permitting 
first,  and  then  requiring,  tbe  conversion  of  the  leaders.  That 
conversion  terminated  tiie  preparatory  progression,  and  opened 
the  new  system  by  a  decisive  symptom  of  the  real^  indepen- 
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dent  power  of  the  new  spiritual  authority  which  was  to  be  its 
great  moying  force. 

Sucli  is  my  view  of  ancient  polytheism  as  a  whole^  contem- 
plated in  its  intellectual  and  social  aspects^  and  examined  as 
to  its  tendency  to  produce  the  new  theological  phase  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  which/ again^  after  performing  higher  social 
functions  than  its  predecessor^  is  making  way  for  the  advent 
of  the  positive  philosophy.  In  the  examination  of  mono^ 
theism  to  which  I  shall  now  proceed^  I  shall  be  obliged,  as 
hitherto,  to  content  myself  with  proposing  my  series  of  his- 
torical viewB^  in  illustration  of  my  theory  of  human  develop- 
ment ;  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  supply  the  mass  of  histori- 
cal proof  which  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  and 
limits  of  my  work  for  me  to  set  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AGE    OF    MONOTHEISM.— MODIFICATION    OP   THE   THEOLO. 

aiCALAND  MHJTABY  SYSTEM. 

When  Rome  had  united  the  civilized  world  tmder  her  swaj, 
the  time  was  come  for  Monotheism  to  assume  and  complete 
the  work  of  preparation  for  a  new  and  higher  sodaT  life. 
The  intellectual  decline  of  the  theological  philosophy  was 
about  to  b^n :  but  it  had  not  yet  attained  its  fvdl  soml 
yalue :  and  this  action,  inverse  to  that  of  the  pol^heistic  re- 
ffime,  is  the  reason  why  we  should  consider  its  social  qualities, 
— ^beginning  with  the  political, — ^before  examining  its  mental 
attributes.  I  b^in  with  the  political,  because,  though  the 
predominant  action  of  monotheism  is  moral,  its  moral  efficacy 
itself  has  always  depended  on  its  political  existence.  Mj 
task  will  be  shortened  by  a  new  facility,  which  will  attend  us 
firom  this  point  onwards, — that  of  attending  to  one  form  only 
of  the  theological  rSgime.  Hitherto,  we  have  had  to  separate 
the  abstract  qualities  of  the  system  examined  from  the  various 

modes  in  which  they  were  realized.     Now,  we 
S^o^^       have  to  attend  only  to  the  Roman  Catholic  form 

of  monotheism,  because,  while  Mohammedanism, 
the  Greek  faith,  and  every  other  form  of  monotheism,  presents 
a  remarkable  general  conformity  with  all  the  rest,  it  is  the 
Boman  CathoUc  form  which  has  fulfilled  the  functions  of  the 
rSffime  in  Western  Europe :  and  it  must  therefore  be  the 
single  object  of  our  examination.  I  prefer  the  term  Catho- 
licism to  that  of  Christianity,  not  only  because  it  is  more 
distinctive,  but  because  it  is  more  universal,  from  involving  no 
name  of  any  individual  founder,  but  comprehending  the  mo- 
notheistic principle  without  sectarian  limitation.  Every  one 
knows  what  a  Catholic  is ;  but  the  wisest  man  will  not  under- 
take to  say  what  a  Christian  is,  now  that  the  title  belongs  to 
all  the  thousand  varieties  which  separate  the  primitive  Lu- 
theran from  the  pure  deist. 
As  the  chief  attribute  of  the  political  system  of  monotheism 
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is  the  introduction  of  a  spiritual  power  independent  of  the 
temporal,  we  must  first  examine  this  great  social  creation^ 
paasing  on  afterwards  to  the  temporal  organization. 

The  uniformity  of  belief  proper  to  monotheism,  and  enforced 
hj  it,  admits  of  the  establishment  of  a  single  theological 
system  among  peoples  too  important  and  too  diverse  to  be 
long  kept  together  under  one  temporal  government :  whence 
such  a  consistence  and  dignity  must  accrue  to  the  sacerdotal 
daas  as  affords  a  ground  for  political  independence.  The 
preparation  of  the  conditions,  beginning  firom  the  concurrence 
of  the  Roman  power  with  the  Greek  philosophy,  was  very 
slow.  The  Greek  philosophy,  it  is  true,  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  spiritual  power ;  but  it  did  not  contemplate 
the  separation  of  the  temporal  power  firom  it :  hence  it  merely 
indics^ed,  aa  every  Utopia  does,  the  social  need  of  the  age, 
and  prophesied  its  satisfaction:  and  it  remained  for  Catho* 
licism  to  take  to  itself  whatever  was  true  and  practicable  in 
aQ  other  schemes,  dismissing  what  was  fooli^  or  hurtfol. 
How  this  was  done  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 

Though  intelligence  must  always  exert  a  pow- 
erfiil  influence  in  human  affairs,  and  though  a  ^^^^y^. 
certain  convergence  of  opinion  is  necessary  to  all 
association,  and  therefore  to  all  government,  such  supremacy 
of  intellect  in  political  government  as  the  Greek  philosophers 
desired  can  never  be  more  than  a  dream.  The  intellectual 
life  is  feebler  than  the  affective  in  our  organism,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly said;  and  mental  superiority  is  too  little  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  society  to  obtain  an  imme- 
diate and  practical  ascendancy.  The  mass  of  mankind,  being 
destined  to  action,  sympathize  most  with  organizations  of  mo- 
derate intelligence  and  eminent  activity.  The  general  grati- 
tude also  waits  upon  services  which  satisfy  the  sum  of  human 
wants,  among  which  those  of  the  intellect  are  very  far  from 
holding  the  most  conspicuous  place.  The  most  vivid  interest 
and  the  most  unqualified  gratitude  are  excited  by  practical 
SQccefls,  military  or  industrial,  though  such  achievement  re- 
quires far  less  inteUectual  power  than  almost  any  theoretical 
Isbonrs,  even  of  a  kind  very  inferior  to  the  highest  specula- 
tions in  art,  science,  and  philosophy.  Though  these  specula- 
tive services  are  the  loftiest  of  benefits,  and  the  very  means  of 
progress,  they  cannot  awaken  the  rapid  and  ready  enthusiasm 
exdted  by  &r  inferior  operations :  for  mental  participation  in 
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them  is  too  remote  and  too  abstract  to  be  obtained  otherwiae 
than  through  a  more  or  less  diflicult  analysis,  which  is  not  h- 
Tourable  to  sudden  ferrour,  even  among  enlightened  mai. 
Even  in  the  r^ons  of  science  and  philosophy,  the  most  gene- 
ral conceptions  bring  less  honour  to  their  iUustrious  creaUn 
than  discoveries  of  an  inferior  order,  as  an  Aristotle,  a  Des- 
cartes, and  a  Ldbnita  had  only  too  much  reason  to  know. 
The  value  of  such  men  is  not  recognised  till  their  mission  has 
closed ;  and  they  are  sustained  in  their  labours,  not  by  an  im- 
mediate supremacy  (whidi  would  be  sure,  under  a  rogn  of 
mind,  to  be  seiaed  by  the  boldest  pretenders),  but  by  their 
secret  consciousness  of  their  intellectual  rank,  and  their  in- 
stinctive assurance  of  their  ulterior  influence  on  human  des- 
tiny. And  then,  again,  there  is  the  shortness  of  our  hfi^  on 
which  I  remarked  before  as  injurious  to  our  political  organism. 
A  greater  longevity  might  allow  a  better  social  classification 
of  intellect,  by  affcmling  more  time  for  the  recognition  of 
dioice  minds ;  but  at  present  the  cases  are  extremdy  rare  of 
thinkers  of  the  first  order  being  appreciated  till  their  life,  or 
their  genius,  has  passed  away.  The  sacerdotal  sway  under 
the  old  theocracies  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  to  what  I 
have  now  said;  but,  besides  that  the  case  was  an  anomalous 
one  which  can  never  recur,  as  the  b^inning  of  a  new  system 
ean  happen  but  onc^  we  must  remember  that  the  intellectnil 
superiority  of  the  govoning  power  showed  itself  in  a  practical 
form.  From  the  singular  concentration  of  functions  in  the 
priestly  caste,  their  ^teculative  labours,  which  were  sddom 
greater  than  occasion  required,  were  professedly  and  com- 
placently subordinated  to  practical  use,  whether  medical,  ad- 
ministrative, industrial,  or  any  othet.  Thus  it  was  not  intel- 
lectual superiority  that  was  rused  to  supremacy :  and  it  could 
not  be  so  in  a  society  organized  by  the  hereditary  principle. 
It  was  among  the  Greek  philosophers  that  the  speculatiTe 
character  first  became  distinctly  marked;  and  we  know  how 
fiur  it  was,  amidst  all  its  strenuous  efforts,  from  ever  obtaining 
political  sway.  It  is  plain,  on  every  ground,  that  the  resl 
social  office  of  mind  is  not  to  engross  the  conduct  of  life,  but 
to  modify,  by  its  consultative  or  preparatory  influence,  the 
rule  of  material  or  practical  power,  whether  military  or  indus- 
trial :  and  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  philosophers  will  affect 
an  order  of  things  which,  being  natural,  must  be  most  in  har- 
mony with  social  conditions.    The  direct  consideration  d 
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utility  is  so  narrow  tliat  it  would  be  oppressive  and  dangerous 
in  action  if  unmodified ;  but  not  the  less  is  it  the  basis  of  all 
sound  social  classification.  In  social  as  in  individual  life^ 
judgment  is  more  necessary  than  genius,  except  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  a  new  elaboration  or  special  animation  of  the 
mass  of  social  thought  is  required.  Then  some  few  eminent 
thinkers  interpose  to  conduct  the  crisis,  and  set  forward  the 
ordinary  movement  again  for  another  long  period.  It  will  be 
aeen,  if  we  inquire,  that  in  ev^ry  instance  of  the  appearance  of 
any  great  new  social  phase,  simple  good  sense,  after  having 
given  place  for  a  time,  quietly  resumes  its  social  sway  j  and 
the  moie  fit  abstract  speculation  is  to  conduct  such  crises,  the 
leas  adapted  is  it  for  the  daily  direction  of  common  affidrs. 
Intellectually,  contemplative  minds  are  unprepared  for  special 
and  pressing  calls  on  their  activity ;  and  mondly,  they  cannot 
take  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  obtrusive  and  detailed  reality 
with  which  it  is  the  business  of  government  to  deal.  Again, 
they  are  led  away  by  their  interest  in  some  special  study  from 
that  consideration  of  the  whole  which  is  the  first  attribute 
of  good  government;  and  when  a  decision  is  required  which 
cannot  be  sound  unless  it  rests  upon  a  balance  of  social  views, 
the  philosopher  will  be  found  remotely  pursuing  his  abstract 
study  of  one  single  social  aspect.  The  very  few  who  are  aUe 
to  keep  the  whole  in  view  while  pursuing  their  own  order  of 
speculation  are  precisely  those  who  are  farthest  fix)m  desiring 
to  rule  society,  because  they  best  know  how  mischievous  the 
aim  would  be  if  it  were  not  impracticable.  Mankind  cannot 
therefore  too  eminently  honour  those  noblest  minds  which 
devote  themsdves  to  think  for  the  whole  race ;  mankind  can- 
not too  carefiilly  cherish  these,  its  chief  treasures  and  adorn- 
ments, nor  too  eagerly  support  their  functions  by  adminis- 
tering all  possible  facilities,  and  laying  society  open  to  their 
vivifying  influence ;  but  it  eJiould,  at  the  same  time,  carefully 
av(»d  committing  the  ordinary  direction  of  sociely  to  men 
whose  characteristic  qualities  render  them  essentially  unfit  for 
the  task.  We  must  remember,  too,  how  indispensable  con* 
stant  stimulus  is  to  this  least  active  part  of  human  nature, 
which  needs  opposition  to  rouse  it  to  work.  Mind  is  made 
for  conflict,  and  not  for  rule,  and  it  would  sink  into  fatal 
atrophy  from  the  moment  when,  instead  of  having  to  modify 
an  order  independent  of  itself,  it  should  indulge  in  admiration 
of  an  order  of  its  own  creation  and  appointment.     From  that 
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moment  it  would  follow  the  conservative  course  of  theocratic 
government :  and  we  have  seen  what  that  is.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  that  by  this  time  it  would  not  be  the  first-rate  minds 
that  would  be  in  the  seats  of  power,  but  inferior  thinkers, 
who,  with  the  lower  morality  which  belongs  to  their  combined 
intellectual  and  social  rank,  would  use  their  power  to  maintain 
their  position.  Envying  and  hating  the  superiors  whose  ho- 
nours they  usurped,  and  repressing  the  mental  development 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  these  pretended  intellectual  princes 
would,  if  their  reign  were  possible,  teach  us  how  incompatible 
with  order  and  progress  is  a  nominal  reign  of  Mind.  If  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  civilized  world  have  not,  in  &ct,  systema- 
tically hindered  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  (for 
one  reason  among  others)  because  they  did  not  suppose  men- 
tal superiority  to  be  any  qualification  for  political  rule,  and 
were  therefore  not  afiraid  to  encourage  its  spread. 

This  seems  to  be  a  long  digression ;  but  I  have  pursued  it 
designedly,  not  only  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  called  for 
by  some  circumstances  of  our  times,  but  because  we  shall  find 
it  a  valuable  preparation  for  our  dynamic  studies^  saving  the 
necessity  of  various  elucidations  which  would  otherwise  be 
called  for.  I  may  add  that  it  may  obviate  some  natural  thongh 
baseless  fears  of  a  sort  of  theocratic  despotism,  such  as  might 
otherwise  be  entertained  when  we  propose  the  idea  of  an  in- 
tellectual re-organization  of  the  political  system  of  modem 
society.  It  enables  us,  on  our  return  to  our  proper  histo- 
rical ground,  to  estimate  the  difSculty  which  the  monotheistic 
system  had  to  surmount,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  forming  the 
new  social  constitution  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the 

human  race.  The  great  political  problem  was  to 
^b^^  discard  the  dreams  of  Greek  philosophy  about  the 

sovereignty  of  intellect,  while  satisfying  the  irre- 
sistible desire  for  social  ascendancy  entertained  by  the  specu- 
lative activity  of  a  long  course  of  generations.  The  new  power 
had  been  in  a  state  of  latent  insurrection  under  the  Greek, 
and  also  the  Roman  regime;  and  it  was  now  necessary,  under 
pain  of  an  eternal  and  fatal  conflict  between  the  men  of  action 
and  the  men  of  thought,  to  organize  some  permanent  recon- 
ciliation, which  should  convert  this  vicious  antagonism  into  a 
useful  emulation,  assigning  to  each  great  force  a  share  in  the 
political  system, — a  participation  independent  while  conver- 
gent, and  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  prerogatives  naturally  inherent 
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in  each.  This  was  the  vast  difficulty  enooimtered  by  Catho^ 
licism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  admirably  snrmounted  by 
means  of  that  fundamental  division  between  the  Separation  of 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  authority  which  will  be  spiritual  and 
more  and  more  recognized  as  the  greatest  ad-  temporalpower. 
Tance  ever  made  in  the  general  theory  of  the  social  organism^ 
and  as  the  main  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  modem  to  the 
ancient  polity.  No  doubt  the  solution  was  empirical  at  first ; 
and  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  its  true  philosophical 
conception  was  wrought  out  of  the  experience  of  the  facts; 
but  such  has  been  the  process  with  all  great  political  issues, 
because  a  rational  political  science,  qualified  to  guide  and  en- 
lighten the  gradual  course  of  active  operations,  has  never  yet 
existed.  The  character  and  efficacy  of  this  great  act  of  pro- 
gress were  also  impaired  by  its  connection  with  the  provisional 
destiny  of  the  theological  philosophy,  even  then  on  the  de- 
cline :  and  this  connection  is,  in  fact,  the  main  cause  of  the 
repugnance  which  modem  minds  are  apt  to  feel,  in  a  tem- 
porary way,  towards  the  distribution  of  power  which,  once 
effected  under  any  form,  will  remain, — ^whatever  may  be- 
come of  its  first  philosophical  basis, — and  prevail  even  in 
the  minds  to  which  it  was  once  most  unacceptable,  till, 
philosophically  reconstructed,  it  becomes  the  grand  founda- 
tion of  modem  re-organization.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that 
the  theological  aim  of  the  speculative  class  must  have  se- 
rionsly  injured  their  social  function;  because  their  intellec- 
tnal  and  even  their  moral  functions  must  have  been  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  their  charge  of  the  faith,  and  all 
social  direction  of  minds  and  hearts  uninteresting  in  compa- 
rison with  the  salvation  of  souls.  Again,  the  almost  inde- 
finite authority  possessed  by  the  exclusive  interpreters  of  the 
divine  will  and  judgments  were  favourable  to  abuse,  and  even 
vicious  usurpation,  such  as  was  only  too  congenial  to  eccle- 
siastical power,  through  its  natural  ambition,  and  the  vague 
and  absolute  character  of  its  essential  doctrines,  which  pro- 
posed no  rational  limitation  of  the  various  kinds  of  human 
authority.  These  evils  hastened  the  decline  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  which  they  belonged,  and  they  troubled  the  process  of 
the  true  distribution  of  power ;  but  they  did  not  ruin  it.  They 
did  not  prevent  its  aiding  the  contemporary  progression  of  the 
race,  nor  its  establishment  as  a  precedent  for  the  future  im- 
provement of  Ihe  social  organism ;  these  being  the  two  a3pects 
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in  which  we  hare  iiow  to  examine  it.  It  is  incompatible  with 
the  limits  of  this  Woik  to  gire  sach  an  account  of  the  economy 
of  the  Catholic  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  conld  conTcy  any 
idea  tji  the  profound  admiration  I  entertain  for  it;  but  it  is 
the  positive  philosophy  which  will  first  render  justice  to  this 
greatest  political  aduerement  of  hnman  wisdom.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  examined  by  panegyrists,  who  were  necessarily  under 
a  sort  of  fimaticism  on  the  subject,  or  by  blind  detractois,  who 
saw  nothing  of  its  social  destination,  llie  positive  philosophy, 
as  fiee  from  monotheistic  as  from  polytheistic  or  fetich  bdief, 
can  be  equally  impartial  in  all  the  cases,  and,  being  provided 
with,  a  theory,  can  judge  of  the  participation  of  Catholicism 
in  human  progress,  in  the  way  that  institutions,  like  men,  can 
alone  be  tnily  judged :  that  is,  after  the  full  accomplishment  of 
their  principal  mission. 

Tmnspontion  ^®  ^^^  "^^^  ^^^^  hitherto  morals  had  always 
ofmonbuid  been  subordinated  to  political  considerations. 
P^'^i^i^  The  grand  social  characteristic  of  Catholidam 

was  that  by  constituting  a  moral  power,  wholly  independent 
of  the  political,  it  infused  morality  into  political  government; 
and  this  was  done  so  naturally  in  the  course  of  hnman  pro- 
gress, that  it  has  survived  the  decay  of  the  system  which  was 
its  first  organ ;  and  with  such  vigour,  that  it  marks,  amidst  aU 
fluctuations,  and  more  than  any  other  diaracteristic  whatever, 
the  radical  superiority  of  moden^  civilization  over  that  of  an- 
tiquity. From  the  outset,  this  new  power  took  up  a  position 
equaQy  remote  firom  the  foolish  political  pretensions  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  the  d^rading  sernlity  of  the  theo- 
cratic spirit,  prescribing  submission  to  established  govern- 
ments, while  subjecting  these  governments  to  a  univerad  mo- 
rality of  growing  strictness.  Whether,  as  at  first,  under  Ro- 
man sway,  or,  as  afterwards,  under  that  of  the  forces  of  the 
North,  it  certainly  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  modifying 
by  moral  influence  a  pre-existing  and  independent  politick 
power.  K  the  conflicts  between  the  two  powers  which  aboimded 
so  much  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  duly  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  were  almost  defensive  on  the  part  of  the 

Siritual  power,  which  had  to  contend,  and  did  contend  nobly, 
ough  often  with  only  partial  success,  for  the  independence 
which  was  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  mission.  The 
tragical  stor^  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  with  a  multitude  more, 
less  femous  m  history,  proves  that  the  aim  of  the  clergy  in 
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snch  conflicts  was  to  gnard  their  choice  of  their  own  func- 
tionaries firom  temporal  usurpation ;  a  pretension  which  must 
be  admitted  to  he  Intimate  and  modest  enough.     Any  ra- 
tional theory  about  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
powers  must^  it  seems  to  me,  rest  on  the  general   ^"?®*i*>^  ^^ 
principle  that,  as  the  spiritual  power  relates  to 
etktaUum,  and  the  temporal  one  to  action,  the  influence  of 
esch  must  be  soTcreign  in  its  own  department,  and  only  con- 
soltatiTC  in  that  of  the  other.     Thus,  the  function  of  the  spi- 
ritual power  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  educate,  according  to  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  then  to  keep  up  and  apply, 
in  the  social  practice  of  individuals  and  classes,  the  princi- 
ples which  education  had  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  their 
life.    As  to  still  wider,  eyen  international  relations,  by  which 
this  power  was  chiefly  characterized  in  the  Middle  Ages,  they 
were  simply  an  extension  of  the  same  operation  to  peoples  so 
lemote  and  so  various  as  to  require  distinct  and  independent 
temporal  government ;  and  which  would  therefore  have  been 
without  any  regular  political  connection  if  the  spiritual  power, 
6({ually  at  home  among  all  nations,  had  not  employed  its  imi- 
rersal  privilege  in  arbitrating  in  all  their  disputes,  and,  on 
occasion,  promoting  their  collective  activity.    When  once  we 
have  summed  up  all  its  prerogatives  under  the  principle  of 
Education,  which  enables  us  to  take  a  single  comprehensive 
riew  of  the  whole  vast  organism,  we  shall  be  so  far  from  im- 
paling to  the  Catholic  power  any  serious  usurpation  of  tem- 
poral authority,  that  we  shall  admit  that  it  rarely  obtained 
such  freedom  of  action  as  was  essential  to  the  proper  accom- 
plishment of  its  mission,  even  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  splen- 
door, — ^from  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of 
tbe  thirteenth  century.     Through  all  obstacles,  however,  Ca- 
thohdsm  fulfilled  its  great  provisional  office,  giving  to  the 
world,  by  its  mere  existence,  an  example  which  will  never  be 
lost  of  the  inestimable  influence  on  the  improvement  of  society 
of  a  genuine  spiritual  authority,  such  as  we  have  need  of  now, 
&nd  shall  obtain,  when  we  have  ascertained  an  intellectual 
basis  for  it,  more  direct,  broader,  and  more  durable  than  that 
of  Catholicism. 

It  was  under  Catholicism  that  the  speculative 
<JaB8  began  to  assume  the  character  assigned  to  it   J^^cSJIJI^ 
by  the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  neither 
engrossing  political  sway,  as  in  theocracies,  nor  remaining  out- 
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side  of  the  social  organization^  as  under  the  Greek  regime. 
Henceforth  its  post  was  one  of  calm  and  enlightened,  but  not 
indifferent  observation  of  practical  life,  in  which  it  could  inter- 
pose only  in  an  indirect  maimer,  by  its  moral  influence.  Thus 
placed  at  the  true  point  of  view  of  the  general  economy,  being 
the  spontaneous,  faithful  organ,  and  the  natural  adviser  of  its 
needs,  it  was  eminently  adapted,  by  speaking  to  each  in  the 
name  of  all,  to  introduce  into  the  lu^ive  life  of  indiyidaals, 
classes,  and  nations,  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  conunon 
good,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  effiu^ed  amidst  the  di- 
vergences and  discordance  of  the  activity  of  the  age.  From 
this  memorable  period,  a  regular  division  between  theoiy  and 
its  application  began  to  be  established,  in  the  case  of  social 
ideas,  as  it  had  already  been,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  the 
case  of  simpler  conceptions :  political  principles  were  no  longer 
empirically  constructed  as  required  by  practical  urgency: 
social  necessities  came  to  be  wisely  considered  in  advance; 
and  a  legitimate  expansion  was  afforded  to  the  spirit  of  social, 
and  even  of  political  improvement :  in  short,  political  action 
began  to  assume,  in  its  intellectual  relations,  a  character  of 
wisdom,  extent,  and  even  rationality  which  had  never  existed 
before,  and  which  would  have  been  more  marked  already  but 
for  the  misfortune  that  the  philosophy  involved  in  the  operation 
was  the  theological.  Morsdly  regarded,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  modification  of  the  social  organism  developed  among 
even  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  nations  concerned  in  it  a  senjse  of 
dignity  and  elevation  before  almost  unknown :  for  the  univer- 
sal morality,  thus  established  by  general  conviction  outside  of 
and  above  the  political  sphere  of  action,  authorized  the  meanest 
Christian  to  adduce,  on  occasion,  to  the  most  powerful  noblC) 
the  inflexible  prescriptions  of  that  common  doctrine  which 
was  the  basis  of  obedience  and  respect ;  an  obedience  and 
respect  which  were  now  due  to  the  function,  and  no  longer  to 
the  person;  so  that  submission  might  henceforth  cease  to  be 

servile,  and  remonstrance  to  be  hostile.  In  a 
™teS*^°^°  purely  political  view,  this  happy  regeneration  real- 
^       '  ized  the  great  Utopia  of  the  Greek  philosophers^ 

in  all  that  was  useful  and  reasonable,  while  excluding  its  fol- 
lies and  extravagances ;  since  it  constituted,  in  the  midst  of 
an  order  founded  upon  birth,  fortune,  or  military  valour,  an 
immense  and  powerful  da&s  in  which  intellectufd  and  moral 
superiority  was  openly  entitled  to  ascendancy,  and  often  led 
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to  the  most  eminent  positions  in  the  hierarchy ;  so  that  the 
same  capacity  which  would  have  been  disturbing  or  oppressive 
according  to  Greek  notions,  thenceforth  became  the  ordained 
pide  of  the  general  progress:  a  settlement  so  satisfactory 
that  we  have  only  to  follow  its  lead  in  reconstructing  the  same 
system  on  a  better  foundation. — In  the  international  view,  we 
cannot  but  perceive  the  aptitude  of  the  spiritual  organization 
for  an  almost  indefinite  territorial  extension,  wherever  there 
VIS  an  analogous  civilization  admitting  of  a  system  of  conti- 
nnoos  relations,  while  the  temporal  could  not,  from  its  very 
oature,  transcend  its  much  narrower  limits,  without  such  in- 
tolerable tyranny  as  induced  its  own  destruction.  The  papal 
hierarchy,  in  fact,  constituted,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  main 
bond  among  the  various  European  nations,  after  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  sway :  and,  in  this  view,  the  Catholic  influence 
oogfat  to  be  judged,  as  De  Maistre  truly  remarked,  not  only 
by  the  ostensible  good  which  it  produced,  but  yet  more  by  the 
imioinent  evil  which  it  silently  obviated,  and  which,  on  that 
acoount,  we  can  only  inadequately  appreciate.  If  we  measure 
the  valye  of  such  an  organization  by  the  Catholicity  from 
whidi  it  derives  its  title,  we  shaU  find  that  it  allows  us,  better 
than  any  other,  to  estimate  both  the  superiority  and  the  im- 
perfection of  CathoUcism  in  comparison  with  the  system  which 
preceded  and  with  that  which  must  follow  it.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Catholic  organization,  extending  to  India  and 
America,  embraced  an  extent  of  territory  and  population  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  Roman  dominion,  which  became  unma- 
nageable by  the  disjunction  and  remoteness  of  its  extremities 
from  its  active  centre :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Catholicism 
could  incorporate  with  itself,  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  splen- 
dour, only  a  small  portion  of  the  civilized  world ;  since,  before 
it  was  matured,  the  Mohammedan  monotheism  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  lai^  portion  of  the  white  race ;  and,  some  centu- 
ries afterwards,  the  Byzantine  monotheism,  which  was  almost 
as  unlike  it,  had  alienated  from  it  for  ever  the  half  of  the 
fioman  world.  These  restrictions,  so  far  from  being  acci- 
dental, must  be  philosophically  regarded  as  an  inevitable  oon- 
sequenee  of  the  vague  and  arbitrary  character  of  theological 
hdief,  which,  while  laboriously  organizing  a  dangerous,  but 
temporary  inteUectual  repression,  could  never  occasion  a  sa- 
tis&ictoiry  mental  convergence  among  numerous  and  remote 
peoples,  which  can  enter  into  durable  communion  only  through 
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a  purely  positive  philoiophy^  amidAt  any  posable  elevation  of 
tlie  human  race. 

Having  thus  aacertained  the  social  destinatioii  of  the  Ca- 
tholic power^  we  must  next  Mefly  review  the  ooKiditioiis  of 
that  action  by  which  it  achieved  the  m<»ral  results  that  lemain 
imperishable  after  the  decay  of  its  intellectttsl  basis. 

These  com^tuHiB  naturally  divide  themsdfes 
EcclesiaBh^  ^^  ^^  ^^  daases  of  statical  and  dynamical  oon- 
orgamza  ion.  ^^^^^ .  ^j^g  £yg^  ^jjj^gg  xdating  to  the  proper  or- 
ganization of  the  Catholic  hierarchy ;  and  die  other  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  destination.  Taking  the  statical  conditions 
fiirst^ — we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  universal  political  ascen- 
dancy of  the  ecclesiastical  oi^anization  in  the  Middle  Ages,  su- 
perior as  it  was  to  all  that  surrounded  it^  and  to  all  that  had 
preceded  it.  Directly  based  upon  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
sert^ at  once  flexiUe  and  stable^  connected  in  all  its  diief  parts, 
without  repressing  the  proper  activity  of  any»  this  admirable 
hierarchy  could  not  but  inspire  in  the  humblest  of  its  worthy 
members  a  sense  of  superiority,  just,  though  sometimes  too 
haughty,  towards  the  rud^  organisms  with  whicdi  it  ,was  at 
first  connected,  and  which  rested  chiefly  on  birth,  modified  by 
fortune  or  military  ability.  When  it  tock.  its  true  form,  the 
Catholic  organization,  on  the  one  hand,  ext^ided  the  elective 

principle  by  admitting  to  choice  of  office  the 
Kwtive  prin*    ^^^ig  ^f  society,  the  lowest  ranks  of  which  Im 

supplied  cardinals,  and  even  pc^^es ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  advanced  the  nature  of  this  political  principle 
by  reversing  the  order  of  election,  by  causing  the  superiors  to 
te  chosen  by  the  inferiors.  The  characteristic  method  of  elec- 
tion to  the  supreme  spiritual  dignity  must  ever,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom,  in  which 
the  guarantees  of  stability  and  due  ^^paration  must  be  more 
secure  than  they  could  be  by  the  empirical  expedient  of  here- 
ditary succession,  while  the  soundness  of  the  choice  must  be 
favoured  both  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  well-adapted 
electors,  and  by  die  carefid  encouragement  given  to  the  capa- 
city, wherever  found,  for  eodesiasti^  rule,  {ttoved  by  an  ac- 
tive noviciate  J  these  collective  precautions  being  in  full  acow- 
dance  with  the  extreme  importance  of  the  eminent  function 
which  Cathdic  philosophers  have  ever  justly  regarded  as  the 
nucleus  of  their  ecclesiastical  system. 

We  must  also  reoe^niBe  the  politi<»d.  bearing  of  the  mooas- 
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tic  ingtitiitions,  which^  apart  from  their  intdlectnal  services^ 
oertaiiily  were  one  of  the  most  indispensable  elements  of  the 
nut  organism.  Arising  out  of  the  m^ent  need 
whicli,  in  the  early  days  of  Catholicism,  was  felt  JJ?"?*^  ^" 
by  ca^plativeWnas  to  disengage  themselves  "'^'"''''"' 
from  the  eKcessive  dissipation  and  corruption  of  contemporary 
society,  these  speciat  institutions,  which  we  now  know  chiefly 
dooogh  the  abuses  of  their  declining  period,  were  the  cradle 
whence  issued  by  anticipation  the  cMef  Christian  conceptions, 
dogmatic  and  practical.  Their  discipline  became  afterwards 
the  pennanent  apprenticeship  of  the  speculative  class,  and  the 
feoniition  whence  issued  the  reformation  of  orders ;  a  provi* 
m  tor  the  b^ieficial  exercise  of  political  genius  wluch  it  has 
been  impossible  to  appreciate,  since  the  inevitable  decay  of 
this  vast  provisional  system  of  spiritual  organization.  It  is 
detr  diat  the  Catholic  system  could  not  have  preserved, 
unong  its  European  relations,  the  attribute  of  generality,  se- 
caie  from  absorption  by  the  spirit  of  nationality  inherent  in 
its  local  deigy,  if  these  contemplative  train-bands,  who  were 
placed  by  their  very  nature  at  the  universal  point  of  view,  had 
not  been  for  ever  reproducing  direct  thought,  while  exhibiting 
an  enonple  oi  independence  which  thereby  became  more 
genefifiy  praeticaUe. 

The  dnef  conditioiMf  efficacy  common  to  all  spedai  educa- 
the  poKtieal  qualities  of  the  Catholic  constitution  tion  of  the 
was  the  powerful  special  education  of  the  Clergy,  cl««y« 
whidi  rend(n«d  the  ecclesiastical  genius  habitually  superior  to 
every  other,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  but  in  poli- 
tical aptitude.  The  modem  defenders  of  Catholicism,  while 
proring  that  this  education  was  always  kept  up  to  the  most 
advanced  point  of  general  philosophy,  have  overlooked  the  im- 
portance of  the  introduction  into  that  education  of  the  new 
element  of  History,  which,  at  least  in  the  totm  of  the  history 
of  the  Church,  became  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  study.  If  we 
ooDsider  the  filiation  which  connected  Catholicism  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  Roman,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Greek  re- 
gime, and  even,  through  Judaism,  with  the  most  ancient  theo- 
<ncies;  and  again,  if  we  r^nember  its  continuous  interven- 
tioa  in  all  great  human  affairs,  we  shall  see  that,  from  the 
tone  of  its  frdl  maturity  under  the  great  Hildebrand,  the 
history  of  the  Church  was  a  kind  of  fundamental  history  of 
hvma^ty^  in  its  social  aspect.    Whatever  was  narrow  in  this 

n2 
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view  was  compensated  for  bj  the  unity  of  conception  and  com- 
position which  belonged  to  it,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  obtained :  so  that  it  should  be  no  surprise  that  the 
philosophical  origin  of  universal  historical  speculation  is  due 
to  the  genius  of  modem  Catholicism.  Taking  for  granted  the 
political  superiority  which  must  have  belonged  to  disciplined 
and  meditative  thinkers  in  the  midst  of  an  ignorant  temporal 
aristocracy^  who  cared  for  nothing  else  in  history  than  the  ge- 
nealogy of  their  houses^  or  some  provincial  or  national  duo- 
nideSi  we  may  further  admit  that  the  prerogative  still  rests 
where  it  did,  for  want  of  being  daimed  by  any  other  body. 
Amidst  the  intellectual  and  social  decay  of  Catholicism,  we 
shall  probably  find,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  its  hierarchy,  more 
minds  than  we  can  find  elsewhere  which  are  capable  of  as- 
suming the  true  point  of  view  of  human  affairs  as  a  whde, 
though  the  politiclEd  destruction  of  their  corporation  prevents 
their  manifesting,  or  perhaps  cultivating  the  quality. 

One  more  quality  of  their  political  philosophy, 
B«jtrictioii  of  hitherto  unnoticed,  remains  to  be  pcnnted  out; 
map«t.on.       _j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Catholidsm,  in 

the  days  of  its  greatness,  diminished  the  political  dangers  of 
the  religious  spirit  by  restricting  more  and  more  that  right  of 
supernatural  inspiration  which  no  theological  system  can  dis- 
pense with  entirely,  but  which  the  Catholic  organization  re- 
duced, and  shackled  by  wise  and  powerful  ordinances,  the 
importance  of  which  can  be  imderstood  only  by  a  comparison 
witb  the  preceding,  and  in  some  sort,  with  the  following  state. 
Polytheism  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  deity  to  protect  some 
inspiration  or  other ;  and  though  monotheism  reduced  its  ex- 
tent, and  modified  its  exercise,  it  still  allowed  a  dangerous 
scope  to  inspiration,  as  we  see  by  the  case  of  the  Jevra,  among 
whom  prophets  and  seers  abounded,  and  had  even  a  certain 
recognized  though  irregular  function.  Catholidsm,  as  the  or- 
gan of  a  more  advanced  state,  represented  the  privilege  of  in- 
spiration as  eminently  exceptional,  limiting  it  to  instances 
more  and  more  serious,  to  fewer  and  fewer  chosen  persons,  at 
more  and  more  distant  intervals,  and  subjecting  it  to  tests  of 
growing  severity ;  and  it  reached  its  last  degree  of  possible 
restriction  when  divine  communications  were  generallv  re- 
served for  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  exdusivdy. 
^l^his  papal  infallibility,  which  has  been  regarded  as  such  a  re- 
proach to  Catholicism,  was  thus,  in  fact,  a  great  intdlectual 
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and  social  advance.  As  De  Maistre  observed^  it  was  simply 
the  religious  condition  of  the  final  jurisdiction^  without  which 
aodety  would  have  been  for  ever  troubled  by  the  inexhaustible 
disputes  generated  by  such  vague  doctrines.  It  will  at  once 
occur  to  the  thoughtful  observer  that  we  find  here  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  great  proposition  of  historical  philosophy 
before  laid  down,  that,  in  the  passage  fi^m  pol^heism  to  mo- 
notheism, the  religious  spirit  underwent  an  intellectual  de- 
cline ;  for  we  find  Catholicism  constantly  employed  in  actual 
life  in  extending  the  domain  of  human  wisdom  at  tl\e  expense 
of  that,  once  so  vast,  of  divine  inspiration. 

I  cannot  afford  space  to  dwell  on  the  special  institutions  of 
Catholicism,  however  great  their  importance  in  the  working  of 
&e  organism ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  employment  of  a 
kind  of  sacred  language,  by  the  preservation  of  Latin  in  the 
Hicerdotal  corporation,  when  it  was  no  longer  the  popular  lan- 
guage ;  a  means  of  facilitating  communication  and  concentra- 
tion, within  and  without,  and  sdso  of  putting  off  the  inevit- 
able day  when  the  spirit  of  individual  criticism  should  attack 
the  noble  social  edifice,  whose  intellectual  bases  were  so  pre- 
carious. But  there  are  still  two  eminent  conditions,  the  one 
moral  and  the  other  political,  which,  without  being  so  essen- 
tial as  those  I  have  just  noticed,  are  yet  indispensably  con- 
nected with  Catholicism.  Both  were  ordained  by  the  special 
nature  of  tiie  period  and  the  system,  rather  than  by  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  spiritual  organization :  a  distinction  which  is 
important  to  their  clearness  and  relevancy  in  this  place.  They 
are,  the  institution  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  temporal  principality  to  the  centre  of  spiritual  au- 
thority, in  order  to  secure  its  European  independence. 

The  institution  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  long 
repiessed,  but  at  length  established  by  the  pow-    ^^^"^^ 
erful  Hildebrand,  has  ever  been  justly  regwied 
as  one  of  the  essential  bases  of  sacerdotal  discipline.     Its 
fiiTonrable  influence  on  the  performance  of  spiritual  and  social 
fbnctions,  in  a  general  way,  is  well  understood ;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  CathoUdsm  in  particular,  it  is  seen  to  be  necessary  to 
the  common  discharge  of  the  chief  moral  pflSces  of  the  clergy, 
especially  confession.     In  a  political  view,  we  have  only  to 
ima^ne  a  state  of  society  in  which,  without  celibacy,  the  Ca- 
thohc  hierarchy  could  certainly  never  have  acquired  or  main- 
tained either  the  social  independence  or  the  fireedom  of  mind 
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necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  great  proTisional 
mission.     The  hereditary  principle  was  still  prevalent  and  in 
vigour^  everywhere  but  in  the  ecclesiastical  organisation ;  and 
the  clergy  would  have  been  drawn  away  by  it,  but  for  the  in* 
stitution  of  celibacy.    Whatever  nqx>tism  there  was,  was  ex^ 
ceptionalj  but  there  was  enough  to  show  what  would  have 
been  the  consequences  if  the  division  of  the  two  social  pow^s 
had  been  put  to  risk  by  such  a  transmutation  as  the  popes 
found  it  so  difficult  to  restrain,  of  bishops  into  barons,  aad 
priests  into  knights.    We  have  never  done  justice  to  the  bold 
and  radical  innovation  wrought  by  Catholicism  in  the  social 
organism,  when  it  superseded  the  hereditary  principle  in  the 
priesthood,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  social  eoanomyj 
not  only  of  theocracies,  but  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  among 
whom  pontifical  offices  of  importance  were  the  exclusive  pa- 
trimony of  some  privil^ed  £Eimilies,  or  at  least  of  a  caste. 
The  great  political  service  of  Catholicism  in  aiming  this  fatal 
blow  at  the  system  of  caste  is  a  sufficient  evidence  how  far  it 
was  in  advance  of  the  society  on  which  it  had  to  operate.  Yet 
the  blind  opponents  of  Catholicism  may  be  seen  to  confound 
the  Catholic  regime  with  the  ancient  theocracies,  while  re- 
proaching it  with  that  ecclesiastical  celibacy  whidi  renden 
pure  theocracy  impossible  by  guaranteeing  a  legitipiate  acoesa 
to  sacerdotal  dignities  for  all  ranks  of  society. 
ITempona  As  for  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Head  of 

BOTereimty  the  ChuTch, — ^it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tbe 
of  the  Popes.  Catholic  system  arose  at  a  time  when  the  two 
powers  were  confounded,  and  that  it  would  have  been  absorbed 
or  politically  annulled  by  the  temporal  power,  if  the  seat  of 
its  authority  had  been  included  in  any  particular  jurisdiction, 
whose  lord  would  presently,  after  the  manner  of  his  time, 
have  humbled  the  pope  into  a  sort  of  chaplain :  unless,  in^ 
deed,  we  resort  to  the  artless  supposition  of  a  miraculous  suc- 
cession of  CharlemagneSy  sagacious,  like  him,  to  diaoem  the 
true  spirit  of  i^uropean  organization  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
therefore  disposed  to  respect  and  guard  the  independence  of 
the  pope.  Though  monotheism  &voured  the  separation  of 
the  two  powers,  it  could  not  be  with  such  energy  and  pr^ 
cision  as  would  enable  it  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  political 
conditions :  and  of  these  the  most  evident  and  important  was 
the  possession  of  a  territorial  sovereign^,  containing  a  po- 
pulation which  might  be  provisionally  sufficient  to  itself^  and 
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whidi  might  thus  offer  a  deciire  xefage  to  all  members  of  the 
vast  hierarchy^  in  case  of  collision  with  the  temporal  powers 
which,  bat  for  such  a  resoorce,  would  have  held  them  in  close 
local  dependence.  The  seat  of  this  exceptional  principality  was 
hardly  a  matter  of  choice.  The  centre  of  the  authority  that  was 
hencrforth  to  rule  the  civiliied  world  must  be  in  that  one  city 
in  which  alone  the  ancient  order  merged  without  interruption 
into  the  modem,  by  means  of  the  rooted  habits  which  for  long 
ages  had  directed  thither  the  social  ideas  and  hopes  of  the 
hunum  race.  De  Maistre  has  shown  us  how,  in  the  famous 
removal  to  Byzantium,  Constantine  fled  morally  before  the 
Qioreh,  no  less  than  politically  before  the  barbarians.  The 
neoeasity  of  this  temporal  appendi^e  to  the  supreme  spiritual 
dignity  must  not  however  make  us  foi^et  the  serious  evils 
ariaiiig  from  it,  both  towards  the  sacerdotal  authority  itself, 
a^d  for  Obe  portion  of  Europe  set  apart  to  be  this  political 
anomaly.  The  purity,  and  even  the  dignity  of  the  pontifical 
character  were  compromised  by  the  permanent  incorporation 
of  the  lofty  prerogatives  of  the  papacy  with  the  secondary 
operations  of  provincial  government.  Through  this  very  dis- 
cordance, the  popes  have  ruled  so  little  in  Borne,  even  in  the 
moat  splendid  period  of  Catholicism,  as  to  have  been  unable 
to  repress  the  factions  of  great  families,  whose  disgracef ol 
conflicts  so  often  defied  and  injured  the  temporsd  authority  of 
the  pqpaor.  Italian  ambition  had  at  first  favoured  the  papal 
>yatem ;  but  in  this  way,  it  helped  to  disorganize  it ;  and  the 
apbritnal  Head  of  Europe  is  now  seen  transformed  into  apetty 
Itahan  prince,  elective  while  his  neighbours  are  hereditary,  but 
occupied,  just  as  they  are,  and  even  more  than  they,  with  the 
precarious  maintenance  of  his  local  dominion'^.  As  for  Italy 
at  large,  her  intellectual  and  even  moral  development  was 
accelerated  by  such  a  settlement :  but  she  lost  her  political 
iiationality  by  it :  for  the  popes  could  neither  pervert  their 
tnnctbn  by  including  all  Italy  under  thdr  temporal  rule,  in 
defiance  of  Europe ;  nor,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  inde- 
pendence, permit  any  other  great  Italian  sovereignty  to  border 
^ifoji  their  territory.  There  was  no  more  deplorable  oonse- 
qneuoe  of  the  condition  of  existence  that  we  have  just  reviewed 
than  the  political  sacrifice  of  so  valuable  and  so  interesting 
a  part  of  the  European  community,  which  has  been  fruitlessly 
atmgg^hng,  for  ten  centuries,  to  establish  a  national  unity 

•  Publislwd  in  1841. 
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incompatible  with  the  political  system  founded  upon  Catho- 
licism. 

These  statical  conditions  of  the  political  existence  of  Ca- 
tholicism have  been  noticed  with  so  much  distinctness^  because 
they  are  open  to  misconception  when  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  is  not  laid  hold  of.  The  dynamical 
conditions  may  be  more  briefly  dismissed.  We  have  little 
more  to  consider  than  the  great  elementary  prerogative  of  Edu- 
cation^— ^using  the  word  in  the  large  sense  before  assigned  to  it. 

If  we  were  philosophical  enough  to  judge  of  the 
wTon^"*^       Catholic  system  of  universal  ministration,  not  by 

the  backward  character  of  Catholic  education  in 
the  present  day,  but  by  what  it  was  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding  state  of  things,  we  should  better  estimate  its  im- 
portance. The  polytheistic  rigime  doomed  the  mass  of  society 
to  brutish  stupidity :  not  only  slaves  but  the  majority  of  free 
men  being  deprived  of  aU  regular  instruction,  unless  we  may 
so  call  the  popular  interest  in  the  fine  arts  and  observance  of 
festivals,  finidied  off  with  scenic  sports.  Military  education^ 
in  which  free  men  alone  coidd  share,  was  in  fact  the  only  one 
in  ancient  times  that  could  be  appropriately  organized.  Vast, 
then,  was  the  elementary  progress  when  Catholicism  imposed 
on  every  disciple  the  strict  duty  of  receiving,  and  i6  f ar  as 
possible,  of  procuring  that  religious  instruction  which,  taking 
possession  of  the  individual  from  his  earliest  days,  and  pre- 
paring him  for  his  social  duties,  followed  him  through  life, 
keeping  him  up  to  his  principles  by  an  admirable  combination 
of  exhortations,  of  exercises,  and  of  material  signs,  all  con- 
verging towards  unity  of  impression.  In  an  intellectual  view, 
the  ph^osophy  which  formed  the  basis  of  popular  catechisms 
was  all  that  it  could  be  in  those  times, — ^all  tlutt  existed  except 
the  metaphysical  teachings,  which  were  radically  unfit,  from 
their  anti-oi^nic  nature,  to  enter  into  general  circulation^ 
and  which  could  only  have  engendered  a  prevalent  scepticism. 
The  rudiments  of  science,  disa>vered  in  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria, were  too  weak,  disconnected,  and  abstract  to  enter  into 
popular  education,  even  if  they  had  not  been  repelled  by  the 
spirit  of  the  system.  So  far  from  the  Catholic  system  having 
always  been  repressive  of  popular  intelligence,  as  is  now  most 
unjustly  said,  it  was  for  a  long  period  the  most  efficacious  pro- 
moter of  it.  The  prohibition  of  the  indiscreet  and  popular 
use  of  the  Scriptures  was  a  logical  necessity  imposed  by  the 
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new  of  giving  an  indefinite  continuity  to  monotheism  ;  and^ 
injurious  as  are  the  intellectual  and  social  consequences  of 
such  a  prohibition^  it  cannot  be  philosophically  regarded  as  a 
step  backwards  towards  theocracy  :  for,  so  far  from  favouring 
the  monopoly  of  knowledge  and  .power  which  distinguished 
theocracy,  the  Catholic  clergy  were  for  ever  labouring  to  im- 
bne  the  whole  of  society  with  whatever  knowledge  they  had 
themaelTes  obtained.  This  was  indeed  a  necessaiy  conse- 
quence of  the  division  of  powers,  which  left  no  other  sufficient 
support  for  the  spiritual  authority  than  the  intellectual  deve- 
lopment of  society.  Our  estimate  of  the  mental  and  moral 
operation  of  the  Catholic  educational  system  will  come  in 
better  hereafter;  and  our  present  business  is  with  its  political 
operation  only.  The  political  influence  of  the  priesthood  arose 
out  of  the  natural  ascendancy  which  accrueoi  to  the  original 
directora  of  all  education  that  is  not  confined  to  mere  instruc- 
tion ;  an  immediate  and  general  ascendancy,  inherent  in  that 
great  social  office,  quite  apart  fix)m  the  sacred  character  of 
spiritual  authority  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  superstitious 
terrors  which  were  connected  with  it.  Furnished  from  the 
beginning  with  the  empirical  wisdom  of  the  Uastem  theocracies 
and  the  ingenious  speculations  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  the 
Catholic  dergy  had  to  apply  themselves  to  the  stc^y  and 
accurate  investigation  of  human  nature,  individual  and  social; 
snd  they  made  as  much  progress  in  it  as  was  possible  by 
means  of  irrational  observations,  directed  or  interpreted  by 
theological  or  metaphysical  conceptions.  Such  knowledge, 
poswssed  in  the  highest  existing  degree,  was  eminently  favour- 
able to  political  ascendancy,  because  it  naturally  and  at  all 
times  constitutes  the  chief  intellectual  basis  of  spiritual  au- 
thority; all  other  sciences  operating  merely,  in  this  relation, 
through  their  influence  on  speculation  that  regards  Man  and 
society.  The  institution  of  Confession  is  an  all-important 
Amction  of  the  prerogative  of  Education.  It  is  at  once  a 
oonsequenoe  and  a  complement  of  it.  For  it  is  impossible, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  directors  of  youth  should  not  be 
the  counsellors  of  active  manhood  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
the  social  efficacy  of  their  early  influence  should  be  secure 
without  such  a  protraction  of  moral  influence  as  would  enable 
them  to  watch  over  the  daily  application  of  the  principles  of 
conduct  which  they  had  instilled.  There  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  decay  of  the  old  spiritual  organization  than  our 

n8 
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present  inability  to  aee  tlie  necessity  of  such  a  fimctioB,  md 
to  feel  its  adaptatioii  to  those  primary  needs  of  our  monl 
nature,  effusion  and  direction,  which,  in  the  first  '"s*'""| 
could  not  be  better  satisfied  than  by  the  voluntary  submiaaiim 
of  everv  believer  to  a  spiritual  guide,  fireely  chos^i  £ram  ■ 
vast  and  eminent  corporation,  all  whose  members  wereuHuil; 
fit  to  give  useful  advice,  and  incapable,  Scoia  their  disintcfested 
position,  of  abusing  a  confidence  on  which  their  penoual 
authority  was  founded.  If  such  a  consultative  infloence  am 
human  hfe  were  denied  to  the  spiritual  power,  what  aodsl  pre- 
rogative would  remain  that  might  not  be  more  justly  contested? 
The  moral  effects  of  this  noble  institution,  which  purified  men 
by  confession  and  rectified  them  by  repentance,  have  been  M 
effectually  vindicated  by  those  who  understand  them  best,  tUt 
we  may  spare  ourselves  any  elaborate  comparison  of  it  widi  tlu 
lOugh  and  ineffectual  discipline,  equally  precarious  and  veu> 
tious,  by  which  the  magistrate,  under  the  polytheistic  system, 
Btrove  to  regulate  morals  by  arbitrary  precepts,  in  virtue  of  the 
confusion  of  powers  which  then  prevailed.  We  have  to  regaid 
it  now  only  as  an  indi^nsable  condition  of  spiritual  govera- 
ment,  furnishing  the  information  and  the  moral  means  with- 
out which  it  could  not  perform  its  social  office.  The  evik 
which  it  produced,  even  in  its  best  days,  are  attribut^ile  lea 
to  the  institution  itoelf  than  to  the  vague  and  absolute  nature 
of  the  theological  philosophy  on  which  the  spiritual  orgsai- 
zation  was  founded.  The  right  of  absolution,  almost  arbi- 
trary under  the  best  securities,  arose  necessarily  out  of  tiat 
position  of  circumstances ;  and  no  remonstrances  could  stmI 
against  the  practical  need  of  it ;  for  without  it,  a  mngle  seritxu 
finult  must  have  perpetually  occasioned  despair,  the  couae- 
quences  of  which,  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  must  hire 
converted  this  salutary  discipline  into  a  source  of  incalculable 
disturbance. 

^ ^  From  the  pohtical  estimate  <^  Catholicism,  we 

88  on  to  a  brief  review  of  its  dog- 
ins,  in  order  to  see  how  secoudaiy 
h  E^pear  to  us  socially  indiffereat, 
I  political  efficacy  of  a  system  ao 
t  when  its  unity,  laboriously  main- 
by  the  destruction  of  any  one  of  its 
disoi^anizati(Hi  of  the  whole  was, 
y  inevitable. 
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The  amonnt  of  polytheism  involyed  in  Catholicism  was  as 
small  as  the  needs  of  the  theological  spirit  would  at  ail  admit. 
But  there  were  aooessorj  dogmas  whidi,  darived  more  or  less 
ymtaneonsly  from  the  characteristic  theological  conception^ 
hsTe  expanded  into  means  more  or  less  neceasary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  destinatiGn  in  regard  to  social  progress.  We  must 
nodoe  tiie  most  important  of  these. 

The  vague  and  variable  tendency  of  theological  conceptions 
impairs  tik&r  social  efficacy  by  exposing  the  precepts  they 
Bopply  to  perpetual  modification  by  human  passions :  and  this 
difficulty  can  be  met  only  by  an  incessant  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  corresponding  spiritual  authority.  .  Catholicism  had  no 
dioioe^  if  tte  unity  of  its  social  function  was  to  be  preserved^ 
but  to  repress  the  irreconcilable  outbreaks  of  the  rdUgious 
^irit  in  individual  minds  by  setting  up  absolute  finth  as  the 
fest  duty  of  the  Christian^  because  there  was  no  other  basis 
for  moral  obligatioa  of  other  kinds.  This  was  a  real  advance 
of  the  moral  interests  of  society;  for  the  great  practical 
utility  of  idigion  in  that  age  was  that  it  permitted  the  provi- 
sicmal  elevation  of  a  noble  speculative  body,  eminently  adapted 
during  its  ascending  period  to  direct  the  c^inions  and  morals 
of  mankind.  It  is  finsm  this  point  of  view  that  the  dogmatic, 
as  wdl  as  the  directly  political  character  of  Catholicism  ought 
to  b^  judged ;  finr  in  no  other  way  can  we  seize  the  true  cha* 
racter  of  some  doctrines,  dangerous  no  doubt,  but  imposed  by 
the  nature  or  the  needs  of  the  system :  and  in  no  other  way 
can  we  understand  the  importance  formerly  attributed  by  so 
many  superior  minds  to  special  dogmas  which  might  at  first 
^ipear  useless  to  the  final  destination,  but  whidi  had  a  real 
bearing  both  upon  the  ecclesiastical  unity  and  social  efficacy  of 
Catholicism.  Some  of  these  dogmas  were  the  very  means  of 
the  destruction  of  the  system,  by  the  mental  and  moral  insur- 
lectioa  which  they  provoked.  For  instance,  the  Dogma  of 
dogma  that  the  reception  of  the  Catholic  fiaith  is  exohuiTe  m1- 
the  sole  means  of  salvation  was  the  only  ins^ru-p  ^^oi^- 
ment  fer  the  control  of  theological  divergence ;  but  this  fatal 
declaration,  whidi  involves  the  damnation  of  all  heretics,  in- 
Tolontar^  as  well  as  wilful,  excited  more  deep  and  unanimous 
indignation  than  any  other,  when  the  day  of  emancipation 
arrived;  toic  nothing  is  more  confirmatory  of  the  prorisional 
destination  of  all  religious  doctrines  than  their  gradually 
leading  on  to  the  conversion  of  an  old  principle  of  love  into  a 
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final  ground  of  insurmonntable  hatred ;  as  we  should  see  more 
and  more  henceforth  amidst  the  dissolution  of  creeds^  if  their 
social  action  did  not  tend  finally  towards  a  total  and  common 
Of  th  "FaJL       extinction.     The  dogma  of  the  condemnation  of 

mankind  through  Adam^  which  is^  morally^  more 
revolting  than  the  other^  was  also  a  necessary  element  of  the 
Catholic  philosophy^  not  only  for  the  theological  explanation 
it  supplied  of  human  sufferings  but^  more  specially^  becanse 
it  afforded  ground  for  the  sdieme  of  redemption^  on  the 
necessity  of  which  the  whole  economy  of  the  Cathohc  &ith 
Q .  .  is  based.  The  institution  of  purgatoiy  was  hap- 
purga  ry.  ^^^  introduced  into  the  socud  practice  of  Ca- 
tholicism^  as  a  necessary  corrective  of  the  eternity  of  fdture 
punishment;  for  without  it^  there  must  have  been  dtha 
£Btal  relaxation  or  uncontrollable  despair^ — ^both  alike  dan- 
gerous to  the  individual  and  to  society  :  whereas^  by  this  in- 
termediate issue  both  were  avoided^  and  the  religious  proce- 
dure could  be  exactly  adapted  to  each  case.     This  was  a  case 

of  political  necessity ;  and  another^  yet  more  spe- 
2^^**'"        cial,  is  that  of  the  assignment  of  an  absolutely 

divine  character  to  the  real  or  ideal  founder  of 
this  great  system^  through  the  relation  of  such  a  conception  to 
the  radical  independence  of  the  spiritual  power^  which  is  thns 
at  once  placed  under  an  inviolable  authority  of  its  own^  direct 
though  invisible :  whereas^  under  the  Arian  hypothesis,  ^e 
temporal  power,  addressing  itself  immediately  to  a  general 
Providence,  must  be  leas  disposed  to  respect  the  intervention 
of  the  sacerdotal  body,  whose  mjrstic  head  has  been  much 
lowered  in  rank.  We  cannot  imagine,  at  this  day,  the  im- 
mense difficulty  of  every  kind  that  Catholicism  had  to  enconn- 
ter  in  organizing  the  separation  of  the  two  authorities;  and 
therefore  we  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  various  resources 
requir^  by  the  struggle;  among  which  resources  this  apo- 
theosis is  conspicuous,  tending  as  it  did  to  raise  the  Church  in 
the  eyes  of  monarchs;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rigorous 
divine  unity  would  have  favoured,  in  aa  inverse  way,  too 
great  a  concentration  of  the  social  ascendancy.  We  accord- 
ingly find  in  history  a  varied  and  decisive  manifi»tation  of 
the  obstinate  predilection  among  the  kings  in  general  for 
the  heresy  of  Arius,  in  which  their  class  instinct  confusedly  dis- 
cerned a  way  to  humble  the  papal  independence  and  to  favour 
the  social  sway  of  temporal  authority.     The  same  political 
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efficacy  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pre-  Of  the  Beal 
sence^  which^  intellectually  strange  as  it  is^  is  Piwence. 
merely  a  prolongation  of  the  preceding  dogma.  By  it^  the 
humUest  priest  is  invested  with  a  perpetual  power  of  mira- 
coloos  consecration,  which  must  give  him  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  rulers  who,  whatever  might  be  their  material  greatness, 
could  never  aspire  to  such  sublime  operations.  Besides  the 
perpetual  stimulus  thus  administered  to  faith,  such  a  belief 
made  the  minister  more  absolutely  indispensable:  whereas, 
amidBt  simpler  conceptions  and  a  less  special  worship,  tem- 
poral rulers  might  then,  as  since,  have  found  means  to  dispense 
with  sacerdotal  intervention,  on  condition  of  an  empty  ortho- 
doxy. K  we  proceeded  firom  the  dogma  to  con- 
lider  the  Catholic  worship  in  the  same  way,  we  ^"  ^' 
should  find  that  (apart  from  the  moral  instrumentality  in  re- 
gard to  individual  and  social  action  which  it  afforded)  it  had 
the  same  political  bearing.  The  sacraments,  in  their  graduated 
and  well  combined  succession,  roused  in  each  beUever,  at  the 
most  important  periods  of  his  life,  and  through  its  regular 
course,  Uie  spirit  of  the  universal  system,  by  signs  specially 
adapted  to  the  character  of  each  position.  In  an  intdlectual 
▼iew,  the  jnass  oflSers  a  most  unsatisfactory  spectacle,  appearing 
to  human  reason  to  be  merely  a  sort  of  magical  operation,  ter- 
miiiated  by  the  fulfilment  of  a  pure  act  of  spirit-raising,  real 
though  mystical :  but  in  a  social  view,  we  see  in  it  a  happy  in- 
vention of  the  theological  spirit,  suppressing  universally  and 
irrevocably  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  polytheism,  by  diverting  the 
instinctive  need  of  sacrifice  which  is  inherent  in  every  religious 
r^ime,  and  which  was  in  this  case  daily  gratified  by  the  volun- 
tary immolation  of  the  most  precious  of  imaginable  victims. 

What  I  have  said  may  suggest  some  conception  of  the  im- 
portance of  attending  to  the  dogma  and  worship  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  considering  its  operation  on  the  destiny  of  society. 
The  more  closely  we  study  Catholicism  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  better  we  shall  understand  the   KfenTes 
interest  of  the  controversies  amidst  which  minds  of 
a  high  order  built  up  the  wonderful  organization  of  their  church. 
The  indefatigable  labours  of  so  many  scholars  and  pontiffs  in 
opposition  to  Arianism,  which  would  have  destroyed  their  sacer- 
dotal independence ;  their  stru^les  against  Manicheism,  which 
threatened  the  very  basis  of  their  economy,  by  substituting 
dualism  for  unity ;  and  many  other  well-known  controversies, 
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liad  as  serious  and  jnrobHnd  a  purpose,  even  of  apc^tical  kind, 
as  the  fiercest  contests  of  our  time,  which  may  perhaps  appear 
hereafter  quite  as  strange  to  philosophers  who  will  oyerlook  the 
serious  social  interests  inyolyed  in  the  ill-conceived  quesfcioiu 
that  at  present  abound.  The  slightest  knowledge  xs(  eccle- 
siastical historj  vrill  confirm  the  suggestion  of  philosophy  thst 
there  must  have  been  some  grave  mieaning  in  controvenieB 
pursued  throu^  many  centuries  by  the  best  minds  of  the 
time,  amidst  the  vivid  interest  of  all  civiliBed  nations :  and 
there  is  truth  in  the  remark  of  Catholic  historians,  that  ail 
heresies  of  any  great  importance  were  accompanied  l^  seriow 
moral  or  pdiitical  estror, — ^the  logical  filiation  of  which  it  would 
generally  be  easy  to  establish  by  considerations  analogous  to 
tiiose  that  I  have  applied  in  a  few  leading  cases. 

This  brief  sketch  is  all  that  my  objects  allow  me  to  give  of 
the  spiritual  organism  whieh  was  gradually  wrought  out  throagii 
a  course  of  ten  centuries,  by  methods,  various  but  united  in 
aim,  fix>m  St.  Paul,  who  first  conceived  the  general  spirit  of 
itj  to  Hildebrand,  who  systematised  its  social  oonstitution; 
the  intermediate  period  having  been  well  occupied  by  the  con* 
currence  of  all  the  noblest  men  of  whom  ^eir  race  could 
then  boast, — ^Augustine,  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Gregory,  etc^ 
etc., — idiose  unanimous  tendency  to  the  establishmoit  of  a 
general  unity,  however  impeded  by  the  mediocrity  of  the  com- 
mon  order  of  kings,  was  usually  supported  by  sovereigns  of 
high  political  ability, — such  as  Charlemagne  and  Alfired.  From 
the  spiritual  organism  we  may  now  pass  to  the  temporal ;  and 
having  done  with  the  political,  we  shall  tiien  be  prepared  tax 
an  analysis  of  the  moral  and  mental  character  of  tibe  mono- 
theistic riffime, 

Oteponi  Historical  interpreters  of  the  temporal  eon- 

oTgasization  ditiou  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  apt  to  assign  a 
of  the  r^^iflw.  fy^  ^qq  accidental  charactar  to  it,  bf  exaggerating 
the  influence  of  the  Gtermanic  invasions.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show,  first,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  con£tion  of  society  had 
so  little  of  the  fortuitous  about  it  that  it  might  have  been  ac- 
tually anticipated  (if  the  necessary  knowledge  had  been  obtain- 

abk)  firom  the  Roman  system,  modified  by  the 
The  Germaaio   Catholic :  and  that  the  feudal  system  would  have 

arisen  without  any  mvasions :  and,  again,  it  mar 
be  shown  that  the  invasions  thenEiselves  were  a  necessary 
resnh  of  the  final  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion.     After 
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omr  laite  study  of  the  progiessiTe  greatness  of  that  domixii<»; 
uhI  of  its  limitations^  we  easily  perceive  that  the  Roman  em* 
pire  must  be  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  great  oriental  theo* 
Grades,  which  were  too  remote  and  too  unoongenial  for  incor- 
poration ;  and  on  another  side,  and  eqiecially  westwards,  by 
nations,  hunters  or  shepherds,  who,  not  being  settled  down, 
could  not  be  effectually  conquered :  so  that  about  the  time  of 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  the  system  had  acquired  all  the  ex- 
tension it  could  bear,  and  might  soon  expect  a  reaction.  As 
to  the  reaction, — ^it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  real  con- 
quest where  the  agricultural  and  sedentary  mode  of  life  does 
not  exist  among  the  vanquished,  as  well  as  the  conquerors ;  for 
a  TMwnade  tribe,  driven  to  seek  refiige  by  removal,  will  be  for 
erer  passing  to  and  fro  between  its  refuge  and  its  old  haunts, 
and  Uie  return  will  be  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  gradualism 
of  the  process  of  dislodging  them  team  successive  territories. 
In  this  way,  the  invasions  were  no  more  accidental  than  the 
conquests  which  provoked  them ;  for  the  gradual  driving  bad^ 
by  rendering  the  conditions  of  nomade  existence  more  and 
nioie  irksome,  ended  by  greatly  quickening  the  tranestioa  from 
nomade  to  agricultural  life.  The  readiest  method  was  to  seiae 
on  the  nearest  £&vourable  and  prepared  territory,  whose  owners, 
weakened  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  empire,  became 
nuxe  and  more  incapable  of  resistance.  The  inrocess  was  as 
gradual  as  that  of  conquest,  though  we  are  apt  to  suppose 
otherwise  from  taking  into  the  account  none  but  the  successful 
final  invasions :  but  the  truth  is,  that  invasion  had  begun,  on 
a  large  scale,  several  centuries  before  Rome  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  its  greatness ;  though  its  success  could  not  be  of  a  pe(r<» 
manent  nature  till  the  vigour  of  the  empire,  at  its  heart,  b^;an 
to  be  exhausted.  So  natural  was  this  ]^x)gre8sive  result  of  the 
situation  of  the  political  world,  that  it  occasioned  large  con- 
cessions, long  before  the  fifth  century ;  such  as  the  incorpora- 
tion of  barbarians  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  the  abandcmment 
of  certain  provinces,  on  condition  that  new  rivals  should  be 
kept  in  check.  Fledged  as  I  am  to  treat  only  of  the  advanced 
rank  of  humanity,  it  was  yet  necessary  to  say  thus  much  of 
the  reacting  power,  because  from  it  mainly  the  military  acti- 
vity of  the  Middle  Ages  took  its  nse. 

'Hiough  the  military  system  was  carried  on 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  it  then  essentiaUy   ^^^^^^^ 
dianged  its  character,  as  the  civilised  world  found 
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itself  in  a  new  position.  Military  activity  lost  its  offenflive 
character^  and  assumed  that  defensive  office  which  all  judicious 
historians  point  out  as  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  feudal 
system.  This  change,  powerfully  ftcilitated  by  Catholicism, was, 
however,  a  necessary  result  of  antecedent  circumstances,  like 
Catholicism  itself.  When  the  Roman  extension  was  complete, 
it  became  a  primary  care  to  preserve  its  dominions ;  and  the 
increasing  pressure  of  the  nations  which  had  resisted  conquest 
made  such  defence  continually  more  urgent  in  importance. 

The  military  rigime  must  thenceforward  undergo 
P^!^*?*^     that  transformation  into  what  is  called  the  feudal 

inaepenaenoe.  .  ^  ,.  i«A«i-f  -  -i 

system,  by  makmg  political  dispersion  prevail 
over  a  concentration  which  was  becoming  continually  more 
difficult  as  its  aim  was  disappearing :  for  the  dispersion  agreed 
with  a  system  of  defence  which  required  the  direct  and  special 
participation  of  individuals;  whereas,  conquest  had  supposed 
the  thorough  subordination  of  all  partial  movements  to  the 
directing  authority.  Then  was  the  time  when  the  militaiy 
chief,  always  holding  himself  in  readiness  for  a  territorial  de- 
fence which  yet  did  not  require  perpetual  activity,  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  independent  power  in  a  portion  of  territory 
which  he  was  able  to  protect,  with  the  aid  of  his  military  fol- 
lowers, whom  it  was  his  daily  business  to  govern,  unless  his 
power  enabled  him  to  reward  them  with  inferior  concessions 
of  the  same  kind,  which,  again,  might  in  time  become  suscep- 
tible of  further  division,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  system. 
Thus,  without  any  Germanic  invasion,  there  was,  in  the  Boman 
system,  a  tendency  to  dismemberment  through  the  disposition 
of  the  governors  in  general  to  preserve  their  territoriid  oflSoe, 
and  to  secure  for  it  that  hereditary  succession  which  was  the 
natural  prolongation  and  the  most  certain  pledge  of  their  in- 
dependence. The  tendency  was  evident  even  in  the  East, 
which  was  comparatively  untouched  by  invasion.  The  memo- 
rable concentration  wrought  by  Charlemagne  was  the  natural, 
though  temporary  result  of  the  general  prevalence  of  feudal 
methods,  achieving  the  political  separation  of  the  West  from 
the  empire,  which  was  thenceforth  remanded  to  the  East,  and 
preparing  for  the  future  propagation  of  the  feudal  system, 
without  being  able  to  restrain  the  dispersive  tendency  which 
constituted  its  spirit.  The  one  remaining  attribute  of  the 
feudal  condition,  that  which  relates  to  the  modificatioa  of  the 
lot  of  s^ves,  was  another  result  of  the  change  in  the  militaiy 
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system,  which  could  not  but  occasion  the  transmu- 
tation  of  the  andent  slayeiy  into  serfage,  which    I^^^^^J^q 
was  consolidated  and  perfected  by  the  ii^uence  of 
Catholicism,  as  we  shall  presently  see.    As  the  importation  of 
slaves  declined  with  the  decline  of  conquest,  and  finally  came 
to  an  end,  the  internal  traffic  in  slaves  relaxed, — ^their  owners 
being  disposed  to  make  an  hereditary  property  of  them  in 
proportion  to  the  difficnlty  of  obtaining  new  supplies.    When 
slaTes  became  thus  attached  to  families  and  their  lands,  they 
became,  in  fact,  serfs.     Thus,  whichever  way  we  look  at  it,  it 
appears  that  the  feudal  system  would  have  arisen  without  any 
aid  from  barbaric  invasion,  which  could  do  no  more  than  ac- 
celerate its  establishment ;  and  thus  we  get  rid  of  that  appear- 
ance of  fortuity  which  has  disguised,  even  to  the  most  sagacious 
minds,  the  true  character  of  this  great  social  change. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  temporal  characteristics  of 
the  feudal  system,  I  must  just  point  out  the  efiect  of  the  spiri- 
tual institution  in  preparing  for  it,  and  moderating  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  transition.  From  its  station  at  the  most  general 
point  of  view,  the  Catholic  authority  saw  the  im- 
poiding  certainty  of  the  Germanic  invasions,  Jf  ^^^h 
and  had  nobly  prepared  to  soften  the  shock  by 
means  of  courageous  missions  to  the  expected  invaders :  and 
when  they  came,  the  northern  nations  found  awaiting  them  a 
powerful  clergy  ready  to  restrain  their  violence  towards  those 
whom  they  vanquished,  and  from  among  whom  the  ranks  of 
that  clergy  had  been  recruited.  The  moral  enei^  and  the  in- 
tellectual rectitude  of  the  conquerors  were  more  favourable  to 
the  action  of  the  Church  than  the  sophistical  spirit  and  cor- 
rupt manners  of  the  enervated  Romans;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  comparative  remoteness  from  the  monotheistic  state 
of  mind,  and  their  contempt  for  the  conquered  race,  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  Catholicism. 
It  was  the  function  of  the  spiritual  body  to  fuse  the  respective 
favourable  qualities  of  the  conflicting  races,  and  to  aid  their 
subsidence  into  the  system  which  was  to  ensue. 

The  iofluence  of  Catholicism  on  each  of  the  three  phases 
under  which  the  great  temporal  change  to  the  feudal  system 
presents  itself  is  evident  enough.  It  aided  the  transformation 
of  offisnsive  into  defensive  war  by  its  own  predominant  desire 
to  unite  all  Christian  nations  into  one  great  political  frimily, 
guided  by  the  Church.     By  its  intervention,  it  obviated  many 
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wan^ — ^actoated^  no  doubt,  by  a  dewe  to  pveve&t  all  dimimi- 
tion  of  its  authority  over  the  military  ehie&,  as  well  as  by  the 
principles  and  spirit  proper  to  itself.  All  great  expeditioDB 
common  to  the  Catholic  nations  were  in  hit  of  a  defeDaiTe 
character,  and  destined  to  put  an  end  to  soooessiTe  iwrasioin 
which  might  become  habitual :  sudi,  for  instance,  as  the  wars 
of  Chariemagne  against  the  Saxons  and  the  Saracens,  and,  at 
a  later  time,  the  Crusades,  which  were  intended  as  a  barrier 
against  the  invasion  of  Mohammedanism. — ^Again:  Cathoh- 
dsm  aided  the  breaking  up  of  the  temporal  power  into  soull 
territorial  soyereiimties,  &vourinff  the  transmutation  of  life-in- 
teresto  into  hereditary  fiefe,  aiidtigan^ 
principles  of  obediause  and  protection,  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
social  discipline.  Excluding  the  hereditary  principle  in  its 
own  structure,  it  countenanced  it  here,  not  under  the  form  of 
custom  or  caste,  but  firom  a  deep  sense,  however  indistinct,  of 
the  true  social  needs  of  the  age.  Capacity  was  the  title  to 
power  in  the  Church.  On  the  land,  capacity  was  beat  secured 
by  that  permanent  attachment  to  the  soil  and  to  local  tradi- 
tions which  secured  stability  at  the  same  time,  and  involved 
the  admission  of  the  hereditary  principle.  The  training  of  the 
local  ruler  must  be  in  his  home,  whero  he  could  be  spedally 
prepared  for  his  future  office,  form  his  ideas  and  manners,  and 
become  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  vassals  and  serfs;  and 
all  this  could  not  be  done  without  the  hereditary  principle,  the 
great  advantage  of  which  consLsts  in  the  moral  preparmticni  of 
the  individual  for  his  social  function.  In  regulating  the  reci- 
procal obligations  of  the  feudal  tenure,  the  booefioent  influence 
of  Catholicism  is  unquestionable.  It  wrought  by  that  admi- 
rable combination,  unknown  to  antiquity,  of  the  instanct  of 
independence  and  the  sentiment  of  devotednese  which  esta- 
blished the  social  superiority  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  ex- 
hibited a  new  spectacle  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  among 
privileged  £unilies  who  were  few  at  first,  but  who  served  as  a 
type  to  aU  classes,  as  they  successively  emerged  into  fi^eedom. 
— ^Again :  Catholicism  influenced  the  transmutation  of  slavery 
into  ser£Eige.  The  tendency  of  monotheism  to  modify  davery 
is  visible  even  in  Mohammedanism,  notwithstanding  the  oon- 
fbsion  betwe^i  the  temporal  and  the  sptritual  power  which  it 
still  involves.  It  is  therefore  eminently  conspicuous  in  the 
Catholic  system,  which  interposes  a  salutary  spiritual  autho- 
rity between  the  master  and  his  slave,  or  the  loni  and  his  aerf 
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aa  anAoritj  which  is  equally  respected  by  both,  and  which  is 
oaatiniially  diapoeed  to  keep  them  up  to  their  mutual  duty. 
Traces  of  this  influence  may  be  observed  even  now,  through 
a  comparison  of  negro  slavery  in  Protestant  and  Catholic  Ame- 
rica; the  superiority  of  the  lot  of  the  negro  in  the  latter  case 
being  a  matter  of  constant  remark  by  impartial  investigators, 
though  unhappily  the  Aomish  clergy  are  not  clear  of  partici- 
pation in  this  great  modem  error,  so  repugnant  to  its  whole 
doctrine  and  constitution.  From  the  earliest  days,  the  Catholic 
power  has  tended,  everywhere  and  always,  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  which,  when  the  system  of  conquest  had  closed,  was 
no  longer  a  necessary  condition  of  political  existence,  and  be- 
came a  mere  hindrance  to  social  development;  and  not  the 
less  because  this  tendency  has  been  disguised  and  almost  an- 
nulled, on  occasion,  throiigh  certain  obstacles  peculiar  to  a 
few  Catholic  nations. 

These  three  characteristics  of  the  temporal 
organisation  of  the  Middle  Ages  seemed  to  be  ^^^'^''''^ 
summed  up  in  the  institution  of  Chivalry.  What- 
ever were  the  abuses  attendant  upon  it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
its  eminent  social  utility  during  an  interval  when  the  central 
power  was  as  yet  inadequate  to  the  direct  regulation  of  inter- 
nal order  in  so  new  a  state  of  society.  Though  Mohammedan- 
ism had,  even  before  the  Crusades,  originated  something  like 
the  noble  associations  by  which  Chivalry  affords  a  natural 
corrective  of  insufficient  individual  protection,  it  is  certain 
that  their  free  rise  is  attributable  to  the  Middle  Age  spirit; 
and  we  discern  in  it  the  wisdom  of  Catholicism  converting  a 
mere  means  of  military  education  into  a  powerful  social  instru- 
mentality. The  superiority  of  merit  to  birth,  and  even  to  the 
highest  authority,  which  was  a  principle  of  these  affiliationsy 
is  quite  in  the  Catholic  spirit.  We  must  however  bear  in  mind 
the  dangers  involved  in  this  institution,  and  especially  the 
peril  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  rigime  when  the  exi- 
gencies  of  the. Crusades  created  those  exceptional  orders  of 
jEkoopean  chivalry  which  united  the  monastic  to  the  military 
character,  for  the  purposes  of  their  enterprise.  As  a  natural 
oonsequenoe,  this  union  of  qualities  bred  a  monstrpus  ambi- 
tion, which  dreamed  of  that  very  cono^itration  of  spiritual 
juad  tempwal  power  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  been  occu- 
pied in  dissolving.  The  Templars,  for  instance,  were  instinc- 
tively f(Kmed  into  a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  royalty  and 
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the  papacy  at  once;  and  kings  and  popes  had  to  lay  aside 
their  disputes  and  unite  for  the  destruction  of  their  common 
foe.  Tins  was^  it  seems  to  me^  the  only  serious  political  dan- 
ger that  social  order  had  to  encounter  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
That  social  order  was^  in  &ct^  so  remarkably  correspondait 
Mrith  the  contemporary  civilization^  that  it  sustained  itself  by 
its  own  weight  as  long  as  the  correspondence  lasted. 
Operation  of  Here  then  we  see  the  feudal  system  to  be,  in 

the  Feudal  a  temporal  sense^  the  cradle  of  modem  society. 
Byrtem.  j^  set  society  forward  towards  the  great  aim  of 

the  whole  European  polity^ — ^the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
military  into  the  industrial  life.  Military  activity  was  then 
employed  as  a  barrier  to  the  spirit  of  invasion,  which,  if  not 
so  checked,  would  have  stopped  the  social  progress ;  and  the 
result  was  obtained  when,  at  length,  the  peoples  of  ^he  North 
and  East  were  compelled,  by  their  inability  to  find  settlements 
elsewhere,  to  undei^  at  home  their  final  transition  to  agricol- 
tural  and  stationary  life,  morally  guaranteed  by  their  conver- 
sion to  Catholicism.  Thus  the  progression  which  the  Boman 
system  had  started  was  carried  on  by  the  feudal  system.  The 
Roman  assimilated  civilized  nations;  and  the  feudal  consoli- 
dated that  union  by  urging  barbarous  peoples  to  civilize  them- 
selves also.  The  feudid  system,  regarded  as  a  whole,  took  up 
war  at  its  defensive  stage,  and  having  sufBciently  developed  it, 
left  it  to  perish,  for  want  of  material  and  object.  Witlun  na- 
tional limits  its  influence  had  the  same  tendency,  both  by  re- 
stricting military  activity  to  a  diminishing  caste,  whose  pro- 
tective authority  became  compatible  with  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  nascent  working  class,  and  by  modifying  the 
warlike  character  of  the  chiefs  themselves,  which  gradually 
changed  firom  that  of  defender  to  that  of  proprietor  of  terri- 
tory, in  preparation  for  becoming  by-and-by  the  mere  dictator 
of  vast  agricultural  enterprise,  unless  indeed  it  should  degene- 
rate into  that  of  Courtier.  The  great  universal  tendency,  in 
short,  of  the  economy  was  te  the  final  abolition  of  shivery 
and  serfage,  and  afterwards,  the  civil  emancipation  of  the  in- 
dustrial class,  when  the  time  of  fitness  should  arrive. 

From  the  political,  I  next  proceed  to  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  monotheistic  rigime. 

As  the  social  establishment  of  universal  mora- 
Morality  under  jj^        ^j^^  ^j^jg^  destination  of  Catholicism,  some 

Cathohcwm.  ^  j^i^tj-j        ^^i  ♦ 

may  wonder  that  I  did  not  take  up  my  present 
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topic  at  the  close  of  my  account  of  the  Catholic  oi^anization, 
vithoiit  waiting  till  I  had  exhibited  the  temporal  order.  But 
I  think  I  am  placing  the  subject  in  the  truest  historical  light 
by  showing  that  it  belongs  to  the  whole  system. of  political 
oiganization  proper  to  the  Middle  Ages^  and  not  to  one  of  its 
dements  alone.  If  Catholicism  first  secured  to  morality  the 
social  ascendancy  which  is  its  due,  feudalism,  as  a  result  of 
the  new  social  situation,  introduced  precious 
germs  of  a  lofty  morality  peculiar  to  itself,  which  jf^oTerPoUty 
Catholicism  expanded  and  improved,  but  without 
which  it  could  have  had  no  complete  success.  Both  issuing 
from  antecedent  circumstances,  Catholicism  was  the  active  and 
rational  organ  of  a  progression  naturally  occasioned  by  the 
new  phase  which  human  development  had  assumed.  The 
military  and  national  morality  of  antiquity,  subordinate  to 
pohty,  had  given  place  to  a  more  pacific  and  universal  mora- 
lity, predominant  over  polity,  in  proportion  as  the  system  of 
ocmquest  became  changed  into  one  of  defence.  Now,  the  so- 
cial glory  of  Catholicism,— a  glory  which  mankind  wiU  grate- 
folly  ocnnmemorate  when  all  theological  £Edths  shall  have 
become  matters  of  mere  historical  remembrance, — ^is  that  it 
developed  and  regulated  to  the  utmost  a  tendency  which  it 
could  not  have  created.  It  would  be  to  exa^erate  most  mis- 
chievously the  influence,  unhappily  only  too  feeble,  of  any 
doctrines  on  human  life,  to  attribute  to  them  the  power  of  so 
changing  the  essential  mode  of  human  existence.  If  Catho- 
licism had  been  transplanted  untimely  among  nations  which 
had  not  achieved  the  preparatory  progress,  its  social  influence 
would  not  have  been  sustained  by  the  moral  efficacy  which 
distingnished  it  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Mohammedanism  is  an 
illustration  of  this.  Its  morality,  derived  from  Christianity, 
and  no  less  pure,  is  far  from  having  produced  the  same  results, 
because  its  subjects  were  insufficiently  prepared  for  a  mono- 
theism which  was,  in  their  case,  far  from  spontaneous,  and 
altogether  premature.  We  must  not  then  judge  of  Middle 
Age  morality  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  without  the 
temporal ;  and  we  must  moreover  avoid  any  attempt  to  give 
precedence  to  either  element,  each  being  indispensable,  and 
the  two  therefore  inseparable. 

A  great  error  of  the  metaphysical  school  is  that  of  attri- 
buting the  moral  efficacy  of  Catholicism  to  its  doctrine  alone, 
apart  from  its  organization,  which  is  indeed  supposed  to  have 
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an  entire  independence  of  the  temporal  power.  No  doubt, 
this  beneficent  social  action  was  much  impaired  hj  its  con- 
nection with  the  theological  philosophy^ — ^by  the  vagueQess 
with  which  that  philosophy  infected  its  moral  prescriptions^— 
by  the  too  arbitrary  moral  authority  possessed  by  the  directing 
body^  whose  absolute  precepts  would  otherwise  have  been  im- 
practicable^— ^and  again,  by  the  inherent  contradiction  of  a 
doctrine  which  proposed  to  cultivate  the  social  affections  by 
the  prior  encouragement  of  an  exorbitant  selfishness,  for  ever 
occupied  with  its  own  future  lot,  looking  for  infinite  reward 
for  the  smallest  well-doing,  and  thus  neutralizing  the  sympa- 
thetic element  which  resides  in  the  benign  universal  afifection 
of  the  love  of  God ; — ^yet  these  great  and  inevitable  evils  hare 
not  prevented,  but  only  impaired,  a  regeneration  which  could 
not  have  begun  in  any  other  way,  though  it  must  be  carried 
on  and  perfected  on  a  better  intellectual  basis  in  time  to  come. 
Thus  was  Morality  finally  placed  at  the  head  of  sodal  ne- 
cessities, by  conceiving  of  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature  as 
means  subordinate  to  the  great  end  of  human  life,  directly 
sanctioned  by  a  universal  doctrine,  properly  erected  into  a 
type  of  all  action,  individual  and  social.  It  must  be  acknov- 
ledged  that  .there  was  something  thoroughly  hostile  to  human 
development  in  the  way  in  which  Christianity  conceived  of 
the  social  supremacy  of  morality, — ^greatly  as  this  opposition 
has  been  exaggerate :  but  Catholicism,  at  its  best  penod,  re- 
strained this  tendency,  inasmuch  as  it  recognized  capaci^  as 
the  basis  of  its  ecclesiastical  constitution :  but  the  elementaiy 
disposition,  whose  philosophical  danger  became  apparent  only 
when  the  Catholic  system  waff  in  its  decline,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  radical  justness  of  the  social  decision  which  subordi- 
nated mind  itself  to  morality.  Superior  minds,  which  multi- 
plied in  niunber  by  means  of  spreading  cultivation,  have  al- 
ways, and  especially  of  late,  secretly  rebelled  against  a  decision 
which  restrained  their  unlinlited  ambition ;  but  it  will  be  eter- 
nally confirmed,  with  deep-felt  gratitude,  amidst  all  disturb- 
ances, both  by  the  multitude  to  whose  welfare  it  is  directed, 
and  by  philosophical  insight,  which  can  fitly  analyse  its  im- 
mutable necessity.  Though  mental  superiority  is  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  of  all,  it  can  never  realize  its  highest  ex- 
pansion unless  it  is  subordinated  to  a  lofty  morality,  on  ac- 
count of  the  natural  feebleness  of  the  spiritual  £aciilties  in 
human  nature.    Without  this  condition,  the  best  developed 
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genius  must  d^enerate  into  a  secondary  instrament  of  narrow 
personal  satisfaction^  instead  of  pursuing  that  lai^e  social  des- 
tination which  c^n  alone  offer  it  a  field  and  sustenance  worthy 
of  its  nature.  Hence,  if  it  is  philosophical,  it  will  strive  to 
systematize  society  in  accordance  with  its  own  inclinations : 
if  scientific,  it  will  be  satisfied  with  superficial  conceptions, 
such  as  will  procure  an  easy  and  profitable  success :  if  aesthe- 
tic, it  will  produce  unprincipled  works,  aspiring,  at  almost  any 
cost,  to  a  rapid  and  ephemeral  popularity :  and  if  industrial, 
it  will  not  aim  at  capital  inventions,  but  at  lucrative  modifica- 
tions. These  melancholy  results  of  mind  deprived  of  moral 
direction,  which  cannot  annul  the  value  of  social  genius, 
though  largely  neutralizing  it,  must  be  most  vicious  among 
men  of  second-rate  ability,  who  have  a  weaker  spontaneous- 
ness;  and  then  intelligence,  which  is  valuable  only  in  improv- 
ing the  prevision,  the  appreciation,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
chief  real  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  issues  in  an 
nnsocial  vanity,  or  in  absurd  pretensions  to  rule  society  in 
virtue  of  capacity,  which,  released  from  the  moral  condition 
of  the  general  welfare,  becomes  equally  injurious  to  private 
and  public  happiness.  In  the  view  of  all  who  have  studied 
hnman  nature,  universal  love,  as  proposed  by  Catholicism,  is 
of  more  importance  than  intellectual  good  itself,  because  love 
makes  the  most  of  even  the  humblest  mental  faculties^  for  the 
benefit  of  each  and  all ;  whereas  selfishness  perverts  or  para- 
lyses the  most  eminent  powers,  which  then  become  more  dis- 
turbing than  beneficial  to  both  public  and  private  welfare. 
Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  profound  wisdom  of  Catholicism 
in  placing  morality  at  the  head  of  human  interests,  as  the 
guide  and  controller  of  all  hnman  action.  It  thus  certainly 
established  the  main  principle  of  social  life :  a  principle  which, 
however  occasionally  discredited  or  obscured  by  dangerous 
sophisms,  will  ever  arise  with  increasing  clearness  and  power 
from  a  deepening  study  of  the  true  nature  of  Man. 

In  all  moral  appreciation  of  Catholicism  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  between  the  spi- 
ritual and  the  temporal  power,  and  therefore  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  morality  in  regard  to  polity,  the  moral 
doctrine  must  be  composed  of  a  series  of  types,  ^^'"^  tjpeB. 
^hich,  not  expressing  immediate  practical  reality,  fix  the  ideal 
limit  to  which  our  conduct  must  approximate  more  and  more. 
These  moral  types  are,  in  nature  and  object,  analogous  to  the 

VOL.  n.  o 
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scientific  and  sesthetic  types  which  guide  our  various  concep- 
tions^ and  which  are  needed  in  the  simplest  human  operations, 
even  the  industrial.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  reproach  the 
artist  for  the  unattainable  perfection  of  his  ideal  models  as  Ca- 
tholic morality  for  the  supposed  exa^eration  of  its  reqniie- 
menta.  In  both  cases  the  attainment  will  fall  short  of  tiie 
ideal ;  but  it  will  be  greater  than  it  could  be  without  the  ideal. 
The  philosophical  instinct  of  Catholicism  led  it  to  fulfil  the 
practical  conditions  of  the  case  by  transferring  the  type  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete  state.  It  applied  its  social  genius 
in  gradually  concentrating  in  the  Founder  of  their  system  all 
the  perfection  that  they  could  imagine  in  human  nature^  thus 
constituting  a  universal  and  operative  type^  admirably  adapted 
to  the  moral  guidance  of  humanity,  and  in  which  the  highest 
and  the  humblest  could  alike  find  a  model  for  human  conduct; 
and  they  completed  the  lesson  by  the  addition  of  that  yet 
more  ideal  conception  which  offers  as  the  feminine  type  the 
beautiful  mystic  reconciliation  of  purity  with  maternity. 

There  is  no  department  of  general  morality  which  was  not 
eminently  improved  by  Catholicism,  as  I  could  show,  if  my 
space  and  my  purpose  admitted  of  it.  I  can  only  briefly  point 
out  the  most  important  instances  of  advancement,  under  the 
three  heads  of  personal,  domestic,  and  social  morality. 

The  great  aim  being  the  exaltation  of  reason 
POTBonal  mo-     q^^j,  passion,  Catholicism  justly  regarded  peraonal 

^'  virtues  as  the  basis  of  all  others.     The  sanitary 

practices  and  the  personal  privations  it  imposed  had  therefore 
some  social  efficacy,  being,  at  the  least,  beneficial  auxiliaries 
to  moral  education, — especially  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Again, 
the  personal  virtues  which  were  recommended  in  more  ancient 
times  as  a  matter  of  individual  prudence  were  now  first  con- 
ceived of  in  a  social  connection.  Humility,  so  strongly  en- 
forced by  Catholicism  as  to  form  a  popular  reproach  against  it, 
was  of  eminent  importance^  not  only  during  a  period  of  haughty 
oppression  which  proved  its  necessity,  but  in  reference  to  the 
permanent  moral  wants  of  human  nature,  in  which  we  need 
not  fear  that  pride  and  vanity  vnll  ever  be  too  much  repressed. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  under  this  head,  than  the  repro- 
bation of  suicide,  which  had  been  erected  into  a  sort  of  ho- 
nour among  the  ancients,  who  valued  their  own  lives  no  more 
than  oth^  people^s;  or,  at  least,  into  a  resource  which  their 
philosophers  were  not  blamed  for  recurring  to.     This  anti- 
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social  practice  would  no  doubt  have  declined  with  the  predo- 
minance of  military  manners^  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moral  glories  of  Catholicism  to  have  organized  an  energetic 
condemnation  of  it. 

Under  Catholicism^  domestic  morality  issued 
forA  fiwm  flie  subjection  to  polity  in  which  the  ^^^  ""^ 
ancients  had  {daced  it^  and  assumed  its  proper 
Tank.  When  the  spiritual  and  temporal  orders  were  separated^ 
it  was  felt  that  the  domestic  life  must  henceforth  be  the  most 
important  for  the  mass  of  mankind, — political  life  being  re- 
senred  for  the  exceptional  few,  instead  of  absorbing  everything 
else,  as  it  did  when  the  question  concerned  the  minority  of 
free  men  in  a  population  of  slaves.  The  special  care  of  Ca- 
tholicism for  domestic  life  induced  such  a  multitude  of  happy 
lesnlts  as  defies  even  the  most  summary  analysis  here.  The 
reader  must  imagine  for  himself  the  improvement  in  human 
fiunihes  when  Catholic  influence  penetrated  every  relation,  to 
develope  without  tyranny  the  sense  of  reciprocal  duty, — so- 
lemnly sanctioning,  for  instance,  the  paternal  authority,  while 
aboUahing  the  ancient  patriarchal  despotism,  under  which 
in&nts  were  murdered  or  abandoned, — as  they  still  were, 
beyond  the  pale  of  monotheism.  I  can  specially  notice  only 
▼hat  relates  to  the  closest  tie  of  all,  with  regard  to  which  I 
am  of  opinion  that  we  have  only  to  consolidate  and  complete 
what  Catholicism  has  happily  organized.  No  one  now  denies 
that  it  essentially  improved  the  social  condition  of  women ;  but 
it  is  seldom  or  never  remarked  that  it  deprived  them  of  all  parti- 
cipation whatever  in  sacerdotal  functions,  even  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  monastic  orders  to  which  they  were  admitted.  I  may 
add  that  it  also,  as  far  as  possible,  precluded  them  from  royalty 
in  all  countries  in  which  it  had  political  influence  enough  to 
modify^  by  the  consideration  of  aptitude,  the  theocratic  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession,  embodied  in  caste.  The  benefit 
bestowed  on  women  by  Catholicism  consisted  in  rendering 
their  Kves  essentially  domestic,  in  securing  the  due  liberty  of 
Aeir  interior  existence,  and  in  establishing  their  position  by 
nnctifyidg  the  indissohibleness  of  marriage;  whereas,  even 
among  the  Bomans,  who  married  but  one  wife,  the  condition 
c^  women  was  sericmsly  injured  by  the  power  of  divorce.  I 
flhall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  treat  of  the  evils  attending 
tiie  power  of  divorce.  In  the  intermediate  period  of  human 
Ustory,  when  Catholicism  interdicted  it,  that  beneficent  in- 

o  2 
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fluence  so  connected  the  two  sexes  that,  under  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  system,  the  wife  acquired  an  imprescriptible 
right,  independent  even  of  her  own  conduct,  to  an  uncondi- 
tional participation  in  not  only  all  the  socml  advantages  of 
him  who  had  once  chosen  her,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
consideration  he  enjoyed ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any  practicable  arrangement  more  favourable  to  the  dependent 
sex.  As  civilization  developes  the  essential  differences  of  the 
sexes,  among  others,  it  has  excluded  women  more  and  more 
from  all  functions  that  can  withdraw  them  from  their  domestic 
vocation.  It  is  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  that  women 
work  out  their  destination  with  the  least  hindrance ;  and  it  is 
there,  in  consequence,  that  we  may  look  for  a  kind  of  sponta- 
neous type,  towards  which  the  condition  of  women  must,  on 
the  whole,  tend ;  and  looking  there,  we  apprehend  at  once  the 
law  of  social  progression,  as  regards  the  sexes,  which  consists 
in  disengaging  women  more  and  more  from  aU  employment 
that  is  foreign  to  their  domestic  frmctions ;  so  that,  for  in- 
stance, we  shall  hereafter  reject,  as  disgracefrd  to  Man,  in  all 
ranks,  as  now  in  the  higher,  the  practice  of  subjecting  women 
to  laborious  occupations ;  whereas  they  shoul^  be  universally, 
and  more  and  more  exclusively,  set  apart  for  their  character- 
istic offices  of  wife  and  mother. 

In  regard  to  social  morality,  properly  so  called, 
nSity  ^^        every  one  will  admit  the  distinctive  influence  of 

CathoUdsm  in  modifying  the  energetic  but  sa- 
vage patriotism  of  the  ancients  by  the  higher  sentiment  of 
humanity  or  universal  brotherhood,  so  happUy  popularised  by 
it  under  the  sweet  name  of  charity.  No  doubt  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  the  religious  antipathies  which 
resulted  fh)m  them,  greatly  restricted  this  hypothetical  uni- 
versality of  affection,  which  was  generally  limited  to  Chris- 
tian peoples ;  but  within  these  limits  the  brotherly  affections 
of  different  nations  were  powerfully  developed,  apart  from  the 
common  faith  which  was  its  principle,  by  their  uniform  ha- 
bitual subordination  to  one  spiritual  authority,  whose  mem- 
bers  were,  notwithstanding  their  separate  nationalities,  fellow 
citizens  of  Christendom.  It  is  a  true  remark  that  the  im- 
provement of  European  relations,  the  advancement  of  inter- 
national law,  and  the  humane  conditions  imposed,  more  and 
more,  on  war  itself,  may  all  be  referred  to  the  period  when  Ca- 
tholic influence  brought  aU  parts  of  Europe  into  connection. 
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In  the  interior  condition  of  each  nation  the  duties  which 
arise  out  of  the  great  Catholic  principle  of  universal  brother- 
hood, and  which  have  temporarily  failed  only  through  the 
decay  of  the  theological  system  which  imposed  them,  afforded 
the  best  obtainable  means  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  in« 
Beparable  from  the  social  state ;  and  especially  the  imperfect 
distribution  of  wealth.  This  was  the  source  of  so  many  ad- 
inirable  foundations  devoted  to  the  solace  of  human  suffering, 
institutions  unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  the  more  remark- 
able because  they  usually  grew  out  of  private  munificence,  in 
which  public  co-operation  has  seldom  any  part. — ^While  ex- 
panding the  universal  sentiment  of  social  union,  Catholicism 
did  not  neglect  that  of  perpetuity,  which  is,  as  I  have  before 
pointed  out,  its  natural  complement^  connecting  all  times  as 
well  as  all  places.  This  was  the  general  use  of  the  great 
system  of  customary  commemoration,  so  happily  constructed 
by  Catholicism,  in  wise  imitation  of  polytheism.  If  I  had 
space,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  wise  were  the  precautions 
introduced  by  CathoHcism,  and  usually  respected,  to  make 
canonization,  replacing  deification,  fulfil  its  social  purpose  by 
avoiding  the  disgracefiiil  abuses  caused  by  the  confusion  of  the 
spirituid  and  temporal  powers  among  the  Greeks,  and  yet 
more  the  Romans,  in  their  declining  period :  so  that  the  lofty 
recompense  was  very  rarely  decreed  to  men  who  were  not 
more  or  less  eminently  worthy,  remarkable,  or  useful,  while 
they  were  selected,  with  careful  impartiality,  from  every  class 
of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

We  may  now  form  some  idea  of  the  vasthess  of  the  moral 
regeneration  accomplished  by  Catholicism  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Impaired  as  it  was  by  the  imperfections  of  the  philosophy, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  social  phase  of  the  time,  it  manifested 
the  true  nature  of  the  requisite  improvement,  the  spirit  which 
must  guide  it,  and  the  attendant  conditions,  in  preparation 
for  the  time  when  a  sounder  philosophy  should  permit  the 
completion  of  the  work.  It  remains  for  us  to  review  the  in- 
tellectual attributes  of  the  system.  It  may  appear  that  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  social  mission  of  Catholicism  could 
not  but  restrict  the  development  of  its  intellectual  character- 
istics :  but  the  consequences  of  those  attributes  make  up  our 
present  experience ;  and  all  that  has  happened  in  human  hi- 
story, from  the  Catholic  period  till  now,  is  an  unbroken  chain 
of  connection  which  links  our  own  period  with  that  cradle  of 
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modem  ciyilization.  We  shall  see  that  the  eatire  spiitual 
moyement  of  modem  times  is  referrible  to  that  memoiahte 
season  in  human  history^  which  Protestantism  is  pleased  to 
call  the  dark  ages. 

Intellectual  ^^^^  theory  explains  how  the  intellectnal  move- 

condition  under  ment  of  the  monotheistic  system  might  be  re- 
CSatholiciBm.  tarded  without  its  following  that  the  system  was 
hostile  to  human  progression.  It  never  was  so  except  during 
its  decline^  (and  then  much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed,) 
when  it  was  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  self-preservation.  It 
is  an  exa^eration  also  to  attribute  to  the  Germanic  invasioDs 
the  retardation  of  intellectual  development  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  for  the  decline  was  taking  place  for  centuries  before 
the  invasions  were  of  any  engrossing  importance.  Two  £»cts, 
one  of  time  and  one  of  place,  may  throw  light  upon  this  ill- 
understood  question.  The  supposed  revival  of  human  intel- 
ligence (which  however  had  not  been  asleep,  but  only  other- 
wise employed) .  in  other  words,  the  acceleration  of  the  mental 
movement,  immediately  followed  upon  the  fiill  maturity  of 
the  Catholic  system,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  took  place 
during  its  high  social  ascendancy.  Again,  it  was  in  the  very 
centre  of  this  dominion,  and  ahnost  before  the  eyes  of  the 
supreme  sacerdotal  authority,  that  the  acceleration  appeared; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  superiority  of  Italy  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  under  all  the  four  aspects  of  intellectual  actioiL 
These  two  facts  are  enough  to  show  how  favourable  Cathoh- 
cism  then  was  to  human  development.  The  preceding  inac- 
tivity was  owing  to  the  laborious  and  anxious  charact^  of  the 
task  of  organizing  the  system ;  a  work  of  supreme  importance, 
absorbing  almost  the  whole  intellectual  resources,  and  com- 
manding the  strongest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned :  so 
that  the  provisionid  direction  of  the  mental  movement  was 
left  to  second-rate  minds,  amidst  a  state  of  afhirs  which  was 
unfavourable  to  marked  progression,  and  which  barely  allowed 
the  preservation  of  what  had  been  gained.  This  seems  to  me 
the  simple  and  rational  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly : 
and  it  releases  us  from  the  necessity  of  imputing  to  anv  meu, 
institutions,  or  events  any  tendency  to  repress  the  human 
mind,  while  it  refers  us  to  the  great  obligation  to  devote  the 
highest  abilities  to  the  task  required,  in  each  age,  by  the  chief 
needs  of  mankind  :  and  certainly  nothing  could,  in  this  view, 
be  more  interesting  to  all  thinkers  than  die  progressive  deve- 
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lopment  of  Catholic  institutions.  The  intellectual  movement^ 
which  had  never  stopped^  was  joined,  in  the  time  of  Hilde- 
brand,  by  all  the  intellect  that  was  set  free  by  the  completion 
of  the  Catholic  system,  and  of  its  application  to  political  life ; 
and  then  were  realized  the  vast  consequences  which  we  shall 
have  to  review  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  share  attributed 
to  the  Arabs  in  the  revival  is  much  exaggerated,  though  they 
may  have  assisted  a  movement  which  would  have  taken  place, 
somewhat  more  slowly,  without  them :  and  their  intervention 
had  nothing  accidental  about  it.  Mohammed  attempted  to 
organize  monotheism  among  a  people  who  were  in  every  way 
nnprepared  for  it :  the  effort  issued  in  a  monstrous  political 
concentration,  in  the  form  of  a  military  theocracy :  yet  the 
intellectual  qualities  inherent  in  monotheism  could  not  be 
wholly  annulled;  and  they  even  expanded  with  the  more  ra- 
pidity firom  the  failure  of  the  corresponding  regime,  whereby 
the  highest  spiritual  capacities  were  left  firee  for  inteUectu^ 
porsmts ;  and  especially  for  those  which  had  been  remanded 
to  the  East,  while  the  West  was  occupied  with  the  development 
of  the  Catholic  system.  Thus  the  Arabs  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  midst  of  the  western  interregnum,  without  their 
intervention  being  at  all  necessary  in  the  transition  from  the 
Greek  to  the  modem  evolution.  The  special  reasons  for  the 
intellectual  properties  of  the  monotheistic  system  being  deve- 
loped only  in  the  age  of  its  decline,  will  be  best  considered 
when  I  treat  of  that  decline.  Having  assigned  the  general 
grounds  of  the  delay,  I  have  to  notice  briefly  the  four  aspects 
in  which  the  mental  influence  of  Catholicism  presents  itself. 

The  aptitude  of  Catholicism  for  philosophy  is 
as  remarkaUe  as  it  is  ill-appreciated.  However  ^**^  ^' 
imperfect  we  now  know  the  theological  philosophy  to  be,  it 
exerdsed  a  happy  influence  over  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  multitude,  among  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  system  to  have  spread  its  educational  benefits. 
They  were  lifted  above  the  narrow  circle  of  their  material  life ; 
their  habitual  feelings  were  purified ;  and  sound,  though  em- 
pirical notions  of  the  moral  nature  of  Man,  and  even  some 
dawn  of  historical  conception,  through  the  connection  of  ge- 
neral history  with  the  Church,  were  conveyed  to  the  whole 
range  of  classes  of  society.  Through  the  efforts  of  Catholicism 
to  prove  its  superiority  to  former  systems,  even  the  great  phi- 
losophical principle  of  human  progression  began  to  arise 
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throughout  Christendom^ — ^however  inadequate  in  strength  or 
quality.  When  each  individual  thus  became  empowered  to 
judge  of  human  actions^  personal  and  collective^  by  a  funda- 
mental doctrine^  the  spirit  of  social  discussion  which  distin- 
guishes modem  periods  b^an  to  arise.  It  could  not  exist 
among  subordinate  persons  while  the  two  authorities  were 
concentrated  in  the  same  holders :  and,  when  the  separation 
was  effected,  the  spirit  of  discussion  was  long  restrained  by 
the  intellectual  discipline  imposed  by  the  vague  and  arbitraiy 
nature  of  the  theological  phUosophy  :  but  it  was  at  this  time 
that  it  began  to  move. — As  for  the  cultivated  class,  the  leading 
fact  on  their  behalf  was  that  Catholicism  generally  allowed 
free  scope  to  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  to  which  the  poly- 
theistic regime  was  hostUe.  It  was  under  Catholicism  that 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  was  extended  to  moral  and  social 
questions ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  protecting  disposition  of  the 
regime^  we  have  the  fact  that  the  calumniated  Middle  Ages 
gave  the  first  worthy  reception  to  the  most  advanced  part  of 
Greek  philosophy, — that  is,  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  which 
had  certainly  never  been  so  appreciated  4)efore,— even  by  the 
Greeks  themselves.  We  must  point  to  the  separation  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  as  an  inteUectual  as  well  as 
social  service,  because  it  separated  at  the  same  time  social 
theory  from  practice,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  social 
science,  in  distinction  from  mere  Utopias.  Earnestly  as  I  have 
insisted  that  social  science  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  formed^ 
I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  its  source  Ues  in  that  re- 
mote age,  c^ed  dark ;  where  it  is  seldom  sought  for  by  those 
g  .  who  make  the  freest  use  of  its  benefits.    The 

*"^  '  scientific  influence  of  Catholicism  was  equally  fa- 

vourable. Monotheism  is  not,  it  is  true,  very  consistent  vith 
the  conception  of  the  invariableness  of  natural  laws  j  and  there 
is  a  stage  of  human  development  at  which  the  monotheistic 
doctrine,  with  its  conception  of  an  arbitrary  will  as  the  uni- 
versal governing  power,  is  the  only  essential  obstacle  to  the 
view  which  lies  at  the  base  of  science.  But  that  stage  was  not 
in  the  Middle  Age  period ;  and  monotheism  was  of  immense 
service  in  disengaging  the  scientific  spirit  from  the  trammels 
imposed  by  polytheism.  Before,  a  few  simple  mathematical 
speculations  were  all  that  was  possible,  when  all  scientific  in- 
quiry must  clash  with  the  theological  explanations  which  ex- 
tended to  the  minutest  details  of  all  phenomena.    When 
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monotheism  concentrated  the  supernatural  action^  it  opened 
a  much  freer  access  to  these  secondary  studies^  and  did  not 
interpose  any  sacred  doctrine  as  an  obstacle^  as  long  as  some 
Tagne  and  general  formulas  were  respected ;  and  at  that  time^ 
the  religious  disposition  to  admiration  of  divine  wisdom,  which 
has  since  proved  a  retrograde  influence,  was  promotive  of  sci- 
entific inquiry.     I  need  not  point  out  that,  as  polytheism  was 
a  state  of  religious  decline,  in  comparison  with  fetichism,  so 
was  monotheism  in  regard  to  polytheism.    The  suppression  of 
inspiration,  with  all  its  train  of  oracles  and  prophecies,  appa- 
ritions and  miracles,  testifies  to  the  noble  efforts  of  Catholi- 
cism to  enlarge,  at  the  expense  of  the  theological  spirit,  the 
as  yet  narrow  field  of  human  reason,  as  far  as  the  philosophy 
of  the  period  would  allow.     Adding  to  these  considerations 
that  of  the  facilities  which  sacerdotal  life  afforded  to  intellec- 
tual culture,  we  may  conceive  of  the  happy  influence  of  the 
monotheistic  reffime  on  the  growth  of  the  chief  natural  sci- 
ences : — ^in  the  creation  of  Chemistry,  founded  on  Aristotle's 
conception  of  the  four  elements,  and  sustained  by  the  wild  hopes 
which  were  necessary  to  stimulate  nascent  experimentation : 
-;-in  the  improvement  of  Anatomy,  so  restricted  in  more  an- 
cient times : — and  in  the  development  of  pre-existing  mathe- 
matical speculation  and  astronomical  knowledge ;  a  progres- 
sion which  was  attested  by  the  rise  of  algebra,  as  a  distinct 
Imtnch  of  andent  arithmetic,  and  by  that  of  trigonometry, 
which  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  too  imperfect  and 
limited  for  the  growing  requirements  of  astronomy. 

The  sesthetic  influence  of  monotheism  did  not  ^^ 
reach  its  highest  point  till  the  next  period ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  its  scope  when  we  consider  the 
progress  made  by  music  and  architecture  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  introduction  of  musical  notation  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  harmony  gave  a  wholly  new  character  to  Song; 
and  the  same  extension  was  given  to  instrumental  music  by 
the  creation  of  its  most  powerful  and  complete  organ;  and 
the  share  borne  by  Catholic  influence  in  each  needs  no  point- 
ing out.  Its  effect  on  the  progress  of  Architecture  is  equally 
clear.  It  was  not  only  that  there  was  a  great  change  in  ordi- 
mury  habitations,  in  consequence  of  the  private  relations  which, 
mider  Catholic  and  feudal  encouragement,  succeeded  to  the  iso- 
lation of  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancients.  Besides  these  im- 
provements in  private  life,  there  arose  those  religious  edifices 
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which  are  tbe  most  perfisct  mannmenta]  expreMioii  of  the  idoa 
and  feelings  of  our  moral  nature,  and  which  will  for  ever,  not- 
withstanding the  decay  of  the  corresponding  beliefs,  awaken 
in  every  true  philosopher  a  delicious  emotion  of  sooal  sym- 
pathy.    Polytheism,  besides  that  its  worship  was  outside  the 
temples,  could  not  originate  an  improvement  which  was  appro- 
priate to  a  system  of  universal  instruction,  followed  up  by  a 
continuous  habit  of  personal  meditation.    In  regard  to  poetryi 
it  is  enough  to  name  Dante  to  show  what  the  system  could 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  slow  and 
laborious  elaboration  of  the  modem  languages,  and  the  diffi- 
culty arising  firom  the  equivocal  and  unstable  character  of  the 
corresponding  social  state,  which  was  unfavourable  to  poetical 
inspiration.     I  noticed  before  the  superior  aptitude  of  poly- 
theism in  this  respect  even  to  this  day,  as  is  shown  by  the  in- 
ability of  even  our  best  poets  to  free  modem  poetry  firom  its 
traces.     As  to  the  rest,  the  influence  of  the  period,  in  this 
case  as  in  others,  so  stretches  forward  into  the  next,  that  ve 
cannot  appreciate  its  services  fully  till  we  arrive  at  that  part 
of  our  analysis. 

Turning  now  to  the  lower  and  more  universal 
^  ^'  aspect  of  the  mental  movement, — the  industmli 
— ^it  is  dear  that,  starting  fix>m  the  time  of  personal  emanci- 
pation, we  must  adjourn  the  estimate  of  industrial  progress  to 
the  next  period.  The  greatest  industrial  improvement  of  all 
however  must  be  the  gradual  abolition  of  serfage,  accompanied 
by  the  progressive  enfiranchisement  of  conmiunitiesy  such  as 
was  accomplished  under  the  guardianship  of  the  CaUiohc  sy- 
stem, and  furnished  the  basis  of  the  vast  success  of  a  later 
time.  We  may  notice  here — ^what  we  must  dwell  longer  on 
hereafter — ^the  new  character  of  industry,  shown  in  the  substi- 
tution of  external  forces  for  human  efforts.  It  was  not  only  that 
men  were  becoming  better  acquainted  with  nature :  a  stronger 
reason  was  that  the  Catholic  and  feudal  world  were  placed  in  a 
wholly  new  position  by  the  emancipation  of  labourers,  whence 
arose  the  general  obligation  to  spare  human  forces  by  using  in- 
organic or  brute  assistance.  As  evidence  of  this,  we  may  notice 
the  invention  of  water-mills,  windmills,  and  other  machines, 
the  origin  of  which  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook.  It  was  the 
slavery  more  than  the  ignorance  of  a  prior  time  that  prevented 
the  use  of  machinery,  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  desired 
while  there  was  an  abundant  provision  of  intelligent  muscular 
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force  always  at  hand ;  and  when  the  use  of  machinery  had 
begun,  we  trace  the  wisdom  of  the  Catholic  system  in  inter- 
posing hetween  this  inevitable  improvement  and  the  theolo- 
gical discouragement  which  must  forbid  any  great  industrial 
modification  of  the  external  world  as  a  direct  offence  against 
the  providential  optimism  which  had  succeeded  to  the  poly- 
theistic fatalism. 

Tliis  brief  survey  seems  to  prove  the  injustice  of  the  re- 
proadi  of  barbarism  and  darkness  brought  against  the  period ; 
against  the  very  age  illustrated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Roger  Bacon,  Dante,  and  others.  To  conclude  our 
analysis  of  the  period,  I  have  only  to  exhibit  the  principle 
of  the  irrevocable  decay  of  this  transitory  system,  the  great 
destination  of  which  was  to  prepare  for  the  gradual  and  safe 
decomposition  of  the  theological  and  military  regime,  taking 
place  at  the  same  time  with  the  rise  and  expansion  of  the  new 
elements  of  order. 

Whichever  way  we  look  at  the  organization  proyisional 
proper  to  the  Middle  Ages,  its  provisional  nature  nature  of 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  developments  it  *^«  r^fime. 
encouraged  were  the  first  causes  of  its  decay.  In  the  spiritual 
region  the  concentration  of  deity  into  one  object  was  the  last 
possible  modification,  as  the  reduction  could  go  no  further 
without  a  total  perversion  of  the  theological  philosophy,  and 
the  loss  of  its  social  ascendancy ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  rapid  and  extensive  rise  of  the  positive  spirit,  not  only 
among  educated  men,  but  among  the  masses  of  civilized  na- 
tions, could  not  but  bring  on  such  fatal  modifications.  We 
have  seen  that  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  system  depended 
on  nnmerous  conditions,  the  failure  of  any  one  of  which  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  the  whole ;  and  we  have  ascertained 
the  precariousness  of  the  greater  number  of  those  conditions. 
The  system  was  not,  as  I  have  shown,  hostile  to  intellectual 
progress :  on  the  contrary,  it  favoured  it ;  but  it  never  incor- 
porated that  improvement  with  itself.  The  improvement  grew 
up  under  the  shelter  of  Catholicism ;  but  it  outgrew  the  provi- 
sional protection,  which  was  thenceforth  done  with.  The  great 
intellectual  office  of  Catholicism  was  to  prepare,  under  the 
theolc^cal  regime,  the  elements  of  the  positive  rSgime.  In 
the  same  way,  in  morals  it  prepared  men  for  the  new  system 
by  encouraging  the  exercise  of  human  reason  in  judging  of 
conduct;  and  thus  it  rendered  the  downfall  of  theological  in- 
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flaence  inevitable^ — ^apart  from  the  instruction  it  gave  to  Man's 
moral  nature  to  revolt  against  its  own  violations  of  his  noblest 
feelings^  in  support  of  its  declining  existence, — ^tbus  offending, 
in  its  hour  of  necessity^  the  moral  sentiments  which  were  its 
own  best  work. 

If  we  are  to  trace  the  principle  of  decay  through  its  whole 
existence,  we  must  admit  that  it  was  older  than  the  system 
itself;  for  we  find  it  in  the  great  division,  considered  in  a 
Diyision  be-  former  chapter,  between  natural  and  moral  phi- 
tween  Natural  losophy ;  the  philosophy  of  the  inoi^anic  world, 
and  Moml  ^nd  that  of  moral  and  social  Man.  This  division, 
P  osop  y.  proposed  by  the  Greek  philosophers  9  little  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  by  which 
it  was  openly  sanctioned,  was  the  first  logical  condition  of  all 
future  progress,  because  it  permitted  the  independent  growth  of 
inorganic  philosophy  (then  in  the  metaphysical  stage),  whose 
more  simple  speculations  might  be  rapidly  perfected  without 
injury  to  the  social  operation  of  moral  philosophy  (then  in  its 
theological  stage),  which  was  much  less  occupied  with  the  ab» 
stract  improvement  of  its  doctrines,  than  with  trying  the  fit- 
ness of  theological  conceptions  for  civilizing  mankind.  A 
rivahy,  extending  from  doctrines  to  persons,  immediately 
grew  up  between  the  metaphyaical  spirit,  which  was  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  scientific  domain,  and  the  theol(^cal,  which  go- 
verned morals :  and  it  was  the  social  ascendancy  of  mml 
philosophy  which  kept  down  intellectual  enterprise  in  the  di- 
rection of  natural  philosophy,  and  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
retardation  of  science  which  I  explained  just  now.  We  see 
the  conflict  reflected  in  the  struggles  of  such  a  man  as  St. 
Augustine  against  the  mathematiod  reasonings,  already  popu- 
larized among  students  of  natural  philosophy,  by  whidi  the 
Alexandrian  philosophers  proved  the  form  of  the  earth,  and 
the  necessary  existence  of  antipodes.  Que  of  the  most  illus- 
trious founders  of  the  Catholic  philosophy  was  seen  enforcing 
objections  so  puerile  that  the  lowest  understandings  would 
not  now  condescend  to  them.  Comparing  this  case  with  that 
before  mentioned,  of  the  astronomical  extravagances  of  Epi* 
curus,  we  shall  see  how  thorough  was  this  separation, — ^very 
like  antipathy, — ^between  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 

It   was    the    metaphysical   spirit  which  had 

2aU  s^lri?^^'    ^^'O^^*  *®  transition  from  fetichism  to  poly- 

spin .        theism;  and,  quite  recently,  from  polytheism  to 
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monotheism;  and  it  was  not  likely  to  desist  firom  its  office  of 
modification  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  earnest  and 
strong.  As  there  was  nothing  beyond  monotheism  but  a  total 
issue  firom  the  theological  state^  which  was  then  impracticable, 
the  metaphysical  action  became  destructive,  and  more  and 
more  so;  its  propagators  being  unconsciously  employed  in 
spoiling,  by  their  antisocial  analyses,  the  very  conditions  of 
existence  of  the  monotheistic  system.  The  more  Catholicism 
aided  the  intellectual  movement,  the  faster  did  the  destruction 
proceed,  because  every  scientific  and  other  intellectual  advance 
added  honour  to  the  metaphysical  spirit  which  appeared  to 
direct  it.  The  antagonism  was  certain  to  overtake  Catholi- 
cism when  it  had  fulfilled  the  socisd  conditions  which  were  its 
proper  office,  and  when  intellectual  conditions  should  become 
the  most  important  to  human  development. — ^Thus  the  general 
cause  of  the  mental  dissolution  of  Catholicism  was  its  ina- 
bility to  incorporate  with  itself  the  intellectual  movement,  by 
which  it  was  necessarily  left  behind :  and,  firom  that  time,  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  maintain  its  empire  was  by  ex- 
chjuiging  its  progressive  for  a  stationary,  or  even  retrograde 
character,  such  as  sadly  distinguishes  it  at  this  day.  It  may 
be  thought,  in  a  supe^cial  way,  that  the  intellectual  decline 
may  be  reconciled  with  an  indefinite  protraction  of  that  moral 
sway  to  which  Catholicism  seems  to  be  entitled  by  the  excel- 
lence of  its  own  morality,  which  will  be  respected  when  the 
prejudices  of  its  enemies  have  died  out :  but  it  is  philosophi- 
cally true  that  moral  influence  is  inseparable  firom  intellectual 
superiority  ;  for  it  can  never  be  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  for  men  to  give  their  chief  confidence,  in  the  dearest 
interests  of  their  life,  to  minds  which  they  respect  so  little 
as  not  to  consult  them  about  the  simplest  speculative  ques- 
tions. Catholicism  was  once  the  organ  of  universal  morality ; 
and  we  now  accept  it  as  a  precious  legacy,  without  insisting 
that  the  giver  shall  not  die,  or  refusing  the  gift  because  the 
bestower  is  dead.  We  have  derived  valuable  truth  firom  astro- 
logy and  alchemy,  finding  the  truth  remain  when  the  vehicle 
was  broken  up :  and  the  process  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the 
moral  and  political  progress  set  on  foot  by  the  theological 
philosophy.  It  could  not  perish  with  the  philosophy,  if  an- 
other spiritual  organization  had  been  meantime  prepared  to 
receive  it, — as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
The   temporal  decline   of  the   Middle  Age  system  pro- 
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I^emporal  de-     oeeded  fipom  a  cause  ao  evident  aa   to  require 
^^^  little  remaik.     In  all  the  three  aspects  of  the 

feadal  regime,  its  transitoiy  character  is  distinctly  marked. 
Its  defensive  organisation  was  required  only  till  the  invaders 
should  have  settled  down  into  agricnltnral  life  at  home,  and  be- 
come converted  to  Catholicism :  and  military  parsnits  thence- 
fiorth  became  more  and  more  exceptional,  as  industry  strength- 
ened and  extended  itself. — ^The  breaking  up  of  the  temporal 
power  into  partial  sovereignties,  which  was  the  second  feature 
of  the  feudal  system,  was  no  less  a  transient  arrangement, 
which  must  give  place  to  a  new  centralization;  as  we  shall 
presently  see  that  it  did. — Ab  for  the  third  feature, — ^the  trans- 
formation of  slavery  into  serfiige,  it  is  unquestionable  that  while 
slavery  may  exist  a  long  time  under  suitable  conditions,  serfage 
can  be  no  more  than  a  transition  state,  sure  to  be  speedily 
modified  by  the  establishment  of  industrial  communities,  and 
serving  no  other  special  purpose  than  gradually  leading  on 
the  labourers  to  entire  persoiuJ  freedom.  Thus,  it  is  the  same 
with  feudalism  as  with  Catholicism, — the  better  it  dischai^ 
its  ftmction,  the  more  it  accelerated  its  own  destruction.  Ex- 
ternal circumstances,  however,  which  were  in  themselves  in  no 
degree  accidental,  prolonged  the  duration  of  the  s3rBtem  very 
unequally  among  the  European  nations, — its  political  role 
having  lasted  longest  on  the  various  frontiers  of  Catholic  feu- 
dal civilization,  that  is,  in  Poland,  Hungary,  etc.,  with  regard 
to  Tartar  and  Scandinavian  invasions;  and  even,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  Spain  and  the  larger  Mediterranean  islands,  espe- 
cially Sicily,  with  regard  to  Arab  encroachments :  a  distinction 
which  it  is  well  to  notice  here  in  its  germ,  as  we  shall  find  an 
interesting  application  of  it  in  a  future  part  of  our  analjas. 
This  short  explanation  will  help  us  to  fix  on  the  class  by  whom 
the  disintegration  of  the  feudal  system  was  conducted.  The 
advent  of  the  industrial  class  was  the  issue  fiY>m  it ;  but  it 
could  not  be  that  class  which  should  conduct  the  process,  on 
account  of  its  subordinate  position,  and  of  its  having  enough 
to  do  in  its  own  interior  development.  The  work  was  done 
by  the  legists,  who  had  risen  in  social  influence  as  military 
activity  declined.  Like  the  metaphysicians,  they  had  a  pro- 
visional office ;  and  the  one  class  in  philosophy,  and  the  other 
in  polity,  effected  the  critical  modifications  required,  and 
founded  nothing. 

The  reflection  which  naturally  occurs  at  the  end  of  our 
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sonrey  of  the  monotheistic  r(gime  is  that  the  im- 
mense time  required  for  its  slow  political  elabora-  ^^<'1^»"'^- 
tion  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  short  period  of  its  social 
sway:  its  rise  having  occupied  ten  centuries;  whereas  it  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  European  system  for  only  two,-^ 
fiiom  Gregory  VII.,  who  completed  it,  to  Boniface  VIII., 
miderwhom  its  decline  conspicuously  commenced, — the  five 
following  centuries  having  exhibited  only  a  kind  of  chronic 
agony  perpetually  relaxing  in  activity.  The  only  possible  so- 
lution of  this  great  historical  problem  is  that  the  part  of  Ca- 
thoUdsm  which  was  thus  destined  to  expire  was  the  doctrine, 
and  not  its  organization,  which  was  only  transiently  spoiled 
through  its  adherence  to  the  theological  philosophy;  while, 
reconstructed  upon  a  sounder  and  broader  intellectual  basis, 
the  same  constitution  must  superintend  the  spiritual  reorga- 
nization of  modem  society,  except  for  such  differences  as  must 
be  occasioned  by  diversity  of  doctrine.  We  must  either  assent 
to  this,  or  suppose  (what  seems  to  contradict  the  laws  of  our 
nature)  that  the  vast  efforts  of  so  many  great  men,  seconded 
by  the  persevering  earnestness  of  civilized  nations,  in  the  se- 
cular establishment  of  this  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom, 
most  be  irrevocablv  lost  to  the  most  advanced  portion  of  hu- 
manity, except  in  its  provisional  results.  This  general  expla- 
nation is  groimded  on  the  considerations  we  have  just  re- 
viewed, and  it  will  be  confirmed  by  all  the  rest  of  our  analysis, 
of  which  it  will  be  the  main  political  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

METAPHYSICAL  STATE,  AND  CBITICAIi  PEBIOD  OF  MODEEN 

SOCIETY. 

We  have  seen  the  theological  philosophy  and  the  military 
polity  supreme  in  antiquity :  we  have  seen  them  modified  and 
enfeebled  in  the  Middle  Ages :  and  we  have  now  to  study  their 
final  decline  and  dissolution  in  the  transitional  modem  period, 
in  preparation  for  a  new  and  permanent  organic  state  of  so- 
ciety. The  task  seems  to  mark  out  its  own  division.  I  must 
fijrst  review  the  process  of  the  dissolution  of  the  old  systems; 
and  this  will  be  the  work  of  the  present  chapter :  and  next,  I 
shall  exhibit  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  chief  elements 
of  the  positive  system.     The  two  processes  are  inseparably 

connected  in  practice,  as  we  must  carefully  re- 
^faiqi!diT  ^      anember :  but  they  must  be  divided  in  analysis, 

or  the  conjunction  of  two  orders  of  considera- 
tions so  opposite  as  decomposition  and  recomposition  would 
introduce  endless  confusion  into  our  speculations.  Such  a  di- 
vision was  not  necessary  in  treating  of  earlier  periods,  because 
such  opposing  movements  as  then  existed  were  comrergent; 
and  such  transitions  as  took  place  were  firom  one  phase  of  the 
theological  system  to  another.  But  the  case  is  different  when 
we  have  to  study  the  issue  firom  the  theological  system  into 
one  which  is  of  a  wholly  different  nature, — that  is,  the  greatest 
revolution,  intellectual  aad  social,  that  the  human  race  could 
undergo  at  any  period  of  its  career.  We  should  even  lode 
sight  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  case  in  their  critical  in- 
vestitiure,  if  we  did  not  study  them  by  themselves,  and  after 
the  others.  In  a  concrete  history,  of  course,  this  process 
would  be  out  of  the  question :  but  the  form  of  our  historical 
review  has  been  abstract  throughout ;  and,  this  being  the  case, 
we  are  not  only  permitted  but  bound  to  use  such  a  method  as 
may  best  illustrate  our  subject.  Such  a  method  is  the  divi- 
sion I  propose.     What  we  have  to  be  careful  of  is  to  bear  in 
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mind  that  the  two  processes^  though  separated  here  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation^  are  for  ever  co-operating; — the  de- 
Btnietion  of  old  elements  being  the  very  means  of  disclosing 
the  new;  the  motive  force  of  one  period  naturally  imparting 
itself  to  the  next ;  and  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  antagonistic 
systems  being  favourable  to  the  Ainctions  of  both.  One  side 
cf  this  view  is  evident  enough :  we  all  see  how  the  disoigani- 
zation  of  the  theological  and  military  system  aided  the  scien- 
tific and  industrial  development  of  a  later  time :  but  the  re- 
verse action  is  less  understood^  though  it  is  not  less  important. 
We  shall  see  as  we  proceed^  however^  that  it  was  the  latent 
development  of  the  positive  spirit  which  sustained  and  sub- 
stantiated the  gradual  ascendancy  of  the  metaphysical  spirit 
over  the  theological^ — saving  it  from  utter  waste  in  bootless 
discussion^  and  directing  it  towards  a  genuine  philosophical 
renovation.  The  same  office  is  fulfilled  by  the  industrial  spirit 
in  the  temporal  system :  it  in  like  manner  saves  the  legists 
and  the  military  class  from  sterile  conflict^  and  points  out  the 
radical  incompatibility  between  the  military  system^  which  the 
legists  can  only  revile^  and  the  characteristic  nature  of  modem 
civilization.  Remembering,  therefore^  these  considerations^ 
that  we  may  avoid  supposing  the  two  movements  to  be  uncon- 
nected^ we  may  now^  seeing  them  to  be  heterogeneous  and 
convei^ent,  critical  and  organic^  proceed  to  consider  them  se- 
parately;  taking  the  critical  process  first,  by  reviewing  the 
growing  disorganization  of  the  theological  and  military  system 
for  the  last  five  centuries. 

The  negative  character  of  this  great  revolutionary  operation 
naturally  arouses  a  sort  of  philosophical  repugnance^  which 
most  be  met  by  the  consideration  that  this  social  phase^  with 
all  its  errors  and  disorders^  is  as  necessary  in  its  intermediate 
place  as  any  other  to  the  slow  and  laborious  progress  of  human 
development.  The  ancient  system  was  irrevocably  doomed :  the 
new  elements  were  in  course  of  disclosure :  but  it  must  be 
long  before  their  political  tendencies  and  their  social  value 
could  be  verified^  so  as  to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  Necessity  of  a 
organization.  An  immediate  substitution  of  the  transitional 
new  for  the  old  was  therefore  impossible^  even  ■^*«- 
if  there  had  been  no  existing  hmnan  feelings  and  interests 
connected  with  the  past :  and  it  was  necessary  for  modem 
society  to  go.  through  the  process  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of^ — ^through  that  thoroughly  exceptional 
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and  transitioiial  state,  in  which  the  chief  political  progreflB 
must  be  of  a  negative  character,  while  public  order  is  main- 
tained by  a  resistance  ever  becoming  more  retrograde.  The 
revolutionary  doctrine  which  is  the  agent  of  the  change  does 
its  work  by  exhibiting  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  organisa- 
tion, and  protecting  the  elements  of  progress  from  the  mter- 
ference  of  old  impediments.  Without  the  impulsion  of  this 
critical  energy,  humanity  would  have  been  stationary ;  and  its 
office  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  if  the  critical  movement 
had  not  been  urged  to  its  last  natural  degree,  and  especially  in 
its  mental  action ;  for  nothing  short  of  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  religious  and  political  prejudices  relating  to  the  old  or- 
ganization could  have  saved  us  from  a  series  of  fruitless  at- 
tempts  at  modifying  what  was  fit  only  for  dismissal.  Such  a 
preparation  of  the  ground  may  be  considered  a  n^^ative  con* 
dition ;  but  it  is  an  indispensable  one ;  and  all  repugnance  at- 
tendant upon  the  spectacle  of  destruction  ought  to  give  iray 
before  this  consideration. 

For  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  this  disoi^- 
nawnmumce-   nidation,  we  must  go  back  further  than  the  time 

usually  assigned,  which  is  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Catholic  constitution  had,  however,  fulfilled  its  oflSce  be- 
tore  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  while,  at  the  same  timei 
the  conditions  of  its  political  existence  had  become  seriously 
impaired.  I  tha^fore  fix  on  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as  the  origin  of  the  revolutionary  process,  which  has, 
firom  that  date,  been  participated  in  by  every  social  class,  each 
in  its  own  way.  In  the  spiritual  domain,  Catholicism  tran- 
scended its  bounds,  during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  YIII-) 
by  setting  up  an  absolute  domination,  which  of  course  excited 
universal  resistance,  as  formidable  as  it  was  just,  at  the  very 
time  when  it  had  manifested  its  radical  incompetency  to  direct 
the  intellectual  movement,  which  was  becoming  of  more  social 
importance  every  day.  Serious  precursory  symptoms  of  de- 
cline began  to  appear;  such  as  the  relaxation  of  the  sacerdotal 
spirit,  and  the  growing  vigour  of  heretical  tend^icies.  The 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  whose  institution  was  then  a 
century  old,  were  as  powerful  a  reformatory  and  preservative 
power  as  the  system  admitted ;  and  they  effectually  counter- 
acted the  decay  for  a  time ;  but  their  power  did  not  long  avail ; 
and  the  very  necessity  for  its  use  was  a  prediction  of  the 
speedy  downGedl  of  a  system  which  received  such  a  support 
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in  TaiiL  Another  STmptom  was  the  yiolent  means  resorted  to 
on  a  great  scale  for  the  extirpation  of  heresies ;  for  as  spiritual 
authority  can  finally  rest  only  on  the  yoluntary  assent  of  men's 
minds^  fdl  resort  to  material  force  is  an  unquestionable  token 
of  inmunent  and  conscious  decline.  These  indications  assign 
the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  the  date  of  the  con- 
cnasion  received  by  the  Catholic  system  in  its  most  central 
prerogatives. 

In  the  temporal  order,  in  the  same  way,  the  feudal  system 
Ml  into  decay  because  it  had  AilfiUed  its  military  office.  Two 
series  of  efforts  had  been  required  during  the  defensive  period^ 
—one  to  guard  the  uprising  civilization  firom  the  incursicms 
of  the  wild  polytheists  of  the  north,  and  the  other  to  protect 
it  firom  Mussulman  monotheism.  In  the  first,  the  great  hero 
of  the  Middle  Ages  found  a  field  for  his  energy;  but  the 
fitruggle  was  harder  in  the  second  case.  Catholicism  could 
put  the  seal  on  the  conquest  of  the  northern  nations  by  con- 
verting them;  whereas,  there  could  be  no  conversion  where 
the  hostile  powers  were  both  monotheistic,  and  each  insisting 
that  his  form  of  monotheism  should  prevail.  The  great  result 
of  the  Crusades,  among  many  which  have  engrossed  more  at- 
tention, was  that  they  preserved  the  Western  progression,  and 
lemanded  the  Mussulman  proselytism  to  the  East,  where  its 
action  might  be  really  progressive.  The  success  of  the  Cru- 
sades could  not  be  complete  till  the  Northern  migrations  had 
been  brought  to  an  end  by  stout  resistance  and  wise  conces- 
sions: and  this  is  why  the  defence  of  Catholicism  against 
Ifilamism  became  the  chief  object  of  military  activity  during 
the  two  centuries  when  the  Middle  Age  poUt^  was  in  its  per- 
fection. The  great  defensive  operation  may  be  regarded  as 
complete  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  though 
diere  were  occasional  irruptions  firom  the  East  till  the  seven- 
teenth, and  the  habit  of  crusading  excitement  required  time 
tor  subsidence.  When  the  protective  and  conservative  office 
of  the  feudal  regime  was  accomplished,  the  military  spirit  be- 
came disturbing ;  and  the  more  so  as  the  European  authority 
of  the  papacy  declined.  Its  services  were  partial,  in  guarding 
the  nationality  of  the  various  European  peoples ;  but  then  it 
was  through  this  very  military  spirit  that  those  nationalities 
were  endimgered.  It  declined,  together  with  the  spiritual 
power,  when  its  political  ascendancy  would  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  pn^ress. 
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DiTision  of  ^^  ^^7  scientific  analysis  of  the  whole  critical 

the  critical  period  of  five  centurics, — ^finom  the  fourteenth  to 
period-  our  own, — ^the  period  must  be  divided  into  two 

parts;  the  first  comprehending  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  in  which  the  critical  movement  was  spontaneous  and 
involimtary,  without  any  intervention  of  systematic  doctrine; 
and  the  other  comprehending  the  last  three  centuries,  during 
which  the  disorganization  has  proceeded  under  the  growing 
influence  of  an  avowedly  negative  doctrine,  extended  by  de- 
gress to  all  social  ideas,  and  indicating  the  tendency  of  modem 
society  to  renovation,  though  the  principle  of  renovation  has 
remained  undisclosed. 

By  what  has  gone  before,  we  see  that  the  critical  doctrine 
was  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  cause,  but  the  effect, 
of  the  decay  of  the  system  that  was  passing  away.  And 
nothing  exlubits  so  plainly  the  provisional  character  of  the 
Catholic  riffime  as  the  spectacle  of  its  sinking  under  the  mn- 
tual  conflict  of  its  own  instruments,  without  any  systematic  ex- 
ternal attack :  but  the  decay  is  not  difficult  to  account  for, 
after  what  we  have  seen  of  its  germs,  included  in  the  organism 
in  its  best  days,  and  sure  to  grow  with  a  rapidity  proportioned 
to  its  decline. 

Caiues  of  'The  separation  between  the  spiritual  and  tem- 

■pontaneoua  poral  power  was  itself  a  cause  of  decline,  both 
^^^^^'  fipom  the  want  of  conformity  of  the  existing  dri- 

lization,  and  from  the  imperfection  of  the  only  existing  philo- 
sophy. The  military  spirit  is  always  aiming  at  exclusive  role, 
even  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  defensive  stage  of  chanu^ter; 
and  therefore  the  division  of  authority,  desirable  and  usefiil  as 
it  was,  was  a  premature  attempt  at  what  can  be  fully  accom- 
plished only  when  the  industrial  spirit  shall  have  completely 
superseded  the  military.  The  theological  spirit  was  no  less 
disposed  to  pass  its  limits,  the  sacerdotfd  boundary  being  more- 
over thoroughly  empiriod  and  indeterminate.  The  mental 
discipline,  which  became  more  and  more  stringent  and  op- 
pressive as  the  necessary  convergence  became  more  difficolt, 
strengthened  the  sacerdotal  disposition  to  usurpation.  Again, 
though  the  temporal  dominions  annexed  to  the  papacy  be^me 
important  among  European  sovereignties  only  when  the  Ca< 
tholic  system  was  in  a  state  of  political  decline,  the  temporal 
sovereignty  no  doubt  aided  the  spirit  of  ambition  in  the  popes. 
Between  an  imperfect  civilization  on  the  one  hand  and  a  ri- 
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cioos  philosophy  on  the  other^  the  fiindamental  division  which 
it  was  the  glory  of  the  period  to  have  proposed,  was  over- 
thrown ;  and  the  wonder  would  he  that  it  lasted  so  long  as  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  if  we  had  not  seen  how  slow  and  feehle 
was  the  growth  of  the  new  social  elements,  and  how  much 
remained  to  be  done,  to  the  last,  before  the  function  of  the 
Catholic  and  feudal  system  was  fulfilled.  Our  conclusions  will 
be  the  same  if  we  study  the  principal  subdivision  of  each  of 
these  main  powers;  that  is,  the  corresponding  relation  be- 
tween the  central  and  the  local  authorities.  We  shall  see  that 
the  interior  harmony  of  each  power  could  have  no  more  sta- 
bility than  their  mutual  combination.  In  the  spiritual  case 
there  was  a  stronger  peril  of  discord  between  the  central  sacer- 
dotal authority  and  the  national  clergies,  than  always  attends 
upon  human  imperfection.  The  system  had  special  liabilities  of 
its  own*  When  the  severe  discipline  necessary  to  preserve 
unity  in  the  Church  began  to  react,  any  partial  rebellion  might 
become  important  by  attaching  itself  to  national  rivalries, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  respective  temporal  powers. 
The  same  causes  which  limited  the  territorial  extension  of 
Catholicism  were  fatal  to  its  interior  constitution,  qmte  apart 
firom  dogmatic  difficulties.  In  the  most  favouring  countries 
the  national  clei^  claimed  special  privileges,  which  the  popes 
declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  political  existence  of 
Catholicism ;  and  the  opposition  was  doubtless  as  real  in  more 
remote  countries,  though  less  formally  expressed.  At  the  same 
time  the  papal  tendency  to  centralization,  which  indulged  Ita- 
lian ambition  at  the  expense  of  all  other,  aroused  very  ener- 
getic and  obstinate  national  susceptibilities  on  every  hand. 
Thus  there  was  danger  of  a  breaking-up,  from  the  formation 
of  independent  national  Churches  before  doctrinal  schism  was 
heard  of.  Considering  the  liabilities  of  such  a  system,  and 
the  imperfection  of  its  intellectual  bases,  it  is  clear  that  no 
excellencies  of  oi^anization  could  preserve  it  from  decay  when 
once  its  discordant  forces  were  set  free  from  their  combined 
pursuit  of  a  common  end;  that  is,  when  the  system  had  once 
reached  its  culminating  point.  As  for  the  temporal  case,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  struggles  between  the  central  power 
of  royalty  and  the  local  powers  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
fiendal  hierarchy.  No  efforts  to  reconcile  the  contradictory 
tendencies  of  isolation  and  centralization,  both  of  which  were 
sanctioned  by  the  feudal  spirit,  could  possibly  avail  for  any 
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show.  As  the  critical  operation  was  necessary  before  the  new 
elements  were  ready,  the  ancient  order  had  to  be  broken  np, 
while  the  future  remained  wholly  unsettled ;  and  in  such  a  case 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  giving  an  absolute  character  to 
critical  principles ;  for,  if  any  conditions  had  been  regularly 
imposed  on  the  negative  rights  which  they  proclaimed,  such 
conditions  must  have  been  derived  from  the  very  system  pro- 
posed to  be  destroyed,  (no  other  social  system  being  then  in 
view,)  and  thus  the  whole  work  would  have  been  a  mere  abor- 
tion. The  critical  dogmas  concerned  in  the  process  I  shall 
notice  hereafter,  more  or  less  explicitly ;  meantime,  I  have  so 
exhibited  the  grounds  of  the  hostility  and  defiance  manifested 
by  this  negative  philosophy  towards  all  authority  whatever, 
and  of  its  instinctive  and  absolute  tendency  to  control  and 
reduce  all  social  powers,  and  both  the  origin  and  aim  of  such 
tendencies,  that  the  thoughtful  reader  may  obtain  for  himself 
the  elucidations  which  it  is  not  within  my  scope  to  provide. 
Christian  pe-  ^^'^  more  division  remains  to  be  made — of  the 
riodofthe  last  period  of  three  centuries  into  two  nearly 
doctrine.  equal  portions.     In  the  first,  which  comprehends 

the  chief  forms  of  Protestantism,  properly  so  called,  the  rigbt 
of  free  inquiry,  while  fully  admitted,  was  restrained  within 
the  limits  of  the  Christian  theology ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
spirit  of  discussion  was  chiefly  employed  in  destroying,  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  the  admirable  system  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  which  was,  in  a  social  sense,  the  only  thorough 
realization  of  it.  In  this  appeared  conspicuously  the  incon- 
sistency which  characterized  the  whole  of  the  negative  philo- 
sophy, proposing,  as  we  here  find  it,  to  reform  Clmstianity  bv 
destroying  the  indispensable  conditions  of  its  existence.  The 
second  phase  presents  the  various  schemes  of  deism  which 

constitute  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  the 
ri(^**^^^  P®"  eighteenth  century,  though  its  methodical  forma- 
tion reaUy  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
century.  In  this  case  the  right  of  free  inquiry  was  declared 
to  be  indefinite ;  but  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  metaphysi- 
cal discussion  would  remain  within  the  general  limits  of  mo- 
notheism, whose  foundations  were  supposed  to  be  unalterable. 
They  were,  in  their  turn,  however,  broken  up  before  the  end 
of  the  period,  by  a  prolongation  of  the  same  process.  The 
intellectual  inconsistency  was  notably  diminished  by  this  ex- 
tension of  the  destructive  analysis;  but  the  social  dissolution 
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ap^)ear8  more  evident^  thiougli  the  absolute  disposition  to  esta- 
blish political  regeneration  on  a  series  of  mere  negations^  which 
can  produce  nothing  but  anarchy.  It  was  through  Socinianism 
that  the  historical  transition  from  the  one  ^haae  to  the  other 
was  made.  Our  preceding  survey  explains  enough  of  the  origin 
and  formation  of  these  two  phases ;  for  it  is  evident  that^  in 
the  first  place,  the  right  of  free  inquiry  must  have  appeared 
to  be  limited,  or  it  would  not  have  been  admitted ;  and  in  the 
next,  its  limits  could  not  but  be  found  to  be  moveable ;  and 
the  extravagances  and  disturbances  which  were  sure  to  ensue 
must  have  compelled  the  strongest  minds  to  withdraw  alto- 
gether from  an  order  of  ideas  so  arbitrary  and  discordant,  and 
therefore  so  perverted  from  their  original  destination.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  phases  is  so  indispensable  that, 
notwithstanding  their  extension  among  all  the  peoples  of 
Western  Europe  under  forms  which,  though  various,  are  poli- 
tically equivalent,  they  could  not  have  the  same  principal  seat, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  There  was  also  a  difference  between 
thena  as  to  their  share  in  the  new  social  elements;  for  the 
positive  spirit  was  at  first  too  restricted  and  concentrated,  as 
to  topics  and  minds,  to  have  much  effect  on  the  advent  of 
Protestantism,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  rendered  great  ser- 
Tices  to  positivism ;  whereas,  under  the  second  phase,  the  pow- 
erful though  indirect  intervention  of  positivism  imparted  a 
rational  consistency  to  anti-theological  analysis  which  it  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  which  will  prove  to  be  the 
chief  basis  of  its  ulterior  efficacy. 

The  course  of  progress  during  the  whole  five  centuries  en< 
cotmtered  no  serious  opposition,  except  from  the  legitimate 
apprehension  of  an  entire  overthrow  of  society;  and  it  was 
this  fear  which  imparted  such  energy  as  there  was  in  the  re- 
sistance of  the  ancient  powers,  which  were  themselves  drawn 
in  to  participate,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  universal  unstea- 
diness. The  leaders  of  the  movement  were  necessarily  placed 
in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  especially  after  the 
sixteenth  century;  their  office  being  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
both  order  and  pn^ress,  which  became  imperative  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  found  to  be  nearly  irreconcilable.  During 
the  whole  period,  the  highest  political  capacity  was  that  which 
conld  most  wisely  carry  on  the  steady  demolition  of  the  ancient 
system  while  avoiding  the  anarchical  disturbances  which  were 
always  imminent  where  the  critical  philosophy  was  at  work. 

VOL.   II.  p 
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The  ability  to  derive  social  benefit  from  the  spirit  of  logical 
inconsistency  was  quite  as  important  and  quite  as  delicate  as 
that  which  is  so  much  honoured  for  its  beneficent  social  appli- 
cation of  the  theological  doctrine,  in  the  preceding  ages.  At 
the  same  time,  the  social  success  of  the  critical  doctrine,  in 
spite  of  its  extreme  logical  imperfection,  shows  its  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  time ;  but  for  which  the  success  wotild 
be  inexplicable.  We  must  therefore  regard  this  memorable 
critical  movement  as  being  no  accidental  disturbance,  but  one 
of  the  necessary  stages  of  the  great  social  evolution,  however 
serious  are  the  dangers  involved  in  its  irrational  protraction  to 
the  present  day. 

When  we  study  the  organs  of  the  operation 
d^nJ!^^^   which  we  have  surveyed  in  the  abstract,  we 

shall  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  follow  up, 
steadily  and  clearly,  the  separation  between  the  spiiitnal 
and  temporal  power,  though  at  intervals,  we  shall  find  it  re- 
appear, under  all  the  main  aspects  of  modem  drilization. 
One  division,  however,  among  tiie  social  forces  which  snper- 
intendcd  the  transition  of  the  last  three  centuries,  is  natu- 
rally distinct  enough, — ^that  between  the  meti^hysidans  and 
the  legists,  who  are,  in  some  sort,  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
elements  of  the  mixed  and  equivocal  r(gime  that  corresponds 
with  the  inconsistent  and  exceptional  social  condition  of  the 
period.  Both  must  necessarily  arise,  as  I  shall  show,  from 
the  respective  elements  of  the  ancient  system, — the  one  from 
the  Catholic,  and  the  other  from  the  feudal  power, — ^and  grov 
up  in  rivalry  to  them  first,  and  then  in  hostility.  Their  rise 
is  plainly  distinguishable  in  the  season  of  the  greatest  splen- 
dour of  the  monotheistic  rigime,  especially  in  Italy,  which 
was  always  foremost  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  which  tlie 
metaphysicians,  and  also  the  legists,  were  rising  in  importance, 
from  the  twelfth  century, — chiefly  in  the  free  towns  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany.  Their  character  and  office  could  not 
however  be  fully  revealed  till  the  rise  and  spread  of  change 
called  for  their  intervention  in  laying  the  foxmdations  of  the 
exceptional  system  which  they  have  since  administered.  They 
found  their  instrumentality  in  the  universities  and  parliaments, 
which  have  been  from  that  time  the  organs  of  the  metaphy- 
sical action  and  of  the  power  of  the  legists.  The  Heads  of  facul- 
ties or  doctors,  who  represented  the  metaphysical  power,  pro- 
duced the  men  of  letters  as  a  secondary  class ;  and  the  legi^) 
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in  like  maimer^  yielded  an  accessory  class  in  the  judges  and 
lawyers.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  the  secondary  classes 
have  now  obtained  the  ascendancy^  thereby  indicating  that 
the  end  of  this  singular  anomaly  is  near  at  hand. 
Fixing  our  attention  now  upon  the  spiritual 
element  which  continues  to  be  the  most  charac-  ScholMticiflm. 
teristic,  even  in  this  case, — ^we  have  seen  how  the  metaphysical 
^irit  must  naturally  obtain  social  sway  at  this  period.  After 
the  Greek  division  of  philosophy  into  natural  and  moral,  the 
meti^hysical  spirit  assumed  two  forms,  which,  in  harmony 
with  the  distinction,  became  gradually  antagonistic.  The 
first,  of  which  Plato  must  be  considered  the  chief  organ,  most 
resembled  the  theological  philosophy,  which  it  at  first  tended 
rather  to  modify  than  to  destroy.  The  second,  whose  type 
was  Aristotle,  approached  much  nearer  to  the  positive  philo- 
sophy, and  tended  to  disengage  the  human  understanding 
from  all  theological  guardianship.  The  one  was  critical  only 
cm  the  side  of  polytheism,  and  superintended  the  organization 
of  monotheism,  under  which  it  was  itself  absorbed  by  the 
theological  spirit,  and  transmuted  into  religious  philosophy : 
whereas,  the  other,  occupied  at  first  with  the.«tudy  of  the 
external  world,  coiild  not  but  be  altogether  critical,  fix)m  its 
aati-theological  tendency,  in  combination  with  its  total  lack 
of  power  to  produce  any  organization  whatever.  It  was  under 
the  direction  of  this  last  that  the  great  revolutionary  move- 
ment went  on.  Discarded  by  Platonism,  while  the  best  minds 
were  engaged  in  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  system,  the 
Aristotelian  spirit,  which  had  been  perpetually  extending  its 
inorganic  domain,  began 'to  assume  the  ascendancy  in  philo- 
sophy, by  gradually  comprehending  the  moral,  and  even  the 
social  world  imder  its  sway,  as  soon  as  the  need  of  a  rational 
philosophy  began  to  prevaU.  It  was  thus  that,  after  the  twelftii 
oentury,  when  the  monotheistic  system  was  in  its  glory,  the 
growing  triumph  of  scholasticism  was  actually  working  the 
destruction  of  the  theological  philosophy  and  authority.  It 
assamed  consistency  firom  its  natural  aptitude  for  engrossing 
pabhc  instruction  in  the  universities,  which  were  no  longer 
devoted  to  ecclesiastical  education  alone,  but  embracing  all 
the  chief  kinds  of  intellectual  culture.  The  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  even  of  Dante,  show  that  the  new  metaphysical 
^irit  had  invaded  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  study  of 
individual  Man,  and  was  already  extending  to  social  specula- 
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tions  so  as  to  indicate  the  approaching  emancipation  of  human 
reason  firom  all  purely  theological  guardianship.  The  canoni- 
zation of  the  great  scholastic  doctor  was  his  due  for  his  emi- 
nent political  services ;  but  it  shows  the  involuntary  implica- 
tion of  the  popes  in  the  new  mental  activity^  and  their  pru- 
dence in  incorporating  with  their  system  whatever  was  not  di- 
rectly hostile  to  it.  At  firsts  the  anti-theological  character  of 
metaphysics  could  disclose  itself  only  in  the  form  of  a  livelier 
and  more  pertinacious  heresy  and  schism :  but  the  great  de- 
cisive  struggles  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  agamst 
the  European  power  of  the  popes  and  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy of  the  papal  see,  occasioned  a  lai^  and  permanent  ap- 
plication of  the  new  philosophy  to  social  questions.  Having 
attained  all  the  speculative  perfection  it  admitted  of,  it  entered 
henceforth  more  and  more  into  political  controversy ;  and,  as 
it  grew  more  negative  in  regard  to  the  old  spiritual  organiza- 
tion, it  became  necessarily  destructive  also  of  the  corresponding 
temporal  power,  which  it  had  at  first  stimulated  in  its  universal 
encroachments.  Thus  it  is  that,  up  to  the  last  century,  the 
metaphysical  power  of  the  universities  came  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  work  of  destructive  change.  When  we  hereafter  review 
the  results  of  the  movement,  we  shall  find  abundant  light  cast 
upon  the  analysis  here  presented. 

-r..  If  we  turn  to  the  corresponding  temporal  state, 

^^  "  we  can  now  see  how  necessary  was  the  relation, 
in  regard  both  to  doctrines  and  persons,  between  the  class  of 
scholastic  metaphysicians  and  that  of  the  contemporary  legists. 
Through  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  new  philosophical 
spirit  must  enter  into  the  study  of  social  questions  and  of  law 
in  general ;  and  next,  the  teaching  of  law  must  be  a  privilege 
of  the  universities;  besides  that  the  canonists,  properly  so 
called,  who  were  the  immediate  o£bpring  of  the  Catholic 
system,  were  the  first  order  of  legists  subjected  to  a  distinct 
organization.  The  affinity  of  the  two  orders  is  so  marked 
that  it  might  be  natural  to  look  upon  the  l^ists  as  metaphy- 
sicians passed  firom  the  speculative  into  the  active  state :  but 
they  are  not  so ;  but  rather  an  emanation  of  the  feudal  power, 
whose  judiciary  functions  fell  into  their  hands :  and  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Catholic  power  was  naturally  fi3r  ever  on  the  in- 
crease through  the  collisions  between  Ihe  ecdesiastical  tri- 
bunals and  the  civil  jurisdictions,  royal  and  seigneurial.  They 
began  to  be  powerful  before  the  declme  of  the  Catholic  system ; 
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their  influence  increased  dming  the  absence  of  the  feudal  chiefs 
in  the  Crusades^  from  the  judiciary  administration  of  affairs  at 
home  remaining  in  their  hands ;  and  the  great  conflicts  of  the 
foi^pteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  opened  boundless  scope  and 
ooDgenial  employment  to  their  activity.  This  was  the  season 
of  their  highest  triumph^  because  their  political  ambition  was 
then  in  harmony  with  their  real  service  in  aid  of  huma^n  pro- 
gression :  and,  in  regard  to  both  classes,  this  was  the  age  of 
lofty  intellect  and  noble  character.  When  this  new  social  ele- 
ment had  sufSciently  aided,  first,  the  efforts  of  the  kings  to 
free  themselves  from  the  control  x>f  the  popes,  and  then,  the 
opposition  of  the  national  churches  to  the  papal  supremacy, 
it  had  done  its  highest  work  on  behalf  of  modem  society,  and 
had  little  more  to  do  than  to  guard  the  results  obtained  from 
the  always  threatening  reaction  of  the  discomfited  forces  of 
the  old  organization.  What  its  later  action  has  been,  we  8l^Lll 
soon  have  occasion  to  observe.  All  that  I  need  point  out  here 
is  that,  as  these  two  bodies  never  had  any  oig^nizing  principle 
or  power,  their  sway  could  be  only  temporary,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  mere  preparation  for  a  future  oi^anic  state ;  and  that 
such  social  order  as  was  preserved  during  their  rule  must  be 
attributed  to  the  resistant  action  of  the  ancieut  powers,  which 
still  retained  the  direction  of  society,  though  more  and  more 
encroached  upon  by  revolutionary  modifications.  If  led  to 
any  attempt  to .  construct  and  organize,  the  metaphysicians 
ha?e  no  other  resort,  for  principles  and  materials,  than  to  the 
theological  system,  nor  the  legists  than  to  the  military  system^ 
which  it  is  their  very  function  to  discredit  and  destroy ;  and 
thus,  we  know  by  anticipation  that  their  power  must  expire 
with  the  last  remains  of  the  ancient  rigime. 

Having  surveyed  the  revolutionary  movement  of  modem 
society  in  its  nature,  its  course,  and  its  organs,  w^  h&ve  now 
only  to  observe  its  fiilfilment. 

The  spontaneous  stage  of  the  spiritual  decay  ist  period  of  spon- 
the  first  aspect  which  claims  oiu*  attention,  be-  taneouB  spin- 
cause  it  brings  after  it  all  the  rest.  It  was  not  ^^^  decline, 
only  the  first  to  be  fulfilled,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
decisive ;  but  it  involved  the  ruin  of  the  whole  regime.  The 
efforts  of  the  kings  to  overthrow  the  European  power  of  the 
popes,  which  constitute  the  first  aspect  of  the  decline,  may  be 
referred  to  the  fourteenth  century,  begimiing  with  the  strong 
reaction  of  Fhilippe-le-Bel^  followed  by  the  translation  of  the 
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Holy  See  to  Avignon :  while  the  fifteenth  centmy  is  the  date 
of  the  second  series  of  efibrts^ — ^that  of  the  national  churches 
against  the  papacy;  b^inning  with  the  schism  which  arose 
out  of  the  removal  of  the  Holy  See^  and  strengthened  by  the 
impulse  imparted  by  the  spontaneous  union  of  the  various 
churches  against  the  papacy^  in  the  celebrated  Council  of  Con- 
stance. The  first  movement  was  essential  to  the  second ;  as 
the  national  clergies  could  not  place  themselves  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  respective  chiefe  till  the  chiefs  themselves  had 
escaped  from  the  papal  thraldom.  Of  all  revolutionary  ope- 
rations, this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  greatest;  for  it  broke 
up  the  foundations  of  the  monotheistic  r^ffime  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  occasioning  the  spiritual  power  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
temporsd.  The  kings  were  blind  to  the  consequences  of  their 
own  acts  when  they  destroyed  the  intellectual  and  moral  foun- 
dations of  the  supremacy  which  they  hoped  to  usurp,  but 
which  was  effectual  only  in  virtue  of  being  independent  of 
temporal  power ;  and  the  various  clergies,  striving  for  nation- 
ality in  order  to  escape  firom  Bomish  centralization,  were  un- 
aware that  they  were  deluding  their  order  by  passing  over 
firom  the  authority  of  a  single  natural  head  to  that  of  a  mul- 
*titude  of  military  powers,  whom  they  must  regard  as  their 
spiritual  inferiors; — ^thus  placing  each  church  in  an  oppressire 
state  of  political  dependence,  through  their  own  desire  for  an 
irrational  independence.  The  reaction  of  these  movements 
upon  the  popes  tended  to  aggravate  the  injury  to  the  Catholic 
constitution.  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centurr, 
when  the  sagacity  of  the  popes  assured  them  of  the  approach- 
ing emancipation  of  the  kings  in  England,  France,  etc.,  while 
the  eagerness  of  the  national  dei^es  in  supporting  all  restric- 
tions on  papal  power  indicated  their  approaching  nationalisa- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  popes  b^an  to  occupy  themsdres 
with  their  principality,  which  had  before  been  merely  an  ac- 
cessory object  of  solicitude,  but  which  was  now  becoming  the 
only  i^  part  of  their  political  power.  Before  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  ancient  chief  of  the  Eurv^ean  system  had 
sunk  down  to  be  the  elective  sovereign  of  a  part  of  Italy,  no 
longer  ruling  the  civilized  world,  but  striving  for  his  own  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement,  and  to  obtain  a  royal  station  for  the 
long  series  of  pontifical  families,  so  as  to  make  the  absence  of 
the  hereditary  principle  almost  an  evil  in  the  midst  of  this  flood 
of  nepotism.    The  papal  power  was  now  merely  Italian:  it 
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had  abdicated  its  noblest  political  attribates :  and  it  lost  its 
social  utility,  so  as  to  become,  more  and  more,  a  foreign  ele- 
ment in  the  oonstitntion  of  modem  society.  Hence  dates  the 
retrograde  character  of  the  Catholic  polity,  which  had  been  so 
long  progressive.  Thus  it  was  that  all  the  essential  elements 
of  the  Middle  Age  polity  concurred,  in  their  several  ways,  in 
the  irrevocable  decline  of  the  spiritual  power,  which  constituted 
its  strength  and  dignity.  And  thus  it  is  dear  that  the  first 
disorganization  was  almost  accomplished  before  the  advent  of 
Protestantism,  which  was  its  result  and  not  its  cause,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  subsequent  influence  which  flowed  from  its 
Tstematic  sanction  of  the  demolition  of  the  Catholic  system. 

Indispensable  as  this  demolition  was,  it  left  an  immense 
gap  in  the  body  of  European  polity,  the  elements  of  which 
were  now  delivered  over  to  conflict  without  restraiat.  A  me- 
lanchoty  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  firivolous  and  fierce 
wars  01  the  principal  countries,  and  especially  by  those  be- 
tween England  and  France,  while  the  unavailing  efforts  of  the 
popes  to  make  peace  proved  merely  that  their  European  au- 
thority was  gone.  An  exuberant  military  activity  remained 
over  firom  the  system  of  defensive  war;  and  the  protracted 
asceadancy  of  the  military  caste  united  with  it  to  give  that 
strange  character  to  the  wars  of  the  period  which  contrasts 
80  ui^vourably  with  the  social  interest  of  wars  of  an  earlier 
time,  and  even  with  that  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  next 
oentniy.  The  evils  of  the  situation  were  aggravated  by  the 
decline,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  political  influence  which  had 
hitherto  regulated  international  relations.  Two  centuries  be- 
fore, the  papacy  had  struggled  successfully  with  a  similar  dif- 
ficulty :  but  now  it  was  decrepik  Its  period  of  splendour  was 
not  long  gone  by,  and  its  will  was  Wdent  and  sincere  as  ever ; 
but,  in  accordance  with,  and  in  proof  of  its  temporary  cha- 
racter, it  failed  utterly  in  its  political  vocation,  through  no  ac- 
cidental obstacles,  but  in  consequence  of  its  early  disorganiza- . 
tion.  We  shall  soon  see  by  what  provisional  expedient  mo- 
dem polity  endeavoured  to  supply,  as  fieur  as  possible,  this  vast 
defalcation. 

The  disoi^mzation  of  the  temporal  system,    Spontaneous 
thou^  proceeding  throughout    the    thirteenth    temporal  de- 
century,  could  not  show  its  effects  while  the  Ca-    <^®- 
thoUc  system  remained  unimpaired:   but  no  sooner  did  the 
spiritual  system  begin  to  fall  asimder  than  there  was  such  dis- 
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order  in  the  temporal  as  threatened  the  entire  subversion  of 
the  feudal  system^  by  destroying  the  balance  of  powers  of  the 
kings  and  the  nobles.     The  lo€il  force  of  the  nobles  had,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  almost  entirely  absorbed 
the  central  force  of  the  kings,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  powar, 
— an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  industrial  spirit^ 
and  the  attendant  antipathy  to  the  old  military  temper.    It 
may  seem  as  if  the  n^es  of  that  time  sSred  .^hir^ 
but  a  release  from  a  mihtary  state  of  society :  but,  in  &ct, 
such  wars  as  were  taking  place  were  fatal  to  the  social  consi- 
deration of  the  dominant  military  class,  who,  in  warring 
against  the  civilization  which  it  had  been  their  function  to 
protect,  were  manifesting  the  most  unquestionable  of  all  symp- 
toms of  decay, — ^that  of  turning  against  their  original  aim. 
The  feudal  oi^anism  was  near  its  end  when,  inst^d  of  re- 
straining the  system  of  invasion,  it  became  the  general  in* 
vader.     The  memorable  institution  of  standing  armies,  begun 
in  Italy  and  fully  developed  in  France,  markol  the  complete 
dissolution  of  the  temporal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bodi 
by  manifesting  the  repugnance  of  industrial  society  to  feudal 
service,  and  by  substituting  a  wholly  new  military  subordina- 
tion for  that  of  feudal  warriors  to  ih&r  chiefe.     The  change 
was  highly  beneficial  to  industry ;  but  it  deprived  the  ancient 
military  caste  of  its  special  prerogative.     In  this  process  of 
change,  the  gain  was  certain  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  kings. 
When  the  balance  was  once  destroyed,  the  nobles  were  sure 
to  be  the  sufierers,  from  the  encouragement  that  the  feudal 
syst^n  ofiered  to  the  growth  of  the  central  power.     As  the 
decUne  of  the  spiritual  power  wrought  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion,— ^that  is,  against  the  kings, — ^all  Europe  would  have  been 
in  a  state  of  complete  dismemberment,  but  for  the  advantage 
given  to  the  central  power  by  the  temporal  dissolution.    Of 
the  few  exceptional  cases  of  the  political  ascendancy  of  the 
aristocracy  over  royalty,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  it  is  an  exceptional  case  should  be  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  would  transplant  the  temporary  system 
peculiar  to  England  to  the  continent,  with  the  idea  that  the 
WGfk  of  political  renovation  was  then  complete.   The  case  and 
polity  of  England  are  perfectly  singular,  owing,  I  think,  to 
the  two  circumstances  of  her  insular  position  and  the  double 
conquest  she  has  undergone ;  the  first  admitting  of  an  undis- 
turbed course  of  social  development ;  and  the  other  provoking 
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a  ooalition  of  the  nobles  against  royalty,  as  a  result  of  the 
Nonnan  conquest.  Moreover,  that  conquest,  by  its  results, 
favoured  the  combination  of  the  aristocratic  league  with  the 
mdostrial  classes,  by  means  of  the  valuable  intermediary  class 
of  the  Saxon  nobles;  an  intervention  which  existed  nowhere 
else.  As  it  does  not  accord  with  the  abstract  character  of  my 
inquiry  to  go  further  into  detail,  I  must  content  myself  with 
referring  the  reader  to  the  case  of  Scotland,  in  proof  that  the 
double  conquest  had  more  influence  than  insular  position  in 
determining  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  case;  and  to 
those  of  Venice  first,  and  afterwards  of  Sweden,  as  instances 
of  the  political  development  of  which  England  i^  the  most 
striking  example. 

Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  see  that 
the  spiritual  power  was  absorbed  by  the  temporal ;  and  one  of 
the  dements  of  the  temporal  power  thoroughlv  subordinated 
to  the  other :  so  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  organism  was  depen- 
dent on  one  active  central  power, — generally  royalty, — ^when 
the  disint^ration  of  the  whole  system  was  about  to  become 
systematic.  I  have  already  said  that  the  process  occupied  two 
periods,  the  protestant,  properly,  so  called,  a4d  the  deistical. 

After  what  we  have  seen,  we  shall  eajdly  un-  True  character 
derstand  that  the  Reformation  simply  put  the  of  the  Befor- 
seal  on  the  state  of  modem  society,  such  as  it  "^tion. 
▼as  after  the  changes,  particularly  of  the  spiritual  power,  of 
the  two  preceding  centuries.  The  revolutionary  condition,  I 
must  observe,  was  as  marked  among  the  nations  who  remained 
Cathohc,  as  among  those  who  professed  Protestantism ;  though 
the  diaracteristics  of  the  change  were  difierent.  The  subordi- 
nation of  the  spiritual  power  affected  all  the  West  of  Europe^ 
and  all  orders  of  persons  who  inhabited  it, — priests  and  popes, 
as  well  as  kings,  nobles,  and  people.  When  Henry  VIII.  se- 
parated firom  Home,  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  were  ahnost  as 
fiilly  emancipated  as  he.  The  two  points  of  change  which 
alone  have  remained  common  to  all  sects  were  the  breaking  up 
the  centralization  of  the  papal  power,  and  the  national  sub- 
jection of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  authority:  and  the 
achievement  of  Luther,  with  all  its  stormy  grandeur  still  in- 
vesting it,  was  in  fact  a  simple  realization  of  this  first  stage 
of  Catholic  decline ;  for  its  dogma  was  at  first  a  collateral 
affair;  and  it  essentially  respected  the  hierarchy,  and  seriously 
attacked  only  the  discipline.    If  we  look  more  closely  at  the 
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nature  of  tbe  changes^  we  shall  find  them  such  as  not  only 
propitiated  the  human  paflsions  which  exist  in  clergy  as  in 
other  men,  but  oonfirmed  the  destraction  of  saoerdotEd  inde- 
pendence,— ^namely,  the  abolition  of  clerical  odibacy  and  of 
general  confession.    Snch  being  the  earliest  character  of  Pro- 
testantism, it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  made  its  first  appearance 
among  nations  remote  firom  the  centre  of  Catholicism,  and  to 
whom  the  Italian  tendencies  of  the  papacy  during  the  last  two 
centuries  were  espedaUy  vexatious.    At  the  same  time  (the 
time  of  Luther),  the  kings  of  Catholic  countries,-— of  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  etc., — were  as  completely  the  masters  of  thar 
clergy,  and  as  completely  independent  of  the  papal  power,  as 
the  Protestant  princes,  though  they  did  not  openly  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  useless  and  absurd  spiritual  supremacy.    But  the 
Lutheran  movement,  especially  when  it  had  reached  the  Cal- 
vinistic  phase,  wrought  powerfiilly  in  converting  the  clergv  to 
snch  a  political  subjection,  which  had  been  repugnant  to  t&em 
before,  but  in  which  they  now  saw  the  only  security  for  thdr 
social  existence  amidst  the  universal  passdon  for  reUgioua 
emancipation.     It  was  then  that  the  coalition  of  social  inter- 
ests began,  between  Catholic  influence  and  royal  power,  wMch 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  best  days  of  Catholi- 
cism, when  that  system  was  in  fact  glorious  for  its  antagonism 
to  all  temporal  power.    It  is  another  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  opposition  to  human  progress  is  more  attributable  to  mo- 
dem Catholicism  than  to  Lutheranism,  which,  in  its  English 
or  Swedish  or  any  other  form,  is  yet  more  hostile  to  progress^ 
having  never  proposed  to  be  independent,  but  been  instituted 
firom  the  b^inning  for  perpetual  subjection.     From  whaterer 
cause,  the  Catholic  church,  finding  itself  powerless  in  regard 
to  its  highest  offices,  and  restricted  to  the  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual life,  with  some  little  remaining  influence  over  the  do- 
mestic, has  applied  itself  more  and  more  exdurively  to  tbe 
preservation  of  its  own  existence  by  making  itself  a  necessarr 
auxiliary  to  royalty,  in  which  alone  the  remains  ci  the  life  of 
the  monotheistic  age  were  concentrated.    It  needs  no  shoving 
that  this  was  a  vicious  circle,  out  of  which  nothing  could 
issue  but  ndn  both  to  Catholicism  and  to  royalty.    Catholi- 
cism oflered  itself  as  a  support  precisely  because  it  was  itself 
in  need  of  support;  and  it  lost  its  popular  credit  by  thus  re^ 
nouncing  its  ancient  and  most  prominent  political  office,  re- 
taining only  the  empty  power  of  preachment,  which,  howcTcr  i 
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sablime  in  doqnence^  was  essentially  declamatoiy,  and  very 
ino&nsiTe  to  the  now  superior  power.  At  the  same  time, 
royalty  had  connected  its  political  fate  with  a  system  of  doc- 
tnnes  and  institutions  certain  to  excite  in  time  uniyersal  re- 
pognance^  intellectual  and  morale  and  doomed  to  universal  and 
tfeeij  diasolution. 

The  dissolution  was  systematized,  firom  the   ,.-   j     . 
h^inning,  chiefly  by  the  institution  of  the  so-  ^^  * 

dety  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  eminently  retrograde  in  its  nature, 
was  fiiunded  to  serve  as  a  central  organ  of  Catholic  resistance 
to  the  destruction  which  threatened  on  every  side.     The  pa- 
pacy, of  late  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  interests  and  cares  of  its 
temporal  sovereignty,  was.no  longer  fit  for  the  necessary  oppo- 
sition to  spiritual  emancipation;  and  the  Jesuit  leaders,  who 
were  usually  eminent  men,  assumed,  under  all  modest  appear- 
ances, the  function  of  the  popes,  in  order  to  bring  into  con- 
vergence the  partial  efibrts  which  were  more  and  more  scat- 
tered by  the  tendencies  of  the  time.  Without  them  Catholicism 
oonld  not,  it  appears  to  me,  have  ofBsreA  any  substantial  re- 
astanoe  for  the  last  three  centuries;  but  not  the  less  must 
the  Jesuit  influence,  firom  its  hostility  to  human  progress,  be 
eminently  corrupting  and  contradictory  in  its  character.     It 
engaged  all  the  social  influence  it  could  lay  hold  of  in  the 
serrice  of  Catholicism,  by  persuading  the  enlightened  that 
their  own  power  depended  on  their  support  of  a  system  of 
sacerdotal  authority  over  the  vulgar,  while  they  themselves 
might  enjoy  a  secret  emancipation ; — a  procedure  which  was 
possible  only  .as  long  as  such  emancipation  was  exceptional, 
and  sure  to  become  ridiculous  when  religious  liberty  should 
be  more  widely  spread,  when,  of  necessity,  Jesuitism  must  be 
reduced  to  an  oi^anized  mystification,  in  which  every  person 
concerned  must  be  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  purpose 
deceiver  and  deceived.    Again,  by  striving  for  the  direction  of 
education,  Jesuitism  helped  to  propagate  the  intellectual  move- 
ment; for,  however  imperfect  its  teachings,  they  were  an  ap- 
paratus directed  against  the  end  of  its  own  institution.     Its 
&mous  foreign  missions  offer  the  same  contradiction  between 
the  means;  for  they  offered  homage  to  the  intellectual,  and 
especially  the  scientific,  development  of  modem  society,  which 
it  was  their  object  to  contravene ;  and  derived  their  own  spi- 
ritoal  power  firom  that  intellectual  teaching  which  they  made 
the  means  of  introducing  articles  of  faith  that  they  at  first 
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were  compelled  to  disown  or  conceal.  I  need  not  point  out 
the  perils  to  which  such  an  institution  must  have  been  ex- 
posed, holding  so  exceptional  a  position  amidst  the  Catholic 
oi^nism,  and  by  the  superiority  of  its  special  destination 
provoking  the  jealousy  of  all  other  religious  bodies,  whose  at- 
tributes it  absorbed,  one  by  one,  and  whose  antipathy  became 
so  intense  as  to  neutralize,  in  the  heart  of  the  CathoUe  clergy 
themselves,  all  regret  for  the  final  fiedl  of  the  only  possible 
support  of  their  Church. 

Jesuitism  was  indeed  the  only  barrier  set  np, 
S^Cat^Lm  ^*^  ^^^  chance  of  success,  against  the  incursions 
'  of  religious  liberty ;  and  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
as  secluded  from  heresy,  was  the  only  effectual  support  of  Je- 
suitism. Nothing  better  than  a  negative  result  was  given 
forth  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  the  popes  seem  to  have 
foreseen,  judging  by  their  reluctance  to  summon  and  prolong 
the  Assembly,  which  could  only  reproduce,  after  a  long  and 
oonscientious  revision,  the  Catholic  system,  with  a  froitless 
admiration  of  the  consistency  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  conclu- 
sion that,  with  every  conciliatory  desire,  they  could  consent 
to  none  of  the  concessions  proposed  for  the  sake  of  peace.  I 
pointed  out  before  that  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  had 
offered,  three  centuries  earlier,  the  only  real  promise  of  Ca- 
tholic reformation;  and,  as  they  fiedled,  there  was  no  hope. 
The  universal  prayer  of  the  Catholic  world  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  Church  had  for  some  time  shown  that  the  critical  spirit 
was  predominant  even  there.  Thus  far  advanced  towards  dis- 
solution, no  ground  was  left  to  Catholicism  but  that  of  resist- 
ance to  human  development ;  and  thus  reduced  to  be  a  men; 
party  in  Europe,  it  lost  not  only  the  power  but  the  desire  to 
fulfil  its  old  destination.  Absorbed  in  the  care  of  its  own 
preservation,  degraded  by  the  perpetration  of  foul  and  sui- 
cidal acts,  through  its  partnership  with  royalty,  and  resorting 
to  material  repression,  its  activity  of  resistance  only  dis- 
closed its  intellectual  and  moral  impotence,  and  indirectly 
hastened  the  decay  which  it  strove  to  arrest.  From  the  first 
days  of  decline  to  the  present, — ^firom  the  time  of  Philip  H- 
to  that  of  Bonaparte, — ^there  has  been  the  same  struggle 
between  the  retrograde  instinct  of  the  ancient  organization 
and  the  spirit  of  negative  progression  proper  to  new  social 
forces :  only  the  situation  was  at  first  inevitable ;  whereas  now 
it  is  protracted  for  want  of  a  philosophy  appropriate  to  the 
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actiud  phase  of  human  development.  It  does  not  follow  that 
Catholicism  was  not  illustrated  in  its  decline  by  many  men 
of  eminence^  intellectual  and  moral ;  but  the  number  rapidly 
decreased^  and  the  social  decay  of  Catholicism  was  made 
manifest  in  the  very  men  who  most  adorned  it.  The  finest 
logic  was  employed  in  defending  inconsistencies  and  humili- 
ations^ as  in  the  instance  of  Bossuet ;  and  the  virtues  of  such 
men  as  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  had  no 
characteristics  which  attached  them  to  Catholicism^  as  must 
have  been  the  case  in  earlier  times.  Their  natures  must  have 
received  an  equivalent  development^  though  under  a  different 
expression^  under  any  religious  sect^  or  outside  of  all. 

We  must  beware  of  attributing  the  vices  of 
hypocrisy  and  hostility  to  progress  to  Catholicism  ^^^^^^ 
alone.  From  the  moment  that  Protestantism 
changed  its  natural  attitude  of  simple  opposition^  it  shared 
those  vices  to  the  full.  Catholicism  became  retrograde  against 
its  nature,  in  consequence  of  its  subjection  to  temporal  power ; 
and  Protestantism,  erecting  that  subjection  into  a  principle, 
could  not  but  be  retrograde  in  at  least  an  equal  degree.  For 
instance,  Anglican  orthodoxy,  rigorously  required  &om  the 
vulgar  for  the  political  needs  of  the  co-existing  system,  could 
not  generate  very  deep  convictions  and  a  very  high  respect 
among  those  same  Lords  of  Parliament  whose  decisions  had 
80  often  arbitrarily  changed  various  articles  of  faith,  and  who 
most  officially  claim  the  regulation  of  their  own  belief  as  one 
of  the  essential  prerogatives  of  their  order.  The  forcible  re- 
pression of  religious  liberty  was,  in  Catholicism,  simply  a  con- 
sequence of  its  modem  disorganization ;  whereas,  it  is  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  Protestantism,  firom  its  confounding  the 
two  kinds  of  discipline ;  and  it  could  not  but  manifest  itself 
as  soon  as  it  had  the  power,  as  long  experience  has  only  too 
weU  proved.  And  this  has  been  the  case,  not  only  with  pri- 
mitive Protestantism^  through  the  despotic  spirit  of  Luther- 
anism  towards  all  that  goes  beyond  it :  it  has  been  the  case  in 
all  the  more  advanced  sects  from  the  moment  that  power 
passed  into  their  hands,  for  however  short  a  time.  The  deist 
Rousseau  proposed  the  juridical  extermination  of  all  atheists ; 
and  he  is  only  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  doctrines  which 
pretend  to  tolerance  while  subjecting  the  spiritual  to  the  tem- 
poral order  of  affairs. 

Before  quitting  the  study  of  modem  Catholic  resistance,  I 
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must  remark  that^  ao  fiur  fiom  being  merdy  hurtM  to  social 
improTement^  as  we  are  apt  to  suppoae^  it  has  aided  political 
progress  for  three  oentmies  past.  Besides  its  office  in  pre- 
serving public  order^  of  which  I  have  already  said  enough, 
we  must  consider  the  social  benefit  that  has  accrued  firom  its 
active  opposition  to  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  movement. 
The  imperfect  operation  of  the  spirit  of  firee  inquiry  must 
have  retarded  the  emancipation  of  the  intellect^  especially 
among  the  multitude^  by  humouring  the  indolenoe  of  fsnond 
human  reason :  and  in  political  matters,  Protestantism  pn>- 
poses  modifications  which^  in  spite  of  their  insufficiency,  keep 
up  a  delusive  notion  of  the  tendency  of  society  to  true  re- 
generation. Thus  Protestant  nations,  after  first  outstripping 
their  Catholic  neighbours,  have  stood  stilly  in  a  position  ftutfaer 
removed  than  the  Catholic  nations  firom  any  real  issue  of  tbe 
revolutionary  movement :  and  such  would  have  heea  the  dis- 
astrous state  of  suspension  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  if  it 
had  been  all  pervaded  by  Protestantism.  Instead  of  tiie  final 
organic  state  being  made  to  depend  on  the  indefinite  duration 
of  the  old  organism  in  that  state  of  half-decay 'sanctioned  by 
Protestantism,  it  is  aided  by  the  action  of  Catholicism  in  re- 
tarding the  revolutionary  movement,  intellectual  and  political, 
tiU  it  could  become  decisive  in  both  relations. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  critical  spirit  on  the 
^^gP^        temporal  changes  of  the  last  three  centuries,— 

we  find  it  at  work  among  the  social  powers  which 
gathered  round  the  preponderant  temporal  element,  whether 
it  were  the  royal  power,  asinFrance,  or  the  aristocratic  power, 
as  in  England  and  some  other  countries.  The  <mly  active 
element  in  either  case  was  naturally  invested  with  a  sort  of 
permanent  dictatorship,  the  establishment  of  which  was  so  far 
retarded  by  religious  troubles  as  not  to  have  been  fully  cha- 
racterized till  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  remains  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  its  exoepdonal 
nature,  together  with  the  corresp(mding  social  situation;  be- 
cause of  ^e  incapacity  of  the  special  agents  of  the  transition 
to  conduct  it  to  its  issue.  This  long  dictatorship,  royal  or 
aristocratic,  was  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  corrective 
of  the  spiritual  disoi^anization,  which  would  otherwise  have 
destroy^  society  altogether.  We  shall  hereafter  see  what 
its  influence  has  been  in  hastening  the  development  of  new 
social  elements,  and  even  aiding  their  political  advent.    The 
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operation  of  the  dictatorship^  in  the  one  case  B<^and 
in  England^  and  in  the  other  in  France^  is  ftdl  Aristocratio. 
of  interest  and  instruction.  Both  hove  equally  broken  up 
the  feudal  equilibrium ;  but  France^  firom  the  predominance 
of  the  regal  element^  is  nearer  to  a  permanent  settlement  than 
England,  with  its  aristocratic  system :  and  the  royal  element 
being  more  indispensable  to  the  issue  than  the  aristocratic, 
France  has  been  better  able  to  dispense  with  a  peerage  than 
England  with  a  sorereign ;  so  that  the  aristocratic  power  has 
been  more  subordinated  in  France  than  the  regal  in  England. 
Boyalty  in  France,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a  people  bent  on 
emancipation,  has  opposed  less  obstruction  to  progress  than 
the  English  aristocracy,  who,  equally  disposed  to  the  stationary 
or  retrograde  policy,  haye  more  power  to.  sustain  it,  by  their 
cloeer  connection  with  the  people  at  large.  Again,  the  prin-p 
ciple  of  caste,  which  in  IVance  has  long  been  confined  to 
royalty,  is  sustained  in  England  by  a  great  number  of  distinct 
families,  whose  continual  renewal  maintains  its  vigour,  though 
its  character  is  certainly  not  ameliorated  by  the  new  additions. 
Howerer  proud  the  English  oligarchy  may  be  of  their  old 
historical  prerogative  of  making  and  unmaking  kings,  the  rare 
exardse  of  such  a  privilege  could  not  affect  the  spirit  of  the 
temporal  organization  so  much  as  the  daring  permanent  power 
of  making  nobles  which  the  sovereigns  of  France  appropriated 
as  long  ago,  and  which  they  have  used  so  recklessly  as  to 
make  their  noblesse  almost  ridiculous,  since  the  revolutionary 
phase  began.  I  roust  observe  in  this  connection  that  Protes- 
tantism has  nowhere,  and  least  of  all  in  England,  shown  itsdf 
averse  to  the  spirit  of  caste,  which  it  has  even  tended  to  re- 
store, by  re-establishing,  as  far  as  possiUe,  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter, of  which  the  Catholic  philosophy  had  deprived  it.  For 
one  instance,  the  spirit  of  Catholicism,  oppos^  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  caste,  and  favourable  to  that  of  capacity,  has  always 
opposed  the  succession  of  women  to  the  throne  or  to  feudal 
authority ;  whereas  official  Protestantism,  in  England,  Swe- 
den, etc.,  has  sanctioned  the  political  existence  of  queens  and 
even  of  peeresses :  a  contrast  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
from  Protestantism  having  made  royalty  a  genuine  national 
papacy. 

In  both  the  cases  of  temporal  dictatorship.  Protestantism 
has  done  something  to  retard  the  disorganization  which  in 
other  respects  it  accelerated,  by  reinforcing  the  element  which 
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was  to  succumb.  In  England^  and  in  cases  analogous  to  the 
English^  this  was  done  by  means  of  the  national  papacy  insti- 
tuted by  Protestantism^ — a  spiritual  authority  which^  without 
being  able  to  inspire  very  serious  convictions,  did  for  a  time 
partially  compensate  to  the  multitude  for  the  loss  of  the  real 
papal  guidance,  and  hence  grew  to  an  excess  which  occasioned 
great  political  convulsion.  An  equivalent,  but  opposite  result 
of  Protestantism  took  place  on  the  continent,  and  even  in 
Scotland,  but  especially  in  France,  by  the  noblesse  being  sup- 
plied with  fresh  means  of  resistance  to  the  growing  ascendancy 
of  royalty :  and  in  this  second  case  it  took  the  Presbyterian 
or  Calvinistic  form,  as  best  suited  to  opposition,  instead  of  the 
Episcopalian  or  Lutheran  form,  which  is  best  adapted  for 
government.  Hence,  violent  repression  or  convulsive  agita- 
tion, as  the  two  powers  alternately  stru^led  to  repair  their 
former  decline ;  the  mass  of  the  people  still,  as  before,  inter- 
fering no  otherwise  than  as  a  natural  auxiliary,  though  certain 
to  obtain  a  personal  interest  ere  long  in  the  controversy,  by 
means  of  their  co-operation.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
true  account  of  the  memorable  social  troubles  of  England, 
France,  and  all  the  west  of  Europe,  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
thus  is  explained  the  thorough  unpopularity,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  French  Calvinism,  which  was  welcomed  by  the  no- 
blesse as  a  means  of  recovering  their  ancient  feudal  inde- 
pendence, in  opposition  to  royalty,  and  which  was  therefore 
repugnant  to  the  old  anti-aristocratic  instinct  of  the  mass  of 
the  population. 

If  we  look  to  the  general  social  effect  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  temporal  power,  in  either  of  its  aspects,  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  that,  when  its  authority  was  frdly  consolidated,  it  raised 
up  its  old  antagonist,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted, 
more  or  less  explicitly,  a  final  political  subordination.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  considering  how  much  alike 
royalty  and  aristocracy  were  in  origin,  caste,  and  education, 
and  how  congenial  they  must  therefore  be,  when  once  their 
rivalship  was  brought  to  an  end.  From  that  moment  the 
explanation  of  any  democratic  tendencies  shown  by  either  was 
clear  enough ;  for  each  invariably  employed  its  ascendancy  in 
favour  of  its  old  rival,  and  against  its  steady  ally.  Such  was 
the  attitude  of  the  English  aristocracy  in  regard  to  royalty, 
on  which  it  lavished  a  more  and  more  affectionate  guardian- 
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ship;  and  snch  was  in  France^  firom  Louis  XIY.  onwards^  the 
growing  predilection  of  royalty  for  its  humbled  noblesse.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  transactions  took  place  for 
calculated  reasons.  On  the  contrary^  they  were  the  inevitable 
results  of  natural  affinities^  though  the  consideration  mighty 
and  no  doubt  did,  afterwards  occur,  of  the  utility  of  such 
trnions  as  a  means  of  resistance  to  the  revolutionary  movement, 
which  was  about  to  become  systematic.  We  observe  here  a 
repetition  of  the  error  of  the  preceding  period, — ^that  of  mis- 
taking a  charge  for  a  support :  and  here  we  also  recognize  the 
natural  term  of  the  spontaneous  disoi^anization  which  cha- 
racterized the  preceding  period,  and  which  was  extended  into 
this  till  the  remains  of  the  ancient  system  were  gathered  round 
the  element  which  was  to  prevail.  The  dissolution  being 
complete,  we  shall  see  the  critical  action  assume  a  new  direc- 
tion towards  a  decisive  revolution,  for  which  the  way  was  now 
open.  From  this  juncture,  the  dictatorship  of  both  kinds 
assumed  the  retrograde  character  which  was  impossible  till 
the  respective  positions  of  royalty  and  aristocracy  were  settled ; 
and  now  was  that  system  of  retrograde  resistance  matured 
which  had  been  begun  by  Philip  II.  under  Jesuit  inspiration, 
and  against  which  the  whole  revolutionary  spirit,  now  also 
matured,  was  to  be  brought  to  bear. 

When  the  kings  ceased  to  be  mere  warrior  ,,,.  . 

chiefe,  and  engrossed  prerogatives  and  offices  too  ^j^l^SL. 
vast  to  be  wielded  by  themselves  alone,  the  mi- 
nisterial function  arose, — a  new  symptom  of  the  times,  and  a 
new  political  power.  Loins  XI.  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
(with  the  exception  of  the  anomalous  case  of  Frederick  the 
Great)  the  last  European  sovereign  who  really  directed  all  his 
afikirs  himself.  Richelieu's  elevation  was  not  attributable 
solely  to  his  personal  qualities :  for  both  before  and  after  him 
men  of  a  far  inferior  genius  acquired  an  authority  quite  as 
real,  and  perhaps  more  extended.  Now,  such  an  institution 
is  an  involimtary  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  a 
power  which,  having  engrossed  all  political  functions,  is  com- 
peUed  to  abdicate  the  practical  direction  of  them,  to  the  great 
injury  of  its  own  social  dignity  and  independence.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  new  position  is  the  surrender  of  that 
miUtary  command  which  was  once  the  primary  attribute  of 
sovereignty :  and  this  surrender  took  place  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  behind  some  official  disguises.     In  the  same  way,  the 
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aristocratic  dictatarship  resigned  its  actual  political  power  and 
military  leadership.  The  English  oligarchy  confided  its  diief 
prerogatives  to  ministers  derived  from  the  nobiUty,  and  chose 
out  of  a  lower  rank  the  real  leaders  of  military  operations  both 
by  land  and  sea :  but  in  the  English  case,  the  change  was  less 
marked  than  in  the  converse,  because  the  peerage  could  inooN 
porate  its  mimsters  with  itself,  and  thus  disguise  its  own  weak- 
ness. The  Venetian  aristocracy  had  already  gone  through  the 
same  process,  though  with  less  remark,  because  the  situation 
Militaiy  da-  was  less  cou^icuous.  It  is  evident  that  not  only 
eline.  is  the  decay  of  the  military  rigkne  signalized  by 

the  substitution  of  standing  armies  fora  feudal  militia,  but  the 
profession  of  arms  was  completely  degraded  when  the  ministe- 
rial power  arose,  and  was  usually  exercised  by  men  entirdy 
unversed  in  war,  at  the  very  time  that  kings  were  retiring 
from  military  command.  If  any  superficial  thinker  should 
object  that  we  have  had  great  wars  up  to  very  recent  times,  I 
need  only  refer  him,  for  a  proof  that  these  recent  wars  do  not 
indicate  a  military  regime,  to  the  difference  in  position  and 
power,  between  the  greatest  of  modem  genertds,  who  are 
merely  the  agents  of  a  jealous  and  distrustful  civil  authoritt, 
and  the  ancient  generak,  especially  the  Boman,  who  enjoyed 
an  almost  absolute  and  indefinite  empire  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  operations.  The  best  proof  that  the  modem 
position  of  military  commanders  is  no  accident,  but  accordant 
with  the  natural  course  of  affairs,  is  the  acquiescence  of  the 
generals  themselves,  who  have  never  yet  been  deterred  by  the 
most  irksome  conditions  from  eagerly  soliciting  the  command 
of  modem  armies.  Nothing  can  verify  more  strikingly  than 
such  a  chanse,  natural  and  universal  as  it  is,  the  anti-nulitair 
character  of  modem  society,  to  which  war  is  more  and  more 
an  exceptional  state,  the  very  crises  of  which  yield  only  an 
accessory  social  interest,  out  of  the  military  profession. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  an  unprqudioed  study  of  the 
great  modem  wars,  which  are  hastily  cited  in  contradiction  to 
it.  Generally  speaking,  these  wars  in  no  degree  proceeded 
fix)m  any  feudal  exuberance  of  military  activity  after  the  abase- 
ment of  the  European  authority  of  the  popes.  The  last  wan 
that  can  be  referred  to  such  an  origin  are,  I  think,  those  bc- 
}^^^^  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the 
S!^^iP  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  consequent  on  the 

i^iicu  mvasion  of  Italy.    That  very  struggle  presentlv  be- 
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came  defensive  on  the  part  of  France^  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  nationality  against  the  dangerous  pretensions  of  Charles  Y. 
to  a  kind  of  nniversal  monarchy.  From  that  time^  Protes- 
tantism checked  the  spirit  of  conquest  hy  the  preoccupation 
of  intestinal  troubles,  and  by  assigning  a  new  end  and  course 
to  miUtary  activity,  thenceforth  connected  with  the  great  so- 
cial stni^le  between  the  system  of  resistance  and  the  instinct 
of  progression; — ^to  say  nothing  at  this  time  of  what  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  hereafter, — ^the  anti-military  tendency  of  Pro- 
testant ways, — encouraging  habits  of  discussion  and  free  in- 
quiry evidently  hostile  to  the  commonest  conditions  of  military 
discipline.  To  this  time  then  we  must  refer  the  origin  of  the 
lerotutionary  wars,  properly  so  called,  in  which  foreign  war 
was  complicated  with  civil  conflict,  for  the  solemn  sake  of  an 
important  social  principle,  by  which  pacific  men  were  brought 
into  the  struggle  by  die  force  of  their  convictions,  so  that 
military  energy  might  be  very  intense  and  sustained  without 
being  more  than  a  mere  means,  and  without  indicating  any 
genmJ  predilection  for  military  life.  Such  was,  in  my  view, 
the  new  character,  not  only  of  the  long  wars  which  agitated 
Europe,  fiom  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the 
seyenteenth  century,  not  even  excepting  the  Thirty  Years^  war, 
bat  of  the  yet  more  extended  war&re  which  lasted  from  the 
above  period  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  No  doubt  there  was 
ambition  of  conquest  in  each  case,  and  the  more  as  the  first 
idigioua  and  poUtical  fervour  declined ;  but  it  was  an  acces- 
Bory  and  not  a  primary  influence.  These  wars,  like  the  former, 
bew  the  revolutionary  impress,  inasmuch  as  they  related  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  universal  struggle  between  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism.  There  was  a  farther  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  humbler  aim  of  the  European  states, — to  maintain  the 
hostile  systems  in  their  existing  positions,  in  order  to  leave 
scope  for  the  industrial  development  whose  social  importance 
was  becoming  more  and  more  conspicuous.  From  that  time, 
military  activity  was  mainly  subordinated  to  commercial  in- 
terests, till  the  advent  of  the  French  Revolution;  during 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  great  natural  outbreak  of  war, 
the  nodlitary  spirit  began  to  undergo  a  final  transformation, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  marks  more  clearly  than  any 
other  its  doom  of  inevitable  extinction. 
The  chief  agency  in  acoomplishing  the  changes  that  we  have 
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critical  doctrine  prided  itself,  gave  it  its  counteracting  energy ; 
and  thus  they  had  in  common  the  absolute  tendencies  which 
belong  alike  to  the  theological  and  metaphysical  philosophies. 
Thus  it  is  that  by  an  increasing  restriction  of  poUtical  acdon 
modem  governments  have  more  and  more  abandoned  the  di- 
rection of  the  social  movement,  and  have  contented  themsetres 
with  the  care  of  material  order,  which  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  continuous  development  of  mental 
and  moral  anarchy.  In  sanctioning  such  a  political  situation^ 
the  revolutionary  doctrine  has  erred  only  in  setting  up  as  a 
normal  and  permanent  state  of  things  an  exceptional  and  tran- 
sient phase,  to  which  its  dogmas  were  perfectiy  suitable. 
Gbtholic  ahwe  Meantime  we  must  not  fidl  to  observe  the  ef- 
inPirotesteni  fect  of  the  movement  in  countries  which  were 
"B"^*^  not  Protestant.     The  critical  action  showed  it- 

self where  the  temporal  dictatorship  was  not  legally  esta- 
blished, by  Catholicism  solemnly  invoking  the  principle  of  the 
light  of  private  judgment  in  &vour  of  its  own  faith,  which 
was  violentiy  oppressed  wherever  Protestantism  prevailed. 
Special  heresies  also  arose  within  the  body  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.  France  was  the  main  support  of  the  Catholic  system 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  yet  it  was  in  France  that  Jan- 
T«»Mnuin.        senism  arose, — ^a  heresy  almost  as  injurious  to 

the  old  spiritual  constitution  as  Lutheranism  it- 
self This  kind  of  I^nch  Protestantism,  ardently  embraced 
by  a  powerful  and  respected  portion  of  the  deigy,  and  pLaoed 
under  the  active  protection  of  judiciary  corporations,  would 
certainlv  have  been  erected  into  a  real  national  religion,  if  the 
approaching  rise  of  the  pure  n^ative  philosophy  had  not  car- 
ri^  the  leading  minds  of  the  nation  fur  beyond  it.  As  it  was, 
Jansenism  showed  its  anti-catholic  tendencies  by  its  antipathy 
to  the  Jesuits,  whose  power  it  ultimately  overtlurew ;  while  its 
reception  by  great  phfloeophers  and  enunent  poets,  who  could 
not  possibly  be  suspected  of  voluntary  revolutionary  tenden- 
cies, shows  how  congenial  it  was  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
period.  I  must  give  a  passing  notice  to  another  heresy, — ^that 
-^^^^  of  Quietism, — ^which,  though  much  less  impor- 

^^^^^^™'  tant  than  Jansenism,  is  an  equally  decisive  proof 
of  the  dissenting  tendencies  introduced  by  the  use  of  the  right 
of  free  inquiry.  The  philosophical  character  of  Quietism  seenis 
to  me  remarkable  as  offering  a  first  solemn  and  simile  protest 
of  our  moral  constitution  against  theological  doctrine  in  ge- 
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neral.  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  such  protest  that  the  heresy 
ever  had  any  consistency^  or  now  has  any  among  some  natures 
whose  mental  development  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  moral. 
All  moral  discipline  founded  on  a  theological  philosophy  ap* 
peals,  perseveringly  and  exorbitantly,  to  the  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness,— not  the  less  for  its  relating  to  imaginary  interests, 
which  must  so  engross  the  solicitude  of  the  believer  as  to 
make  every  other  kind  of  consideration  very  secondary.  This 
religioas  supremacy  of  the  care  for  personal  salvation  is  neces* 
sary  to  the  social  efScacy  of  theological  morality,  which  would 
otherwise  issue  in  a  mere  sanction  of  apathy.  It  accords  with 
the  infantine  age  of  humanity,  which  supposes  the  theological 
philosophy  to  be  in  the  ascendant;  and  it  manifests  to  all 
eyes  one  of  the  radical  vices  of  that  philosophy,  which  thus 
tends  to  starve  out  the  noblest  part  of  our  moral  organism, 
and  that  which  by  its  small  natural  energy  requires  precisely 
the  most  systematic  culture,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  dis- 
interested and  benevolent  affections.  In  this  view.  Quietism 
is  an  involuntary  exposure  of  the  imperfection  of  theological 
doctrines,  and  an  appeal  against  it  to  the  finest  affections  of 
human  nature ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  movement  of  high 
importance,  if  such  a  protest  had  not  been  premature,  and 
framed  by  the  heart  more  than  the  mind  of  the  beloved  and 
immortal  Fenelon,  who  was  the  organ  of  the.  heresy.  The 
issue  of  the  controversy  involves  the  death-sentence  of  the 
theolc^cal  philosophy.  Fenelon  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
he  had  unintentionally  attacked  one  of  the  main  conditions  of 
existence  of  the  religious  system ;  and  any  system  must  be  in 
a  state  of  irrevocable  decay  that  could  be  so  misapprehended 
by  its  purest  and  most  eminent  champions. 

The  moral  characteristics  and  prerogatives  of  Moral  influ- 
the  critical  doctrine  in  their  prorisional  state   enoeofPro- 
ivmain  to  be  noticed.     Catholicism  had  sponta-    testantbin. 
neoualy  abdicated  its  direction  of  social  morals,   virtually, 
though  not  avowedly.  Without  admitting  that  it  had  changed 
its  moral  doctrine,  it  omtroUed  only  the  weak,  on  whom  it 
imposed  passive  obedience,  while  it  extolled  the  absolute  rights 
of  rulers,  being  silent  about  their  duties,  even  when  it  did  not 
husband  their  rices  in  the  interest  of  the  priesthood;  and  its 
subserriency,  attending  upon  power  of  every  kind,  descended 
lower  and  lower  among  social  ranks,  spreading  its  corruption 
successively  among  all^  till  it  at  length  affected  even  domestic 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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monEly.  The  critical  doctrine^  insistiiig  upon  the  rights  of 
those  to  whom  Catholicism  preached  only  duties,  naturally 
inherited  the  moral  prerogatives  that  Catholicism  had  abdi- 
cated, and  all  its  principles  wrought  to  the  same  end.  The 
dogma  of  liberty  of  conscience  revived  the  great  moral  obliga- 
tion, dropped  by  Catholicism,  of  using  only  spiritual  instru- 
ments in  the  consolidation  of  opinions.  The  dogma  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  dedared  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  general  interest,  too  much  sacrificed  by  the  existing 
Catholic  doctrine  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  great.  The  dogma 
of  equality  roused  the  universal  dignity  of  human  nature^  ig- 
nored by  the  spirit  of  caste,  which  had  outlived  its  destination 
and  escaped  from  moi^  control.  And,  finally,  the  dogma  of 
national  independence  was  the  only  security,  after  the  rupture 
of  Catholic  association,  for  the  existence  of  small  states,  and 
the  sole  restriction  on  the  tendency  to  material  incorporation. 
The  hostile  character  of  the  critical  doctrine  prevented  its  ful- 
filling its  great  moral  office  with  regularity  and  in  perfection; 
but  it  kept  alive  and  in  vigour  for  three  centuries  a  genuine 
sense  of  the  moral  conditions  of  humanity.  It  was  subject  to 
insurrectionary  tendencies,  because  the  temporal  dictatorship 
confided  in  a  system  of  oi^anized  material  force ;  but  the  in- 
surrectionary tendency  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  moral 
abasement  and  politicid  degradation  to  which  modem  aodetr 
was  exposed,  while  awaiting  the  reorganization  which  must  at 
length  put  an  end  to  the  deplorable  antagonism. 

If  it  were  compatible  with  my  object,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  show  how  the  views  here  given  of  the  decline  of  Catholicism 
are  confirmed  by  the  heresies  of  modem  times.  These  heresies 
are  the  same,  under  other  forms,  that  arose  in  the  early  dajs 
of  Christianity  :  and  hence  the  retrograde  school  would  fun 
derive  hopes  of  the  renovation  of  the  q^stem :  but  the  fact 
that  the  same  heresies  which  were  extinguished  by  the  rising 
Catholic  power  have  been  successful  in  modem  times  proves 
that  they  were  once  opposed  to  the  corresponding  social  state, 
and  that  they  have  recently  be^i  in  accordance  with  it.  At 
all  times,  and  in  all  places,  the  heretical  spirit  is  inherent  in 
the  vague  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  theological  philoso- 
phy :  and  it  is  restrained  or  stimulated,  it  fidls  or  succeeds^ 
according  to  the  social  exigencies  of  the  time.  The  rqaoduc- 
tion  of  certain  heresies  tdls  nothing;  but  their  success  indi- 
cates a  final  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  system  fiK»n  which 
they  arise. 
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It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  any  detailed 
accoont  of  the  Protestant  sects,  each  of  which    ^^  "^^ 
entertamed  pity  for  its  predecessor  and  horror 
of  its  successor,  as  the  decomposition   of  the  theological 
system  went  on.     I  can  only  point  out  the  historical  princi- 
ple by  which  they  may  be  understood  and  tested,  and  distin- 
guish the  three  successive  stages  of  decay  of  the  old  system, 
ss  regards  its  discipline,  its  hierarchy,  and  its  dogma ;  for,  if 
each  Protestant  change  affected  all  the  three,  it  must  hare 
affected  one  conspicuously,  to  be  distinguishable  from  fore- 
going efforts,     llie  three  phases  may  be  indicated  by  the 
names  of  their  respective  organs,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Socinus, 
who  lived  near  together  as  to  their  years,  but  at  considerable 
intervals  as  to  their  social  influence.     The  dog- 
matic innovations  of  Lutheranism  were  trifling ;      ^ 
and  it  respected  the  clerical  system,  except  by  sanctioning 
the  political  subserviency  which  was  only  implicit  among  Ca- 
tholic peoples :  but  it  overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  the  better  to  the  servile  transformation. 
This  first  disorganization,  which  little  affected  the  Catholic 
system,  was  really  the  only  form  in  which  Protestantism  has 
ever  been  able  to  adapt  itself  to  be  a  state  religion, — at  least 
among  great  independent  nations.     To  this  first    ^  ,  .  . 
demolition,  Calvinism  added  that  of  the  hier- 
archy which*  sustained  the  social  unity  of  Catholicism,  while 
introducing   only  secondary  modifications  into   the  dogma, 
though  more  extensive  than  those  of  Lutheranism.      This 
second  phase,  with   its    characteristics  of  mere  opposition, 
without  any  formative  power  or  oi^nic  durability,  seems  to 
me  to  constitute  the  true  normal  situation  of  Protestantism ; 
for  the  critical  spirit  discloses  itself  in  antipathy  to  the  inert 
regularity  of  official  Lutheranism.     Then  the  third  action, 
that  of  the  anti-trinitarian  or  Socinian  outbreak,    g    .  .    . 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  destruction  that  of  the 
chief  articles  of  fSsdth  which  distinguished  Catholicism  from 
every  other  form  of  monotheism :  and  arising  in  Italy,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  papacy,  it  showed  the  tendency  of  the 
Catholic  mind  to  urge  the  theological  dissolution  beyond  what 
had  hitherto  been  attempted  by  Protestant  reformers.     This 
was  necessarily  the  movement    which   doomed  Catholicism 
beyond  recall ;  but,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  made  Protestantism 
too  like  mere  modem  deism  to  let  this  phase  stand  as  the 
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representative  of  the  transition,  of  irhich  Presbyterianism  le- 
mains,  in  an  historical  sense,  the  special  organ.  After  this, 
there  remains  really  nothing  to  distinguish  among  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  sects,  in    r^ard  to  social  progress,  except  the 

general  testimony  borne  by  the  Quakers  against 
ihe  military  spirit  of  the  old  regime,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  spiritual  system  by  the  three  instrumenta- 
lities just  noticed,  led  to  a  similar  action  upon  the  temporal 
system.  We  have  seen  that  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  is 
generally  averse  to  any  military  system,  countenancing  war 
only  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  principles :  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  celebrated  sect  of  the  Eriends,  with  all  its  ab- 
surdities, and  even  its  quackeries,  served  as  a  special  organ  for 
that  particular  manifestation,  which  places  it  above  aU  other 
Protestant  sects  for  the  more  complete  spread  of  the  great 
revolutionary  movement. 

Politinl  rero-  L^t  my  readers  should  take,  or  should  sup- 
lutioDs  of  pose  that  I  give,  too  systematic  a  view  of  the 
Protestontiflm.  pjQcess  of  decomposition,  I  must  remind  them 
that  the  only  way  in  which  Protestantism  can  be  viewed  as 
operating  systematically  is  that  it  caused  the  decay  to  go  on 
under  the  direction  of  reforming  doctrines,  inftti»»H  of  by 
mere  conflict  of  the  old  political  dements.  The  formation  oi 
the  negative  philosophy  into  a  system  could  take  place,  as  &r 
as  it  was  possible  at  all,  only  under  the.deistical  nhase,  whose 
chief  office  it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  to  effect  this.  The  mental 
operations  of  Protestantism  were  in  fact  the  results  and  not 
the  causes  of  the  revolutions  with  which  we  historically  con- 
nect them ;  and  no  political  explosions,  whatever  their  force 
and  their  interest  on  other  grounds,  could  establish  the  ten- 
dency of  modem  societies  to  complete  renovation  till  they  had 
been  preceded  by  a  thorough  and  systematic  critical  prepa- 
ration, which  could  not  happen  except  under  the  following 
phase.  For  this  reason,  I  can  only  barely  indicate  the  purely 
Protestant  revolutions  which,  apart  from  their  local  and  tem- 
porary importance,  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  intro- 
duction to  the  great  final  change  destined  to  open  an  issue  for 
the  general  movement  of  the  human  race.  The  first  of  these 
H  llancL  revolutions  was  that  by  which  Holland  threw  off 

the  Spanish  yoke :  and  it  will  be  ever  memorable 
as  a  lofty  manifestation  of  the  energy  proper  to  the  critical 
doctrine,  thus  directing  the  fi^rtunate  insurrection  of  a  small 
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nation  against  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe.  The 
do^ma  speciallj  illustrate  in  this  case  was  that  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people^  and  also  that  of  national  independence^ 
— ^the  chief  need  being  to  break  an  external  bond  which  had 
become  intolerably  oppressive.  A  more  general  character^ 
more  complete  and  decisive^  more  marked  in  its  direction 
towards  the  social  r^eneration  of  the  race^  was  the  great^  un- 
succeasfiil  English  revolution: — ^not  the  little 
aristocratic  and  Anglican  revolution  of  1688,  ^^ 
which  could  meet  only  a  local  want;  but  the  democratic 
and  Presbyterian  revolution,  superintended  by  the  lofty  ge- 
nius of  the  most  advanced  statesman  that  Protestantism  has 
to  boast  of.  It  was  the  dogma  of  equality  which  was  mainly 
elaborated  under  that  conflict.  Historically  the  revolution 
consisted  in  the  generous  but  premature  effort  for  the  political 
degradation  of  the  English  aristocracy, — ^the  chief  temporal 
element  of  the  ancient  nationality ;  and  the  fall  of  royalty, 
under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  was  only  a  secondaiy  in- 
cident in  comparison  with  the  bold  suppression  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  social  revolution  failed  politically,  for  want  of 
due  mental  preparation ;  but  it  was  the  chief  in  the  whole 
series  of  symptoms  which  were  the  known  precursors  of  the 
great  decisive  European  revolution  remaining  to  be  examined 
hereafter.  The  American  revolution  was  as  purely  j^jj^gncA. 
Protestant  as  the  others,  and  ought  to  be  classed 
with  them,  though  its  date  causes  it  to  be  erroneously  referred 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  general  movement.  It  did 
not  Tolve  any  new  portion  of  the  critical  doctrine  j[  and  it 
was  simply  an  extension  of  the  other  two  Protestant  revo- 
lutions, but  with  a  prosperous  development  of  political  con- 
sequences through  a  combination  of  favourable  conditions. 
In  its  origin,  it  was  a  reproduction  of  the  Dutch  revolution  ; 
and  in  its  final  expansion,  it  carried  out  the  English,  which 
it  realizes  as  far  as  Protestantism  will  allow.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said  for  its  success,  as  a  decisive  social  enterprise ;  for  it 
has  developed  to  excess  the  inconveniences  of  the  critical  doc- 
trine ;  it  sanctions  more  emphatically  than  any  other  society 
the  political  supremacy  of  metaphysicians  and  legists,  among 
a  people  who  pay,  through  their  innumerable  unconnected 
modes  of  worship,  without  any  real  social  purpose,  a  tribute 
more  costly  by  far  than  the  treasury  of  any  existing  Ca- 
tholic clergy.     Thus  this  universal  colony,  notwithstanding 
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the  eminent  temporal  advantages  of  its  present  position,  miist 
be  regarded  as,  in  fact,  in  all  important  respects,  more  remote 
firom  a  true  social  reorganisation  than  the  nations  from  whom 
it  is  derived,  and  to  whom  it  will  owe,  in  oonrse  of  time,  its 
final  regeneration.  The  philosophical  induction  into  that 
ulterior  state  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  America, — whateva 
may  be  the  existing  illusions  about  the  political  superiority  of 
a  society  in  whidi  the  elements  of  modem  civilization  are, 
with  the  exception  of  industrial  activity,  most  imperfectly 
developed. 

This  sketch  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine  and 
Attendant  er-    j^  action  would  not  be  complete  without  some 

notice  ofits  attendant  errors.  Omitting  all  merely 
local  and  exceptional  abuses,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  a  few  enls 
which  may  be  called  natural  to  the  doctrine.  Of  these  errors 
the  oldest,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  mischievous  is  the 
prejudice  which  condemns,  in  the  absolute  spirit  of  the  meta- 
physical philosophy,  the  political  existence  of  any  spiritual 

power,  distinct  from  the  temporal,  and  indepea- 
roS°™.  ^e»^  of  i*-  Inevitable  and  indispensable  as  was 
'  the  temporal  dictatorship  which  followed  upon 
the  Catholic  period,  it  could  not  destroy  the  value  of  the  prm« 
dple  of  the  separation  of  the  two  powers,  the  theory  of  which 
is  the  most  valuable  legacy  left  us  by  Catholicism,  and  the 
only  one  on  which,  when  united  with  a  true  positive  doctrine, 
the  reorganization  of  society  can  proceed.  As  the  reorganiia- 
tion  must  begin,  as  did  the  decline,  with  the  spiritual  oidar 
of  power,  this  absolute  spirit,  which  aims  at  establishing  eter- 
nal principles  ftx)m  transient  ftcts,  is  a  serious  misfortone; 
and  the  more  so,  of  course,  from  its  universality  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  From  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  assumed  this  form  in  its 
operation  upon  all  classes  of  society.  Protestantism  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  prejudice,  though  it  did  not  originate  it;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  CathoUc  clergy  have  undergone  their 
political  degradation  with  a  growing  submission  which  has  ef- 
&ced  the  very  memory  of  their  ancient  independence.  Thus 
has  the  main  principle  of  modem  civilisation, — ^that  of  the 
separation  of  the  two  powers, — been  lost  sight  of  throughout 
Europe;  and  the  only  appearance  of  a  rational  appreciatioa 
of  it  is  found  among  the  Italian  cler;^,  where  it  is  of  no  so- 
cial value,  because  of  the  partiality  and  self-interest  naturally 
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attributed  to  thoee  who  hold  it.  No  adverse  influences  can 
howerer  prevent  the  ultimate  recognition  of  a  principle  so 
accordant  with  the  condition  and  needs  of  modem  society. 
It  will  assume  its  full  force  when  the  positive  philosophy  opens 
the  way  to  social  re-oi^anization.  We  may  attribute  to  the 
prevalence  of  this  great  error  the  irrational  disdain  of  the 
Middle  Ages  entertained  in  our  time^  even  by  Catholics  who 
do  Dot  appreciate  the  theory  of  Catholicism ;  and  also  the 
blind  admiration  for  the  polytheistic  system  of  antiquity^  which 
prevailed  so  deplorably  during  the  revolutionary  period,  though 
Catholicism  had  before  rightly  assigned  an  inferior  position 
to  the  civilization  of  that  rigime :  and  again,  to  this  error  is 
owing  the  exclusive  predilection  of  Protestantism  for  the  pri- 
mitive church,  and  its  yet  more  injurious  enthusiasm  for  the 
Hebrew  theocracy.  The  great  conception  of  social  progress 
has  thus  been  overlaid,  and  well-nigh  lost ;  saved  only,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  by  that  growth  of  new  social  elements 
which  has  proceeded  amidst  all  the  disturbances  of  the  critical 
period. 

Another  consequence  of  the  error  has  been  that  all  ambi- 
tion,  political  and  philosophical,  has  tended  towards  the  abso-* 
lute  concentration  of  the  two  kinds  of  power.  Kings  dreamed 
of  the  Mohammedan  type  as  the  ideal  of  modem  monarchy ; 
priests,  and  especially  the  Protestant  clergy,  dreamed  inversely 
of  a  kuid  of  restoration  of  the  Jewish  or  Egyptian  theocracy ; 
and  philosophers  renewed,  under  a  different  form,  the  primi* 
tive  Oreek  dream  of  that  metaphysical  theocracy  which  they 
called  the  reign  of  Mind.  The  last  is  now  the  most  dangerous 
of  these  dreiuns,  because  it  seduces  the  greatest  number  of 
active  minds.  Among  the  thinkers  of  the  progressive  school 
who  have  devoted  tbsmselves  to  social  speculation,  within 
three  centuries,  Leibnitz  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  who 
has  entirely  escaped  the  delusion.  Descartes  would  doubtless 
have  done  so,  if  it  had  lain  in  his  way  to  state  his  deliberate 
view  of  the  subject,  as  Aristotle  alone  did  in  ancient  times : 
but  Bacon  certiunly  participated  in  this  illusion  of  philosophic 
pride.  We  shall  hereafter  consider  the  serious  consequences 
of  this  view :  and  this  brief  notice  of  it  is  merely  historical. 

Finally,  this  capital  error  keeps  up  a  habit  of  social  distur- 
bance by  leading  men  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  social  needs 
in  change  of  legal  institutions ;  whereas,  in  general,  the  thing 
wanted  is  a  preparatory  reformation  of  principles  and  manners. 
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The  temporal  dictatorship,  whether  monarchical  or  aristocratic, 
was  little  aware  of  its  own  responsibilitj  when  it  made  poli- 
tical questions  of  all  that  had  hitherto  been  moral.  It  matters 
little  that  such  avidity  for  power  brought  on  its  own  punish- 
ment :  but  the  results  to  society  have  been  most  disastrous^ 
as  we  see  in  a  long  series  of  disorders  and  disappointments^ 
and  in  the  mischievous  operations  of  quacks  and  fanatics  who 
see,  or  pretend  to  see,  the  solution  of  all  social  difficulties  in 
barren  political  revolutions :  and,  during  the  quietest  tunes,  in 
that  narrow  view  which  embraces  only  the  immediate  redress 
of  social  wants,  when  moral  means,  extensive  and  long-pre- 
pared, are  the  true  remedy.  All  political  parties  agree  in  pro- 
scribing lofty  and  comprehensive  speculation,  because  all  are 
alike  involved  in  the  error  whidi  causes  the  low  and  material 
view :  and  it  is  only  under  the  positive  philosophy  that  the  true 
solution  can  be  found. 

MonlchaiigeB  -^  ^'^^  ^^^  moral  evils  engendered  by  the  Pro- 
nnder  Pirotes-  testant  introduction  of  the  critical  doctrine, — ^we 
tantum.  judGA.  not  dwdl  long  on  them,  serious  as  they  are; 

for  they  are  too  evident  to  require  explanation.     Considering 
that  every  mind  was  confided  to  its  own  decision  on  subjects  the 
most  important,  and  about  which  it  must  be  least  disinterested, 
the  wonder  is  that  the  moral  dissolution  has  not  been  complete. 
That  it  has  not  been  so, — that  morality  has  remained  stable 
in  the  most  evident  cases, — ^is  owing  first  to  the  spontaneous 
rectitude  of  human  nature,  which  it  is  impossible  altogether 
to  corrupt;  and  next,  to  the  power  of  modem  habits  of  steady 
toil,  which  divert  the  nations  of  our  day  firom  the  social  extra- 
vagances into  which,  in  their  position,  the  idle  populations  of 
Rome  and  Greece  would  certainly  have  £EJlen.     Protestantism 
must  be  charged  with  having  seriously  impaired  the  fundft- 
mental  principles  of  morality,  both  domestic  and  social,  which 
Catholicism  had  established,  imder  precepts  and  prohibitions 
which  will  be  sanctioned,  in  their  spirit,  more  and  more  em- 
phatically as  the  positive  philosophy  prevails.     It  was  a  sound 
observation  of  Hume's,  that  the  Lutheran  revolution  was  aided 
by  the  passions  of  ecclesiastics  who  desired  a  release  firom  ce- 
libacy, and  the  rapacity  of  nobles  who  coveted  the  tenitointl 
possessions  of  the  cleigy ;  and  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  lowered  position  of  the  moral  authority,  that  it  lost  the 
power,  and  even  the  wiU,  to  sustain  the  inviolability  of  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  morality  against  the  attacks  of  the 
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critical  gpirit.    I  need  point  out  only  the  permission  of  di- 
vorce^ the  relaxation  of  rules  about  the  marriage  of  relations; 
and,  as  a  decisive  instance^  the  disgraceful  dogmatic  consulta* 
tion  by  which  the  chiefs  of  Protestantism^  with  Luther  at  their* 
had,  solemnly  authorized  bigamy  in  the  case  of  a  German 
prince;  and  again,  the  accommodating  temper  of  the  founders 
of  the  English  Church  towards  the  shocking  weaknesses  of 
their  strange  national  pope.  Catholicism  was  never  thus  openly 
degraded ;  but  its  growing  weakness  produced  nearly  equiva- 
lent effects.     It  was  unable  to  repress  the  license  of  the  time, 
in  pabUc  speech  and  private  act;  and  it  so  fiur  supported  moral 
excess  that  it  roused  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against  its  own  au- 
thority by  its  repression  of  mental  development.     Thus  the 
farions  religious  doctrines  showed  themselves  inadequate  to 
the  moral  guidance  of  mankind;  either  by  using  their  intel- 
lectual Uberty  to  impair  the'  principles  of  morals,  or  by  proving 
their  impotence  to  keep  moral  order ;  or,  by  discrediting  in- 
variable laws  by  obstinately  connecting  them  with  articles  of 
Ixlief  which  human  reason  could  never  again  receive.     We 
shall  perceive  more  and  more  as  we  proceed  that  morality,  so 
&r  from  having  any  occasion  to  dread  philosophical  analysis, 
csn  find  a  solid  intellectual  foimdation  only  outside  of  all 
theology  whatever ;  resting  on  a  rational  appreciation  of  human 
dispositions,  actions,  and  habits,  according  to  their  total  re- 
volts, public  and  private.     It  was  necessary  to  say  thus  much, 
to  mark  the  period  at  which  religious  faith  began  to  lose  its 
power  of  mond  guidance,  and  to  show  its  tendency,  so  striking 
for  three  centuries  past,  to  promote  hatred  and  disturbance 
father  than  order  and  charity.     We  see,  now,  that  the  dege- 
^iencj  dates  firom  the  politiod  degradation  of  the  spiritual 
power,  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  moral  laws  being  deeply 
impaired  by  their  being  subjected  to  the  ascendancy  of  the 
passions  which  they  were  intended  to  rule. 

We  have  now  observed  the  advent  of  the  ne-    Stage  of  full' 
gative  philosophy,  and  of  the  corresponding  social   Do^lopment 
crises.    The  last  phase  remains  to  be  reviewed,—   fj^^^ 
that  which  presents  the  revolutionary  doctrine  in 
its  fall  development.     This  phase  however  is  little  more  than 
a  protraction  of  the  last,  and  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  view, 
g^erally  speaking,  of  the  historical  course  of  the  revolutionary 
philosophy  if  we  merely  attach  deistical  consequences  to  Pro- 
testant principles.     Our  attention  must  henceforth  be  concen- 

Q  3 
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trated  on  the  spiritual  diflorganizstioii,  till  we  hare  to  notice 
the  great  final  exploaion  of  the  temporal  power  in  connectioii 
with  the  reorganisation  which  will  be  the  closing  topic  of  this 
Work. 

We  give  too  much  credit  to  human  intdligence  if  we  sup- 
pose that  it  could  have  dispensed  with  this  final  elabQrati<m  of 
the  critical  doctrine,  on  the  ground  that  its  great  prindpleB 
haying  been  furnished  by  Protestantism,  the  consequences  ai 
those  principles  might  be  left  to  devdope  themsdves  without 
assistance  firom  any  systematic  formation  of  negative  doctrine. 
In  the  first  phice,  human  emancipation  must  tiius  have  been 
seriously  retarded,  as  we  shall  admit  if  we  consider  how  re- 
PMiestantism  sigucd  the  majority  of  men  are  to  a  state  of  lo- 
oppoMdto  gical  inconsistency  like  that  sanctioned  by  Pro- 
progress.  tcstautism,  and  especially  when  the  underatand- 

ing  is  still  subject  to  the  theologicad  ^rstem.  In  couatiies 
where  the  philosophical  movement  has  not  fully  penetrated 
the  national  mind,  as  England  and  the  United  States,  we  see 
the  Sodnians  and  other  sects,  which  have  rejected  almost  all 
the  essential  dogmas  of  Christianity,  persisting  in  their  ori- 
ginal restriction  of  free  inquiry  within  the  purdy  bibKcal 
cirde,  and  fostering  a  thoroughly  theological  hatred  towards 
aU  who  have  pursued  their  spiritual  Hberty  beyond  that 
boundary.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  expansion  of  tke 
revolutionary  ckx^trine  would  have  been  whdUy  repressed  with- 
out the  ddstical  movement  which  characterised  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  for  Protestantism,  after  having  bitroduoed  critical  pria- 
dples,  always  abandoned  them  when  they  could  be  disfinsei 
with,  using  its  triumph  to  oi^anise  a  retrograde  system  of  re- 
sistance. It  was  thus  with  Lutheranism,  which  was  as  hos- 
tile to  mental  liberty  as  Catholicism ;  and  thus  it  was*  with 
every  form  of  Christianity,  according  to  its  power,  till  the 
triumph  of  the  Anglican  diurch  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Calvinists  firom  France  gave  a  systematic  character  to  Pro- 
testant discouragement  of  progress.  Protestantism  baring 
thus  seceded  firom  the  progressive  movement,  which  it  had 
hitherto  represented,  it  became  necessary  that  new  and  more 
consistent  leaders  should  assume  the  conduct  of  the  march; 
and  we  find  in  this  case  the  usual  correspondence  between 
great  social  exigendes  and  their  natural  means  of  satisfiKstian. 
The  Protestant  period  had  brought  the  andent  social  system 
to  sudi  a  state  of  decay  that  it  could  not  guide;,  but  oufy  im- 
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pede  the  formation  of  modem  societj,  so  that  a  tiniversal  and 
deciaiTe  revolution  was  seen  to  be  impending^  by  such  thinkers 
for  instance  as  Leibnitz.  On  the  other  hand^  the  system 
iroidd  have  lasted  for  an  indefinite  time^  in  its  state  of  decay^ 
and  without  fulfilling  its  professions^  in  virtue  of  its  mere 
inertia^  if  the  revolutionary  ferment,  which  we  shall  see  more 
of  presently,  had  not  entered  in  to  direct  the  movement  of  de- 
oompoaition  towards  that  regeneration  which  is  its  necessary 
issue.  The  heretical  movement  which  I  before  noticed  aided 
the  systematic  formation  of  the  negative  philosophy.  We  have 
seen  how  aficient  was  the  tendency  to  entire  emancipation 
fipom  theology,  as  when,  in  the  decline  of  polytheism,  there 
were  Greek  schools  which  speculatively  transcended  the  limits 
of  simple  monotheism.  At  that  time,  when  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  true  natural  philosophy  did  not  exist,  such  an  effort 
ooold  issue  in  nothing  but  a  kind  of  metaphysical  pantheism, 
in  which  nature  was  abstractly  deified ;  but  there  was  little 
difference  in  fact  between  such  a  doctrine  and  that  which  has 
ance  been  improperly  called  atheism;  and  it  resembled  it 
particularly  in  its  radical  opposition  to  all  religious  beliefs 
susceptible  of  real  organization, — ^which  is  the  point  that  con- 
cerns us  here,  where  our  business  is  with  negative  ideas.  This 
anti-theological  disposition  was  overborne  during  the  long 
continuance  of  Catholicism ;  but  it  never  disappeared  entirely, 
and  we  see  its  traces  in  the  whole  course  of  the  persecution  of 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  in  consequence  of  its  sanction  of 
the  tendency.  We  trace  it  again  in  the  predilection  for  the 
finest  thinkers  of  Greece,  who  indirectly  influenced  many  spe- 
culative men,  and  chiefly  among  the  high  Italian  clergy,  who 
were  then  the  most  thinking  portion  of  mankind.  Without 
actively  interfmng  in  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  system, 
the  anti-theological  spirit  was  stimulated  and  expanded  by  it : 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while  leaving  Protestantism  to 
its  work,  it  profited  by  the  half-fireedom  afforded  by  philoso- 
phical discussion  to  develope  its  own  intellectual  influence,  as 
we  see  by  the  illt&trious  examples  of  Erasmus,  Cardan,  Ramus, 
Montaigne,  and  others,  confirmed  by  the  artless  complaints  of 
true  Protestants  of  the  spread  of  an  anti-theological  spirit, 
which  threatened  the  success  of  their  nascent  reform  by  show- 
ing forth  the  decrepitude  of  the  systenti  to  which  it  related. 
Religions  dissent  was  naturally  favourable  to  the  The  negative 
tendency,  which  ceased  to  become  a  source  of  philosophy. 
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mere  personal  satisfaction  to  leading  minds^  and  extended  to 
the  multitude,  to  whom  it  served  as  the  only  refuge  from 
the  fury  and  extravagance  of  the  various  theological  sy- 
stems, which  had  now  degenerated  into  mere  principles  of 
oppression  or  disturbance.  The  negative  philosophy  was,  in 
fact,  systematized  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  not  in  the  subsequent  century,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  its  universal  propagation.  Its  advent  was  power- 
fully aided  by  an  intellectual  movement,  which  is  perpetually 
confounded  with  it,  but  which  is  far  nobler  in  nature  and 
destination.  The  positive  spirit  had  hitherto  been  concen- 
trated upon  obscure  scientific  researches;  but,  firom  the  six- 
teenth century  onwards,  and  especially  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth,  it  began  to  disclose  its  pMosophical  cha- 
racter,— ^no  less  hostile  to  metaphysics  than  to  theology,  but 
oblig^  to  ally  itself  with  the  one  to  exclude  the  other.  Its 
influence  arose  fix>m  its  fiivouring  the  invasion  of  faith  by 
reason,  by  rejecting,  provisionally  at  least,  all  articles  of  be- 
lief that  were  not  demonstrated.  Bacon  and  Descartes  could 
hardly  have  entertained  any  anti-religious  design,  scarcely  re- 
concilable with  the  object  of  their  active  solicitude ;  but  it  is 
i^iquestionable  that  the  preparatory  state  of  full  intellectoal 
enfranchisement  which  they  prescribed  to  human  reason  most 
henceforth  lead  the  best  minds  to  entire  theological  emanci- 
pation at  a  time  when  the  mental  awakening  had  been  other- 
wise in  this  respect  sufficiently  stimulated.  The  result  was 
the  more  ce^rtain  from  its  being  unsuspected,  for  it  was  the 
consequence  of  a  simple  logical  preparation,  die  abstract  ne- 
cessity of  which  could  not  be  denied  by  any  sensible  man. 
Such  is,  in  fact,  the  irresistible  spiritual  ascendancy  of  revo- 
lutions which  relate  purely  to  method,  the  dangers  of  which 
cannot  commonly  be  perceived  till  it  is  too  late  to  restrain 
them.  While  the  bcQjt  minds  were  thus  inevitably  influenced, 
the  multitude  were  tipubled,  at  the  moment  of  shaken  con- 
viction, by  the  rising  and  growing  conflict  between  scientific 
discovery  and  theological  views.  The  memorable  persecution 
of  Galileo  for  his  demonstraiion  of  the  earth's  motion  must 
have  made  more  unbelievers  than  all  Jesuit  intrigues  and 
preachings  could  retrieve  or  save, — to  say  nothing  of  the  ex- 
hibition that  Catholicism  made  of  itself  as  hostile  to  the  purest 
and  noblest  aspirations  of  the  human  mind.  Many  other 
cases,  less  conspicuous  but  perfectly  analogous,  brought  out 
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this  antagonism  more  and  more  towards  the  end  of  the  seren- 
teenth  century.  In  both  its  aspects  this  influence,  acting  on 
all  orders  of  minds,  wrought  against  the  beliefs  which  contended 
for  the  moral  government  of  mankind,  and  therefore  in  favour 
of  a  final  emancipation  of  human  reason  from  all  theology 
whatever, — the  incompatibility  of  theology  with  the  spread  of 
genuine  knowledge  being  thereby  directly  revealed. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  n^ative  philosophy  was  assisted  by 
the  good  and  the  bad  passions  of  men,  as  elicited  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.    The  spirit  of  religious  emancipation 
is  dosdy  connected  with  that  of  firee  individual  activity ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  struggle  against  the  retn^rade 
dictatorship  of  the  seventeenth  century  roused  all  the  generous 
passions  in  favour  of  the  critical  doctrine,  which,  in  its  syste- 
matized condition,  was  the  only  universal  organ  of  social  pro- 
gress.   On  the  other  hand,  negative  doctrine,  speculative  and 
social,  is  congenial  with  the  worst  parts  of  human  nature. 
Vanity  is  pampered  by  the  sovereignty  given  to  every  man 
fay  the  right  of  private  judgment.     The  term  freethinker  has 
heeu  suflSciently  abused  by  theological  hatred ;  but,  necessary 
as  the  title  was  to  express  resistance  to  intellectual  bondage, 
it  indicates  also  that  no  equivalent  is  provided  for  the  ancient 
guidance.     Ambition  accepts  with  eagerness  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  opens  a  political  career  to 
all  who  can  achieve  it.     Pride  and  envy  are  gratified  by  the 
proclamation  of  equality,  which  may  be  either  a  generous  sen- 
timent of  universal  fraternity  or  a  hatred  of  superiority,  ac* 
cording  to  the  natures  that  entertain  it.    In  short,  the  meirtal 
influences  which  conduced  to  the  formation  of  the  negative 
philosophy  were  strengthened  by  powerful  moral  influences, 
tending  in  their  combination  to  insurrectionary  crises,  in 
which  there  is  usually  a  welcome  ready  for  those  who  fret 
nnder  the  habitual  restraint  of  social  laws. 
•  In  surveying  the  history  of  the  critical  pbilo-    rpj^j^  penoda. 
sophy,  we  must  carefully  separate  the  spiritual 
firom  the  temporal  case.     The  latter  was  indispensable  to  the 
poUtical  action  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine ;  but  it  could  not 
take  form  till  the  spiritual  function  was  accomplished.     The 
philosophical  emancipation  watf  the  most  important,  because  it 
brought  the  political  after  it ;  and  the  political  could  not  have 
occurred  without  the  philosophical.     The  survey  is,  in  fact, 
naturally  divided  into  three  portions :  the  first  comprehending 
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the  systematic  formation  of  the  critical  doctrine;  the  second, 
the  nniyersal  propagation  of  the  movement  of  mental  eman- 
cipation ;  and  the  third,  the  political  emancipation^  which  is 
the  complement  of  the  spiritual. 

.  The  first  operation,  though  commonly  referred 

Bystematized.    ^  ^j^^  eighteenth  century,  certainly  belongs  to 

the  seventeenth.  Arising  out  of  the  most  advanced  Protest- 
antism, it  grew  in  silence  in  countries  which,  like  England 
and  Holland,  had  been  chief  seats  of  Protestant  change.  Its 
organs,  like  those  of  Protestantism,  must  be  derived  from  the 
metaphysical  school,  which  had  risen  to  power  in  the  chief  uni- 
versities;  but  they  were  genuine  philosophers,  seriously  at 
work,  in  their  own  way,  on  the  whole  range  of  human  spe- 
culation, and  not  at  all  like  the  mere  men  of  letters  of  a 
succeeding  age.  Three  great  men  led  the  philosophical  re- 
volution^— ^men  mutually  unlike  and  unequal,  but  concurring 

in  the  result ; — Hobbes  first,  then  Spinosa,  and 
^®***^*  finally  Bayle,  who,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  was 

obliged  to  go  to  Holland  to  work  fireely.  Spinoza,  under  the 
special  influence  of  the  Cartesian  principle,  no  doubt  aided  the 
emancipation  of  many  systematic  minds,  of  which  indeed  we 
have  proof  in  the  multitude  of  refutations  aroused  by  his 
audacious  metaphysics;  but  he  cannot  be  caUed  the  founder 
of  the  negative  philosophy,  both  because  he  followed  Hobbes, 
and  because  the  highly  abstract  nature  of  his  obscure  dogmatic 
exposition  admits  of  no  sufficiently  marked  social  use.  Bayle's 
labours  had  this  last  quality ;  but  the  disconnected  character 
of  his  partial  attacks,  even  more  than  chronological  considera- 
tions, marks  him  out  as  a  leader  of  the  propagation  of  the 
doctnne  rather  than  as  one  of  its  firamers;  though  he  had 
undoubtedly  a  share  in  its  formation.  We  are  thus  obliged 
to  regard  Hobbes  as  the  father  of  the  revolutionary  philoso[diy. 
We  shall  hereafter  find  that  he  held  a  much  higher  position 
than  this,  as  one  of  the  chief  precursors  of  the  true  positiTe 
polity;  but  he  was  also  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant critical  views  which  have  been  attributed  to  men  of 
the  succeeding  century  who  were  only  the  joopagators  of  them. 

In  this  philosophy,  the  anti-tlMX>logica)  analy- 
^JJ^|~^       sis  is  urged  as  far  hs  the  metaphvsical  spirit  ad- 
mits ;  and  it  therefore  aflbrds  the  best  opportunity 
for  contrasting  the  negative  philosophy  with  the  positive,  with 
which  superficial  inquirers  are  very  apt  to  confound  it.    The 
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negatiTe  doctrine,  improperly  called  atheism,  is  simply  a  final 
phase  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  first  theological,  then  more 
and  more  metaphysical,  while  retaining  the  same  qualities, 
the  same  absolute  spirit,  and  the  same  tendency  to  handle 
questions  which  sound  philosophy  discards,  as  inaccessible  to 
human  reason.  It  substitutes  Nature  for  the  Creator,  with 
much  the  same  character  and  o£Sce,  impelling  to  a  very  simi- 
lar worship ;  so  that  this  supposed  atheism  amounts  to  inau- 
gurating a  goddess  in  the  place  of  a  god, — ^by  those  at  least 
vho  r^ard  this  transient  stage  as  a  settled  one.  Such  a 
transformation  may  effect  an  entire  disorganissation  of  the 
social  system  which  corresponded  to  the  theological  philo- 
sophy ;  but  it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  formation,  social 
or  intellectual,  of  a  genuine  new  philosophy.  The  human 
nnderstanding  must  remain  subject  to  the  theologico-meta- 
physical  rigime  till  the  consideration  of  universal  natural  laws 
becomes  prevalent:  and  that  was  impossible  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  from  men's  imperfect  knowledge  of  those  laws. 
The  positive  philosophy  therefore  can  acknowledge  no  connec- 
tion with  the  negative  doctrine,  further  than  that  the  n^ative 
opened  a  way,  and  established  a  preparation  for  the  positive, 
'nil  positive  conceptions  prevail,  there  is  perpetual  danger  of 
a  recurrence  to  the  old  theological  doctrine ;  and  the  negative 
philosophy  affords  little  better  security  against  this  danger 
than  deism  itself.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  theological 
ideas,  which  are  identical  through  all  their  transformations; 
and  thus  we  may  explain  the  seeming  paradox  of  the  affinity 
between  the  obscure  systematic  pantheism  of  the  metaphysical 
schools  which  are  most  proud  of  their  advanced  position,  and 
the  spcmtaneous  fetichism  of  primitive  times.  Such  is  the 
historical  estimate  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  critical 
movement. 

Morally  considered,  the  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy presents  the  first  rational  co-ordination  of  ^i^^  "^^ 
the  celebrated  theory  of  self-love,  improperly 
ascribed  to  the  following  century.  The  theoiy  is  an  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  /,  as  before  explained, 
— of  the  notion  of  unity  in  the  human  being,  where  a  great 
multiplicity  in  fact  exists;  for  the  preponderance  of  personal 
inclinations  in  our  organism  is  unquestionable.  The  labori- 
ous efforts  since  made  to  concentrate  our  moral  nature  on  be- 
nevolence or  justice,  the  centres  of  which  are  naturally  weak 
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in  compariaon,  may  have  been  of  use  as  a  test  and  exposure  of 
the  metaphysical  doctrine ;  but  they  have  been  no  corrective 
of  the  foregoing  error^  and  therefore  no  resource  against  the 
injury  to  our  moral  progress  that  it  has  caused.  It  is  right 
to  add  that  the  selfish  theory^  though  speculatively  appropriate 
to  the  metaphysical  theory^  is  directly  derived  from  theology^ 
which  makes  morality  consist  in  a  care  for  personal  salvation, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  disinterested  affections  which  the  po- 
sitive philosophy  alone  can  duly  encourage  and  direct.  Me- 
taphysics has  merely  transferred  the  personal  anxiety  from 
eternal  to  temporal  interests^  without  being  able  to  rise  to  the 
conception  of  a  moraUty  which  should  not  rest  on  personal 
calculation  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  appropriate  danger 
of  the  negative  doctrine^  in  this  respect^  was  that  by  its  der- 
matic coi^rmation  of  this  view  of  human  nature  it  destroyed 
the  antagonism  which  went  far  to  neutralize  the  mischief  of 
the  theological  view^ — ^the  setting  up  of  imaginary  personal 
interests  in  happy  opposition  to  real  ones ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  original  mischief  was  in  the  religious  pro- 
posal of  a  personal  interest  so  engrossing  that  its  prescribed 
consideration  must  repress^  as  far  as  our  nature  allows^  all 
other  affections  whatever.  Here  again  we  see  that  the  meta- 
physical philosophy  is  a  protraction  of  the  theological,  in  its 
moral  as  in  its  intellectual  aspect;  and  the  theory  of  self- 
interest  is  no  mere  accident  occurring  in  the  development  of 
the  metaphysical  philosophy,  but  one  of  its  primary  features^ 
transferred^  under  modification,  from  the  preceding  regime. 

Politically  regarded^  the  formation  of  the  ne- 
JJU^j^^J^  gative  philosophy  is   marked  by  the  dogmatic 

sanction  it  gives  to  that  subordination  of  the  spi- 
ritual to  the  temporal  power  which  we  have  seen  to  be  already 
established,  but  which  was  not  frdly  accounted  for  till  Hobba 
offered  his  decisive  discussion.  I  have  said  enough  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  probable  duration  of  this  state  of  things  to  be 
enabled  now  to  pass  over  the  subject  lightly,  merely  observing 
that  while  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  temporal 
dictatorship,  the  action  of  the  critical  philosophy  must  stop 
at  the  spiritual  disorganization,  deferring  its  attacks  on  the 
temporal  till  the  corresponding  reorganization  had  begun.  No 
doubt,  Hobbes  had  such  a  course  of  things  in  view,  though 
his  metapliysical  treatment  of  his  subject  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  supposing  the  provisional  state  to  be  a  permanent 
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one.  It  is  inoonceiTable  that  a  man  of  his  sagacity  shotdd 
liare  sapposed  that  he  was  thus  framing  a  natural  and  durable 
state  of  modem  society  so  inmiediatdy  after  the  best  thinkers 
liad  declared  the  inevitableness  of  a  uniyersal  revolution. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  his  philosophical  successors^  of  whom 
Voltaire  was  the  chiefs  could,  however  much  levity  was,  as  in 
his  case,  mingled  with  sagacity,  have  doubted  that  their  doc- 
trine was  a  transitional  one.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  doctrine  which  restricted  its  action  to  the  spiritual 
order  of  ideas  must  have  been  in  a  favourable  position,  from 
the  security  which  was  felt  by  rulers  as  long  as  their  temporal 
power  was  undisturbed.  In  r^ard  to  Hobbes,  it  seems  to  me 
remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  his  national  predilection  for 
aristocracy  rather  than  royalty,  he  should  have  chosen  mon- 
archical power  for  the  single  centre  of  his  political  scheme ; 
and  this  view  of  his  has  furnished  to  the  retrograde  school, 
which  is  more  powerful  in  England  than  anywhere  else  at 
present,  a  specious  pretext  for  avenging  the  peers  and  clergy 
on  the  progressive  spirit,  by  representing  it  as  an  abettor  of 
despotism,  so  as  to  impair  by  a  welcome  calumny  its  European 
reputation.  My  impression  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  Hobbes 
was  aware  that  the  monarchical  dictatorship  was  better  adapted 
than  the  aristocratic  to  facilitate  the  necessary  decay  of  the 
old  system,  and  the  development  of  new  social  elements :  and 
that,  in  the  second  place,  he  was  instinctively  aware  that  his 
doctrine,  &r  from  being  specially  English,  must  meet  with  its 
oompletest  reception  and  development  among  nations  in  which 
royalty  was  the  form  of  political  concentration :  instances  of 
insight  and  foresight  to  which  I  believe  the  sagacity  of  the 
illustrious  philosopher  to  be  fully  adequate. 

So  much  for  the  formation  of  the  negative  doc-  j^^  propagation. 
trine.  We  must  now  proceed  to  observe  its  pro- 
pagation. Hitherto,  it  had  been  restricted  to  a  few  select 
mmds;  but  its  final  destination  depended  above  everything  on 
its  becoming  sufficiently  popularized.  The  first  observation 
we  have  to  make  on  this  new  revolutionary  phase  relates  to 
the  change  in  the  centre  of  movement,  and  in  its  permanent 
organs. 

The  work  of  destroying  the  old  theological  and  military 
system  had  first  been  carried  on,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Germany, 
HoUand,  and  England.  In  those  countries  the  political  tri- 
niDph  of  Protestantism  had  neutralized  its  tendency  to  philo- 
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Bophical  emancipation  by  connecting  with  the  confiervative  sy* 
stem  the  kind  of  organization  that  Protestantism  would  admit 
of.     Thenceforth^  all  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  be- 
came more  repugnant  to  official  Protestantism  than  to  the 
most  degenerate  CathoUdsm  itself^  because  it  evidenced  the 
radical  insufficiency  of  the  spiritual  reformation  which  had 
cost  so  much.     The  repugnance  extends  beyond  official  Pro- 
testantism^ to  the  least  orthodox  dissenting  sects,  which,  proud 
of  their  comparative  freedom,  cling  the  more  earnestly  to  the 
doctrines  they  have  retained,  and  which  therrfore  hold  in  es- 
pecial horror  such  an  irresistible  concurrence  of  philosophical 
opinions  as  dispenses  at  once  with  all  this  laborious  Protestant 
transition.     In  Catholic  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  people  had  any  inteUectual  liberty  left  at  all,  the  only  re- 
fuge from  complete  mental  despotism  was  in  the  negative  phi- 
losophy, systematically  extended.     The  centre  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  social  movement  was  therefore  transferred  to  Catholic 
countries,  and  especially  to  France.     The  whole  of  Christen- 
dom was  concerned  in  the  entire  reformatory  movement;  but 
its  purely  Protestant  periods  were  conducted  by  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England,  in  succession,  while  France  was  des- 
tined to  illustrate  its  last  revolutionary  phase.     With  the 
change  of  the  centre  of  philosophical  movement,  came  a  change 
of  its  organs.   We  may  assign  to  this  period  the  rise  as  a  class 
of  the  scholars,  or  men  of  letters,  who  now  took  the  place  of 
the  heads  of  faculties,  or  doctors  properly  so  called;   in  the 
same  way  that  the  lawyers  provisionally  assumed  the  social  au- 
thority before  held  by  the  judges.     The  change  took  place  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  from  the  adhesion  of  the  universities  to 
the  retrograde  system,  after  having  been  the  first  movers  in 
the  critical  direction.     This  kind  of  defection,  which  began  in 
Protestant  countries,  soon  spread  to  Catholic  nations,  where 
the  parliaments  and  universities  were  seen,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  have  as  much  horror  of  intellectual 
freedom  and  as  much  attachment  to  the  retrograde  coalition 
as  the  official  administrators  of  legalized  Protestantism  in  re- 
formed countries.     Meantime,  the  universities  were  giving  an 
education  less  and  less  doctrinal  and  more  and  more  literarv, 
and  were  sending  forth,  in  every  country,  a  great  niunber  of 
men  who,  having  neither  positivity  enough  for  true  scientific 
culture,  nor  a  logical  training  for  the  philosophical  profes- 
sion, in  its  true  sense,  nor  imagination  to  qualify  them  for  the 
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poetic  career,  and  yet  deciding  upon  an  intellectual  vocation 
of  aome  kind,  were  led  to  form  that  highly  equivocal  class  of 
modem  European  society,  which  have  no  express  mental  func- 
tion, and  are  known  by  the  names  of  men  of  letters,  authors, 
etc.  All  circumstanoes  being,  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  the 
lawyers,  unfavourable  to  the  generation  of  deep  convictions, — 
eren  of  such  obscure  metaphysical  convictions  as  every  ancient 
doctor  had  of  his  own, — ^these  modem  scholars  could  not  be 
the  agents  by  whom  the  negative  philosophy  should  be  syste- 
matically wrought  out :  but,  when  it  was  once  founded  by  ge- 
nuine philosophers,  they  were  the  men  to  direct  its  propagation, 
in  a  manner  more  active,  more  varied,  and  more  effectual  than 
oonld  have  been  adopted  by  a^nore  truly  philosophical  order 
of  minds.  Their  defects  were  fevourable  to  their  work.  Their 
want  of  profound  conviction  lessened  the  absolute  character 
of  their  propositions;  and  their  versatility  enabled  them  to 
meet  the  existing  social  need  of  partial  stimulation  in  various 
directions.  Such  an  intellectual  condition  would  be  truly 
monstrous  if  it  were  regarded  as  permanent ;  but  it  was  adapted 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  last  stage  of  the  spiritual  disorgani- 
ation. 

By  this  time  the  emancipation  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the 
mere  existence  of  anti-theological  discussion  brought  after  it 
the  certainty  of  the  propagation  of  the  philosophical  move- 
ment, the  only  hindrwce  to  which  was  the  horror  with  which 
men  were  taught  to  regard  the  organs  of  emancipation, — a 
horror  which  must  presently  give  way  before  familiarity.  The 
adTocates  of  the  old  theology  confirmed  the  tendency  to  scepti- 
cism by  themselves  subordinating  faith  to  reason  in  their  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  the  entire  body  of  doctrine ;  and  from  the 
very  nature  of  religious  conceptions,  whose  power  results  alto- 
gether from  their  spontaneousness,  nothing  can  preserve  them 
from  destruction  when  they  have  once  become  the  subject  of 
diacnssion,  whatever  triumph  they  may  at  first  obtain.  Thus 
the  spirit  of  controversy  peculiar  to  monotheism,  and  espe- 
dally  to  the  Catholic  form  of  it,  must  be  historically  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  the  continuous  decline  of  the  theological 
philosophy.  The  innumerable  demonstrations  of  the  existence 
of  (rod,  so  ostentatiously  disseminated  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tmy,  prove  that  bold  doubts  on  that  subject  were  in  existence ; 
and  the  defence  tended  to  increase  them,  both  by  the  weakness 
of  many  of  the  extremely  various  ailments,  and  by  the  very 
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decision  of  others,  which  suggested  the  logical  sin  that  had 
been  committed  all  along  in  admitting  corresponding  opinions^ 
without  being  able  to  support  them  by  such  yictorious  proofe. 
Pascal  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  only  philosopher  of  the 
theological  school  who  really  understood,  or  at  least  clearly 
pointed  out,  the  danger  of  controversial  demonstrations,  such 
as  abounded  in  his  time :  and  when  he  stated  his  view,  the 
consequence  was  that  theology  was  reproached  with  reo^ng 
before  reason,  after  having  long  appealed  to  its  arbitration. 
This  was  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  famous  ailments 
derived  from  the  scheme  of  natural  phenomena.  Pascal  re- 
garded these  as  particularly  indiscreet,  though  dogmatic  theo^ 
logy  derived  its  chief  evidences  thence  for  several  centuries, 
little  suspecting  that  a  further  study  of  nature  would  disclose 
the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  economy  which  inspired  a 
blind  and  absolute  admiration,  before  it  could  be  explored  in 
the  positive  spirit. 

We  thus  see  how  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  propagation 
of  the  negative  doctrme,-L  its  transnussion  from  thTpuie 
thinkers  to  the  authors  who  were  to  popularize  it.  We  msj 
discern  how  the  title  of  philosopher  had  been  lowered  before 
it  could  be  applied  to  these  last,  to  whom  the  art  of  expres- 
sion was  more  important  than  the  power  of  thinking;  but  the 
intellectual  and  social  need  of  their  office  assigns  a  place  in 

history  to  the  most  important  of  their  class,  with 
\Sui«*^         Voltaire  at  their  head, — ^the  singularly  admirable 

combination  of  secondary  intellectual  qualities  in 
his  mind  presenting  so  largely  the  appearance  of  strength  and 
genius.  In  its  passage  from  the  thinkers  to  the  writers,  the 
negative  philosophy  assumed  a  weaker  character,  both  in  ac- 
commodation to  the  feebler  rationality  of  the  new  oi^ans  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  universal  propagation  of  the  movement. 
The  school  of  Voltaire  brought  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza^ 
Hobbes,  and  Bayle  to  a  stop  at  deism,  properly  so  called^ 
which  was  sufficient  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  religious 
system,  while  it  was  less  alarming.  It  suited  that  sdiool,  in 
their  logical  weakness,  to  prolong  for  their  own  use  the  incon- 
sistency of  Protestantism,  by  which  religion  is  destroyed  in  the 
name  of  the  religious  principle,  so  as  to  include  within  the 
movement  the  most  timid  believers.  The  intellectual  and  so- 
cial mischief  of  their  method  is  evident  now  in  the  encourage- 
ment thereby  given  to  convenient  hypocrisy,  and  by  the  con- 
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fusion  it  has  caused  in  the  popular  mind  about  the  real  direc- 
tion of  the  movement,  which  it  is  supposed  by  many  pretended 
thinkers,  may  be  stopped  at  deism.  In  like  manner  their 
predecessors  supposed  it  might  be  stopped  at  the  Sodnian 
phase,  at  the  Calvinistic,  and  even  at  the  Lutheran, — ^no  failure 
having  conveyed  any  instruction  to  successive  sects.  The  ab- 
surdity reached  its  height  when  the  movement  of  emancipation 
was  expected  to  stop  at  the  least  substantial  and  durable  of  all 
theological  states.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  purpose  to  exa- 
mine the  methods  of  propagation  employed  by  the  school  of 
Voltaire ;  but  I  may  just  point  out  that  their  work  was  less 
hindered  than  might  be  supposed  by  the  negative  character  of 
their  doctrine,  ^e  absence  of  common  convictions,  and  the 
presence  of  las  many  views  as  there  were  men,  were  of  little 
consequence  when  the  work  to  be  done  was  that  of  destroying 
▼hat  they  all  alike  disbelieved.  Their  intellectual  differences 
and  moral  and  social  rivalries  might  however  have  discredited 
their  work,  as  they  had  that  of  Protestantism,  but  for  Diderot^s 
happy  expedient  of  the  Encyclopedic  enterprise,  which  might 
serve  as  a  centre  for  the  most  divergent  efforts,  and  give  some 
appearance  of  a  philosophical  system  to  the  aggregate  of  these 
incoherent  speculations.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
powerlessness  of  the  conception,  directed  by  the  metaphysical 
spirit  alone,  and  wholly  \u3&t  to  give  an  idea  of  Bacon's  great 
original  project,  either  as  to  spirit  or  method.  The  carrying 
oat  of  that  project  is  even  yet  premature,  being  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  a  negative  philosophy,  and  impracticable  till  a  truly 
positive  philosophy  shall  have  obtained  its  due  ascendancy. 

Such  is  the  historical  view  of  the  most  decisive  and  pro- 
longed part  of  the  philosophical  movement  appointed  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  we  consider  the  superficial  or  so- 
phistical nature  of  the  attacks  aimed  against  the  old  system, 
and  the  weak  logic  and  the  irrational  direction  with  which 
th^  are  chargeable,  we  shall  see  that  nothing  but  miracle 
coidd  have  accounted  for  their  success,  if  they  had  not  been  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  modem  society,  as  it  stood  at  the 
end  of  four  centuries  of  change.  The  efforts  of  the  destructive 
school,  which  would  have  exerted  but  little  influence  some 
centuries  before,  were  now  countenanced  and  sustained  by 
eminent  contemporaries  of  every  order,  whether  they  took  any 
active  ^part  in  them  or  not.  The  original  sanction  which  the 
negative  philosophv  had  given  to  the  temporal  dictatorship 
happily  concealed  its  revolutionary  tendencies  fix>m  common- 
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place  statesmen^  who  can  estimate  none  but  immediate  mate- 
rial consequences ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
political  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  blind  to  the  bear- 
ings of  the  intellectual  movement.  The  constant  protection 
afforded  by  so  competent  a  judge  to  the  propagation  of  the 
movement  could  arise  only  from  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
provisional  necessity  of  a  negative  phase  like  that  of  his  time, 
in  preparation  for  the  natural  organization  of  a  rational  and 
xMiciiic  philosophy^  such  as  had  ever  been^  fix>m  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest^  the  object  of  aspiration  of  all  superior  men^ 
of  all  castes  and  conditions. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  notice  very 
Ite^^litical       ij^gfly  ^jjg  political  action  of  the  native  philo- 

sophy^ — ^the  preparation  for  the  great  revolution- 
ary outburst  which  was  sure  to  occur  whenever  the  spiritual 
disorganization  should  have  gone  so  far  as  to  turn  attention 
upon  the  temporal.  The  new  philosophical  school  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  intellect  of  men,  however  feebly  and  frivolously. 
The  new  political  school  appealed  to  the  passions  of  men,  and 
thence  derived  such  strength  as  it  obtained.  I  need  not  say 
that  its  advent  and  its  action  were  inevitable.  Hobbes  had 
fiivoured  the  temporal  dictatorship  so  far  as  to  advocate  its 
being  left  intact,— ^provisionally,  of  course,  and  as  long  as 
there  was  work  to  do  in  the  spiritual  department ;  and  whoi 
the  critical  spirit  had  finished  the  work  of  destruction  there, 
it  was  so  far  exhausted,  or  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  total 
anarchy,  that  it  passed  on  somewhat  feebly  to  the  attack  on 
temporal  institutions,  and  showed  little  firmness  against  se- 
rious resistance.  As  philosophy  extended  to  the  multitude, 
the  philosophical  class  consisted  of  minds  more  and  more  or- 
dinary, imited  to  characters  less  and  less  lofty,  and  fiilly  in- 
clined to  reconcile,  each  in  his  own  case,  the  honours  of  an 
easy  mental  emancipation  with  the  profit  of  an  indulgent  po- 
litical approbation,  according  to  the  example  set  by  many  of 
their  Protestant  precursors.  At  the  same  time,  the  temporal 
rule  was  becoming  more  and  more  retrograde  and  corrupt, 
through  the  growing  incapacity  of  royalty  and  the  progressire 
demoralization  of  the  aristocracy,  which  had  abdicated  its  ori- 
ginal and  honourable  flmction.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
critical  philosophy  would  have  been  of  less  social  use,  as  it  was 

more  urgently  needed,  if  Rousseau  had  not  roused 
Eomweau.         ^^^  ^7  convincing  them  that  moral  and  political 

regeneration  was  the  true  end  of  the  philoso- 
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phical  movement,  which  would  otherwise  end  in  mere  fruitless 
intelleciual  agitation.  Rousseau  brought  to  the  task  only  his 
aophiams  and  his  passions,  which  closely  belonged  to  each 
other.  His  nature  was  more  that  of  the  artist  than  the  phi- 
losopher; and  the  work  of  framing  the  revolutionary  philo- 
sophy into  a  political  system  was  left  to  another  order  of 
minds.  This  had  been  partly  done  before,  and  some  sober- 
minded  men  were  employed  upon  it  now ;  but  the  audacious 
outbreak  of  Rousseau,  with  his  great  paradox,  was  necessary 
to  direct  social  indignation  upon  the  general  vices  of  the  old 
lodal  organisation,  while  it  not  the  less  involved  the  principle 
of  all  possible  social  disturbance  by  the  barbarous  negation  of 
Society  itself.  To  understand  the  service  rendered,  amidst 
fearful  mischie&,  we  must  consider  that  political  philosophy 
irss  then  so  imperfect  that  the  best  minds  conceived  of  no 
other  improvement  than  by  means  of  modifications  of  the  old 
sjstem,  whose  very  conditions  of  existence  were  extinct.  Thus 
all  chance  of  reoi^nization  seemed  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
the  movement  to  be  abortive  in  its  last  stage,  when  the  anar- 
chical school  of  Rousseau  intervened,  to  open  an  issue  to  the 
great  negative  process  which  had  been  carried  on  for  so  long, 
aad  must  now  be  brought  to  its  revolutionary  crisis.  Such  is 
the  sad  necessity  which  condemns  social  conceptions  to  gain 
ground  only  through  the  antagonism  of  empirical  errors,  till 
the  ascendancy  of  the  positive  philosophy  shall  have  ration- 
alized this  last  great  order  of  human  speculations. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  this  temporal  application  of  the 
negative  philosophy  is  its  retrograde  tendency  in  spiritual 
matters,  which  connected  it  rather  with  the  Protestant,  than 
with  the  philosophical  movement,  though  it  took  its  origin 
from  the  latter.  In  the  philosophical  school,  systematic  deism 
was  merely  a  provisional  concession,  preparatory  to  entire 
theological  emancipation;  whereas,  in  the  political  school, 
deism  was  the  basis  of  the  social  Utopia,  and  the  only  security 
against  total  anarchy.  The  growing  tendency  of  this  natural 
disposition  was  to  bring  back  the  school  to  Socinianism,  or 
even  to  Calvinism,  in  its  strict  sense,  in  proportion  to  the 
sense  of  the  social  inanity  of  a  religion  without  a  worship  and 
a  priesthood.  Thus  we  see  how  the  two  chief  schools  of  the 
the  last  century  were  led  by  their  respective  opposite  instincts 
to  regard  deism  as  a  temporary  station,  whence  the  one  may 
go  forward  and  the  other  backward,  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  old 
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religious  system ;  and  here  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferent impression  made  by  the  two  schools  on  the  sacerdotal 
instinct  of  our  time^  notwithstanding  the  apparent  conformity 
of  their  theological  dogmas. 

The  political  school  of  the  negative  doctrine  is  nsually  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  Rousseau;  but  we  must  not  over- 
look the  participation  in  it  of  the  political  sect 
TheJEcono-       ^£  ^j^^  Economists,  who  bore  a  laree  share  in 

the  disorganization  of  the  ancient  social  system. 
Without  repeating  what  I  have  said  before,  or  anticipating 
what  I  shall  have  to  say  in  the  next  chapter,  I  must  just  ob- 
serve here  that  the  revolutionary  action  of  the  Economists 
consisted  in  the  proof  that  they  offered  to  rulers  themselves 
that  governments  cannot  direct  industrial  progress, — an  all- 
important  point,  because,  military  activity  having  declined, 
governments  were  thus  deprived  of  their  chief  temporal  pre- 
rogative, and,  with  it,  of  the  last  habitual  pretext  for  war, 
which  had  by  that  time  become  essentially  commercial  in  cha- 
racter. Notwithstanding  its  absurdities  and  exaggerations, 
this  school  rendered,  in  this  way,  unquestionable  services  to 
the  task  of  the  last  century.  Its  chief  influence  is  attributable 
to  the  work  of  Adam  Smith ;  and  it  was  the  offspring  of  Pro- 
testantism, through  the  industrial  superiority  of  Protestant 
nations ;  but  its  chief  development  took  place,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  negative  philosophy,  in  France.  It  is  curious 
that  the  first  professorships  of  this  pretended  science  were  es- 
tablished in  Spain,  and  in  the  least  advanced  parts  of  Italy ; 
so  curiously  were  its  revolutionary  origin  and  tendency  con- 
cealed. under  special  forms  which  made  it  acceptable  to  the 
existing  powers,  which  it  in  fact  regarded  only  as  a  useful  ad- 
ministrative instrumentality.  Yet  it  sanctioned  the  spirit  of 
individuaUsm  and  the  state  of  no-government :  and  some  of  its 
professors  deduce  from  it  the  superfluousness  of  all  regular 
moral  instruction,  and  all  official  encouragement  of  science 
and  the  fine  arts ;  and,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  latest  attacks 
on  the  institution  of  property  itself  have  arisen  out  of  the  me- 
taphysics of  political  economy, — ^now  that  its  proper  office  is 
accomplished,  and  that  it  tends,  like  other  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive philosophy,  to  the  anarchy  which  succeeds. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  evils  attendant  on 
^^^^  this  phase  of  the  negative  philosophy  will  come 

under  consideration    hereafter.      Here  I  need 
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merely  notify  what  they  were,  for  the  sake  of  historical  com- 
pleteness.     The  intellectual  guides  of  the  time  were  wanting 
in  depth  of  conviction,  and  accordingly  in  rational  consistency. 
The  most  important  and  difficult  questions  were  delivered  over 
to  the  minds  the  least  qualified  to  treat  of  them ;  the  social 
movement  was  in  the  hands  of  sophists  and  orators,  and  the 
passions  were  appealed  to  to  settle  difficulties  which  required 
the  most  careful  intellectual  management.  The  Catholic  system 
became  the  subject  of  an  undue  hatred;  and  the  Protestants 
longed  to  restore  the  early  Christian  times,  and  others,  the  poly- 
theistic system, — a  curious  evidence  of  the  last  desire  being  an 
actual  series  of  attempts  to  revive  the  reputation  of  Julian  the 
Apostate.    Again,  there  was  a  reproduction  of  the  old  Greek 
notion  of  a  kind  of  metaphysical  theocracy,  under  the  form,  in 
Protestant  minds,  of  a  reign  of  Saints,  and  in  others,  of  a  reign 
of  Sages.   There  was,  again,  a  decided  aggravation  of  the  ten- 
dency to  set  practice  above  theory, — ^to  prefer  immediate  expe- 
dients to  general  principles,  and  to  refer  all  social  difficulties  to 
temporal  institutions  for  their  cure ;  and  hence  arbitrary  regu- 
lations, which  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  laws,  encroached 
iipon  the  domain  of  morals  and  opinions.    Such  were  the  intel- 
lectual errors  and  extravagances  of  the  time,  in  some  of  which 
the  philosophical,  and  in  others  the  political,  school  was  most 
deeply  involved,  while  neither  school  was  irreproachable  in  re- 
gard to  any  one  error.    The  moral  errors  are  obvious  enough. 
All  the  ancient  bases  of  morality,  public  and  private,  were  de- 
stroyed, and  principles  of  conduct  were  delivered  over  to  the 
estimate  of  individual  consciences,  which  were  but  too  apt  to 
involve  moral  ideas  in  their  hatred  of  the  corresponding  theolo- 
gical conceptions.    Wise  as  were  the  moral  prepossessions  im- 
parted by  Catholicism,  thev  could  not  withstand  the  dissolving 
action  of  such  metaphysical  discussion  as  that  of  the  last 
century;  and  that  we  possess  any  morality  at  all  beyond  the 
simplest  rules  applicable  to  the  most  obvious  positions,  and 
comprehensible  by  the  rudest  minds,  is  owing  to  the  natural 
uistinct  of  morality  in  Man,  and  the  increasing  influence  of 
modem  civilization.     Between  the  moral  impotence  of  a  ne- 
gative doctrine  and  the  active  vitiating  influence  of  a  sophis- 
tical doctrine,  the  philosophical  schools  of  the  last  century  ex- 
hibited a  moral  deterioration  very  like  that  of  Epicurus,  which 
indeed  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  extol.     We  can  see 
how  the  deistical  movement  developed  the  moral  evils  which 

VOL.    II.  K 
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grew  out  of  the  Protestant  movement,  by  urging  to  its  ulti- 
mate limit  the  spiritual  disoi^anization  which  was  its  universal 
principle.  In  such  a  result  we  see  the  proof  of  the  temporary 
character  of  this  pretended  philosophy,  formed  as  it  was  to 
destroy,  while  it  was  utterly  unable  to  organize  even  the 
simplest  human  relations;  and  the. more  it  triumphed  in  its 
political  direction,  the  more  conspicuous  was  its  oi^anic  imbe- 
cility. Looking  at  the  two  philosophies,  and  seeing  how  the 
theological  could  not  preserve  the  morality  that  the  metaphy- 
sical destroyed,  and  how  the  process  was  hastened  by  the  old 
morality  bemg  disgraced  by  the  intellectual  discredit  of  theo- 
logy, we  cannot  but  see  that  the  only  resource  is  in  the  posi- 
tive philosophy,  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  needs  at  once  of 
order  and  of  progress,  in  which  the  two  former  philosophies, 
taking  them  imder  their  respective  chai^,  have,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  unite  them,  signally  failed. 

We  have  now  contemplated  the  dissolution  of  the  old  sy- 
stem under  the  action  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  In 
the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  how  the  elements  of  a  new  sy- 
stem had  been  forming  and  silently  arising  in  the  midst  of  the 
destruction;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  form  that  estimate 
of  these  materials  of  social  reoi^nization  which  has  hitherto 
been  impracticable,  for  want  of  the  doctrine  which  should 
guide  the  process,  and  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  fiill  ter- 
mination of  the  transition  stage,  which  was  virtually  fulfilled 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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RISE  OF  THE   ELEMENTS  OF  THE  POSITIVE  STATE.— PREPA- 
RATION FOE  SOCIAL  BEOBaANIZATION. 

We  have  finished  the  irksome  task  of  observing  the  process  of 
dissolution  of  the  old  system  of  society  during  the  last  five 
centuries ;  and  we  may  now  turn  to  the  pleasanter  considera- 
tion of  the  reoj^anizing  movement  which  was  going  on  at  the 
same  time. 

In  fixing  the  date  of  the  b^inning  of  the  new 
social  formation,  we  must  remember  that  there  is    ^em  ^to^ 
an  interval  between  the  generation  of  new  social 
dasses  and  the  first  manifestation  of  their  tendencies.     Con- 
sidered in  this  way,  it  is  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century 
that  we  must  fix  upon  as  the  time  when  the  organic  industry 
of  modem  society  began  to  assume  a  characteristic  quality. 
All  the  chief  tokf^ns  of  civilization  indeed  concur  in  marking 
that  era  as  the  true  origin  of  modem  history.    The  industrial 
expansion  was  then  signalized  by  the  universid  legal  admission 
of  communities  as  geueral  and  permanent  elements  of  the  po- 
litical system,  not  only  in  Italy,  where  it  had  happened  some 
time  before,  but  throughout  Western  Europe,  where  the  event 
^as  sanctioned  by  various  titles  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
fnd  Spain ;  and  the  fact  is  marked  and  confirmed  by  the  vast 
nwurrections  which,  in  almost  every  country,  and  especially  in 
I^ce  and  England,  testified,  during  the  second  half  of  the 
century,  to  the  nascent  force  of  the  labouring  classes  against 
the  powers  which  were,  in  the  respective  cases,  specially  op- 
posed to  them.    At  the  same  period  the  great  institution  of 
paid  armies  was  established  in  Italy ;  and  they,  marking  a 
phase  of  industrial  life  among  modem  peoples,  are  as  impor- 
tant in  the  o^anic  as  in  the  critical  connection.     Such  inno- 
^tions  as  the  use  of  the  compass  and  of  firearms  coincide  with 
other  tokens  of  commercial  activity.    And  the  same  impulsion 
18  traceable  in  the  department  of  the  arts,  which  we  can  hardly 
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carry  back,  in  their  modem  aspect,  Airther  than  Dante  and 
Petrarch  in  poetry,  and  the  works  of  their  time  in  pamting 
and  music.  The  scientific  movement  is  somewhat  less  evi- 
dent ;  but  this  was  the  time  when  natural  philosophy  became 
a  special  study,  under  forms  corresponding  with  prevailing 
opinions,  as  we  see  by  the  new  interest  excited  by  astronomy 
in  the  intellectual  centres  of  Western  Europe,  by  chemical 
researches,  and  even  by  the  first  soimd  anatomical  observations 
that  had  ever  been  regularly  instituted.  The  rise  of  philo- 
sophy, though  the  latest,  and  mixed  up  with  the  metaphysical 
spirit  and  the  beginning  of  scholasticism,  indicated  the  approach 
of  a  radical  renovation,  one  symptom  of  which  was  the  direc- 
tion taken  at  that  time  by  the  controversy  of  the  Realists  and 
the  Nominalists.  From  all  the  four  points  of  view  it  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  date 
of  the  first  development  of  modem  civilization,  as  far  as  we 
may  venture  to  assign  dates  to  sociological  processes,  which 
are  too  gradual  to  have  any  natural  connection  with  special 
dates,  such  as  we  introduce  as  aids  to  order  of  thought  and 
precision  of  memory. 

The  development  of  new  social  elements  was 
d^ente^"^      coincident  with  the  decay  of  the  old  ones  in  this 

way.  Their  early  growth  was  both  repressed  and 
concealed  under  the  contemptuous  protection  of  the  prepon- 
derant powers  of  the  time,  till  those  powers  entered  into  mu- 
tual conflict;  then  the  new  elements,  being  necessarily  called 
in  as  auxiliaries,  could  not  but  aid  by  their  mere  action  the 
disorganization  of  which  the  conflict  was  a  sign.  To  the  same 
end,  as  the  Catholic  and  feudal  system  was  transient  in  its 
nature,  its  decline  must  begin  from  the  moment  of  its  highest 
splendour ;  for,  its  provisional  office  being  fulfilled,  its  elements 
immediately  began  to  lose  at  once  the  aim  of  their  actinty  and 
the  restraint  winch  had  curbed  their  mutual  antipathy.  From 
that  precise  moment  the  germs  of  the  new  system  began  to  ex- 
pand. When  aggressive  warfare  was  over,  the  human  energj 
which  was  set  free  resorted  to  industrial  interests  for  occupa- 
tion; and  when  the  monotheistic  philosophy  had  obtained  all 
the  political  ascendancy  it  could  ever  have,  tiie  highest  minds, 
finding  no  more  theological  development  to  be  looked  for,  ob- 
tained a  worthy  scope  in  a  scientific  or  artistic  career.  Thus 
we  see  that  there  was  nothing  accidental  or  empirical  in  the 
coincidence  of  the  rise  of  the  new  order  of  things  with  the 
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decay  of  the  old,  but  rather  a  precise  accordance  between  the 
principles  and  the  facts  of  the  case. 

As  to  the  order  which  we  should  assign  to  the  four  kinds  of 
development^ — ^it  is  determined  by  the  great  law  of  the  priority 
of  the  more  general  and  simple  over  the  more  special  and 
complex, — ^though  the  working  of  the  law  may  not  be  recog- 
mzed  till  it  is  revealed  by  distance  of  time.  This  law  is  not 
confined  to  the  co-ordination  of  speculative  conceptions,  but 
extends  to  all  positive  modes  of  human  activity,  practical  and 
mdividual,  as  well  as  theoretical  and  collective ;  and  its  final 
customary  application  will  be  in  social  classification,  the  cha< 
racter  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  whole  of  its  deduc- 
tions. We  shall  see  this  fiiUy  in  the  next  chapter, — and  I 
mention  it  here  only  because  I  have  to  arrange  my  historical 
material  by  means  of  the  principle. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  amidst  philosophical 
the  distracting  speciality  of  the  midtitude  of  hu-  order  of  em- 
man  occupations,  is  by  drawing  out  a  vast  line  ploy^ents. 
comprehending  all  those  occupations,  firom  the  most  insigni- 
ficant material  acts  to  the  sublimest  speculations,  aesthetic, 
scientific,  or  philosophical,  in  an  ascending  succession  of  gene- 
rality and  abstractness,  in  a  normal  view  of  their  character ; 
and  therefore  in  a  descending  series  of  professions,  according 
to  the  increasimr  complexity  of  their  immediate  purpose,  and 
the  more^^ct  utility  of  their  daily  operationBl^^^ded 
as  a  whole,  this  vast  series  presents  in  its  higher  divisions  a 
more  eminent  and  extended  relation,  but  one  less  complete, 
direct,  and  certain,  so  that  it  in  fact  oflten  fails ;  whereas  the 
lower  divisions  compensate  for  their  inferior  and  restricted  na- 
ture by  the  plenitude,  promptness,  and  clearness  of  their  un- 
questionable services.  Individually  compared,  these  degrees 
should  manifest  as  they  ascend  a  more  and  more  marked  pre- 
ponderance of  the  noble  faculties  which  most  distinguish  hu- 
manity; and  the  corresponding  social  labours  will  exhibit  a 
more  complete  concentration  and  closer  connection  in  propor- 
tion as  we  ascend  to  works  which  are,  on  account  of  their  dif- 
ficulty, accessible  to  a  smaller  number  of  co-operators,  while 
they  need  a  smaller  variety  of  organs,  according  to  the  more 
extended  scope  of  their  respective  action ;  whence  results  a 
more  vast  but  less  intense  development  of  the  universal  soci- 
ality which,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  descending  hierarchy,  di- 
minishes more  and  more  till  it  is  restricted  almost  within  the 
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limits  of  domestic  life^  where,  in  truth,  it  is  most  valuable  and 
best  relished. 

This  series  is  like  the  animal  hierarchy  (of 
Classification,     ^j^j^j^  j^  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  special  prolongation), 

in  admitting  and  even  requiring,  in  the  midst  of  its  continuity, 
some  rational  divisions,  founded  on  the  affinities  which  oocasiou 
certain  modes  of  activi^.   Of  those  divisions,  the  first  and  most 
important  results  firom  the  distinction  between  the  practical 
and  the  speculative  life,- which  we  have  been  studying  under 
the  names  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  order.    We  need 
not  subdivide  the  first  of  these,  which  we  may  call,  in  a  general 
way,  the  action  of  Man  upon  nature :  but  the  other,  the  spe- 
culative life,  must  be  divided  into  two, — aesthetic  and  scientific 
speculation.     And  thus  we  have  that  part  of  the  scale  appro- 
priate to  modem  civilization  divided  into  three  great  orders;— 
the  Industrial  or  practical;  the  iBsthetic  or  poetic;  and  the 
Scientific  or  philosophical, — of  which  this  is  the  natural  order. 
All  are  indispensable  in  their  several  ways :  they  represent  uni- 
versal, though  not  equally  pressing  needs ;  and  aptitudes  ako 
universal,  though  unequally  marked.    They  correspond  to  the 
three  several  aspects  under  which  every  subject  may  be  po- 
sitively regarded, — as  good  or  beneficial,  as  beauitful,  and  as 
true.     They  are  regarded  in  this  ascending  order  by  common- 
place minds,  in  which  the  affective  life  prevails  largely  over  the 
intellectual ;  whereas  the  reverse  order  is  the  rational  one,  and 
that  which  gains  upon  the  other  in  proportion  as  the  intellect 
assumes  a  larger  share  in  the  human  evolution : — all  which  is 
consistent  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  result  of  our  ce- 
rebral organization,  which  compels  men  in  general  to  think 
most  of  practical  utility,  and  next  of  ideal  perfection;  while 
very  few  are  qualified  for  the  persevering  search  after  abstract 
truth.     Whichever  way  we  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  classi- 
fication of  human  pursuits,  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  find 
the  eesthetic  element  always  intermediate  between  the  indus- 
trial  and  the  scientific,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  with-  : 
out  however  preventing  their  having  direct  relations  with  each 
other.     Such  is  the  series  which  Aimishcs  the  only  rational 
basis  for  a  statical,  and  therefore  for  a  dynamical  analysis  of 
modern  civilization.    But  there  is  a  further  subdivision  which, 
though  merely  provisional,  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  because, 
however  certain  to  disappear,  its  duration  is  no  less  than  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  future  complete 
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establishment  of  the  positive  philosophy.  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  science  and  philosophy,  which,  it  may  have 
been  observed,  I  have  jnst  spoken  of  as  one.  They  are  radi- 
caUy  one :  bat  at  present  our  science  is  not  so  philosophical, 
nor  our  philosophy  so  scientific,  as  to  permit  their  being  tho- 
roughly united  in  our  view ;  and  for  purposes  of  historical  ex- 
position of  the  last  five  centuries,  we  must  make  a  fourth  ele- 
ment out  of  this  subdivision.  In  fact,  we  must  submit  to  a 
final  protraction  of  that  old  Greek  error  of  twenty  centuries 
ago.  of  BeparatiBg  natural  from  moral  philosophy;  an  error 
which  has  been  sustained  and  rendered  conspicuous  during  the 
last  five  centuries  by  the  expansion  of  natural  philosophy, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  consecutive  transformations  of 
moral  philosophy.  I  proceed,  then,  on  the  supposition  of  there 
being  four  classes  of  social  elements, — ^the  industrial,  the  aes- 
thetic, the  scientific,  and  the  philosophical, — striving  to  keep 
before  my  own  mind  and  the  reader's  the  merely  provisionid 
character  of  the  last  division. 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  while  all  the  • 
four  elements  coexist  permanently,  they  are,  from  ^^„  "^^ 
theur  nature,  developed  at  unequal  rates;  and 
also  that  the  same  law  which  regulates  their  respective  positions 
in  the  scale,  decides  the  succession  of  their  development ;  and 
again,  that  the  rise  of  any  one  of  them  impels  that  of  the  rest. 
I  need  not  enlarge  again  on  the  reciprocal  influence,  for  direc- 
tion and  excitement,  of  the  scientific  evolution  and  the  in- 
dustrial ;  and  the  great  social  consequences  of  this  connection 
will  appear  hereafter.  But  we  are  much  less  aware  of  the 
eqnaUy  certain  connection  between  the  aesthetic  and  the  two 
extreme  evolutions. .  The  positive  theory  of  human  nature 
shows  us  that  the  cultivation  of  art  naturally  succeeds  that  of 
industry,  and  prepares  for  science  and  philosophy ;  and  when 
the  pn^ression  is,  by  an  exceptional  course,  in  an  inverse  di- 
rection, it  is  certain,  though  not  so  obvious,  that  scientific  ac- 
tivity urges  to  a  certain  aesthetic  activity,  if  only  for  thfj  sake 
of  ment^  relaxation;  and  that  the  practice  of  art  is  again  fa- 
vourable to  industry.  And  thus  it  appears  that  the  mutual 
action  of  these  elements  is  as  unquestionable  as  their  respec- 
tive position ;  that  is,  their  dynamical  as  their  statical  arrange- 
ment. 

In  regard  to  the  historical  application  of  this  arrangement, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  origin  of  any  element 
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that  we  are  here  concerned  with,  but  its  historical  appearance, 
— ^it  seems  unquestionable  that  we  must  ascend  the  scale,  no- 
ticing first  the  industrial  aspect  of  modem  civilization,  and 
rising  to  the  philosophical.  It  is  certainly  the  industrial  qua- 
lity of  modem  societies  which  offers  their  first  great  contrast 
with  those  of  antiquity.  The  industrial  element  is  new ;  and 
the  others,  though  far  more  powerful  in  recent  than  in  ancient 
times,  had  then  a  very  conspicuous  existence.  Affcer  the 
emancipation  of  the  primitive  labourers,  the  most  advanced 
societies  were  mainly  distinguished  by  the  gradual  preponder- 
ance of  the  industrial  over  the  military  life ;  and  it  was  thus 
the  source  of  their  other  essential  attributes,  and  the  main- 
spring of  their  method  of  social  training.  The  inteDectaal 
awakening  consequent  on  this  practical  activity,  and  the  rela- 
tive ease  spread  through  society,  naturally  occasioned  a  more 
disinterested  extension  of  the  fine  arts,  which  had  never  been 
so  widely  propagated,  in  their  three  chief  forms,  during  the 
polytheistic  period.  In  another  view,  we  see  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  industrial  arts  has  raised  them  to  a  kind  of  «s- 
thetic  quality, — especially  in  the  case  of  the  geometrical  arts. 
Again,  the  industrial  evolution  was  necessary  to  impart  to  the 
sdent^c  spirit  of  modern  times  the  thorough  positivity  which 
characterizes  it,  and  which  has  extended  firom  it  to  the  philo- 
sophical spirit.  So  that,  on  all  accounts,  we  see  that  the  as- 
cending direction  is  that  in  which  human  progression  is  to  be 
traced ;  and  that  the  descending  one,  whidi  idone  is  perfectly 
rational,  is  impracticable  till  social  science  has  advanced  mudi 
further  than  at  present. 

Such  doubt  as  there  is,  relates  to  the  order  of  the  sestfaetic 
and  scientific  evolutions.  Though  their  order  is  usually  what 
I  have  now  made  it,  it  may  be  objected  that  in  Grermany,  the 
development  of  science  clearly  preceded  that  of  art.  But,  for 
this  single  instance  exceptional  reasons  might  be  assigned,  if 
it  were  within  my  province;  and  it  must  be  our  rule  to  study 
the  civilization,  not  of  any  one  nation,  however  important,  but 
of  the  whole  portion  of  mankind  involved  in  the  movement  of 
western  Europe;  that  is  (specifying  the  nations  once  for  all), 
Italy,  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain.  These  five  great 
nations  may  be  regarded  as  having  constituted,  after  the  first 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  single  people,  immensely  different 
in  various  respects,  but  bound  up  together  imder  the  Catholic 
and  feudal  system,  and  undergoing  together  all  the  subsequent 
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changes  which  the  system  brought  alter  it.  This  bemg  our 
field  of  observation,  we  shall  decide  that  the  scientific  develop- 
ment was  certainly  posterior  to  the  aesthetic.  This  is  remark- 
ably clear  in  regard  to  Italy,  which  led  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  most  important  particulars  of  civilization,  and  in  which 
we  observe  the  spirit  of  Art  gradually  growing  up  on  the 
traces  of  industry,  and  preparing  the  way  for  science  and  phi- 
losophy,  through  its  beneficent  property  of  awakening  specu- 
lation in  even  the  most  ordinary  minds.  As  the  descending 
order,  however,  was  the  natural  one  in  the  infancy  of  society, 
when  all  civilization  issued  from  the  theocratic  principle ;  and 
as  it  will  again  be  the  natural  one  when  society  shall  be  philo- 
sophically organized,  it  is  now  the  natural  order  in  the  inte- 
rior of  each  of  the  divisions  in  the  scale  of  human  pursuits. 
In  each,  we  shall  find  the  course  of  progression  to  be  from 
the  more  general  to  the  more  special^ — ^from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete.  And  thus,  for  five  centuries  past,  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  order  of  progression  has  gone  forward, — 
the  one  for  the  general  human  advancement,  and  the  other 
for  the  three  special  modes  of  advancement.  The  actual  case 
represents  the  natural  course  of  an  ideal  society,  whose  early 
stages  could  be  preserved  from  theology  and  war ;  and  it  is 
exhibited  to  us  now  in  the  more  restricted  instance  of  indi- 
vidual education, — ^in  as  &r,  at  least,  as  it  is  spontaneous, — ^in 
which,  aesthetic  follows  industrial  activity,  and  prepares  for 
scientific  and  philosophical  action. 

I  have  thus  laid  down  the  date  and  order  of  succession  of 
modem  civilization ;  and  we  may  proceed  to  survey  its  four 
great  departments, — ^beginning  with  the  industrial  evolution. 

It  appears  to  me  that  when  serfage  succeeded  xhe  IirnvB- 
to  slavery,  the  change  constituted  a  kind  of  direct  tbial  Movs- 
incorporation,  in  the  earliest  degree,  of  the  agri-  ^*"^t. 
cultural  population  with  society  in  general,  to  which  that  po- 
pulation had  been  hitherto  a  sort  of  domestic  animals.  From 
that  moment,  the  cultivator,  attached  to  the  land,  which  was 
then  the  most  stable  of  possessions,  began  to  acquire,  even  in 
his  poor  and  precarious  condition,  something  like  social  rights ; 
— ^if  no  more,  the  most  elementary  of  all, — ^that  of  forming  a 
fiunily,  properly  so  called,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time 
sanctioned  by  his  new  position.  This  amelioration,  from 
which  all  other  civil  emancipation  proceeded,  seems  to  assign 
the  country  as  the  first  seat  of  popular  enfitmchisement ;  and 
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twelfth^  and  yet  more  the  thirteenth  century,  the  coltivatorB 
gradually  obtained  fireedom  in  almost  all  important  parts  of 
western  Europe,  aa  Adam  Smith  and  Hume  have  shown  us  in 
expositions  which  are  luminous,  in  spite  of  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  the  philosophy  of  thm  day. — K  we  look  at  the 
process  from  the  other  end,  we  shall  see  why  personal  liberty 
must  have  been  first  obtained  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  ser- 
vitude was  more  onerous  there,  from  the  absence  of  the  master, 
who  delivered  over  the  multitude  to  the  despotism  of  his 
agent.  The  wish  for  liberation,  which  must  thence  arise,  was 
aided  by  the  concentration  of  numbers,  which  made  its  fulfil- 
ment the  easier.  A  far  more  importut  reason  was  that  the 
labour  of  the  townsmen,  whether  manufacturing  or  commer- 
cial, was  of  a  more  abstract  and  indirect  nature,  requiring  a 
more'spedal  training  than  that  of  tilling  the  soil :  it  required 
a  smaller  number  of  agents,  a  more  easy  and  habitual  concert, 
and  a  greater  fireedom  of  operative  action;  a  concunence  of 
qualities  which  easily  explains  the  earlier  emancipation  of  the 
manufacturers  and  traders.  If  my  space  permitted  further 
analysis,  I  could  easily  show  that  the  traders,  concerned  in 
the  more  abstract  and  indirect  employment,  were  enfiran- 
chised  before  the  manufacturers;  and  that  the  first  dass 
of  traders  who  obtained  their  fireedom  were  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  most  abstract  and  indirect  kind  of  com- 
merce,— that  of  money  exchanges.  The  money-changers 
rose  to  be  opulent  bankers,  the  first  of  whom  were  usually 
Jews ;  and>  as  Jews,  outside  of  a  servitude  which  would  have 
incorporated  them  with  Christians,  however  otherwise  op- 
pressed. But  they  were  systematically  encouraged  by  the  po- 
lity of  the  time«  and  always  more  fi:ee  in  Borne  thsm  in  anj 
other  part  of  Chiiefceudom.  In  precocious  Italy,  the  most 
special  precomtj  was  in  the  commercial  genius  which  made 
Venice  the  wonder  eS  the  civilized  world;  and  Genoa  and 
Pisa,  even  before  FloKcnce.  The  same  kind  of  importance  dis- 
tinguished the  commercial  elements  of  the  Hanftfatic  League 
and  cities  of  Flanders:  and  the  nascent  industrial  prosperity 
of  France  and  England  was  attributable  to  the  cstablishmentSy 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  Italian  and  Hanseatic  tra- 
ders, whidi,  firom  being  mere  counting-houses,  became  ma- 
gazines, and  were  at  length  transformed  into  great  centres  of 
manufacture. 

In  inquiries  of  a  different  nature  firom  this,  it  is  usual  to  pre- 
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such  progress,  by  showing  that  the  freedman  was  capable  of 
sach  moderation  and  foresight  as  rendered  him  fit  for  self- 
goremment.  For  this  indispensable  preparation  the  slave  of 
a  more  ancient  time  was  unfit,  while  the  serf  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  more  and  more  disposed  to  it,  both  in  town  and 
country,  by  the  influences  of  the  corresponding  social  state. 

Snch  was  the  temporal  influence  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  personal  emancipation.  The  spiritual  influence  is 
obvious  enough.  The  serfs  had  the  same  religion  with  their 
superiors,  and  the  same  fundamental  education  which  was  de- 
rived fi-om  it ;  and  not  only  did  religion  aflbrd  them  rights  by 
prescribing  reciprocal  duties,  but  it  steadily  proclaimed  volun- 
tary emancipation  to  be  a  Christian  duty,  whenever  the  la- 
bouring class  showed  its  inclination  and  its  fitness  for  liberty. 
The  famous  bull  of  Alexander  III.,  on  the  general  abcQition 
of  slavery  in  Christendom,  was  merely  a  systematic  sanction, 
and  a  rather  late  one,  of  a  custom  which  had  been  extending 
for  some  centuries.  From  the  sixth  centuiy,  the  tempor^ 
chiefs,  who  were  under  the  fresh  influences  of  Catholicism,  had 
conferred  personal  freedom,  sometimes  on  the  inhabitants  of 
a  considerable  district ;  and  the  practice  spread  so  rapidly  that 
history  relates  some  few  cases  in  which  the  boon  came  too 
early  for  the  needs  and  the  desires  of  the  recipients.  The  in- 
fluence which  thus  wrought,  was  not  that  of  moral  doctrine 
alone.  The  morality  was  enforced  by  the  persevering  action 
of  a  priesthood  which  was  opposed  to  the  institution  of  caste, 
and  open  to  be  recruited  from  every  social  class,  and  which 
relied  mainly  for  the  permanence  of  its  organization  on  the  la- 
bouring classes,  whose  rise  it  therefore  constantly  favoured. 

I  have  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  change,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourers  was  less  burdensome  than 
that  of  the  artificers  in  the  towns :  but  the  emancipation  pro- 
ceeded faster  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country.  The  difiusion 
of  the  agricultural  population,  and  the  more  empirical  nature 
of  their  daily  employment,  must  have  retarded  the  tendency  to 
entire  emancipation,  and  the  fitness  both  to  obtain  and  to  use 
it;  the  residence  of  their  chiefs  in  the  midst  of  them  would 
generally  relax  the  desire,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  en- 
fi^nchisement ;  and  the  spiritual  influence  itself  would  be  at 
its  weakest  in  that  case.  Whereas,  the  town  populations 
which  had  obtained,  as  organized  communities,  full  industrial 
development,  reacted  upon  the  country ;  so  that  during  the 
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nascent  coalition  of  the  industrial  communities,  whose  polity 
was  for  a  long  time  habitually  directed  by  the  religious  orders. 
And  the  feudal  influence  was  seen  at  the  western  limit  of  the 
area,  where  the  Hanse  Towns  arose  under  the  protection  of 
the  Empire,  corresponding  with  the  Italian  cities  by  the  na- 
tural intervention  of  the  Flemish  towns,  and  completing  the 
general  constitution  of  the  great  industrial  movement  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  spread,  by  the  Mediterranean  basin,  to 
the  furthest  parts  of  the  East,  and  by  the  Northern  seas  to 
the  northern  extremities  of  Europe; — an  area  of  European 
relations  far  more  vast  than  the  Roman  dominion  could  boast 
in  its  proudest  days.  It  is  for  philosophical  minds  to  feel 
how  great  is  our  obligation  to  the  regime  which  gave  its  first 
impulse  to  our  existing  civilization,  however  incompatible 
with  further  human  progress  that  system  may  have  become. 

Our  next  step  must  be  to  ascertain  the  natural  character- 
istics of  this  new  moving  power,  and  to  point  out  the  vices 
which  have  equally  distinguished  it,  up  to  this  time. 
Characterbtics  There  can  be  no  douDt  that  the  change  we 
of  the  indiw-  have  been  examining  constitutes  the  greatest  tem- 
trial  move-  poral  revolution  ever  experienced  by  mankind, 
™®^''  since  its  direct  effect  was  to  change  irrevocably 

the  natural  mode  of  existence.  If  the  Greek  philosophers  of 
twelve  centuries  before  had  been  told  that  slavery  would  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  firee  men  of  &  great  and  powerful 
population  would  subject  themselves  to  labours  then  con- 
sidered servile,  the  boldest  and  most  generous  thinkers  would 
have  called  out  upon  a  Utopia  so  absurd  and  utterly  baseless: 
for  the  world  was  yet  too  young  for  men  to  have  learned  that, 
in  matters  of  social  change,  spontaneous  and  gradual  evolutions 
always  end  in  far  transcending  the  most  audacious  original 
speculation.  By  this  vast  regeneration,  the  race  closed  its 
preliminary  period,  and  entered  upon  its  definitive  state,  in 
regard  to  practical  life,  which  was  thenceforth  brought  into 
agreement  with  our  general  nature ;  for  a  life  of  labour  is, 
when  become  habitual,  the  fittest  to  develope  all  our  chief 
dispositions  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  to  co-opera- 
tion ;  whereas  military  life  exercises  the  faculties  very  par- 
tially, and  makes  the  activity  of  some  depend  on  the  repression 
of  others. 

p      DAi  ffect        ®y  ^^  highest  and  truest  test  that  we  can 

apply, — the  gradual  ascendancy  of  the  faculties 
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of  hiunanity  over  those  of  animality, — the  substitution  of 
the  industml  for  the  military  life  has  raised,  by  one  degree, 
the  primitive  type  of  social  Man.  The  use  of  the  under- 
standing in  practical  inatters*is  more  marked  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  modems  than  in  the  military  life  of  the  ancients, 
if  we  compare  two  organisms  of  the  same  rank  in  the  two 
situations^  and  discard  all  reference  to  modern  military  life, 
which  requires  a  special  mechanical  character  in  the  common 
soldier.  Industrial  pursuit  is  suitable  to  the  intellectual  me- 
diocrity of  the  vast  majority  of  the  race^  which  can  best  deal 
with  dear,  concrete^  limited  questions,  requiring  steady  but 
easy  attention,  admitting  of  a  direct  or  proximate  solution, 
relating  to  the  practical  interests  of  civilized  life,  and  bringing 
after  them  a  pretty  certain  reward  of  ease  and  independence, 
in  return  for  sense  and  industry.  The  next  test, — the  influ- 
ence of  the  social  on  the  personal  instinct, — shows  us  that 
industrial  life  &vours  a  universal  goodwill,  because  every 
man's  daily  toil  may  be  regarded  as  concerning  others  quite 
as  much  as  himself;  whereas  the  military  life  encouraged  the 
most  malignant  passions,  in  the  midst  of  the  noblest  devoted- 
ness.  If  it  is  objected  that  minds  are  restricted,  and  that 
selfishness  is  encouraged,  by  such  extreme  division  of  labour 
and  care  for  private  interest  as  we  every  day  witness,  the  ex- 
planation is  that  the  industrial  expansion  has  thus  far  been 
merely  spontaneous,  not  having  been  systematized  by  rational 
principles,  as  it  is  destined  to  be.  Till  it  is  organized  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  military  system  was  in  its  best  days,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  compare  the  social  qualities  of  the  two. 
If  war,  with  its  barbarous  origin  and  temper,  could  be  or- 
ganized into  an  instrument  of  social  service,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  vices  which  are  involved  in  industrial 
pursuit  may  be,  in  like  manner,  neutralized  by  a  similar 
method.  In  the  absence  of  such  discipline,  the  industrial 
life  has  unquestionably  developed  new  intellectual  and  sympa- 
thetic power  in  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  population,  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  this  day. 

The  influence  of  the  change  on  domestic  life 
has  been  vast ;  for  it  opened  that  mode  of  exis-    ^^^  *° 
tence  for  the  first  time  to  the  most  numerous 
class, — there  being  nothing  in  the  condition  of  slaves  or  serfs 
which  is  worthy  the  name  of  family  life.     Even  free  men 
were  not  before  aware  of  the  destination  of  mankind  at  large 
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nascent  coalition  of  the  industrial  comnMT 
was  for  a  long  time  habitually  directed^^^ 
And  the  feudal  influence  was  seen  at^'^ 
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aboli^-       jnt  which  had  caused  the  enfiranchisement  itadf; 
PPP^'      vhe  higher  ranks,  before  the  well-known  impoas&bilit; 
^^^    .serving  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  fortimes 
^®    le  same  families.     These  causes,  combined  with  the  in* 
f'   asingly  special  character  of  employments,    favoured,  hy 
'  merely  temporal  methods,  a  closer  agreement  between  apti- 
tudes and  destination  :  and  at  the  same  time,  the  natural  con- 
nection between  private  and  public  interest  was  directly  im- 
proved by  that  marvellous  instinctive  social  economy  by  vhidi 
each  industrial  member  is  constantly  employed  in  derinng  and 
carrying  out  new  methods  of  serving  the  community,— eveiy 
private  operation  assuming  the  character  of  a  public  function, 
and  the  broad  old  division  between  the  two  becoming  indis- 
tinguishable.    Much  of  this  action  arose,  certainly,  from  the 
self-interest  and  cunning  proper  to  emancipated  slaveB:  bat 
the  love  of  gain  is  surelv  preferable  to  the  love  of  pillage 
which  preceded  it.     Muoi  of  the  imperfection  of  the  indus- 
trial system  is  due  to  the  absence  of  organization ;  and  the 
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Test  to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature ;  but  the  vices  which 
may  be  remedied  and  those  which  cannot  are  a  good  exchange 
for  ihoee  of  a  period  of  slavery  and  war.  As  for  the  indus- 
trial influence,  as  it  affected  social  transactions, — ^it  substituted 
the  principle  of  reconciliation  of  interests  for  the  spirit,  first 
hostile  and  then  litigious,  which  had  prevailed  before.  During 
the  medieval  period,  when  industrial  oommimities  legislated 
independently,  before  the  formation  of  the  greater  polities, 
there  were  commercial  tribunals  and  regulations  which  do 
great  honour  to  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  whose  jurisdiction 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  others  of  that  age.  Even  such 
despotic  action  as  there  was  in  the  system  was  an  improve- 
me^.  Consideriiig  the  natural  indolence  of  the  hvan  J  con- 
stitution,  it  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  that  the  prevailing 
desiie  of  the  majority  of  free  men  would  be  for  i^rmanet^ 
labour ;  but  when  this  happened,  the  granting  or  reAisal  of 
work  became  the  common  basis  of  social  discipline,  preventive 
and  coercive,  and  the  great  substitute  for  direct  force.  How- 
ever this  new  power  may  need  regulation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  superiority  to  the  military  principle  of  discipline, 
in  which  pain  and  death  were  the  sanction  <k  all  suboi^na- 
tion.  The  industrial  principle  of  discipline  is  less  oppressive, 
more  indirect,  and  therefore  avoidable ;  and  it  leaves  room  for 
a  clearer  and  more  active  sense  of  the  reciprocal  need  of  co- 
operation, and  for  more  conciliating  manners.  The  inter- 
national operation  of  the  industrial  spirit  is  as  remarkable  as 
any  part  of  its  action.  All  causes  of  international  antipathy, 
even  the  religious,  have  su(icumbed  to  it.  Deficient  as  it  is  in 
oi^anization,  the  most  powerful  retrograde  system  has  receded 
before  it ;  even  the  national  egotism  of  England  having  been 
unable  to  restrain  the  perpetual  extension  of  the  pacific  dis- 
positions of  commerce  towards  rival  nations.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  effect  of  the  military  spirit  in  extend- 
ing human  association,  it  not  only  had  been  completely  ex- 
hausted, but  it  could  never  have  been  comparable  to  the  in- 
dustrial spirit  in  admitting  of  the  total  assimilation  of  the 
hoxnan  race. 

This  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  the  industrial  system  was 
required  by  the  vastness  of  the  change  which  it  introduced 
into  social  life.  It  brings  us  up  to  the  assigned  date,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whence,  having  settled 
the  relation  of  the  industrial  period  to  more  ancient  iustitu- 
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for  domestic  life^  and  were  perpetually  drawn  firom  it  by  the 
tumultuous  emotions  of  the  city  and  die  battle-field.  Agsdn, 
the  two  great  fsunily  relations  were  improved  by  the  change 
which  brought  the  occupations^  dbd  therefore  the  manners,  of 
the  two  sexes  into  more  resemblance,  and  which  lessened  the 
absolute  dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents.  Much  of 
the  benefit  is  lost  by  the  absence  of  organization :  but  the  in- 
dustrial and  the  Catholic  system  worked  well  together  in 
favour  of  domestic  morality.  And  if  there  seemed  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  subordination  of  the  female  sex  would 
suffer  by  the  independence  obtainable  by  women  under  the 
industrial  system,  the  danger  was  fully  compensated  for  by 
men  having  engrossed  various  occupations  that  before  be- 
longed to  women,  and  thus  consigned  the  feebler  sex  to  that 
domestic  destination  to  which  alone  it  is  completely  adapted. 
g^,   -  Proceeding  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  change^ 

we  see  that  the  industrial  movement  abolished 
the  system  of  Caste  by  setting  up  against  the  ancient  superi- 
ority of  birth  that  of  wealth  acquired  by  industry.  What  the 
Catholic  system  had  done  in  suppressing  the  sacerdotal  caste, 
and  founding  spiritual  rank  on  capacity,  the  industrial  moTe- 
ment  realized  in  its  own  way,  in  regard  to  even  the  lowest 
social  functions.  The  tendency  to  inheritance  of  occupation 
gave  way  in  the  lower  ranks  before  the  instinct  of  general 
improvement  which  had  caused  the  enfiranchisement  itsdf ; 
and  in  the  higher  ranks,  before  the  well-known  impossibility 
of  preserving  great  commercial  and  manu&cturing  fortunes 
in  the  same  families.  These  causes,  combined  with  the  b- 
creasingly  special  character  of  employments,  favoured,  hj 
merely  temporal  methods,  a  closer  agreement  between  apti- 
tudes and  destination :  and  at  the  same  time,  the  natural  con- 
nection between  private  and  public  interest  was  directly  im- 
proved by  that  marvellous  instinctive  social  economy  by  which 
each  industrial  member  is  constantly  employed  in  devising  and 
carrying  out  new  methods  of  serving  the  community, — every 
private  operation  assuming  the  character  of  a  public  function, 
and  the  broad  old  division  between  the  two  becoming  indis- 
tinguishable. Much  of  this  action  arose,  certainly,  from  the 
self-interest  and  cunning  proper  to  emancipated  slaves :  hat 
the  love  of  gain  is  surely  preferable  to  the  love  of  pillage 
which  preceded  it.  Mudh  of  the  imperfection  of  the  indus- 
trial system  is  due  to  the  absence  of  organization ;  and  the 
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lest  to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature ;  but  the  vices  which 
msLj  be  remedied  and  those  which  cannot  are  a  good  exchange 
for  those  of  a  period  of  slavery  and  war.  As  for  the  indus- 
trial influence^  as  it  affected  social  transactions^ — ^it  substituted 
the  jMinciple  of  reconciliation  of  interests  for  the  spirit^  first 
hostile  and  then  litigious^  which  had  prevailed  before.  During 
the  medieval  period,  when  industrial  communities  legislated 
independently,  before  the  formation  of  the  greater  polities, 
there  were  commercial  tribunals  and  regulations  which  do 
great  honour  to  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  whose  jurisdiction 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  others  of  that  age.  Even  such 
despotic  action  as  there  was  in  the  system  was  an  improve- 
ment. Considering  the  natural  indolence  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, it  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  that  the  prevailing 
desire  of  the  majority  of  free  men  would  be  for  permanent 
labour;  but  when  this  happened,  the  granting  or  refiisal  of 
work  became  the  common  basis  of  social  discipline,  preventive 
and  coercive,  and  the  great  substitute  for  direct  force.  How- 
eTer  this  new  power  may  need  regulation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  superiority  to  the  military  principle  of  discipline, 
in  which  pain  and  death  were  the  sanction  (rf  all  subordina* 
tion.  The  industrial  principle  of  discipline  is  less  oppressive, 
more  indirect,  and  therefore  avoidable ;  and  it  leaves  room  for 
a  dearer  and  more  active  sense  of  the  reciprocal  need  of  co- 
operation, and  for  more  conciliating  manners.  The  inter- 
national operation  of  the  industrial  spirit  is  as  remarkable  as 
any  part  of  its  action.  All  causes  of  international  antipathy, 
even  the  religious,  have  sudcumbed  to  it.  Deficient  as  it  is  in 
organization,  the  most  powerful  retrograde  system  has  receded 
before  it ;  even  the  national  egotism  of  England  having  been 
unable  to  restrain  the  perpetual  extension  of  the  pacific  dis- 
positions of  commerce  towards  rival  nations.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  effect  of  the  military  spirit  in  extend- 
ing human  association,  it  not  only  had  been  completely  ex- 
hausted, but  it  could  never  have  been  comparable  to  the  in- 
dustrial spirit  in  admitting  of  the  total  assimilation  of  the 
human  race. 

This  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  the  industrial  system  was 
required  by  the  vastness  of  the  change  which  it  introduced 
into  social  life.  It  brings  us  up  to  the  assigned  date,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whence,  having  settled 
the  relation  of  the  industrial  period  to  more  ancient  institu- 
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tions^  we  may  proceed  with  oar  historical  analysis  of  its  de- 
velopment. In  what  remains  for  me  to  say,  it  will  be  under- 
stood  that,  for  reasons  already  sufBciendy  explained,  I  speak 
of  the  concentrated  industry  of  towns. 

The  policy  of  the  labouring  classes,  from  their  first  emand- 
pation  onwards,  has  been,  generally  speaking,  distinguished  by 
two  characteristics, — ^speciality,  with  liberty  for  its  conditicm; 
that  is,  such  new  powers  as  have  been  sought  have  been  de- 
sired for  industrial  purposes;  and  political  efforts  have  had 
industrial  liberty  for  their  object. 

It  was  as  a  safeguard  of  such  elementary  firee- 
toU^*™^         dom  that  the  primitive  independence  of  the  town 

populations  was  so  important,  in  the  midst  of 
many  errors:  and  this  was  the  destination  of  the  guilds 
which  incorporated  the  members  of  each  craft,  and  protected 
individual  industry  at  first,  however  they  might  oppress  it 
at  last.  By  preventing  capricious  changes  of  occupation 
also,  they  helped  the  formation  of  industrial  manners,  and 
exerted  a  mond  influence  which  was  of  high  importance  in 
so  new  a  mode  of  life.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  cha- 
racteristic passion  of  modem  society  for  universal  and  per- 
manent liberty,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  personal  eman- 
cipation, and  a  condition  of  every  man's  proper  activity.  In 
as  far  as  it  rested  on  an  industrial  basis,  their  policy  was 
secure :  and  we  must  therefore  depart  from  common  opinion 
so  far  as  to  think  that  the  preceding  political  repression,  under 
the  theological  and  military  system,  was  fortunate  for  the  new 
element,  as  long  as  it  was  not  fatal  to  it.  An  evidence  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  misfortimes  of  communities  in  which  the 
repression  ceased  too  soon,  and  retrograde  influences  were 
mixed  up  with  the  progressive,  in  the  form  of  political  ambi- 
tion. The  Italian  cities,  which  had  been  foremost  in  pohtical 
liberty,  paid  for  the  privilege  by  fatal  mutual  animosities  and 
internal  quarrels,  till  their  turbulent  independence  issued 
everywhere  in  the  supremacy  of  a  local  family, — ^first  feudal 
in  Lombardy,  and  afterwards  industrial  in  Tuscany.  Bat 
Venice  was  saved  from  the  fate  of  her  neighbours :  and  the 
Hanse  Towns,  by  their  political  liberty  being  restricted  till 
their  commerce  was  established,  escaped  all  firuitless  disturb- 
ances of  the  industrial  life,  which  grew  up  within  them  as 
prosperously  as  in  the  midst  of  the  most  powerful  feudal  or- 
ganizations,— ^like  those  of  England  and  France.     And  thus 
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the  action  of  the  corresponding  rigime,  which  appeared  to  be 
80  much  pure  hindrance  to  the  new  element^  was  in  fact  one 
of  the  main  conditions  of  its  development. 

The  relation  of  the  industrial  element  to  the 
corresponding  powers,  and  especially  the  spiritual,  ^[JS^^dom 
may  be  easily  anticipated.  It  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  Catholicism,  both  on  account  of  its  conformity  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  system,  and  as  an  ally  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  in  its  political  antagonism.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  discordances  from  the  theological  character  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  time.  Besides  the  anti-theological  cha- 
racter of  industry,  as  action  by  Man  on  the  external  world, 
a  more  direct  discrepancy  arose  between  the  ardour  of  indus- 
trial activity  and  the  due  Christian  care  for  personal  salvation. 
The  absolute  character  of  theological  doctrine  prevented  its 
accommodation  to  circumstances  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  its 
formation;  and  it  could  only  interfere  by  vague  and  imperfect 
precepts,  which  were  often  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of 
industrial  life.  One  instance  of  this  is  the  denunciation  of 
usury  by  the  clergy.  After  being  of  some  use  in  restraining 
cupidity,  this  prohibition  became  a  hindrance  to  indispensable 
transactions,  and  indirectly  stimulated  extortion.  To  this  day 
the  clergy  have  been  unable,  after  all  their  laborious  theologictd 
speculation,  to  agree  upon  any  theory  about  the  interest  of 
money  lent ;  and  thus  has  religious  morality,  devoid  of  popular 
good  sense,  been  for  ages  an  unsuccessful  adversary  of  industry, 
with  popular  wisdom  for  its  ally.  The  opposition  thus  arising 
explains  why  the  labouring  classes,  though  receiving  with  re- 
spect the  intervention  of  the  clergy  in  their  genend  affairs, 
always  turned  with  decided  preference  to  the  temporal  power, 
which  never  seriously  interfered  with  their  activity.  Before 
the  time  came  for  social  rivalship  between  the  Relation  to 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  that  of  wealth,  the  in-  the  temporal 
dustrial  class  regarded  the  nobility  as  (by  their  »uthori^. 
luxury)  the  great  cause  of  production,  and,  by  the  superiority 
of  their  moral  training,  the  best  types  of  individual  perfection. 
In  both  these  ways  feudal  manners  have  certainly  been  con- 
stantly £EiVOurable  to  industry.  To  this  day  new  inventions 
are  proposed  even  too  much  with  a  view  to  the  rich  few  rather 
than  the  great  multitude  of  consumers ;  and  social  superiority 
and  hereditary  wealth  have,  on  the  whole,  encouraged  a  large- 
ness of  views  and  a  generosity  of  sentiment  among  the  feudal 
class  which  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  special 
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pre-occupations  of  industrial  pursuit^  and  which  have  ever 
been  looked  up  to  as  matters  of  imitation  by  the  labouring 
classes.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  posseanon 
of  a  great  patrimonial  fortune  will  always  be  a  ground  of  so- 
cial influence ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  its  importance  in 
the  times  nearest  to  the  origin  of  industrial  pursuit.  The  at- 
tachment to  royalty  must  have  been  more  eminent  than  that 
to  aristocracy ;  and  while  industry  was  looking  up  to  the  local 
temporal  authority,  whatever  might  be  its  form,  it  usually 
turned  with  a  higher  preference  to  the  central  element ;  for 
royalty  offered  all  the  advantages  of  aristocracy,  without  the 
same  danger  j&om  collision;  the  only  set-off  b^ng  the  pay- 
ment of  tajces,  which  could  not  have  appeared  burdensome  to 
nations  who  were  yet  in  the  fresh  enjoyment  of  this  power  of 
commuting  their  social  difficulties.  Thus  the  industrial  popu- 
lations in  general  were  specially  attached  to  royalty,  at  the 
very  time  that  in  some  exceptional  cases— in  England,  for  one 
— ^they  were  leagued  with  the  nobility  against  royalty,  and, 
by  that  permanent  tendency,  retarding  the  natural  decline  of 
the  royal  power. 

AdminiatTftti  ^  ^^'  *^®  management  of  the  industrial  polity, 
^^  it  at  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  or 
nobles,  whose  interests  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  indus- 
trial communities ;  and  chief  among  them  we  observe  the  re- 
cent religious  orders,  and  then  some  great  feudal  families,  who 
acquiesced  in  the  new  state  of  things,  and  were  content  to 
establish  their  greatness  on  an  alliance  with  industry.  But  a 
special  class  was  soon  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  new  poUtr; 
and  that  class  was  the  Legists,  whom  we  have  seen  before  to  be 
occupied  in  taking  the  old  system  to  pieces,  while  we  here  find 
them  helping  to  construct  the  new  one.  However  deplorable 
their  influence  has  since  been  found,  from  its  undue  protrac- 
tion, we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  indispensable,  at  a  time 
when  the  Legists  were  the  only  class  who  could  confix  irith 
the  ancient  powers  about  industrial  affairs,  whose  interests 
were  bound  up  with  those  of  town  populations,  and  whose  in- 
tervention set  the  working  classes  free  to  follow  their  own  oc- 
cupations, without  disturbance  from  political  agitations  which 
could  be  carried  on  by  deputy. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  five  centuries  of  the  leno- 

lutionary  period  were,  in  the  last  chapter,  divided  into  three 

Three      od      pori;ions :  that  the  period  of  spontaneous  decay 

^^   *'    of  the  ancient  system  extended  to  the  end  of  the 
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fifteenth  century;  and  that  the  subsequent  period  of  syste- 
matic destruction  was  divided  into  two, — the  Protestant  pe- 
riod of  the  negative  philosophy,  extending  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  sev^Qteenth  century,  and  the  Deistical  period,  occupying 
the  rest  of  the  time.     The  same  division  precisely  suits  the 
analysis  of  industrial  development ;  and  I  therefore  repeat  it, 
impressed  with  the  coincidence  of  the  periods  of  critical  and 
o^anic  progression.     It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  two 
movements  should  proceed  together.     The  decaying  powers 
gave  out  some  of  their  strength  to  the  rising  ones,  both  through 
the  sympathy  which  the  Catholic  and  feudal  spirit  entertained 
for  nascent  industry,  and  for  the  political  reasons  which  urged 
the  temporal  power  to  secure  the  support  of  the  new  body 
of  social  forces ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extension  and 
consolidation  of  industiy  helped  the  decay  of  the  old  system  by 
undermining  the  customary  subordination  of  the  classes  which 
were  learning  independence.    From  this  time  the  great  cities, 
the  centres  of  civilization,  became  united  in  common  interests, 
and  drew  into  their  influence  the  more  difFused  populations  of 
which  they  thus  became  the  protectors ;  and  London,  Amster- 
dam, and  other  great  commercial  cities,  and  even  Paris,  as- 
sumed, on  other  than  political  grounds,  an  influence  very  unlike 
that  proud  spirit  of  universal  domination  exhibited  of  old  by 
the  few  strongholds  of  military  activity.     Then 
arose  paid  armies,  as  an  expedient  at  first,  and      ^  ^nmea. 
soon  as  a  permanent  institution.     The  innovation  had  an  in- 
dustrial origin,  beginning  at  Venice,  at  the  opening  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  then  extending  by  way  of  Florence  to 
other  states,  and  over  all  Western  Europe,  testifying  to  the 
antipathy  of  the  new  populations  for  military  life,  which  was 
henceforth  consigned  to  a  special  minority,  ever  decreasing  in 
its  proportion  to  the  rest  of  society,  though  actually  more  nu- 
merous in  some  instances  of  modem  warfare.     The  decline  of 
the  old  system  was  hastened  by  the  people  being  thus  with- 
drawn firom  the  military  chiefs  and  placed  under  industrial 
leaders;  and  again,  by  the  discrediting  of  the  charities  ad- 
minist^^d  by  ^e  clergy,  when  better  resources  against  want 
were  opened  by  industry.     These  advantages  were  the  greater 
from  the  workmen  being  few,  and  highly-skilled  workmen  ex- 
tremely few,  in  comparison  with  the  present  time,  and  there- 
fore individually  more  powerful.     We  see  in  this    ^  ...       ,.^ 

.    -1  .1    ^    A  •    J"     X'  r       i-i'  j-x     JPublic  credit. 

penod  even  the  first  mdications  of  public  credit, 
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stituted  a  reading  class  to  whom  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  render  transcription  cheap  and  rapid.     During  the 
scholastic  period^  when  the  universities  became  thronged,  the 
matter  became  one  of  serious  anxiety ;  and  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  multiplication  of  copies  &r  exceeded  anything  that 
the  ancients  could  have  known.    And  when  universal  pergonal 
emancipation  succeeded,  and  industrial  activity  spresid,  and 
increased  ease  multiplied  the  number  of  readers,  and  more 
and  more  written  instruction  was  required  to  supply  to  the 
lowest  classes  the  want  of  the  oral  teaching  which  was  now 
insufficient,  the  concurrence  of  demands,  under  the  aesthetic, 
scientific^  and  philosophical  pressure  of  the  times  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  invention  of  printing.     No  such 
preparation  had  ever  before  been  made  for  the  rise  of  anv  art 
as  now  for  that  of  printing,  while  yet  modem  industrv'  had 
afforded  some  strong  proofs  of  its  aptitude  to  employ  mecha- 
nical methods,  in  the  place  of  human  agents.     Paper  had  been 
invented  centuries,  before, — ^no  doubt  because  it  was  wanted 
for  transcriptions ;  and  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  inqnire 
why  the  art  of  printing  was  so  long  in  coming,  than  to  wonder 
at  its  appearance.     It  was  in  Germany  especially  that  the 
need  of  a  better  method  of  multiplying  booka  was  felt,  duriiig 
the  great  controversies  about  the  nationalization  of  the  deigica 
of  Europe.     And  when  the  method  had  been  found,  there  en- 
sued a  most  important  connection  between  intellectual  pro- 
gress and  the  spread  of  a  new  art,  of  such  industrial  value  that 
the  guardian  powers  of  industry  could  not  but  respect  it  more 
and  more,  and  the  most  obscure  policy  was  compiled  to  tole- 
rate the  firee  circulation  of  books,  and  to  favour  their  produc- 
tion, as  a  source  of  public  wealth.     This  was  first  the  case  in 
Holland,  and  then  everywhere  else,  contributing  to  restrain 
the  retrograde  aspirations  of  the  governments^  instigated  by 
abuses  of  the  press,  such  as  are  mixed  up  with  the  noblest  ser- 
vices, while  the  press  remains  under  the  liabilities  of  our  spi- 
ritual anarchy. — ^Thus  then  it  appears  that  while  all  the  con- 
ditions were  long  preparing  for  these  three  great  inventions, 
there  were  no  technological  difficulties  about  them  whidi  pre- 
vented their  appearance  when  they  were  sought  with  a  perse- 
vering intention.     If  it  be  true  that  they  had  long  existed 
among  Asiatic  nations,  we  have  only  another  proof  that  they 
did  not  originate  the  great  social  changes  of  which  they  were 
the  instruments  and  the  propagators ;  for  they  have  produced 
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no  snch  effects  in  the  East.  In  noticing  them,  I  have  for  once 
quitted  my  principle  of  generality,  in  consideration  of  their 
importance,  and  of  the  erroneous  judgment  usually  pronounced 
upon  them.  I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  pass  over  all  other 
discoveries,  whatever  may  be  their  merit  and  importance^  be- 
cause these  are  enough  for  the  purposes  for  which  I  diverged 
fix>m  my  abstract  djrnamical  analysis.  The  two  great  geogra- 
phical discoveries  of  that  age  belong  by  their  re- 
salts  to  the  next  period ;  but  they  must  be  no-  ^^  ^^ 
ticed  here  on  account  of  their  derivation  from 
the  earlier  part  of  the  movement.  The  expeditions  of  Co- 
lumbus and  of  Vasco  de  Oama  were  certainly  owing  to  the 
disposition  of  modem  industry  to  explore  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  after  the  school  of  Alexandria  had  proved  its  form^  and 
now  that  the  compass  permitted  bolder  enterprises  at  sea,  at 
the  same  time  that  new  fields  for  commercial  activity  were 
wanted.  The  growing  concentration  of  the  temporal  power 
now  permitted  the  necessary  accumulation  of  resources ;  which 
was  not  the  case  eariier,  nor  would  have  been  later  among 
powers  like  the  Italian,  for  instance,  which,  however  eminent 
in  naval  force,  were  occupied  with  struggles  at  home.  If,  as 
is  probable,  hardy  Scandinavian  pirates  really  visited  North 
America  some  centuries  before,  the  fruitlessness  of  their 
enterprise  proves  that  there  was  nothing  fortuitous  in  the 
achievement  when  it  did  take  place,  and  that  the  social  value 
of  such  deeds  depends  on  their  connection  with  contemporary 
civilization.  In  this  case,  the  discovery  of  Columbus  was 
prepaired  for  during  the  fifteenth  century  by  Atlantic  excur- 
sions of  increasing  boldness,  gradually  followed  by  European 
settlements. 

During  the  second  of  our  three  periods,  the  g^  ,  .  , 
Protestant,  we  shall  find  the  positive  and  the  ne-  ^  ^**" 
gative  progression  still  coinciding,  as  before.  The  industrial 
movement  was  obtaining  something  like  regulation,  while  the 
revolutionary  movement  was  becoming  subject  to  a  directly 
critical  philosophy.  The  working  classes  were  no  longer  re- 
garded merely  as  an  auxiliary  force  which  the  temporal  power 
would  be  wise  to  propitiate  by  concessions.  The  advanced 
concentration  of  the  political  power,  favourable  as  it  was  to 
enlargement  of  views,  revealed  to  the  modem  governments, 
whether  royal  or  aristocratic,  the  relation  that  industry  now 
bore  to  the  rest  of  the  political  system.     I  do  not  mean  that 

▼OL.  II.  s 
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the  tiine  was  come  for  rulers  to  take  philosophical  viewB  of 
the  necessary  preponderance  of  industry.  War  was  still  re- 
garded as  the  chief  end  of  government ;  but  it  was  perceiyed 
that  industry  must  be  favoured  as  the  basis  of  military  power. 
And  thus  we  see  that  it  is  no  fancy  of  the  historian,  but  ue- 
cessary  fact,  that  the  two  kinds  of  progress  became  systematic 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  degree. 

Again,  we  find  in  the  positive  as  in  the  negative  case  a  great 
difference  in  the  mode  of  progression,  according  as  it  related 
to  the  central  or  to  the  local  forces  of  the  system ;  whether 
the  temporal  dictatorship  in  the  one  case  resided  in  the  sove^ 
reign  or  in  the  aristocracy ;  and  whether,  in  the  other  casei 
the  chief  industrial  cities  should  preserve  their  independence, 
or  should  give  way  before  wide  national  organization.  In  the 
first  instance,  indeed,  both  the  monarchical  and  the  aristocratic 
polity  required  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  commercial  cities, 
whose  independence  had  once  been  necessary,  but  was  now  ber 
come  obstructive,  through  their  mutual  rivalry.  They  were 
humbled  therefore  without  opposition  from  any  quarter.  But 
they  left  stronger  traces  of  their  original  industrial  constitu- 
tion under  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy  than  under  that  of  roy- 
alty. The  old  urban  privileges  were  more  completely  effaced 
by  the  systematic  action  of  royalty  than  by  the  more  desultory 
action  of  aristocratic  rule.  The  difference  was  felt,  beyond 
the  period,  in  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
methods,  and  in  the  attachment  of  their  respective  advocates. 
The  French,  or  monarchical  system,  issued  in  the  works  which 
distinguished  Colbert's  administration,  and  which  exhibited  a 
regulation  of  industry  which,  considering  the  age,  I  believe  to 
be  the  finest  type  of  administration  that  is  upon  record.  But 
the  tendency  of  monarchy  to  fall  back  upon  aristocracy  pre- 
vented the  method  firom  being  durable;  so  that  it  merely 
yielded  a  temporary  impulse,  and  indicated  what  might  be 
done  under  a  &ture  and  better  grounded  organiaation.  The 
other  method,  which  originated  in  Holland,  but  was  best  exem- 
plified in  England,  began  to  show  its  true  tendencies  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  though  it  had  been  prepared  tar  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Its  chief  advantage  was  the  union  betweeu 
the  industrial  and  the  feudal  elements,  through  the  active  or 
passive  participation  of  the  nobility  in  industrial  operations, 
which  were  thus  ennobled  in  the  popular  view.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  prosperity  of  Venice  had  been  fi>unded  three 
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centimes  before;  and  we  see  in  it  something  that  contrasts 
finely  with  the  stupid  contempt  of  the  French  aristocracy  for 
the  working  classes.     But  the  example  of  Venice  shows  that 
this  method  is  not  {avourable  to  the  prosperity  of  industry^ 
nor,  in  the  long  run^  to  its  organization.     It  aggravates  the 
tendency  to  detail^  and  to  national  exclusiveness ;  and  it  pre- 
serres  the  influence  of  that  element  of  the  feudal  system  which 
dings  the  most  pertinaciously  to  the  old  rigime.    As  for  the 
area  occupied  by  each  method^ — inih  the  exception  of  Prussia^ 
which  offered  an  anomalous  spectacle  of  the  union  of  legal 
Protestantism  with  genuine  monarchy,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  go  into  here, — ^the  connection  of  industry 
with  the  royal  power  took  place  in  Catholic  countries,  and 
with  aristocratic  power  in  Protestant  countries.     The  theo- 
logical spirit  is  equally  adverse  to  industry  in  the  Catholic 
and  in  the  Protestant  form ;  but  the  Protestant  had  the  tem- 
porary advantage  of  encouraging  personal  activity.   The  effect 
was  seen  in  Holland  being  first,  and  England  afterwards,  the 
centre  of  European  industry :  but  the  Protestant  nations  are 
probably  destined  to  pay  the  price  of  their  transient  superi- 
ority by  their  comparative  inaptitude  for  a  genuine  and  exten- 
sive reorganization. 

One  evidence  that  tiie  industrial  movement 
was  becoming  organized  at  this  period  is  the  rise  ^l?^ 
of  the  Colonial  system.  It  is  an  interesting  ^" 
question  whether  colonization  on  the  whole  advanced  or  re- 
tarded the  evolution  of  modem  society.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
opened  a  new  career  to  the  military  spirit  by  land  and  sea,  and 
there  was  a  revival  of  the  religious  spirit,  from  its  suitability 
to  the  less  civilized  populations  abroad ;  and  thus  the  theolo- 
gical and  military  rSgime  was  protracted,  and  the  time  of  re- 
oigaoization  was  set  further  off.  But  again,  the  new  extension 
of  human  relations  improved  the  existing  idea  of  the  final  re- 
generation, by  showing  how  it  was  destined  to  include  the 
whole  human  race,  and  thus  condemning  the  policy,  then  vexy 
common^  of  systematically  destroying  the  races  of  men,  in 
despair  of  incorporating  them.  A^in,  by  the  stimulus  which 
colonization  imparted  to  industry,  its  social  and  politicid  im- 
portance was  so  much  enhanced  that,  on  the  whole,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  general  progress  was  accelerated  by  this  great 
new  European  event, — ^though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  com- 
monly supposed.  It  is  a  true  reznaric  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
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nent  of  the  Scotch  philosophers^  that  some  countries,  which 
by  their  geographical  position^  or  from  other  causes,  have  had 
least  share  in  colonization,  have  benefited  quite  as  much  by  it 
as  the  rest,  and  some  even  more.  The  main  diversity  in  modes 
of  colonization  results  from  its  being  effected  imder  Catholic 
and  monarchical,  or  Protestant  and  aristocratic  rule.  Dutch 
colonization,  with  the  regular  destruction  of  products  that  it 
caused  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  an  example  of  the  last 
mode,  which  encourages  individual  activity  and  rapacity  and 
national  selfishness.  In  the  other  case,  the  enterprise  has 
more  of  a  political  than  an  industrial  diaracter.  If  we  com- 
pare the  colonial  system  of  Spain,  and  even  of  Portugal,  with 
that  of  Holland  and  England,  we  find  in  it,  not  only  a  syste- 
matic concentration.  Catholic  and  monarchical,  of  the  ruling 
power,  but  a  complement  of  the  retrograde  policy  oi^anized 
at  home :  for  it  opened  a  new  sphere  of  personal  advantage  to 
the  priesthood  and  nobility,  and  at  the  same  time  an  outlet  for 
the  restless  activity  which  imperilled  the  system  in  the  mother 
country.  So  that  I  suspect,  as  several  philosophers  have  done, 
that  for  Spain^  at  least,  the  colonial  movement  was  a  social 
retardation. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
Skyery.  entering  my  protest,  together  with  that  of  all 

philosophy,  against  the  rapacity  by  which  the  great  colonizing 
movement  has  been  everywhere  disgraced.  Three  centuries 
after  personal  emancipation  had  been  obtained  in  Europe,  Ca- 
tholicism, in  its  decay,  not  only  sanctioned  but  instigated  tbe 
extermination  of  whole  races,  and  the  institution  of  a  slavery 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  that  which,  in  its  better  days, 
it  had  so  nobly  assisted  to  overthrow.  I  need  not  repeat  my 
condemnation  of  the  disgraceAil  anomaly  of  modem  slavery, 
nor  the  grounds  of  that  condemnation.  As  to  the  reaction  of 
this  monstrous  crime  on  European  civilization,— it  indirectly 
fiEivours  the  retrograde  or  stationary  spirit,  by  preventing  the 
true  philosophical  extension  of  the  generous  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  modem  progress ;  since  their  most  active  defenders 
are  apt  to  find  themselves  checked,  in  the  midst  of  ostentatious 
philanthropic  demonstrations,  by  their  personal  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  most  oppressive  poUcy.  In  this  particular 
respect,  Protestant  nations  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  compari- 
son witli  Catholic;  for,  enfeebled  as  the  power  of  the  priests 
now  isj  it  has  mitigated,  by  a  perpetual  beneficent  intervention, 
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its  own  great  original  offence ;  whereas^  the  I^alized  spiritual 
anarchy  of  Protestantism  leaves  entire  impunity  to  private  op- 
pression, except  that  it  admits  the  inert  restraint  of  a  few 
temporal  rules,  generally  framed  and  always  apj^lied  by  the 
oppressors  themselves.    The  excuse  now  commonly  offered  for 
sUvery,  that  it  promotes  the  civilization  of  the  enslaved  race, 
will  not  stand  a  moment^s  examination,  and  is  of  a  wholly  in- 
jurious tendency  to  the  cause  of  civilization  itself.     K  the 
enslavement  took  place  on  the  spot,  under  circumstances  ana- 
logous to  those  of  ancient  times,  it  is  conceivable  that  benefit 
might  arise  to  both  parties  at  that  stage  of  barbarism :.  but 
when  the  slaves  are  transplanted  to,  as  it  were,  a  subsequent 
age,  the  natural  prc^ression  of  the  people  of  Africa  is  fatally 
interfered  ^th.     It  is  fatally  rash  to  attempt  to  hasten  pro- 
cesses so  slow  and  so  vast,  at  the  risk  of  introducing  uncon- 
trollable calamities,  even  if  the  method  were  as  generous  as  it 
is  odious.     As  it  is,  the  promoters  of  this  disastrous  institu- 
tion must  at  length  accept,  in  their  own  social  retardation  and 
embarrassment,  the  just  punishment  prepared  for  them  by  all 
the  fundamental  laws  of  human  society. 

Our  third  period  extends  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  Huguenots  from  France,  and  the  political  ^^^    * 

triumph  of  the  English  aristocracy,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution.  It  is  the  same  which,  in  the  former  con- 
nection, I  called  the  Deistical  period ;  and  here  again  we  find 
the  positive  and  the  negative  progression  coinciding.  In  the 
last  period  we  saw  that  extending  industry  was  regarded  as 
the  necessary  basis  of  military  superiority,  which  was  still  the 
chief  consideration  with  governments.  But  during  the  period 
we  now  have  to  examine,  a  remarkable  inversion  ^uul  subordi* 
gradually  took  place;  an  inversion  which  must  nation  of  the 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  advance  which  it  is  military  spirit. 
possible  for  society  to  make  during  the  existence  of  the  old 
regime,  and  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  but  by 
entering  upon  a  total  reorganization.  Here  begins  the  last 
phase  of  warfScire, — that  series  of  commercial  wars  in  which, 
at  first  spontaneously  and  then  systematically,  the  military 
spirit  retires  behind  the  industrial,  and  strives  to  retain  its 
place  in  the  social  economy  by  conquering  advantageous 
settlements  for  each  nation,  or  by  destroying  the  resources  of 
foreign  competition.  Lamentable  as  have  been  some  of  the 
conflicts  of  this  kind,  the  policy  must  be  regarded  as  progress, 
inasmuch  as  it  announces  the  decay  of  military  activity,  and 
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the  preponderance  of  mdastry^  which  is  thus  estabHahed,  in  a 
temporal  sense^  as  the  principle  and  the  aim  of  modem  cin- 
lization.  The  change  was  evident  enongh  in  the  strifes  about 
monarchy  and  aristocracy^  and  in  other  features  of  the  second 
period;  bnt  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
subordination  of  military  to  industrial  action  was  decisiTely 
settled  throughout  Western  Europe^ — the  Colonial  system, 
founded  under  the  preceding  phase,  having  been  the  main 
cause  of  this  kind  of  conflict. 

As  to  the  other  points  of  view  of  the  relations 
Indilrt^^  of  industry, — it  advanced  more  rapidly  during 
^'  the  last  period  in  England  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent, because  the  Protestant  spirit,  and  the  dose  connection 
between  the  aristocratic  and  the  mercantile  dasses,  are  &- 
vourable  both  to  the  self-reliance  and  the  sdfishness  which 
have  hitherto  belonged  to  industrial  life ;  whereas,  the  linger- 
ing influence  of  Catholicism  in  continental  countries,  the 
greater  sociality  of  temper  and  maimers,  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  n<^tive  philosophy,  and  the  want  of  affinity 
between  kings  and  the  industrial  classes,  have  wrought  to- 
gether to  leave  the  superiority  to  England.  That  provisional 
superiority  may  be  no  advantage ;  for  it  protracts  the  military 
and  theological  system,  which  is  incorporated  in  their  case 
with  the  industrial;  and  it  tends  to  the  encouragement  of  an 
insatiable  cupidity,  and  the  repression  of  generous  national 
sympathy ;  and  t^us  there  is  a  risk  of  future  retribution  for 
the  provisional  industrial  prosperity  of  England. 

The  interior  organization  of  industry  has  been  largdj 
afiected  by  its  peculiarity  of  o£Pering  interest  and  scope  to  a 
variety  of  minds ;  so  that  the  most  active  and  energetic  men 
have  entered  it  more  and  more  eagerly,  as  it  grew  in  social 
importance,  while  military  life  became  the  reAige  of  men  of 
inferior  ability  or  perseverance, — especially  among  the  lower 
classes.  The  flood  of  cupidity  which  desolated  fVance  when 
Law^s  scheme  was  afloat  proved  that  it  was  from  no  intellec- 
tual and  moral  superiority  that  the  proud  upper  dasses  de- 
spised industrial  life,  but  only  from  an  aversion  to  work.  The 
spectacle  was  not  so  openly  shameful  in  Protestant  countries, 
though  the  same  temper  might  exist.  The  alliance  between 
aristocracy  and.  industry  must  disguise  the  alienation  of  spirit : 
but  not  the  less  was  the  energy  of  the  national  mlbd  invest^ 
ing  itself  in  industry,  and  its  indolence,  incapacity,  and  pride 
in  war.    Another  interior  dement  of  progress  was  the  expan- 
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sion  of  the  system  of  public  credit,  which  began,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  Italian  and  Hanse  towns,  but  which  could  not 
fulfil  its  function  completely  till  industrial  interests  had  be- 
come incorporated, — ^fost  as  a  means  and  then  as  an  end, — 
with  the  whole  European  polity.  Its  most  decisive  extension 
was  when,  out  of  the  great  financial  companies,  arose  the  class 
of  bankers,  to  be  the  head  of  the  industrial  interest,  through 
the  superior  generality  of  their  habitual  views :  and  from  the 
moment  when  they  became  actually  a  part  of  the  commercial 
body,  instead  of  being  outside  of  it  as  at  first,  they  formed  a 
bond  between  all  the  other  parts,  which  aided  their  organi- 
zation. At  this  time,  again,  genuine  rdations  b^an  to  be 
established  between  science  and  industry.  The  opposite  ele- 
ments, the  abstract  and  the  practical,  had  long  been  approxi- 
mating, and  Colbert  had  shown  the  power  of  their  junction. 
But  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  showed  what 
they  could  do  by  their  union.  Before,  there  had  been  scarcely 
any  arts,  but  navigation  and  medicine,  in  which  any  great 
scientific  progress  had  been  made :  now  it  was  not  only  the 
whole  system  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  arts,  but  the 
more  complex  and  imperfect  physical  and  chemical  arts,  that 
rapidly  advanced.  And  now  arose  in  consequence  that  re- 
markable intermediate  class,  small  but  rapidly  augmenting, 
of  engineers,  whose  business  it  is,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
former  volume,  to  regulate  the  relations  of  science  and  in- 
dustry. Their  action  in  England  and  France  has  been  cha- 
racteristic of  the  social  and  political  differences  of  the  two 
countries : — ^the  English  showing  the  wonderful  resources  of 
free  private  instinct,  backed  by  voluntary  associations;  and 
the  French  preparing  the  way  for  a  genuine  final  reorgani- 
zation of  labour  of  every  kind.  Again ;  during  this  period, 
modem  industry  began  to  manifest  its  philosophical  charac- 
ter,— ^till  then  discernible  only  by  careftd  historical  analysis. 
The  time  was  come  for  it  to  appear  as  the  systematic  action 
of  Man  upon  the  external  world,  guided  by  the  knowledge  of 
natural  laws.  The  two  great  inventions,  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  balloon,  spread  the  true  conception, — the  one  by  its 
actual  operation,  and  the  other  by  the  bold  but  fairly-grounded 
hopes  which  it  awakened.  If  theology  had  before  disclosed 
its  anti-industrial  tendencies,  industry  now  clearly  revealed 
its  anti-theological  character.  Under  polytheism,  the  anta- 
gonism between  the  supposed  divine  order  of  the  universe  and 
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Man's  power  to  interfere  with  that  economy  for  his  own  ad- 
yantage^  could  be  evaded :  but  monotheism  placed  the  ques- 
tion in  the  front  rank  by  its  hypothesis  of  providential  optim- 
ism. The  admirable  organization  of  Catholicism  deferred  the 
settlement  of  the  question  by  avoiding  collision  with  industry  as 
long  as  possible ;  but  when  the  theological  system  was  in  de- 
cay, and  industry  was  rising  from  day  to  day,  the  final  conflict 
could  not  but  be  destructive  to  the  religious  view.  That  view 
had  become  totally  incompatible  with  the  extension  of  Man's 
action  upon  nature :  and  thus  was  the  industrial  element 
brought  into  radical  and  permanent  hostility  to  the  theolo- 
gical and  military  powers,  under  whose  shadow  it  had  grown 
up.  And  thus  was  the  most  popular  mental  action  of  all 
brought  into  alliance  with  the  other  forces  which  weie  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction  of  the  theological  philosophy. 

We  have  now  traced  the  industrial  movement  through  its 
three  periods; — its  spontaneous  rise,  under  Cathotic  and  feu- 
dal guardianship, — ^its  systematic  encouragement  by  govern- 
ments, as  a  means  of  political  supremacy, — and  its  establish- 
ment as  a  permanent  end  of  European  policy^  with  the  sub- 
jection of  war  to  its  service.  It  is  evident  that  nothing 
remains  to  be  looked  for  but  the  advent  of  a  corresponding 
political  system ;  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  survey  the  intellectual 
"^^^^  movement,  lerthetic,  «a«.tific,  and  philoeophical, 

which  was  gomg  on  at  the  same  time.  This  re- 
view may  be  very  brief  in  comparison  with  that  which  we 
have  just  concluded,  for  the  intellectual  evolution  is  less  com- 
plex than  the  industrial,  less  subject  to  historical  misrepre- 
sentation, and  less  important  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
modem  society,  being  restricted  to  a  small  class,  and  capable 
of  a  merely  modifying  action  thus  far,  however  active  and 
eminent  its  operation  is  destined  to  be  at  a  future  time.  It 
is  not  compatible  with  my  object  to  notice  any  but  the  social 
properties  of  the  three  intellectual  elements ;  and  I  shall  not 
therefore  enter  on  the  special  history  of  any  of  them,  but 
merely  sketch  their  rise,  character,  and  development, — ^be- 
ginning with  the  aesthetic. 

The  function  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  is  to 
^el<ri^t°    aflford  an  ideal  and  sympathetic  representation  of 

human  sentiment, — personal,  domestic,  and  so- 
cial ;  and  their  condition  therefore  can  never  be  any  sufficient 
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teat  of  the  corresponding  civilization.  This  is  the  only  ele- 
ment of  those  which  I  have  to  consider  in  this  chapter  that  is 
common  to  the  milita^  and  theological,  and  the  industrial 
and  positive  systems.  The  hest  way  therefore  of  ascertaining 
its  state  at  any  particular  time  is,  not  by  regarding  it  by  itself^ 
but  by  looking  at  those  characteristics  of  modem  civilization 
with  which  it  is  incorporated,  to  ascertain  its  share  in  them, 
and  observe  what  new  properties  it  may  have  disclosed.  Con- 
sidering the  strong  human  interests  which  abounded  in  the 
mediseval  period,  it  is  evident  that  the  Fine  Arts  must  have 
been  favoured  by  it.  The  sense  of  personal  independence  was 
then  energetic ;  domestic  life  had  a  strength  and  beauty  in  it 
unknown  in  ancient  times;  and  the  defensive  wars  of  the 
period  stimulated  social  activity.  The  Catholic  and  feudal 
system  was  undoubtedly  more  favourable  to  the  Fine  Arts 
than  any  preceding  regime,  if  only  it  had  had  more  stability. 
The  cathedrals,  which  were  in  fact  museums  of  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  were  one  evidence  of  this; 
and  another  was  the  oiganization  which  permitted  an  un- 
equalled encouragement  of  individual  genius.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vague,  abstract,  inflexible  character  of  mono- 
theistic articles  of  belief  was  incompatible  with  aesthetic  de- 
velopment ;  and  it  was  the  social  condition  of  the  period,  and 
not  its  philosophy,  that  was  favourable  to  the  Fine  Arts;  the 
case  being  an  inversion  of  the  polytheistic,  in  which  it  was 
the  doctrine,  and  not  the  corresponding  regime,  that  so  largely 
developed  aesthetic  genius.  Under  the  feudal  encouragement 
of  that  order  of  genius,  we  see  it  assuming  the  form  of  an 
ideal  faith  in  the  old  polytheism,  Greek,  Soman,  Scandina- 
vian, or  Arab.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  here  find  the  cause 
of  the  supposed  opposition  to  the  Fine  Arts  and  decline  of 
their  influence,  which  may  well  be  ascribed  to  the  neutralizing 
effect  of  this  logical  inconsistency.  Depending  thus  on  socifd 
influences  in  that  age,  the  aesthetic  action  must  begin  to  show 
itself  as  soon  as  the  Catholic  and  feudal  constitution  was  su£S- 
ciently  mature ;  and  its  opening  period  is  marked  by  the  in- 
stitution of  chivalry,  while  its  main  development  was  occa- 
sioned, for  two  centuries  onward,  by  the  Crusades,  in  which  the 
whole  moral  energy  of  Europe  was  concentrated.  All  histo- 
rical testimony  agrees  in  asserting  the  extreme  eagerness  of  all 
the  classes  of  European  society  for  that  kind  of  mental  action^ 
which  suited  all  capacities,  affording  excitement  for  the  feeble 
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in  intellect^  and  diversion  for  the  strong.  And  this  was  hapl 
pening  in  the  age  which  modems  have  thought  proper  to  cal 
dark^  and  in  the  two  countries,  England  and  France,  where 
the  system  of  that  age  eidsted  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The 
admiration  excited  by  the  Fine  Arts,  then  and  there,  was  far 
more  energetic  and  universal  than  any  ardour  felt  by  some  few 
ancient  peoples  for  the  works  of  their  time.  Italy  was  soon 
to  eclipse  every  other  country ;  but  we  have  Dante's  assurance 
that  the  Italian  inspiration  was  derived  from  southern  France, 
where  the  feudal  system  was  stronger  and  the  Catholic  feebler 
than  in  Italy. 

We  mnst  remember  the  delay  and  difficulty  that  were  occa- 
moned  by  the  state  of  language  in  that  age.  There  might  be 
little  apparent  result  from  this  long  stage  of  preparation  for 
the  full  development  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  but  it  was  not  tiie  less 
true  that  earnest  labour,  and  much  power  of  an  sesthetic  kind, 
were  absorbed  by  this  task.  Languages,  and  especially  mo- 
dem languages,  are  the  result  of  a  slow  popular  elabcnratioii, 
in  which  the  corresponding  civilisation  is  reflected :  but  the 
work  must  be  taken  up  and  carried  out  by  the  higher  order  of 
intellect ;  and  the  sesthetic  order  particularly, — ^both  because 
it  is  the  most  naturally  active,  and  because  it  is  concerned 
with  expression,  and  therefore,  in  an  eminent  degree  with  lan- 
guage. This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  thing  to  be 
done  is  not  to  create  an  original  language,  but  to  transform 
an  existing  one,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  new  social 
state.  The  sesthetic  faculties  having  to  represent,  in  the 
strength  of  nature,  the  ideas  and  fedings  inherent  in  actual 
common  life,  could  never  speak  a  dead  or  a  foreign  language, 
except  by  artificial  habit ;  and  we  see  how  they  must  have 
been  occupied,  long  and  sedulously,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
aiding  and  directing  the  spontaneous  formation  of  the  modem 
languages,  though  it  is  the  fashion  to  suppose  them  lying  idle 
at  the  very  time  that  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
great  social  monuments  of  European  civilization.  It  was 
poetry  chiefly  that  was  thus  kept  back,  and  music,  in  an  ac* 
cessory  way ;  but  the  other  three  arts  were  more  or  less  hin- 
dered, through  their  connection  with  the  chief  and  most  uni- 
versal. 

inteUectuia  The  chief  feature  of  the  intellect  of  that  age 

Originalitj.  is  its  originality  and  popular  character,  testifying 
to  its  being  derived  fixmi  the  corresponding  social  state.  Amidst 
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ail  the  reproaches  about  the  abandonment  of  ancient  works^  we 
well  know  that  the  reading  class  of  that  time^  who  spoke  Latin^ 
most  have  read  the  Latin  authors  very  diligently.  But  there 
was  a  growing  feeling  of  the  incompatibility  between  the  ris- 
ing sesthetical  spirit  and  an  exclusive  admiration  of  works  that 
related  to  a  state  of  society  now  extinct.  Besides  this^  it  was 
insisted  by  Catholicism  that  the  new  social  state  was  better 
than  the  old^  insomuch  that  when  the  so-called  restoration  of 
letters  took  place^  and  the  works  of  the  ancients  were  brought 
up  again^  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  reaction  against  the  Ca- 
tholic spirit  which  set  in  when  it  ceased  to  be  progressive. 
Meantime^  the  spontaneous  character  of  the  new  development 
required  its  perfect  separation  from  one  which  belonged  to  a 
wholly  different  social  state.  For  instance^  Italy  imitated  the 
old  Boman  monuments;  and  therefore^  while  superior  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  other  branches  of  the  fme  arts,  she 
fell  behind  in  architecture^  because  Catholicism  and  feudalism 
were  erecting  edifices  more  adapted  to  the  civilization  which 
they  were  thus  to  immortalize  in  the  memory  of  mankind. 
We  find  the  same  originality  in  every  branch  of  the  arts.  In 
poetry  especially  we  find  it  in  its  expression  of  the  manners  of 
chivalry ;  and  again  in  its  disclosures  of  the  new  importance 
of  domestic  life  in  the  scheme  of  modem  existence.  A  new 
order  of  compositions  hence  arose^  such  as  the  ancients  could 
not  have  conceived  of,  because  it  relates  to  that  private  life 
of  which  they  knew  so  little,  and  treats  of  public  life  only 
in  so  far  as  it  reacts  upon  the  private.  This  order  of  works, 
since  so  expanded  as  to  have  become  the  exponent  of  modem 
civilization,  must  be  referred  to  the  age  under  our  notice; 
though  a  servile  admiration  of  ancient  literature  has  caused 
too  great  a  neglect  of  the  first  works  in  what  is  significantly 
called  the  vulgar  tongue, — a  term  which,  however  inappro- 
priate now,  I  accept  as  historically  true. 

We  have  here  found  the  origin  of  the  aesthetic  development 
of  modem  society :  but  it  is  not  possible  to  dwell  upon  it  to 
any  purpose.  Not  only  must  the  social  state  be  very  marked, 
but  it  must  also  be  permanent,  to  favour  the  effect  of  the  fine 
arts ;  because  that  effect  requires  a  close  and  established  har- 
mony of  ideas  and  feelings  between  the  interpreter  and  the 
spectator.  These  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  antiquity ;  but 
they  have  never  been  so  since,  in  any  adequate  degree,  nor  can 
be  till  we  attain  a  fully  positive  state.     It  is  because  the  in- 
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tervening  period  has  been  a  tnmsitioii  stage^  that  the  pemuu 
nent  results  of  the  aesthetic  movement  have  been  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  enei^  of  its  rise.  The  anomaly  is  not  ex- 
plained by  any  suppositions  of  the  decay  of  the  aesthetic  fa- 
culties in  Man,  nor  by  any  complaints  of  his  devotion  to  the 
works  of  antiquity :  but  it  is  explained  by  the  instability  of 
Man's  social  condition,  which  has  been  undergoing  successiTe 
transitions,  such  as  could  not  but  neutralize  the  neoessaiT  uni- 
versality of  art, — strong,  and  original,  and  popular  as  was  its 
first  evolution  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Each  social  phase  was 
dissolved  before  its  spirit  had  penetrated  the  general  mind 
and  heart,  so  as  to  make  it  an  immortal  theme  for  the  poet  or 
the  artist.  The  spirit  of  the  Crusades,  for  instance,  favour- 
able to  the  loftiest  poetry,  was  lost  before  the  modem  lan- 
guages were  formed  which  should  have  idealized  them  for 
ever :  whereas  every  social  condition  among  the  ancients  was 
so  durable  that,  from  age  to  age.  Art  found  the  popular  pas- 
sions and  affections  identical  with  those  which  it  had  to  refer 
to  a  yet  remoter  time.  The  fine  arts  will  never  recover  their 
fiill  social  efficacy  till  a  perfect  reorganization  places  Man  onoe 
more  in  a  condition  of  social  stability. 

Taking  the  Middle  Ages,  as  hitherto,  as  com- 
to  Bid^try       preheudmg  the  nine  centuries  between  the  fifth 

and  the  fourteenth,  we  shall  find  the  condition 
of  the  fine  arts  during  that  period  to  correspond  with  the  con- 
temporary condition  of  industry.  When  serfage  succeeded  to 
slavery,  the  new  social  state  afforded  materials  for  a  beginning 
in  art,  and  an  excitement  of  its  &culties :  when  the  town  po- 
pulations were  personally  emancipated,  art  was  occupied  in 
the  preparation  of  the  modem  languages :  and  when  the  in- 
dustrial policy  of  towns  was  originated,  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation finally  freed,  the  arts  obtained  a  direct  development, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  corresponding  civilization.  The 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  occurring  about  the  middle  of  the 
period,  may  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the  effectual  stimulation 
of  the  elements  of  modern  civilization.  We  have  seen  what 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  nascent  art  of  the  period;  and 
we  have  now  to  learn  what  were  its  characteristics,  and  what 
its  relation  to  the  pre-existing  powers,  from  the  bq^nning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  onwards ;  in  other  words,  to  obserre 

the  influence  of  industrial  civilization  on  Catholic  and  feudal 
Art. 
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The  first  influence  was  in  awakening  mental  activity^  and 
in  affording  ease  and  security^  without  which  Art  could  be 
neither  understood  nor  enjoyed.  Mental  stimulus  is  first  af- 
forded by  gross  and  urgent  wants;  and  no  great  enjojrment 
can  attend  that  sort  of  activity :  and^  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  of  mental  operations^  the  exercise  of  the  scientific  and 
philosophical  faculties  is  attended  with  fatigue^  which  soon 
becomes  insupportable,  except  in  rare  cases  of  organizations 
peculiarly  fitted  for  abstract  contemplation.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  we  find  the  exercise  of  the  aesthetic  faculties, 
affording  the  pleasure  of  moderate  activity  and  of  an  agreeable 
mingling  of  thought  and  emotion,  such  as  the  generality  of 
men  are  enable  of  enjoying.  Thus  it  appears  that  Art  affords 
a  suitable  transition  from  the  active  to  the  speculative  life. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  relation  of  the  arts  to  practical 
life  became  closer  in  proportion  to  the  substitution  of  the  in- 
dustrial for  military  pursuit.  Wbile  slavery  and  war  made  up 
the  social  economy,  it  is  clear  that  the  fine  arts  could  not  be 
popular,  nor  indeed  enjoyed  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
highest  class  of  firee  men, — except  in  a  partial  and  circum- 
scribed way,  in  a  portion  of  Greece.  Everywhere  else  the  po- 
pular recreation  consisted  in  bloody  sports,  in  imitation  of 
their  favourite  mode  of  activity.  When  Industry  became  a 
true  social  element,  the  Catholic  and  feudal  manners,  pene- 
trating the  whole  of  society,  prepared  its  humblest  households 
for  more  or  less  enjoyment  of  Art,  which  from  that  time  for- 
ward was  destined  to  spread  among  the  multitude,  and  become 
also  a  social  elementj^  which  it  had  never  been,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  in  ancient  times.  In  its  inverse  action,  it  counter- 
acted the  lamentable  restriction,  mental  and  moral,  which  is 
the  attendant  danger  of  industrial  activity.  Esthetic  educa^ 
tion  thus  begins  what  scientific  and  philosophical  education 
must  finally  achieve ;  so  as  to  furnish  a  means  of  filling  up  the 
chasm  which  is  provisionally  occasioned  by  the  disuse  of  re- 
ligious observances, — ^highly  needful  formerly  as  intellectual 
relaxation  firom  industrial  labour.  Throughout  Europe,  the 
sesthetic  movement  followed  close  upon  the  industrial,  tem- 
pering its  dangers  by  inciting  a  more  general  and  disinterested 
mental  activity  than  was  required  by  daily  tasks,  and  awaken- 
ing the  benevolent  affections  by  means  of  enjoyments  which 
were  vivid  in  proportion  as  they  were  unanimous.  In  indivi- 
dual casesj  too  exclusive  a  devotion  to  the  fine  arts  may  have 
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occasioned  mental  and  moral  deterioration ;  but  in  a  general 
way,  they  have  prerented  too  strong  a  preponderance  of  the 
material  life,  and  have  sustained  a  d^ree  of  speculative  ardour 
which  will  hereafter  be  instrumentdi  to  the  highest  objects. 
In  a  more  special  way,  we  may  regard  the  development  of  the 
fine  arts  as  being  connected  with  the  technical  improvement 
of  industrial  operations,  which  can  never  be  perfected  among 
nations  untrained  to  the  pursuit  of  ideal  perfection.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  numerous  arts  relating 
to  external  form,  and  thus  connected  with  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  even  painting,  through  so  long  a  gradation  of  minute 
diflerences  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  artistical  and  the  industrial.  *The  technical  su- 
periority of  populations  femiliar  with  art  is  so  evident,  that  it 
IS  the  ground  of  the  eflbrts  of  modem  governments  to  propa- 
gate esthetic  education  as  a  security  for  industrial  saooess 
amidst  the  commercial  competition  of  the  European  nations. 

Notwithstanding  its  natural  advantages,  Art 
to^orALrt***^  could  be  only  negative  in  its  character  and  inde- 
cisive in  its  influence,  during  the  critical  period 
of  the  last  five  centuries.  If  it  took  for  its  subject  the  ancient 
faith  and  manners  which  alone  had  comprehended  universal 
ideas  and  sympathies, — ^the  Catholic  faith  was  dying  out,  and 
the  feudal  manners  were  disappearing  before  pacific  pursuits. 
Art  could  not  grow  up  and  expand  on  elements  which  were 
dissolving  day  by  day.  And  the  elements  which  were  growing 
up  had  not  yet  so  taken  possession  of  the  general  mind  as  to 
afford  material  for  Art.  Such  strength  as  it  had,  passed  into 
natural  alliance  with  the  temporal  power,  and  took  form  in 
different  coimtries  according  as  that  power  was  monarchical  or 
aristocratic.  It  was  thus  spread  over  all  western  Eorope, 
though  in  unequal  force  in  different  countries.  Though  Art 
has  been  accused  of  engendering  national  antipathies,  from 
its  implication  with  the  proper  development  of  each  nation,  it 
has  certainly  wrought  more  strongly  in  the  contrary  direction, 
reconciling  the  nations  through  the  universal  and  admiring 
interest  excited  bv  masterly  works  of  art  towards  the  people 
which  produced  them.  Each  one  of  the  fine  arts  has  its  own 
proper  mode  of  exciting  the  universal  sympathy  of  Europe; 
and  of  stimulating  and  aiding  mutual  commumcation.  The 
most  general  and  effectual  influence  of  this  kind  belongs  to 
Poetry,  because  it  has  induced  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
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in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  incitement.  Science  and 
philosophy  had  little  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  modem 
languages ;  and^  from  the  generality  and  abstract  character  of 
their  subjects,  they  have  stood  in  no  great  need  of  them  since ; 
80  that  the  aesthetic  element  has  been  mainly  concerned  both 
in  their  formation  and  their  propagation. 

As  to  its  course,  historicidly  regarded,  the  aesthetic  moTC- 
ment  was,  like  the  industrial,  first  spontaneous,  then  syste^ 
matic,  and  finally  established  as  an  end  (as  fiur  as  it  went) 
of  the  modem  polity.  In  the  first  case,  all  the  fine  arts  shared 
in  the  movement,  more  or  less,  and  it  extended  over  the 
countries  of  Europe;  but  it  was  Poetry  only,  and  in  Italy 
alone,  that  produced  characteristic  and  imperishable  works, — 
those  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Here  we  see  Italy  preceding, 
as  in'  other  respects,  the  rest  of  Europe  by  two  centuries.  The 
first  impulse  was  certainly  original,  for  Dante's  poem  was  not 
on  the  instant  responded  to  if  the  sympathies  which  it  was 
fitted  to  excite :  but  the  unanimous  admiration  of  Europe 
which  presently  followed  testified  to  the  agreement  between 
this  great  work  and  the  corresponding  state  of  civilized  popu- 
lations :  and  not  the  less  for  the  tardy  justice  being  enjoyed 
by  the  poefs  successors,  Petrarch  being  in  reality  crowned  as 
the  representative  of  Dante,  and  not  as  the  author  of  Latin 
poetry,  by  which  only  he  was  then  known,  and  which  is  justly 
foi^gotten  at  this  day.  The'characteristics  of  the  age  appear 
in  Dante's  poem,  especially  in  the  critical  tendency,  guided  by 
metaphysics  highly  un&vourable  to  the  Catholic  spirit.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  work  contains  severe  attacks  upon  the  popes 
and  the  dei^ :  its  whole  conception  is  in  a  manner  sacrile- 
gious, usurping  as  it  does  the  power  of  apotheosis  and  dam- 
nation, in  a  way  which  would  have  been  out  of  the  question 
during  the  full  ascendancy  of  Catholicism,  two  centuries  ear- 
lier. The  temporal  antagonism  of  the  movement  is  less 
marked,  because  it  could  not,  as  yet,  be  direct ;  but  it  appears 
indirecdy  in  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  founding  a  personal 
reputation,  independent  of  hereditary  superiority,  and  very 
soon  in  rivalship  with  it. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  this  period  that   -o^^^, 
that  action  took  place  which  has  been  oommonlv   ^J2Se^^ 
called  the  regeneration  of  the  fine  arts,  but  which 
was  in  fact  a  kind  of  retrc^ression,  its  spirit  being  a  servile 
and  exclusive  admiration  c^  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity. 
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vhich  were  the  expression  of  a  totally  diflferent  state  of  sodety. 
Its  full  inflaence  was  not  felt  till  a  later  time;  but  I  note  its 
origin  in  the  season  under  our  notice,  because  we  must  attri- 
bute to  it  that  neutralizing  influence  which  blighted  the  pro- 
mise of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  rendered  the  next  age  so 
lamentable  a  contrast  to  it.  Much  of  the  evil  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  religious  controversies  of  the  times ;  but  much 
more  is  attributable  to  the  passion  for  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
ductions, under  whose  prevalence  the  originality  and  popular 
quality  which  are  the  most  valuable  of  aesthetic  attributes^ 
languished  more  and  more.  The  edifices  of  this  period,  though 
improved  in  technical  execution,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  cathedrab  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the  same  time  ire 
must  remember  that  this  imitation  of  ancient  Art  could  be  no 
more  than  a  secondary  symptom,  and  not  an  occasion  of  the 
vague  and  indecisive  aspect  of  modem  Art,  which  we  hare 
seen  to  be  owing  to  the  critical  character  of  the  corresponding 
social  state.  The  ancient  works  had  never  been  really  for- 
gotten: they  did  not  interfere  with  the  first  rise  of  modem 
Art ;  and  their  now  coming  up  again  was  a  sign  of  the  decom- 
position which  was  proceeding,  and  also  a  means,  howerer 
miperfect  and  merely  provisional,  of  filling  the  gap  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Art,  left  between  the  expiration  of  the  old  public  sym- 
pathy and  the  growth  of  the  new,  under  a  positive  organiza- 
tion. Finding  no  existing  sociaUty  adequate  to  its  objects, 
Art  availed  itself  of  the  ancient  kind,  as  it  could  be  known 
ideally  and  firom  the  monuments  which  remained ;  and  this 
was  the  abstract  medium  with  which  the  heterogeneous  im- 
pressions of  the  existing  environment  were  united,  with  more 
or  less  success.  Inadequate  and  dangerous  as  was  this  me- 
thod, it  was  the  only  one  then  possible,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  total  anarchy  in  art.  We  find  accordingly  not  onlj 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  but  the  great  Dante  himself,  earnestly 
and  constantly  recommending  the  diligent  study  of  antiquity 
as  the  basis  of  Art;  advice  which  was  erroneous  only  so  far 
as  that  it  set  up  as  an  absolute  principle  what  was  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  The  necessity  itself  enhances  our  admiration 
of  masterpieces  produced  under  such  shackles  and  with  such 
imperfect  means ;  and  it  certainly  testifies  to  a  growth  rather 
than  a  decay  of  the  sesthetic  faculties  in  Man.  The  provisional 
system  which  impaired  the  preceding  movement  suspended  the 
development  of  Art  during  the  next.    With  the  originality  of 
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the  preceding  age  Art  lost  its  popular  quality:  and  then  a 
public  had  to  be  trained  for  the  factitious  art  which  was  to 
have  a  provisional  reign;  and  that  public  must  consist  of  pri- 
vii^ed  classes^  placed  by  an  elaborate  education  at  the  same 
point  of  view  with  the  artists^  in  order  to  secure  that  commu- 
nity of  feeling  which  must  exist  between  the  interpreter  and 
the  spectator.  In  a  normal  condition  of  art  the  harmony  ex- 
ists naturally,  because  the  same  medium  pervades  all  minds : 
but  in  that  provisional  season  a  long  preparation  was  neces- 
sary;  and  it  was  only  when  that  preparation  had  gone  on  long 
enough  to  prepare  a  special  public,  destined  to  enlargement 
by  means  of  an  education  founded  on  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages^  that  the  sesthetic  movement  could  resume  its  sus- 
pended course,  and  gradually  produce  the  universal  movement 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe.  This  provisional  facti- 
tious system  involved  all  the  fine  arts,  but  in  unequal  degrees. 
Its  most  direct  and  powerful  influence  was  upon  the  leading 
art.  Poetry.  Sculpture  and  architectiu^  were  more  aflTected 
by  it  than  painting :  and  music  sufiered  least  of  all,  being  no 
otherwise  involved  than  through  its  connection  with  poetry. 

Arriving  at  the  second  period, — that  of  systematic  encou- 
ragement of  art, — ^we  see  at  once  the  advantage  that  Art  had 
over  science  in  the  same  stage,  inasmuch  as  it  excited  no  po- 
htical  uneasiness  among  rulers,  while  it  inspired 
much  more  vivid  and  general  sympathy.     The   ^^^^^ 
popes,  who  were  by  that  time  merely   Italian 
princes,  paid  little  honour  to  science,  but  were  the  most  zea- 
lous patrons  of  the  arts,  which  their  habits  and  education 
disposed  them  to  appreciate.   It  was  however  more  as  a  means 
of  influence  and  popularity,  than  from  taste,  that  monarchs  in 
general  bestowed  this  encouragement;  and  there  could  not  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  social  power  which  Art  was  acquiring 
among  modem  populations. 

Of  the  two  forms  of  political  rule,  the  monarchical  and 
Catholic  was  more  favourable  to  Art  than  the  aristocratic  and 
Protestant.  The  more  elevated  and  central  authority  must  be 
the  most  propitious  to  an  element  which,  like  the  sesthetic, 
requires  and  occasions  a  broad,  equable,  social  sympathy ;  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  academies  of  poetry  and  the  arts  rose 
up  in  monarchical  states,  and  incorporated  Art  with  modem 
polity.  In  the  other  case  the  local  distribution  of  political 
power  caused  the  arts  to  be  confided  to  the  irksome  and  pre- 
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carious  resource  of  private  patronage,  among  nations  whose 
aesthetic  tendencies  were  already  checked  by  Protestantism; 
and  thus,  but  for  the  transient  triumph  of  Elizabeth,  and  yet 
more  of  Cromwell,  over  the  national  aristocracy,  we  should 
probably  not  have  had  the  genius  of  Shakspere  and  Milton  to 
plead  in  disproof  of  the  supposed  deterioration  of  the  esthetic 
faculties  in  modem  times.  There  is  some  set-off  against  the 
unfavourable  influences  in  the  latter  case  in  the  superior  ori- 
ginality which  can  work  its  way  through  by  dint  of  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  social  effect,  which  we  have  here  to  consider, 
is  unquestionably  superior  where  the  greatest  aid  is  given  to 
the  propagation  of  Art  among  the  people,  and  the  training  of 
minds  in  order  to  a  fiiture  reorganization.  We  must  refer  to 
this  political  distinction  the  peculiarities  of  the  dramatic  art, 
and  especially  in  England.  It  was  not  till  now  that  the  Une 
was  drawn  between  public  and  private  life  in  dramatic  repre- 
sentation ;  for  in  the  Greek  drama,  notwithstanding  the  chorus, 
there  was  nothing  that  related  to  polity,  except  the  station  of 
the  families  whose  passions  and  adventures  were  exhibited. 
This  was  inevitable  among  a  people  who  could  conceive  of  no 
social  state  but  their  own.  Modem  tragedy  however  has  a 
mote  decided  historical  character,  exhibiting  former  modes 
of  social  life;  and  its  rise  had  a  difierent  aspect,  according 
as  it  represented  ancient  or  mediaeval  society.  The  monar- 
chical authority  in  France  recoiled  from  the  remembrance  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  royalty  was  so  weak  and  aristocracy 
so  strong;  and  it  delighted  in  the  revival  of  the  great  scenes 
of  antiquity.  Hence  Comeille's  immortal  idealization  of  the 
chief  phases  of  Roman  society.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  feudal  system  was  much  less  impaired,  the  moet 
general  sympathies  favoured  the  remembrances  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  and  Shakspere's  representations  of  them  were  popular 
accordingly.  The  isolation  which  distinguished  the  English 
polity  more  and  more  aided  this  result,  and  rendered  the  choice 
of  national  subjects  almost  exclusive.  In  Spain,  under  roval 
and  Catholic  ascendancy,  we  see  that  dramatic  art  was  very 
like  the  English,  and  even  further  from  imitation  of  the  an- 
cients; but  in  that  case  peculiar  predilections  existed  in  fa- 
vour of  mediaeval  traditions,  through  the  dose  connection  of 
Catholicism  with  the  corresponding  polity.  If  the  Catholic 
spirit  had  been  equally  strong  among  nations  which  escaped 
Protestantism,  it  would  have  saved  them,  in  like  manner,  from 
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their  recanenoe  to  antiquity  in  matters  of  Art^  which  was  al- 
ways a  token  of  the  instinct  of  religious  emancipation.    Thus 
the  Catholic  instigation  wrought  in  Spain  as  the  feudal  did 
in  England ;  only  more  strongly ;  because  there  was  Protes- 
tantifrm  to  encounter  in  England^  with  its  unfavourableness  to 
Art  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  thus  much  to  indi- 
cate how  a  sound  theory  of  social  progress  may  throw  light  on 
the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  Art.     I  must  add 
that  this  diversity  affects  only  the  representation  of  public  life ; 
whereas,  those  compositions  which  delineate  private  life  could 
relate  only  to  modem  civilization.     Thus^  this  class  of  works^ 
epic  or  diiimatic^  must  manifest  a  more  complete  originality^ 
and  obtain  a  more  real  and  extensive  popularity, — ^pubUc  life 
bearing  too  small  a  proportion  to  private  to  afford  a  clear  and 
itable  basis  to  Art.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  Cervantes  and 
Motiere  were  always,  as  now,  almost  equally  popular  among 
Tarious  European  nations,  while  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for 
Shakspere  and  Comeille  to  be  admired  by  the  same  people. 
No  great  genius  has  endeavoured  to  produce  any  dramatic 
delineation  of  public  life ;  and  the  epics  which  have  been  at- 
tempted have  only  proved  the  impossibility  of  success.     The 
marvellous  poem  of  Ariosto  relates  much  more,  in  fad;,  to 
private  than  to  public  life ;  and  as  for  Tasso's  epic,  it  would 
be  enough  to  point  out  its  coincidence  with  the  universal  suc- 
cess of  a  composition  designed  to  efface,  by  means  of  irresis- 
tible ridicule,  the  last  popular  remembrance  of  the  same  chi- 
valry which  Tasso  embalmed  in  glory.    The  time  was  evidently 
past  for  the  full  success  of  such  subjects,  though  they  were  the 
finest  that  modem  civilization  could  offer ;  whereas,  the  poems 
of  Homer  were  as  acceptable  as  ever  in  Greece  after  ten 
centuries^  the  popular  sympathies  being  still  attached  to  the 
^^'^iggl^  of  their  country  against  Asia.    We  see  the  same 
contrast  in  the  case  of  Milton,  who  strove  to  idealize  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
extinguished  in  the  most  adranoed  minds  around  him.    These 
immortal  efforts  did  not  achieve  an  sesthetic  result  incompa- 
tible with  the  transitional  state  of  society ;  but  they  proved 
that  the  poetic  faculty  in  Man  was  alive  and  advancing  in 
growth.     The  operation  of  Art  was  of  a  critical  nature,  like 
every  other  genuine  influence  of  the  period.     It  not  only 
awakened  mental  activity,  but  almost  all  the  chief  artists  joined 
in  attacking  the  Catholic  and  feudal  constitution,  under  such 
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forms  as  suited  their  art^  in  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  France. 
Dramatic  poetry  was  compelled  to  this  by  the  sacerdotal 
anathemas  aimed  at  the  theatre,  when  the  Church  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  direction  of  it.  Comedy  was  the  most  &- 
Yourable  to  this  work,  because  it  most  clearly  reflected  the  in- 
stinct of  the  time.  Moliere's  satires  of  the  Catholic  and  feudal 
spirit,  by  no  means  sparing  the  metaphysical,  or  OYcrlooking  the 
empirical,  extraYagancies  of  the  influential  classes,  are  an  evi- 
dence of  the  tone  of  dramatic  art ;  and  the  protection  granted 
to  the  moral  disciplinarian  against  priestly  and  aristocratic 
rancour  during  the  youth  of  Louis  XIV .  shows  that  the  mon- 
arch had  some  dim  instinct  of  the  tendency  of  such  criticism 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  monarchical  dictatorship. 

A  f  k^        ^^  ^^  period  is  marked  by  a  dcYclopment 
Bpwadof  Art,    ^^  j^^  ^j^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Industry.     Hitherto, 

the  ruling  ppwers  had  patronized  Art  for  the  sake  of  their 
glory  and  popularity :  but  now,  the  fine  arts  had  advanced  so 
far,  and  were  so  fimdy  established  as  a  part  of  civilization, 
that  it  had  become  a  duty  of  gOYcmment  to  aid  them  by 
regular  active  encouragement,  proceeding  not  from  personal 
generosity,  but  from  public  solicitude.  At  the  same  time, 
the  growing  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  rendering  the  Ufe  of 
poets  and  artists  more  and  more  independent^  by  releasing 
them  from  the  necessity  of  that  patronage  which  was  still 
needed  by  the  less  popular  pursuits  of  science.  The  institu- 
tion of  journalism  was  then  becoming  practicaUy  important, 
— to  literature  at  first,  and  then  ind&ectly,  by  its  popularis- 
ing influence,  to  all  the  other  arts.  While  the  aesthetic  ele- 
ment was  thus  obtaining  independence  and  power,  its  special 
expansion  imderwent  a  remarkable  change.  The  imitation  of 
the  ancients  must  come  to  an  end,  and  some  new  fonn  he 
assumed,  yielding  impressions  more  complete  and  more  gene- 
ral. After  a  season  of  sesthetic  anarchy  the  discussion  arose, 
about  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 
which  may  be  truly  regarded  as  an  event  in  the  histoiy  of 
human  progress,  as  it  discredited  for  ever  the  old  rfybne  of 
Art, .  which  henceforth  made  only  abortive  attempts,  and 
proved  its  incapacity  to  produce  any  more  masterpieces. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  other  system,  r^^arded  as  pecu- 
liar to  England  and  Spain,  underwent  d  similar  change,  and 
Bank  into  decline  and  sterUity,  through  the  decay  of  medis^al 
associations.    The  progress  that  was  made  was  therefore  ne- 
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cessarily  in  those  productions  that  exhibit  the  interests  of 
private  life.  On  the  stage,  it  is  true,  there  was  no  surpassing 
Moliere,  who  remains  without  a  rival ;  but  in  the  epic  deli- 
neiition  of  private  manners,  which  is  the  most  original  and 
extensive  kind  of  literary  creation  proper  to  modem  society, 
we  have,  among  many  others,  the  masterpieces  of  Fielding 
and  Le^ige,  which  are  a  standing  testimony  against  the  de- 
cline of  the  poetic  faculties  of  Man.  Another  character  of 
this  phase  is  the  decisive  progress  of  dramatic  music;  espe- 
cially in  Italy  and  Germany :  and  its  influence  must  be  pow- 
eriul  in  incorporating  Art  with  social  life  in  general. 

The  demolition  of  the  ancient  system  by  the  negative  phi- 
losophy was  extremely  unfavourable  to  Art,  m  as  far  as  it 
permitted  it  to  have  none  but  fleeting  inspirations,  incompa- 
tible with  all  fundamental  truth  of  poetic  conception :  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  decrepitude  of  the  old  rigime  gave  a  force 
to  the  artistic  influence,  through  its  connection  with  the 
social  polity,  which  is  sufficient  to  support  it  till  the  period 
of  reorganization  arrives.  Thus  it  is  that  poets  and  artists, 
who  were  scarcely  emancipated  fix)m  patronage  at  the  ban- 
ning of  this  phase,  rapidly  rose  to  be,  in  some  sort,  the  spiri- 
tual leaders  of  modem  peoples  against  the  system  of  retrograde 
resistance,  which  was  now  to  be  irrevocably  destroyed ;  the 
movement  being  before  so  prepared  for  by  the  metaphysicians 
that  it  suited  aesthetic  better  than  philosophical  intellects,  and 
afibrded  them  a  means  of  activity  not  then  yielded  by  Art, 
properly  so  called.  The  consequences  of  so  unnatural  a  state 
of  things  could  not  but  be  fatal  both  to  society  and  to  Art,  if 
it  were  too  long  protracted :  and  the  evil  efiects  are  seen  in 
the  rule  of  the  men-of-letters,  who  are  the  ofl&pring  of  the 
transition,  and  the  leaders  of  the  social  revolution.  We  here 
find  the  necessary  dose  of  the  preparatory  season  of  the  aes- 
thetic element;  for  its  incorporation  with  the  sociality  of  a 
modem  age  has  thus  been  urged  to  excess ;  and  the  time  for 
reorganization  has  evidently  arrived. 

We  have  now  to  take  a  similar  review  of  the  . 

scientific  evolution,  and  after  that,  of  the  philo-   ^^^^l 
sophical, — ^the  separation  of  the  two  being  provi- 
sional, as  I  explained  before.    When  we  have  completed  the 
process,  we  shall  obtain  fix>m  their  common  issue  the  true  im- 
mediate principle  of  the  spiritual  organization,  and  therefore 
of  the  temporal,  which  can  have  no  other  sufficient  basis. 
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between  all  the  parts  of  nascent  science.  Thus  it  was  that 
monotheism^  which  owed  its  existence  to  the  first  stirrings  of 
the  scientific  spirit^  was  itself  indispensable  to  its  further  pro- 
gress, both  in  regard  to  its  improvement  and  its  propagation. 
We  find  the  same  action  in  the  Arabian  form  of  monotheism, 
though  less  marked ;  but  the  early  promise  of  scientific  culti- 
yation  in  Mohammedanism  was  soon  surpassed  by  Catholicisiiii 
which  was  better  furnished  for  the  work  by  its  superior  or- 
ganization^ and  which  aided  the  progress  of  knowledge,  espe- 
cially by  restricting  immediate  supernatural  intervention  to 
the  utmost,  and  substituting  rational  explanations  for  mira- 
cles, prophecies,  visions,  etc.,  which  had  come  down  firom  po- 
lytheism, and  were  too  readily  entertained  by  Islamism. 
Scientific  activity  was  encouraged  also  by  the  institution  of  a 
speculative  life  under  Catholicism,  by  its  encouraging  certain 
popular  habits  of  rational  discussion,  by  its  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  capacity  for  office  in  the  place  of  the  hereditary 
jprinciple,  and  by  the  facilities  it  afibrded  to  the  intellectual 
life.  Thus,  fix>m  the  second  phase  of  the  mediaeval  period, 
Charlemagne,  and  afterwards  Alfred,  were  earnest  in  stimu- 
lating and  propagating  the  study  of  science ;  and  before  the 
termination  of  that  phase,  the  learned  Gerbert^  become  Pope, 
used  his  power  for  the  general  establishment  of  the  new  mode 
of  arithmetical  notation,  which  had  been  ripening  for  three 
centuries,  but  did  not  come  into  common  use  till  it  was  called 
for  by  the  needs  of  industrial  life.  The  system  of  education, 
ecclesiastical  and  lay,  of  that  time  bears  witness  to  the  esti- 
mation in  which  scientific  culture  was  held, — the  best  minds 
being  carried  beyond  the  literature  and  metaphysics  of  the 
multitude  of  pupils  into  mathematical  and  astronomical  stu- 
dies. It  was  only  during  the  last  of  the  three  phases,  how- 
ever, that  Catholicism  was  the  best  promoter  of  science.  The 
Byzantine  monotheism  performed  the  service  during  the  first 
phase,  when  the  great  western  invasions  were  going  forward; 
and  the  Arabian  during  the  second,  when  the  Christian  world 
was  absorbed  by  political  cares,  spiritual  and  temporal.  Then, 
for  three  centuries,  Arabian  students  improved  upon  ancient 
mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge,  gave  us  algebra, 
extended  trigonometry,  and  thus  met  the  growing  needs  of 
celestial  geometry.  When  Catholicism  had  wrought  out  its 
polity,  and  scholasticism  ensued,  the  metaphysical  spirit  had 
finally  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  theological,  and  pre- 
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pared  the  way  for  the  positive  by  permitting  the  study  of  the 
external  world  to  supersede  that  of  isolated  Man.  The  solemn 
sanction  attached  to  the  name  of  Aristotle  was  at  once  a  sign 
of  the  change  and  a  condition  of  its  continuance^  as  nothing 
short  of  such  an  authority  could  restrain  the  extravagances 
natural  to  a  philosophy  so  obtained  and  so  cultivated.     We 
have  seen  that  this  revolution  caused  the  decay  of  the  Catholic 
philosophy.     Its  converse  action  was  to  stimulate  scientific 
progress  by  incorporating  it  for  the  first  time  with  social  in- 
terests through  the  dominant  philosophy,  with  which  it  was 
now  closely  connected,  and  which  it  was  destined  to  cast  out 
four  or  five  centuries  afterwards.    That  new  scientific  progres- 
sion has  gone  on,  from  that  day  to  this.     It  began  with  the 
cultivation  of  Greek  and  Arabian  learning,  and  created  Che- 
mistry, at  once  in  the  east  and  in  the  west ;  and  this  funda- 
mental investigation  of  nature  was  a  step  of  the  highest  im- 
portances-chemistry being,  as  we  know,  the  link  between 
inoi^anic  and  organic  science.     We  see  how  great  was  the 
ardour  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  by  the  prematurity  of 
some  of  their  efforts,  to  which  we  owe,  however,  amidst  their 
fidlures^  some  valuable  suggestions;  as,  for  instance,  those 
conjectures  of  Albertus  Magnus  which  planted  the  germs  of 
Boimd  cerebral  physiology.     As  for  the  agreement  of  the  new 
impnlse  with  the  general  state  of  minds,  it  is  proved  by  the 
unremitting  eagerness  which  drew  crowds  of  auditors  to  the 
lesBons  of  the  great  European  universities,  during  the  third 
phase  of  the  Middle  Age  period, — ^it  being  certain  that  the 
development  of  natural  philosophy  had  quite  as  great  a  share 
in  the  interest  as  the  metaphysiciJ  controversies  of  the  time. 
In  those  days  the  different  sciences  were  too  restricted  and  too 
httle  explored  to  admit  of  the  speciality  of  study  which,  after 
having  been  a  great  benefit,  has  become  a  great  embarrassment. 
Under  a  system  of  scholastic  entities,  connected  together  by 
the  general  entity  called  Nature,  an  intellectual  harmony, 
scientific  and  logical,  existed  which  could  find  no  parallel  but 
under  the  old  polytheism,  and  which  can  exist  again  only 
when  our  rudimentary  positive  philosophy  shall  have  become 
a  true  organization.     The  artificial  union  of  theology  and 
science,  by  a  metaphysical  bond,  could  not  last ;  but  it  had 
its  advantages,  as  all  such  efforts  have ;  and  they  showed  them- 
selves especially  in  the  encyclopedical  direction  of  abstract 
speculation.     The  monk  Roger  Baoon^  for  instance,  wrote  a 
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treatise  oontaining  so  vast  a  variety  of  views  on  different 
orders  of  phenomena,  that  most  of  our  scientific  men,  so 
scornful  about  the  Middle  Ages,  are  certainly  incapable,  not 
only  of  writing,  but  even  of  reading  it. 
.  .    .  This   scientific   arrangement,   precarious  and 

^  ^^'  imperfect,  but  the  best  that  the  times  admitted, 
was  effected  chiefly  through  two  general  conceptions  which 
served  as  a  baais  for  astrology  and  alchemy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  the  superficial  popidar  classification  of 
these  with  the  occult  sciences,  as  they  are  caUcd,  whereby  re- 
trc^rade  superstitions  are  confounded  with  progressive  con- 
ceptions. Magic  is  a  relic  of  polytheistic,  or  even  fetich  su- 
perstition; whereas,  astrolc^  and  alchemy  are  merely  a  too 
bold  extension  of  the  positive  spirit,  before  the  theological 
philosophy  was  got  rid  of.  That  the  two  classes  have  been 
confounded  is  owing  to  religious  vindictiveness^  and  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  antipathy  between  science  and  theology. 
— No  doubt,  mediaeval  astrology  exhibits  strong  traces  of 
theological  influence  in  its  supposition  that  the  universe  was 
made  for  Man, — a  notion  which  gave  way  only  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  earth's  motion :  but^  apart  m>m  ihbi,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  doctrine  rested  upon  the  subordination  of  all 
phenomena  to  invariable  natural  laws.  Its  original  title  of 
judicial  astrology  conveyed  this.  No  scientific  analysis  ex- 
isted at  that  time  which  could  assign  to  astronomical  pheno- 
mena their  true  position  in  general  physics;  and  there  was 
therefore  no  principle  which  could  restrain  the  ideal  eaiagge- 
ration  attributed  to  celestial  influences.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  was  certainly  right  that  human  reason^  resting  upou 
the  only  phenomena  whose  laws  were  ascertained,  should  en- 
deavour to  refer  to  them  all  other  phenomena,  even  human 
and  social.  This  was  the  rational  scientific  course;  and  its 
universality  and  persistence  till  the  seventeenth  centuxy  prove 
its  agreement  with  the  corresponding  situation.  If  we  look 
at  its  action  upon  the  general  education  of  the  human  mind, 
we  shall  find  that  it  was  most  serviceable  in  disseminating 
everywhere  a  first  notion  of  the  subordination  of  all  pheno- 
mena to  invariable  laws,  by  which  rational  prevision  became 
Alohem  possible.     The  general  conception  of  alchemy 

^^^'  could  not  but  he  less  philosophical,  firom  the 
more  complex  and  less  advanced  state  of  the  corresponding 
studies,  which  were  then  barely  proposed;  but  its  primary 
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rationality  is  unquestiQinable.  We  have  seen^  in  our  survey  of 
chemistry,  that  phenomena  of  compoaitioti  and  decomposition 
ooald  not  be  even  perceived  while,  fis  under  the  old  philoso- 
phy, but  one  principle  was  admitted,  and  that  speculations  of 
that  order  were  necessarily  based  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
four  elements.  Now,  these  elements  were  common  to  almost 
all  substances,  real  and  artificial ;  so  that,  while  that  doctrine 
prevailed,  the  famous  transmutation  of  metals  could  not  ap- 
pear more  chimerical  than  the  transformations  daily  effected 
by  modem  chemists  among  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
through  the  identity  of  their  constituent  principles.  The  ab* 
surdity  of  the  bold  hopes  of  alchemy  could  not  appear  till  the 
discoveries  of  leas  tlum  a  century  ago  furnished  the  demon- 
stration. Alchemy  rendered  the  same  service  with  astrology 
in  spreading  the  conception  of  the  subjection  of  all  pheno- 
mena to  invariable  natural  laws :  for,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  influence  of  the  theological  spirit  on  the  hopes  c^  the 
alchemists,  their  perseverance  shows  their  conviction  of  this 
troth.  The  vague  expectation  of  some  sort  of  miracle  might 
help  to  sustain  their  courage  under  perpetual  disappointment : 
but  it  must  have  been  some  conviction  of  the  permanence  of 
natural  laws  which  induced  them  to  pursue  their  object  by 
other  means  than  prayer  and  fEusting,  and  religious  expedients 
of  that  kind.  I  hope  this  brief  notice  may  conduce  to  a  tardy 
rendering  of  justice  to  these  two  great  series  of  labours,  which 
contributed  so  lately  and  so  long  to  the  development  of  hu- 
man reason,  notwithstanding  all  the  elTors  involved  in  the 
process.  The  successors  of  the  astrologers  and  alchemists 
not  only  foimd  science  instituted  by  their  petrseverance,  but 
the  more  difficult  task  achieved, — the  establidimeni  of  the 
principle  of  invariable  natural  laws.  No  influence  less  active 
and  profound  than  theirs  could  have  effected  the  popular 
admiBsion  of  this  truth;  and  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  it 
while  we  forget  the  hands  that  planted.  The  moral  influence 
of  these  great  provisional  conceptions  was  not  less  favourable 
than  the  inteUeetual ;  for  astrology  engendered  a  high  idea 
of  human  wisdom  from  its  power  of  prevision  under  natural 
laws:  and  alchemy  roused  a  noble  sense  of  human  power,  be^ 
fore  depressed  by  theological  notions,  by  inspiring  bold  hopes 
from  our  intervention  in  phenomena  which  admitted  of  modi- 
fication. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  modem  scientific  progress;)  which 
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First  modem  ^  hB;ve  described  up  to  the  time  when  the  in- 
phase  of  dustrial  evolution  called  upon  it  for  aid  in  daily 

progress.  labour,  and  the  aesthetic  evolution  prepared  the 

popular  mind  for  science  by  rousing  the  speculative  activity 
of  Man.  From  this  point,  having  examined  the  period  vrhich 
is  beset  with  injurious  prejudices,  we  can  proceed  rapidly  to 
review  the  progressive  course  of  science,  during  the  five  last 
centuries. 

Happily,  it  was  already  too  closely  connected  with  social 
interests  to  be  endangered  by  the  struggles  between  popes 
and  kings.  It  was  not  rendered  secure  by  such  great  practi- 
cal applications  as  now  connect  it  with  broad  industnal  in- 
terests :  nor  could  it  depend,  like  Art,  on  personal  sympatliies 
easily  excited;  for  the  scientific  faculties  of  Man  are  weak; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  time  were  quite  satisfied  with  theologi- 
cal, or  at  least  with  metaphysical  explanations.  Boyal  lovers 
of  science,  like  Charlemagne  and  Frederick  the  Great,  are 
rare ;  while  princely  patrons  of  Art,  like  Francis  I.  and  Louis 
XIY.,  are  much  more  common :  and  thus  it  was  only  as  as- 
trologers and  alchemists  that  scientific  men  could  obtain  any 
welcome;  the  resources  of  the  universities  being  then  at  the 
command  of  the  metaphysical  spirit,  firom  which  the  scientific 
was  b^inning  to  separate  itsetf.  The  footing  which  sdence 
had  obtained,  as  astrology  and  alchemy,  was  all  the  more  ne- 
cessary because  Catholicism,  in  its  decUne,  was  now  manifest* 
ing  its  antipathy  to  the  scientific  expansion  which  it  had  at 
first  assisted,  but  the  irreligious  influence  of  which  it  now 
began  to  fear.  A  long  array  of  examples  shows  us  what  dis- 
astrous oppression  science  must  have  undergone  if,  at  that 
period,  astrological  and  alchemical  conceptions  had  not  secured 
protection  to  its  professors  among  the  clergy  themselves. 

As  for  the  speculative  development,  it  could  not  at  that  time 
occasion  any  remarkable  progress  in  knowledge  already  exist- 
ing.  Chemistry  must  long  remain  in  the  preparatory  stage  of 
collecting  material;  and  this  process  went  on  rapidly.  It 
might  seem  that  astronomy,  and  geometry  in  connection  with 
it,  were  in  the  way  of  improvement;  but,  in  astronomy,  epi- 
cvdes  were  still  resorted  to,  to  sustain  the  old  hypothesis  of 
circular  and  uniform  motion ;  and  geometry  was  stopped  short 
at  special  methods  and  researches,  by  the  imperfection  of  alge- 
bra, and  was  waiting  for  Descartes :  so  that  the  chief  improve- 
ment consisted  in  the  simultaneous  extension   of  nascent 
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algebra  and  of  trigonometry^  completed  in  time  by  the  use  of 
tangents;  while  in  astronomy^  calculations  were  beginning  to 
be  preferred  to  graphical  procedures ;  and  observations,  angu- 
lar and  especially  horary,  became  more  predse.  This  wa^  the 
time  when  astrology  afforded  the  strongest  stimulus  to  scien- 
tific investigation,  by  proposing  the  most  extended  and  deci- 
sive aim,  with  an  instrumentality  which  served  ajs  a  criterion 
of  celestial  theories, — ^that  of  determining  the  binary,  ternary, 
and  quaternary  aspects,  which  could  only  be  done  by  diligent 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  moveable  feasts  of  the 
Catholic  church  were  for  a  time  useful  in  encouraging  this 
kind  of  observation ;  but  the  influence  of  astrology  was  much 
more-  powerful  and  durable.  The  only  iiadical  accession  to 
natural  phQosophy  at  this  period  was  from  the  rise  of  Anatomy, 
which  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  advantage  of  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  himian  frame.  There  had  before  been  some  ina- 
dequate exploration  of  brutes;  but  religious  prejudice  had 
prevented  the  examination  of  the  human  body.  Though  the 
advance  of  anatomy  ootdd  not  rival  that  of  chemistry,  it  was 
yet  of  great  importance,  because  it  completed  the  nascent  sy- 
stem of  modem  science,  which  thus  began  to  extend  from  the 
study  of  the  universe  to  that  of  Man,  with  molecular  physics 
for  the  link  between  them.  Socially,  it  was  of  importance 
as  connecting  the  physicians,  as  a  body,  with  the  speculative 
class;  they  having  risen  from  their  very  low  ancient  position 
to  an  influence  nearly  rivalling  that  of  the  priesthood.  The 
union  between  biological  science  and  medical  art,  which  we 
justly  complain  of  now,  was  necessary  then,  to  sustain  anato- 
midd  studies  in  the  absence  of  established  theory :  and  the 
advantages  yielded  by  astrological  and  alchemical  conceptions 
were  paralleled  in  this  science  by  the  strong  belief  in  a  Pa- 
nacea, which  involved  the  two  suppositions  of  the  invariable- 
ness  of  physical  laws,  and  the  power  of  Man  to  modify  his 
own  organism, — suppositions  which  could  not  but  disclose  the 
radical  incompatibility  between  the  scientific  and  the  religious 
spirit. 

The  second  phase  of  the  period  was,  in  science  geoond  phase. 
as  in  art,  the  most  eminently  progressive,  on  ac- 
count especially  of  the  movement  which,  from  Copernicus  to 
Newton,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  true  system  of  astronomi- 
cal knowledge,  which  presently  became  the  type  of  the  whole 
of  natural  philosophy.    As  in  the  other  cases,  too,  govern- 
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ments  began  to  afford  systematic  encouragement^  partly  from 
the  general  advance  of  speculation^  and  partly  from  the  prac- 
tical value  of  science,  when  mathematical  and  chemical  doc- 
trines were  in  demand  for  the  purposes  of  a  new  art  of  war 
and  an  expanding  industry.  This  systematic  encouragement 
was  however  more  tardy  than  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts ;  and 
it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  this  phase  that  scientific  aca- 
demies were  founded  in  England  and  France,  the  influence  of 
which  was  chiefly  felt  in  the  next  phase.  They  were  of  great 
use,  however,  in  sustaining  science  through  the  crisis  of  it« 
conflict  with  the  ancient  philosophy,  from  which  it  was  now 
becoming  finally  disengaged.  It  is  dear  fix>m  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  science  could  be  protected  by  the  temporal 
power,  which  was  not  concerned  in  the  serious  abstract  ani- 
mosities of  the  spiritual  power,  whether  theological  or  meta- 
physical, which  was  now  making  its  assaults  on  science;  and 
thus  science  had  even  perhaps  a  more  direct  interest  than  art 
and  industry  in  the  establishment  of  a  temporal  dictatorship, 
under  one  or  the  other  of  its  forms.  It  the  spiritual  power 
had  obtained  the  ascendancy,  science  would  have  sufiered  more 
eminently  than  any  other  interest  under  its  retrograde  influ- 
ence, and  social  progression  would  have  been  thereby  found 
impracticable. 

On  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  former  cases,  it  appears  that 
the  monarchical  form  of  rule  was  more  favourable  to  sdenoe 
than  the  aristocratic.  Science  is  not  usually  attractive  to  the 
great :  it  is  less  so  than  art ;  and  it  requires  a  central  autho- 
rity, alike  for  its  support  and  for  its  restraint  finom  spreading 
out  into  too  much  speciality.  Abstract  speculation  has  held 
a  fireer  and  higher  course  under  royal  rule  than  under  aristo- 
cratic influence,  which  has  been  too  apt  to  subordinate  scien* 
tific  research  to  practical  aims.  In  the  one  case,  sdenoe  be- 
comes more  favourably  incorporated  with  the  social  poUty,  and 
spreads  more  certainly  among  all  classes,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  general  education :  and  in  the  other  case,  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  more  spontaneous  pursuit  of  science,  and  a  more  ori^nal 
treatment  of  it.  The  evils  in  that  case,  moreover,  were  more 
evident  in  the  third  than  in  the  second  phase,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see.  Before  Protestantism  showed  its  anti-sdentific 
tendencies,  it  exercised  a  favourable  influence  through  its 
principle  of  free  inquiry,  which  established  a  state  of  half- 
independence  strongly  conducive  to  the  development  of  na- 
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tnral  philosophy^  whose  great  astronomical  discoveries  were  at 
this  time  made  among  I^testant  nations.  Wherever  the  Ca- 
tholic polity  was  the  most  decisively  established^  the  scientific 
development  was  retarded ; — ^in  Spain,  conspicuously,  notwith<* 
standing  the  promising  beginning  made  at  a  former  period. 

The  great  speculative  movement,  carried  on  . 

when  the  time  was  ripe  by  a  few  men  of  genius,  d^^^M 
exhibited  two  modes  of  progression,  very  closely 
connected ;  the  scientific  or  positive,  consisting  of  mathema- 
tical  and  astronomical  discoveries ;  and  the  plulosophical  and 
usually  negative,  relating  to  the  revolt  of  the  scientific  spirit 
against  the  thrsddom  of  the  old  philosophy.  The  rallying- 
point  of  this  last,  in  Which  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land bore  a  noble  part,  was  Kepler's  investigation,  which,  pre- 
pared for  by  the  Copemican  discovery,  and  the  labours  of 
Tyeho-Brahe,  constitutes  the  true  system  of  celestial  geome- 
try ;  whilst,  giving  birth  to  celestiaJ  mechanics,  it  was  con- 
nected with  Newton's  final  discovery,  through  Gralileo's  ma- 
thematical theory  of  motion,  necessarily  followed  by  the 
achievements  of  Huyghens.  Between  these  two  series,  whose 
succession  is  direct,  the  historical  method  naturally  interposes 
the  great  mathematical  revolution  of  Descartes,  which  issued^ 
towiunds  the  end  of  this  second  phase,  in  the  sublime  analytical 
discovery  of  Leibnitz,  without  which  Newton's  achievement 
could  not  have  been,  as  it  was,  the  active  principle  of  th6 
final  development  of  celestial  mechanics  in  the  next  phase. 
The  filiation  of  these  vast  discoveries  is  too  evident  to  need 
illustration,  especially  after  the  character  assigned  to  them  se- 
parately in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

While  engaged  in  these  great  operations,  the   Belation  of 
scientific  spirit,  had  to  sustain  a  perpetual  conflict   scienoe  to  old 
with  the  dominant  philosophy, — ^the  metaphysical   P^<»opl>y« 
no  less  than  the  theological ;  for  the  astronomical  discoveries 
of  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  and  even  Tycho-Brahe's,  with  re- 
gard to  comets,  were  as  distasteftil  to  the  one  as  the  other. 
The  antagonism  became  evident  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,— ^the  fate  of  BAmus  proving  that  metaphysical  hatred  is 
no  less  fatal  than  theological.     We  have  before  seen  why  Ga- 
lileo's discovery  must  be  the  ground  of  the  chief  discussion ; 
and  the  odious  persecution  which  it  occasioned  has  inefiace- 
ably  impressed  human  memory  with  the  date  of  the  first 
direct  collision  between  modem  science  and  ancient  philo- 
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sophy.  This  was  indeed  the  epoch  when  the  inyariableness 
of  physical  Uws  was  seen  to  be  incompatible  with  theological 
conceptions^  which  were  now  the  only  hindrance  to  the  leoep- 
tiou  of  a  truth  confirmed  by  long  and  unanimous  experience. 
In  this  connection  therefore  we  must  historically  refer  to  the 
contemporary  labours  of  Baoon^  and  yet  more  of  Descartes, 
to  exhibit  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  positiye,  as  op- 
posed to  the  theologico-metaphysical  spirit.  I  must  however 
connect  with  the  scientific  movement  the  bold  conception  of 
Descartes  in  regard  to  the  general  mechanism  of  the  uniTcrse. 
Descartes  probably  did  not  deceive  himself  about  its  value  or 
duration^  which  scarcely  extended  to  two  generations ;  and  the 
existing  state  of  the  human  mind  rendered  some  such  h3rpo- 
theticaJ  venture  necessary  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  sy- 
stem of  celestial  mechanics,  such  as  Huyghens  was  then  si- 
lently preparing,  by  following  up  the  labours  of  Gralileo.  We 
have  seen,  while  treating  of  me  theory  of  hypothesis,  why 
this  mode  of  transition  is  the  necessuy  way  of  passing  fiiom 
inaccessible  questions  and  absolute  explanations  into  the  re- 
gion of  positive  knowledge.  We  see  too  evident  traces  of  this 
method  still  existing  in  every  department  but  that  of  astro- 
nomy, to  be  surprised  that  it  once  existed  there  also. 
^_^  To  these  great  mathematical  and  astronomical 

acts  of  progression,  we  must  add  the  truly  crea- 
tive works  of  Galileo  on  barology,  by  which  natural  ^liloso- 
phy  was  substantially  extended.  Many  fortunate  discoveries 
of  a  secondary  nature  followed  these,  and  ulterior  creations  in 
acoustics  and  optics.  In  those  days,  nothing  but  the  most 
exceptional  events  excited  astonishment ;  and  yet  those  were 
the  days  in  which,  working  out  and  disclosing  the  destination 
of  modem  science  to  r^;enerate  the  humblest  elementary  no- 
tions, Galileo  revealed  the  unsuspected  laws  of  the  commonest 
phenomena,  the  study  of  which,  in  immediate  connection  with 
geometry  and  astronomy,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  less  than  a 
disclosure  of  the  department  of  Physics.  The  new  science 
assumed  its  place  between  astronomy  and  chemistry ;  and  a 
new  class  of  inquirers  arose,  whose  special  ftmction  was  to  de- 
velop the  resoiurce  of  experimentation.  If  we  consider  that 
the  geometers  and  astronomers,  who  had  hitherto  been  one 
and  the  same,  now  separated,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  two  sciences,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  oi^gani- 
zatiou  of  scientific  labour,  especially  with  regard  to  inorganic 
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pbilosophy^  which  was  almost  eyerything  at  that  time^  was 
very-  much  like  what  it  is  now.  As  for  the  other  great  depart- 
ments,  it  is  clear  that  Chemistry^  and  yet  more  Anatomy^  were 
in  the  preparatory  state  of  accumulating  materials^ — important 
as  were  the  new  facts  which  they  amassed,  and  especially  Har- 
vey's discoveries  ahout  generation  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  imparted  so  strong  a  stimulus  to  physiological 
observation,  though  the  time  was  not  come  for  incorporating 
them  with  any  true  biological  doctrine. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  this  was  the 
time  when  the  positive  spirit  began  to  manifest  ^ 
its  true  social  character  and  its  popplar  influence. 
The  growing  disposition  of  modem  society  to  grant  its  confi- 
dence to  doctrines  founded  on  demonstration  at  the  expense 
of  ancient  belie&  appears,  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  in 
the  universal  admission  of  the  double  motion  of  the  earth,  a 
century  before  the  papacy  solemnly  tolerated  it.  Thus  was  a 
new  fidth  growing  ufaLdst  the  disintegration  of  the  old, 
partly  from  the  verification  of  scientific  prevision,  and  partly 
fix>m  the  agreement  of  competent  judges ;  the  two  in  combi- 
nation being  enough  for  the  satisfaction  of  minds  which,  from 
any  cause,  were  inaccessible  to  direct  demonstration.  The 
growth  of  such  habits  of  conviction  proved  that  the  provisional 
anarchy  on  social  and  moral  subjects  arose  from  no  disposition 
to  perpetual  disorder,  but  merely  firom  the  defect  of  positive 
doctriiie  which  could  command  assent.  The  action  of  science 
was  certainly  more  efiectual  than  that  of  Art  in  occasioning 
a  wide  social  agreement:  for  Art,  though  operating  more 
strongly  and  immediately,  is  restricted  by  differences  of  lan- 
guage and  manners ;  whereas,  the  generfd  and  abstract  cha- 
racter of  scientific  conceptions  admits  of  unlimited  intellectual 
communion.  At  a  time  when  national  divergences  were  still 
very  great,  and  when  the  Catholic  bond  was  diiasolved,  the  uni- 
versities threw  open  their  doors  to  foreigners,  so  as  to  mark  the 
new  speculative  class  as  European,  and  to  afford  the  best  testi- 
mony to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  scientific  spirit. 
The  influence  of  that  spirit  on  general  education  b^an  to 
appear,  though  the  organized  scholastic  system  was  perpetuated, 
as  it  is  to  tins  day,  under  some  accessory  modifications  which 
do  not  affect  its  spirit.  The  mathematical  order  of  studies 
was  gaining  upon  the  literary,  as  it  has  done  ever  since ;  and 
as  it  would  have  done  yet  more  if  the  official  course  of  modi- 
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fication  bad  followed  the  gene^  direction  of  mannen  and 
opinions,  instead  of  being  bound  to  keep  up^  at  all  cost,  the 
ancient  system  of  education. 

During  the  third  phase,  the  encouragement  of 
Thfl^third  Science,  as  of  Art  and  Industry,  became  an  cx- 
^  press  duty  of  government,  the  neglect  of  which 

would  have  called  forth  general  censure:  and  at  the  same 
time  the  increasing  implication  of  natural  philosophy  with 
military  and  industrial  processes  extended  the  social  influence 
of  science,  both  by  the  creation  of  special  schools,  and  by  the 
formation  of  the  intermediate  class  whose  function  was  to 
connect  theory  and  practice.  The  men  of  sdenoe  could  not 
yet  pretend  to  the  private  independence  of  poets  and  artists, 
whose  works  were  of  so  much  more  popular  a  character;  but 
their  small  number,  and  their  doaer  co-operation  Sat  the 
public  benefit,  conferred  an  almost  equal  importance  on  their 
social  existence.  Their  position  was  most  favourable  in  the 
countries  which  had  kept  clear  of  Protestantism,  where  the  old 
Catholic  spirit  of  contemplation  and  of  generality  was  directly 
united  with  the  boldness  and  independence  of  the  revda- 
tionary  movement.  Thus  it  was  in  France  that  the  fiill  benefit 
of  royal  protection  was  found,  and  that  science  flourished  most 
In  England,  the  men  of  science  were  depaident  on  private 
protection,  while  the  exorbitant  popular  interest  in  industrial 
aflairs  discredited  all  speculative  discovery  which  did  not  ad- 
mit of  a  direct  practi(^  application :  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  anti*8cientific  tendencies  of  Protestantism  began  to  shov 
themselves,  not  only  through  the  incorporation  of  Protes- 
tantism with  the  government,  in  which  form  they  manifested 
the  repugnance  of  theology  to  the  spread  of  the  positive  spirit, 
but  in  the  moumM  individual  case  of  Newton  himself,  whose 
old  age  was  darkened  by  absurd  theological  vagaries.  The 
exclusive  nationality  of  England  was  mischievous  to  science 
by  its  active  adoption  of  none  but  indigenous  discoveries. 
This  appears  even  in  regard  to  the  mathematical  sciences,  uni- 
versal as  they  are ;  for  there  was  a  repugnance  in  England  to 
the  conmion  introduction  of  analytical  geometry,  which  is 
still  too  unfamiliar  in  the  English  schools,  and  an  analogous 
prejudice  against  the  employment  of  purely  infinitesiinal  notar 
tions, — so  justly  preferred  everywhere  else :  and  this  irrational 
exclusiveness  is  all  the  more  repulsive  fix>m  its  contrast  with 
the  exaggerated  admiration  of  f^rance  for  the  genius  of  New* 
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ton,  for  whose  sake  Descartes  was  somewhat  nngrateMly  set 
aside^  during  the  reaction  against  his  Yortex  doctrine  in  favour 
of  the  law  of  gravitation.  His  merits  are  even  now  insuffi* 
ciently  acknowledged^  though  his  genius  has  never  been  rivalled 
but  by  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Lagrange. 

The  scientific  progress  during  the  third  phase  . 

followed  two  lines  in  the  mathematical  province,      ^coyeries? 
which  remains  the  chief.     The  first  relates  to 
the  Newtonian  principle,  and  the  gradual  construction  of  ce- 
lestial mechanics,  whence  were  derived  the  various  theories  of 
rational  mechanics.     The  other  arose  out  of  the  Cartesian 
revolution,  and,  by  the  analytical  stimulus  given  by  Leibnitz, 
occasioned  the  development  of  mathemati^  analysis,  and  a 
great  generalization  and  co-ordination  of  all  geometrical  and 
mechanical  conceptions.     In  the  first  tdirection,  Maclaurin 
and  Clairaut  gave  us,  in  relation  to  the  form  of  the  planets, 
the  general  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  while  Daniel 
BemouiUi  constructed  the  theory  of  the  tides.     In  relation  to 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  D'Alembert  and  Euler  com* 
plet^  the  dynamics  of  solids  by  forming  the  difficult  theory 
of  the  movement  of  rotation,  while  D^Alembert  founded  the 
analytical  system  of  hydrodynamics,  before  suggested  by  Da- 
niel Bemouilli:    and  Lagrange  and  Laplace  followed  with 
their  theory  of  perturbations.     On  the  other  line,  Euler  was 
extending  mathematical  analysis,  and  regulating  its  interven- 
tion in  geometry  and  mechanics; — an  ever-memorable  sue* 
cession  of  abstract  speculations,  in  which  analysis  discloses  its 
vast  fecundity,,  without  degenerating,  as  it  has  done  since, 
into  a  misleading  verbiage.     It  was  a  curious  retribution  for 
the  narrow  nationality  of  England  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Maclaurin,  her  men  of  science  could  take  only  a  secondary 
part  in  the  systematic  elaboration  of  the  Newtonian  theory^ 
which  was  developed  and  co-ordinated  almost  exclusively  in 
Prance,  Germany,  and  lastly,  Italy,  represented  by  Lagrange. 
In   Physics,  which  had  just  produced  barology  and  optics, 
there  was  now  a  scientific  institution  of  thermology  and  elec- 
trology,  which  connect  it  immediately  with  chemistry.     In 
thermology.  Black  made  his  luminous  discovery  of  changes  of 
state;   and  Franklin  popularized  electrology,  and  Coulomb 
gave  it  a  certain  degree  of  rationality.     Pure  astronomy  had 
nearly  merged  in  celestial  geometry;  so  that,  among  many 
illustrious  observers,  we  have  only  to  notice  one  great  name 
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in  this  dq)artment^ — ^Bradley^  whose  researches  on  the  aber- 
ration of  light  were  certainly  the  finest  contrihution  to  this 
part  of  science  since  Kepler's  day. 

The  chief  originality  of  this  phase  was  owing  to  the  crea- 
tion of  real  Chemistry^  which  underwent  a  provisional  modifi- 
cation very  like^  in  its  effects,  that  of  the  vortices  in  rd&tioii 
to  celestidi  mechanics.  In  this  case  it  was  Stahl's  conception 
that  fulfiUed  the  provisional  office^  preceded  by  Boerhaave's 
too  mechanical  attempt,  and  furthering  the  more  ratibnal 
course  of  Bergmann  and  then  of  Scheele.  Then  ensued  the 
experiments  of  Priestley  and  Cavendish,  preparing  the  way 
for  the  decisive  action  of  Lavoisier,  who  raised  Chemistiy  to 
the  rank  of  a  true  science,  intermediate,  both  as  to  mediod 
and  doctrine,  between  the  inorganic  and  organic  philosophy. 
There  was  now  a  preparatory  movement  even  in  regard  to 
Biology.  There  were  desultory  attempts  made  under  all  the 
three  divisions  of  taxonomy,  anatomy,  and  physiology, — ^nn- 
combined  by  any  common  principle,  but  disclosing  the  spirit 
of  each.  Linnseus  followed  Jussieu  in  the  first  department; 
Daubenton  was  making  comparative  analyses  in  the  second, 
to  be  rationalized  by  the  general  views  of  Vicq-d' Asyr :  and 
Haller  and  Spallanzani  were  accumulating  mat^al,  and 
carrying  on  experiments  in  the  third.  Buffon^  with  his  syn- 
thetic and  concrete  genius,  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the 
chief  encyclopedical  relations  of  the  science  of  living  bodies, 
and  its  moral  and  social  importance,  which  were  well  illus- 
trated also  by  Leroy  and  Bonnet.  Nothing  d^nitive  conld 
be  done  in  this  science,  however,  while  the  animal  hierarchy 
was  as  yet  hardly  recognized  in  the  dimmest  way^  and  the  ele- 
mentary idea  of  the  vital  state  was  still  thoroughly  oonfiised 
and  uncertain :  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  first  really 
scientific  elaboration  of  organic  philosophy. 

On  the  whole,  tins  epoch  may,  I  think,  be  re- 
Bpe^frr.         gw^ed  as  the  best  age  of  scientific  speciality, 

embodied  in  academies,  whose  members  had  not 
yet  lost  sight  of  the  Amdamental  conception  of  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  which  considered  special  analysis  to  be  simply  a 
necessary  preparation  for  general  synthesis, — ^always  kept  in 
view  by  the  scientific  men  of  this  period,  however  remote  its 
realization  might  be.  The  dispersive  tendency  of  laboois  of 
detail  was  as  yet  restrained  by  the  impulse  which  induced 
scientific  men,  like   artists^  to  aid  the  great  philosophical 
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movement^  the  anti-theolo^cal  tendency  of  wldch  was  tho- 
roughly congenial  with  the  scientific  instinct;  and  this  ad- 
hesion of  science  to  the  movement  gave  it  a  most  serviceable 
intellectual  consistency.  The  negative  philosophy^  by  its 
character  of  generality^  repaid  provisionally  to  science  the 
advantage  received  from  it :  and  the  scientific  men^  like  the 
artists^  found  in  it^  besides  a  social  destination  which  incor- 
porated them  with  the  movement,  a  kind  of  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  systematic  direction.  It  is  the  undue  protraction 
of  this  mental  condition  in  our  day  which  explains  the  de- 
plorable aversion  of  both  scientific  men  and  artists  to  all 
general  ideas. 

The  phUosophical  progression  has  always  de-  The  philoso- 
pended  on  the  scientific,  from  the  point  of  their  phical  deye- 
divergence ; — ^that  point  being  the  division  in  the  lop'^ent. 
Grreek  schools  between  natural  philosophy,  which  had  become 
metaphysical,  and  moral  philosophy,  which  remained  theolo- 
gical, as  we  have  seen.  There  was,  as  I  have  also  shown,  a 
provisional  fusion  between  the  two  philosophies  during  the 
scholastic  period  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  this  union  re- 
mained throughout  the  first  phase  of  the  period  we  are  now 
survejdng;  so  that  we  have  only  the  two  subsequent  phases 
to  review,  during  which  the  philosophical  movement  was  more 
and  more  separated  from  the  scientific.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
vert briefly  to  the  latter  point  of  departure,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  nature  of  the  transitory  philosophy  which,  for 
the  three  last  centuries,  science  has  beien  destroying. 

Scholasticism  had  realized  the  social  triumph  of  the  meta- 
physical spirit,  by  disguising  its  organic  impotence  through  its 
incorporation  with  the  Catholic  constitution,  the  Beason  and 
political  properties  of  which  rendered  an  ample  faith. 
equivalent  for  the  intellectual  assistance  which  Second  phaae. 
it  provisionally  received  fix>m  the  metaphysical  philosophy. 
When  this  philosophy  extended  from  the  inorganic  world  to 
Man,  implanting  its  entities  in  his  moral  and  social  nature, 
monotheistic  faith  began  to  be  irretrievably  perverted  by 
admitting  the  alliance  of  reason.  No  longer  resting  on  a 
natural  universal  obedience  to  a  direct  and  permanent  revela- 
tion, the  faith  subjected  itself  to  the  protection  of  demonstra- 
tions, which  must  necessarily  admit  of  permanent  controversy, 
and  even  of  refutation ;  such  as  those  which,  in  strange  in- 
coherence, were  already  named  Natural  Theology.    This  lus- 
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torical  title  is  a  good  exponent  of  the  temporary  ftision  of 
reason  and  faith^  which  could  end  in  nothing  bat  the  absorp- 
tion of  faith  by  reason :  it  represents  the  contradictory  dnid- 
ism  established  between  the  old  notion  of  Grod  and  the  new 
entity  of  Nature^  which  were  the  respective  centres  of  the 
theological  and  metaphysical  philosophies.  The  antagonism 
of  the  two  conceptions  was  reconciled  for  the  moment  by  the 
intervention  of  the  positive  instinct,  which  offered  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  God  creating  invariable  laws,  which  he  bonnd  him- 
self never  to  alter,  and  confided  to  Nature  for  special  and 
continuous  application ; — a  fiction  which  is  in  close  analogy 
with  that  of  politicians  about  constitutional  royalty.  This 
supposition  bears  a  characteristic  metaphysical  impress;  and 
it  made  Nature  the  main  object  of  contemplation  and  interest, 
reserving  only  a  barren  veneration  for  the  majestic  inertia  of 
the  supreme  divinity,  and  therefore  placing  him  at  a  remote 
distance  firom  thought,  which  would  naturally  seek  him  less 
and  less.  Popular  good  sense  never  accepted  this  doctrine, 
which  neutralized  all  theological  ideas  of  arbitrary  will  and 
permanent  action ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  popular 
instinct  urged  the  charge  of  atheism  against  so  many  learned 
assertors  of  Natural  theology.  At  the  present  time,  the  case 
is  so  inverted,  that  that  which  was  denounced  by  public  reason 
as  impiety  is  now  considered  to  be  religion  par  excellence; 
and  it  is  laboriously  cultivated  by  demonstrations  which  I 
have  shown  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  mental  de- 
struction of  monotheism.  We  thus  see  how  the  scholastic 
compromise  brought  about  only  a  thoroughly  oontradictoiy 
situation,  which  could  have  no  stability,  though  it  was  pro- 
visionally necessary  to  scientific  progress.  The  special  dis- 
cussion which  best  illustrates  this  general  tendency  is  the 
controversy  of  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists,  which  shows 
the  superiority  of  mediseval  metaphysics,  with  its  infiision  of 
the  positive  spirit,  over  the  ancient  form  of  it.  This  debate 
was  in  fact,  under  its  apparently  idle  names,  the  main  strug- 
gle between  the  positive  spirit  and  the  metaphysical ;  and  its 
stages  mark  the  gain  of  the  scientific  philosophy  upon  the 
metaphysical,  in  the  form  of  the  growing  triumph  of  Nomi- 
nalism over  Realism ;  for  it  was  the  very  character  of  meta- 
physics to  personify  abstractions  which  could  have  a  merely 
nominal  existence  outside  of  our  intelligence.  The  Greek 
schools  had  certainly  never  proposed  a  controversy  so  lofty, 
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nor  one  so  decisive^  either  to  break  up  the  system  of  entities, 
or  to  surest  the  relative  nature  of  true  philosophy.    However 
this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  almost  immediately  after  their 
combined  victory  over  the  monotheistic  spirit,  and  therefore 
over  the  last  remains  of  the  religious  system,  the  positive  and 
the  metaphysical  spirit  began  that  mutual  divei^ence  which 
oonld  end  only  in  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  one  over 
the  other.     The  conflict  could  not  take  place  immediately; 
for  the  metaphysical  spirit  was  busy  in  supporting  the  tem^ 
poral  against  the  spiritual  power,  while  the  positive  spirit  was 
engaged  in  amassing  astrological  and  alchemical  observations. 
Bat  when,  during  the  second  phase,  the  metaphysical  spirit 
was  enthroned  by  Protestantism,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
positiye  was  making  discoveries  which  were  as  incompatible 
with  the  metaphysical  as  with  the  theological  system,  the 
state  of  things  was  changed.     The  story  of  the  greiat  astrono- 
mical movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  many  mourn- 
ful instances  of  the  fate  of  scientific  men,  prove  how  metaphy- 
sics had  succeeded,  under  different  forms,  to  the  domination 
hitherto  exercised  by  theology.     But  the  Ic^cal  evolution, 
properly  so  called,  is  the  one  which  can  be  least  effectually 
restrained,  aided  as  it  ever  is  by  those  who  assume  to  impede 
it,  and  undervalued  in  its  scope  till  it  has  proved  that  scope ; 
and  the  struggle  issued  therefore,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  the  irreversible  decline  of  the  system 
of  entities,  which  was  abrogated  in  regard  to  the  general  phe- 
nomena of  the  eicternal  world,  and  virtually  therefore  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  rest. 

All  civilized  Europe,  except  Spain,  took  part  in  this  vast 
controversy,  which  was  to  decide  the  future  of  the  human 
race.  Germany  had  brought  on  the  crisis,  in  the  preceding 
century,  by  the  Protestant  convulsion,  and  by  the  astronomicsd 
disooveries  of  Copernicus,  Tycho-Brahe,  and  Kepler :  but  she 
was  now  engrossed  by  political  struggles.  But  England, 
Prance,  and  Italy  each  furnished  a  great  warrior  in  this  noble 
strife, — ^Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Galileo,  who  will  for  ever  be 
regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  positive  philosophy,  because 
eadbi  was  aware  of  its  true  character,  understood  its  conditions, 
and  foresaw  its  final  supremacy.  Galileo's  labours,  which 
were  piffely  scientific,  vnrought  in  this  movement  by  freely  ex* 
tending  science,  and  not  by  abstract  philosophical  precepts. 
The  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  were  alike  aimed  against 
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the  old  pliilosophy^  and  destined  to  fonn  the  new ; 
DescM^^  and  their  differences  are  in  remarkable  agree- 
ment with  the  nature  of  each  philosopher  and 
with  their  respective  environment.  Both  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  abandoning  the  old  mental  system ;  both  set  forth  the 
genuine  attributes  of  the  new  system ;  and  both  declared 
the  provisional  character  of  the  special  analysis  which  they 
prescribed  as  the  path  of  approach  to  the  general  synthesis 
which  must  hereafter  be  attained.  Agreeing  thus  iai,  all  else 
proved  the  extreme  unlikeness  between  these  great  philoso- 
phers, occasioned  by  organiasation,  education,  and  position. 
Bacon  had  more  natural  activity  of  mind,  but  less  rationality, 
and  in  every  way  less  eminence ;  his  education  was  vague  and 
desultory,  and  he  grew  up  in  an  environment  essentially  prac- 
tical, in  which  speculation  was  subordinated  to  its  application; 
so  that  he  gave  only  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  scien- 
tific spirit,  which,  in  his  teachings,  oscillates  between  empiri- 
cism and  metaphysics,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  which  is  the  immutable  basis  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. Descartes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  great  a  geometer 
as  philosopher,  and  derived  positivism  firom  its  true  source, 
thus  being  able  to  lay  down  its  essential  conditions  with  firm- 
ness and  precision.  The  discourse  in  which  he  simply  narrata 
his  own  evolution  is  an  imconsdous  description  of  the  course 
of  the  human  mind  in  general,  and  it  will  still  be  read  mih 
profit  when  Bacon's  diffiise  elaboration  will  retain  only  an  hi- 
storical interest.  But,  in  another  aspect,  the  superiority  of 
Bacon  is  no  less  striking, — ^in  the  study  of  Man  and  Society. 
Descartes  constituted  the  inorganic  philosophy  as  well  as  the 
age  allowed,  and  abandoned  the  moral  and  social  field  to  the 
old  methods :  whereas  Bacon  aimed  chiefly  at  the  renovation 
of  this  second  half  of  the  philosophical  system,  which  he  fore- 
saw to  be  the  ultimate  means  of  regenerating  the  human  race 
altogether.  These  differences  must  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
diversity  of  their  genius,  and  partly  to  the  opportunity  af- 
forded to  Descartes  by  his  position  of  better  estimating  the 
revolutionary  state  of  modem  Europe.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Cartesian  school  has  been  to  correct 
the  imperfections  of  its  head,  whose  metaphysics  did  not  rise 
in  honour  with  his  corpuscular  theory;  whereas,  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  the  Baconian  school  has  applied  itself  to  re- 
strict the  noble  social  spirit  of  its  foimder,  and  exaggerate  its 
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abstract  inconveiiienceB^  sinking  his  conception  of  observation 
into  a  kind  of  sterile  empiricism^  strch  as  is  always  within  the 
reach  of  patient  mediocrity.  Thus,  when  our  men  of  science 
desire  to  give  a  philosophical  appearance  to  their  narrow  spe- 
cialities, they  appeal  to  Bacon,  and  not  to  Descartes,  whose 
scientific  character  they  depreciate;  and  yet  the  precepts  of 
Bacon  are  quite  as  hostile  as  the  conceptions  of  Descartes  to 
pursuits  like  theirs,  which  are  completely  opposed  to  the  com- 
mon aim  of  the  two  great  philosophers.  Important  as  were 
these  two  schemes,  they  were  not  sufficient,  even  when  united, 
to  constitute  the  positive  philosophy.  That  philosophy  had 
as  yet  scarcely  touched  Physics,  and  had  not  reached  Chemis- 
try ;  and  its  extension  to  moral  and  social  conceptions,  which 
was  Bacon's  noble  aim,  was  impossible  before  the  advent  of 
biological  science.  The  point  of  time  was  remarkable  there- 
fore as  introducing  a  new  philosophy,  and  vaguely  disclosing 
the  conditions  of  its  development ;  and  all  that  the  two  great 
phUoBophers  proposed  was  a  provisional  method,  which  might 
render  positive  aU  the  elements  of  speculation,  in  preparation 
for  an  ultimate  system,  which  they  knew  to  be  unattainable 
without  such  preparation.  The  transitional  state  of  the  human 
mind  must  therefore  endure  till  Chemistry  and  Biology  should 
have  taken  their. place  among  the  sciences.  Till  that  should 
happen,  there  was  really  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  modify 
once  more  the  original  separation,  decreed  by  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  between  natiural  and  moral  philosophy,  by  bringing  each 
of  them  forward  one  stage,  and  thus  showing  their  difference 
to  be  more  marked  than  ever ;  for  there  is  wider  difference 
when  natural  philosophy  is  in  the  positive  stage  and  moral 
philosophy  in  the  metaphysical  stage,  than  when  one  was  in 
the  metaphysical  and  the  other  in  the  theological.  Descartes 
saw  the  state  of  things  more  clearly  and  deeply  than  Bacon, 
and  he  applied  himself  to  the  extension  of  positivity  to  the 
utmost  limit  that  could  be  then  ventured,  even  including  in  it 
the  intellectual  and  moral  study  of  animals,  under  his  famous 
hypothesis  of  the  automatism  of  brutes,  thus  leaving  to  meta- 
physics only  the  domain  which  could  not  be  emancipated  from 
it  in  those  cbys — ^the  study  of  Man,  moral  and  social.  In  doing 
this,  he  made  useless  efforts  to  invest  the  last  functions  of  the 
old  philosophy  with  more  rationality  than  really  belonged  to 
an  expiring  doctrine;  and  therefore  the  second  part  of  his 
work  was  less  adapted  to  his  time,  and  less  successftd  than  the 
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first.  Bacon's  object  being,  not  the  distribution  of  the  sciences, 
but  the  regeneration  of  ixlbral  and  social  science,  he  did  not 
fall  under  the  same  liability ;  but  the  impossibility  of  render- 
ing moral  philosophy  positive  at  that  time  compelled  his  school 
to  recognize  the  old  division,  modified  by  Descartes,  pron- 
sionally,  though  not  doctrinally.  Any  attempt  at  a  premature 
union  coidd  merely  have  set  back  everything  under  metaphy- 
sical domination,  as  we  see  by  the  attempts  of  Malebranche 
and  Leibnits,  who  laboured  to  set  up  a  consistent  system, — 
the  one  with  his  monads  and  the  other  with  his  pre-established 
harmony.  Neither  of  them  succeeded,  more  or  less,  in  ef- 
facing the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  philosophy ; 
and  though  we  now  see  the  really  contradictory  nature  €t  that 
division,  we  also  perceive  how  its  temporary  admission  must 
have  been  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  genius  of  a  Leibnita 
fiiiled  to  abolish  it. 

We  thus  see  the  first  result  of  the  philosophical  stimulus 
imparted  by  Bacon  and  Descartes.  The  positive  spirit  ob- 
tained complete  possession  of  natural  philosophy,  while  the 
metaphysical  spirit  was  left  for  awhile  in  possession  of  moral 
philosophy ;  and  thus  the  reign  of  entities,  which  had  been 
universal,  was  fatally  encroached  upon.  In  the  intervening 
period  it  appears  to  me  that  the  pursuit  of  specialities  in  study 
has  broken  up  the  metaphysical  rSgime,  thoroughly  and  finallv. 
The  best  minds  have,  vrith  a  few  exceptions,  turned  to  science; 
and  philosophy,  released  from  the  grave,  preparatory  study, 
which  was  once  thought  necessary,  and  floating  between  science 
and  theology,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of  letters,  who 
have  made  tise  of  it  for  the  demolition  of  the  old  system,  thus 
concealing  for  awhile  its  organic  impotence.  It  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  treat  of  the  varieties  of  a  philosophy  which  has  no 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  It  is  notorious  that  it 
contemplates  the  abstract  action  of  the  human  understanding, 
in  one  case  through  the  external  conditions,  and  in  another 
through  the  internal ;  and  that  thus  two  systems,  or  two  modes, 
have  arisen,  equally  vicious,  because  alike  separating  the  two 
indispensable  considerations  of  the  medium  and  the  organism, 
the  combination  of  which  furnishes  the  only  sound  basis  of 
biological  speculation  of  any  kind.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
two  errors  represent  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  aspects  of  the 
philosophy  of  Europe :  the  Catholic  metaphysics  being  more 
critical,  and  therefore  more  tending  to  the  positive^  and  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  external  world ;  whereas^  the  Protestant 
metaphysics,  incorporated  with  the  governments,  and  tending 
to  the  theological  state,  must  natundly  take  its  stand  in  Man, 
and  proceed  thence  to  the  study  of  the  universe.  In  England 
however  the  school  of  Hobbes  formed  a  memorable  exception 
to  this.  This  transitory  school,  represented  by  Locke,  under- 
took, under  the  Baconian  instigation,  a  direct  regeneration  of 
moral  and  social  study,  and  b^an  by  a  radical  criticism,  which 
was  therefore  of  an  Aristotelian  character,  and  must  be  deve- 
loped and  propagated  in  another  direction. 

Before  I  go  on  to  the  next  phase,  I  ought  to 
point  out  that  some  preparation  for  the  renova-  p^o^j, 
tion  of  political  philosophy  was  already  made  by 
Hobbes  and  Bossuet.  Machiavel  had  before  made  some  able 
partial  attempts  to  connect  the  explanation  of  certain  political 
phenomena  with  purely  natural  causes,  though  he  spoiled  his 
work  by  a  thoroughly  vicious  estimate  of  modem  society, 
which  he  could  never  sufficiently  distinguish  from  the  ancient. 
Hobbes's  famous  view  of  primitive  war  and  the  supposed  reign 
of  force  has  been  usually  misunderstood ;  but,  impartially  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  granted  to  be  a  striking  primitive  view,  sta- 
tical and  dynamical,  of  the  preponderance  of  temporal  influ- 
ences among  permanent  social  conditions,  taken  as  a  whole ; 
and  also,  of  the  necessarily  martial  condition  of  primitive 
society.  This  was  a  sound  view  introduced  in  the  midst  of  fan- 
tastic  hypotheses  about  the  state  of  nature  and  the  social  con- 
tract ;  and  it  was  valuable  accordingly.  Bossuet's  share  in  the 
work  of  preparation  is  more  obvious  and  less  disputed.  I  have 
before  pointed  out  the  value  of  his  historical  survey,  where,  for 
the  first  time,  political  phenomena  are  regarded  as  subject  to 
invariable  laws,  which,  by  rational  treatment,  may  be  made  to 
determine  each  other.  The  theological  principle  which  pre- 
vails in  this  work  impairs  this  very  enlightened  conception, 
but  cannot  altogether  disguise  its  importance,  nor  intercept  its 
beneficial  influence  on  the  historical  studies  of  the  ensuing 
period.  It  was  the  last  great  inspiration  of  Catholicism  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  much  more  adapted  than  the  negative 
philosophy  to  form  an  estimate  of  human  progress,  which  in- 
deed the  negative  philosophy  could  not  justly  appreciate  at  all. 
The  nature  of  Bossuet's  great  service  appears  in  its  destina- 
tion ;  which  was  to  propose  systematic  history  as  the  neces- 
sary basis  of  political  education. 
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Third  bAM  ^®  third  phase  of  the  period  was,  in  ttis  case 

^  again,  simply  a  prolongation  of  the  second.   The 

Scotch  school  appears  here  favourably  circumstanced  in  regard 
to  Morals,  by  the  speculative  independence  which  it  enjoyed, 
both  as  being  Presbyterian  in  the  midst  of  Anglicanism,  and 
as  having  no  sympathy  of  principle  with  either  side  of  the 
controversy  on  external  and  internal  conditions  of  mental  de- 
velopment. The  value  of  this  school  was  solely 
^hc»r*^^       in  the  merit  of  its  individual  thinkers,  who  had 

no  systematic  connection  with  each  other.  In  an 
intellectual  view,  Hume,  one  of  the  chie&  of  the  illnstrions 
group,  treated  of  the  theory  of  causation  with  great  originality 
and  boldness,  but  with  the  imperfection  inseparable  from  a 
sundering  of  philosophy  from  science.  He  here  proposed  the 
true  character  of  positive  conceptions ;  and  notwithstanding 
its  serious  defects,  this  work  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only 
great  step  that  the  human  mind  has  taken  towards  under* 
standing  the  relative  character  of  sound  philosophy,  since  the 
great  controversy  between  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists. 
In  this  connection  I  must  point  out  again  the  able  survey,  by 
Adam  Smith,  of  the  history  of  the  sciences,  and  of  astronomy 
particularly,  in  which  he  perhaps  approaches  even  nearer  than 
his  friend  Hume  to  the  true  sense  of  rational  positivity.  It 
gratifies  me  to  record  here  my  special  gratitude  to  these  two 
eminent  thinkers,  whose  influence  was  very  useful  to  my  early 
philosophical  education,  before  I  discovered  the  great  law 
which  necessarily  guided  it  from  that  time  forward. 

.  Political  philosophy   made  a  great    advance 

pHloBophy  during  the  last  century,  inasmuch  as  social  deve- 
lopment became  more  and  more  the  express  ob- 
ject of  historical  treatment.  The  process  was  defective,  of 
course,  from  the  absence  of  all  theory  of  evolution,  by  which 
alone  any  scientific  dignity  can  be  given  to  works  which,  with- 
out it,  remain  essentisdly  literary.  One  class  of  students  were 
at  work  whose  labours  have  obtained  too  little  credit, — the 
scholars  who  employed  themselves  during  the  second  phase  as 
well  as  the  third  in  elucidating  separate  points  of  history  by 
antiquarian  and  Uterary  research.  These  labours  are.  in  le- 
gard  to  positive  sociology,  analogous  to  those  which  at  a  formct 
time  accumulated  provisional  material  for  the  future  formation 
of  chemistry  and  biology ;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the 
lights  thus  afforded  that  sociology  can  b^in  to  rise  out  of  that 
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preparatory  state  through  which  every  science  has  passed  on 
its  way  to  its  station  in  systematic  positivism. 

The  one  great  conception  which  belongs  to  tl^s 
third  phase  is  that  of  himian  prc^ress^  as  an  ex-  ^^^^^  • 
press  view.  It  could  only  arise  firom  the  scientific  ^^^^°8'*****'°- 
evolution  as  a  whole ;  for  the  idea  of  true  progression  could 
no  otherwise  be  so  clearly  conveyed  as  by  the  succession  of 
terms  through  an  unquestionable  filiation.  Pascal^  who  first 
expressed  the  philosophical  conception  of  human  progress  in 
the  maxim  which  I  quoted  before^  certainly  derived  it  jGrom 
the  general  history  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  The  inno- 
vation however  could  not  produce  any  efiect  while  only  one 
kind  of  evolution  was  studied ;  for  two  are  required  for  gene- 
ralization on  the  simplest  subjects  of  speculation ;  and  then  a 
third  case  is  indispensable  to  confirm  the  prior  comparison. 
The  first  condition  was  fulfilled  through  the  evident  conformity 
between  scientific  and  industrial  progression;  but  no  third 
case  was  ready :  for  the  spirit  of  the  times  caused  a  strane^e 
misjudgiDeut  of  the  merit  of  the  asthetic  movement,  whiah 
was  supposed  to  be  retrograde  when  it  was  much  otherwise. 
From  a  comparison  of  modem  with  ancient  Art^  the  discus- 
sion extended  to  other  social  aspects^  and  the  result  was  that, 
though  the  original  question  remained  doubtful,  the  idea  of 
human  progress,  sustained  by  the  universal  instinct  of  modern 
civilization,  was  established  as  systematically  as  it  could  be 
before  the  clearing  up  of  the  apparent  anomdy  of  the  Middle 
Ages, — a  difficulty  which  I  may  hope  to  have  now  removed. 
Political  Economy  afforded  an  indirect  aid  towards  the  close  of 
the  period,  by  fixing  general  attention  on  the  industrial  life 
of  modem  society,  and  by  marking  out  the  temporal  diffe- 
rences between  our  civilization  and  that  of  the  ancients,  which 
again  favoured  a  political  understanding  of  the  intermediate 
social  state,  according  to  the  logical  rule  that  a  mean  condi- 
tion can  be  judged  of  only  firom  a  comparison  of  the  extremes. 
We  have  seen  the  result  in  the  enterprises  of  Turgot,  Con- 
dorcet,  and  Montesquieu,  whose  merits  and  imperfections  I 
pointed  out  in  the  fi^t  chapter  of  this  volume. 

At  the  close  of  our  review  of  philosophical  progress,  fix)m 
its  origin  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  great 
French  crisis,  we  cannot  but  see  that,  in  the  aggregate,  made 
up  as  it  is  of  a  mass  of  remains,  with  a  few  rare  and  desultory 
materials  of  value,  it  is  a  merely  preliminary* afiJEtir,  which  can 
issue  only  in  a  direct  institution  of  human  regeneration. 
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Thongh  this  conclusion  has  resulted  firom  each  c^  the  sevend 
kinds  of  progress  that  I  hare  treated  of^  its  vast  importance 

compels  me  to  educe  it  again  from  their  general 
^l^j^  ^      approximation,  by  pointing  out  the  chasms  which 

remain  to  be  filled,  and  which  are  comnMxn  to 
and  characteristic  of  them  all. 

In  each  kind  of  progression,  pursued  without  a  sense  of  its 
connection  with  the  whole,  an  instinct  of  speciality  must  pr&- 
Tail,  exalting  the  spirit  of  detail,  at  the  expense  of  a  more 
In  I  d   trv      gci^end  view.     This  partial  and  desultory  deve- 

n  ustrj.  lopu^Qj^i  ^as  obviously  the  only  one  possible  at 
a  time  when  all  systematic  views  related  to  a  system  which 
must  pass  away,  and  when  it  was  only  in  such  special  pursuit 
that  tiie  new  forces  could  manifest  their  character  and  ten- 
dency. Such  a  course,  however  inevitable,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce the  anti-social  dispositions  proper  to  those  preparatory 
progressions,  out  of  which  the  elements  of  future  oombinati<ms 
could  arise  only  very  gradually, — ^not  having  even  yet  attained 
any  real  association.  This  dispersive  empiricism  did  not  come 
to  an  end  when  its  destination  was  fidfilled ;  and  it  is  now  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  final  regeneration.  It  insists  that 
neither  industry,  nor  art,  nor  science,  nor  philoeoj^y  itself 
requires  or  admits  of  any  systematic  organijEation  in  our  mo- 
dem social  state;  so  that  their  respective  progress  must  be 
left,  even  more  than  ever,  to  special  instinct  in  each  case. 
Now,  the  most  complete  exposure  of  the  radical  vice  oi  this 
conception  will  be  found  in  the  proof  that  each  of  these  four 
kinds  of  progress  has  been  more  and  more  impeded  by  the 
increase  of  the  primitive  empiricism. 

With  regard  to  Industry,  first,  by  which  modem  sodety  is 
constituted^ — there  is  no  case  in  which  there  has  been  stronger 
opposition  to  oi^anization, — the  doctrines  of  political  economy 
having  been  constructed  under  metaphysical  and  negative  in- 
fluences.— ^We  have  seen  that  industrial  progression  was  at 
first  concentrated  in  the  tovms ;  and  thus  the  main  element, 
the  agricultural,  was  left  so  far  behind  that  it  adhered  more 
than  all  others  to  the  ancient  oi^^anization.  We  have  even 
seen  that^  where  feudal  repression  was  insufficient,  the  oppo- 
site course  of  town  and  country  industry  often  occasioned 
direct  collision.  This  is  the  first  case  in  which  we  reoognixe 
the  need  of  a  systematic  action,  bringing  into  a  homogeneous 
state  the  elements  which  must  thus  be  hereafter  combined. — 
Again,  if  we  observe  only  town  industry,  we  see  that,  owing 
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to  the  spread  of  individualism  and  speciality,  the  moral  deve- 
lopment is  far  in  the  rear  of  the  material,  though  we  should 
sui^pose  that  the  more  Man  acquires  new  means  of  action,  the 
more  moral  control  is  requisite  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
may  not  use  his  new  powers  to  the  injury  of  himself  or  society. 
As  the  whole  industrial  province  lay  outside  of  religious  regu- 
lation, never  having  heen  contemplated  in  the  theological 
scheme,  it  was  tacitly  abandoned  to  the  antagonism  of  private 
interests,  except  that  some  vague  general  maxims  were  preached 
that  there  was  no  pow^  to  enforce.  Industrial  society  was 
thus  destitute,  from  its  modem  beginning,  of  all  systematic 
morality  which  could  r^ulate  its  various  common  relations. 
Among  the  innumerable  connections  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers, and  among  the  different  industrial  classes,  especially 
capitalists  and  labourers,  it  seems  agreed  that  the  spirit  of 
recent  emancipation  shall  be  preserved,  imimproved, — every 
one  seeking  hiis  own  interest,  without  any  consciousness  of  a 
public  function :  and  this  is  the  state  of  things  to  which  the 
economists  have  given  their  sanction,  in  dogmatic  form. — 
Again,  the  blind  empiricism  under  which  the  industrial  move- 
ment has  gone  on  has  raised  up  internal  difficulties  which  can 
be  got  rid  of  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  systematic  management 
of  the  industrial  province.  The  characteristic  of  modem  in- 
dustry is  its  improving  to  the  utmost  every  inorganic  agent, 
leaving  to  Man  little  but  the  intellectual  action  of  directing 
the  apparatus.  We  have  seen  how  the  use  of  machines  fol- 
lowed naturally  upon  the  personal  emancipation  of  labourers; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  action  upon  external  nature,  under 
the  guidance  of  science,  must  tend  to  elevate  not  only  the 
condition  but  the  character  of  Man.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  effects  of  the  great  change  when  it  is  completely  wrought 
out,  it  occasions  a  serious  difficulty  meantime  which  must  be 
solved  before  the  industrial  movement  can  fully  benefit  society. 
The  hap-hazard  extension  of  the  use  of  mechanical  agents  is 
directly  hostile,  in  many  cases,  to  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  most  nimierous  class ;  and  the  collisions  and  complaints 
thence  arising  grow  more  and  more  serious,  and  will  ccmtinue 
to  do  so  while  industrial  relations  are  committed  to  a  mere 
physical  antagonism.  I  am  speaking  not  only  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  but  of  every  kind  of  improvement  in  industrial 
processes.  Every  accession  of  the  kind  diminishes  the  number 
of  labourers  required,  and  occasions  more  or  less  disturbance 
in  the  life  of  the  working-classes^    This  mischief  ib  a  conse- 
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quence  of  the  specializing  practice  hitherto  inherent  in  modem 
industry^  which  has  never  risen  to  any  ocMnprehensiYeness  of 
view^  or  therefore  to  any  such  foresight  as  might  goard  societT 
from  preventible  evils^  and  help  it  to  bear  such  as  are  inevi- 
table. 

These  three  kinds  of  evidence  of  the  serious  defidencies  in 
the  industrial  evolution  concur  in  yielding  a  mournful  closing 
observation  on  the  remarkable  disproportion  between  this  par- 
ticular development  and  the  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  Mankind  on  the  whole.  Mr.  Hallam  has 
proved  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  sensibly  infmor,  in  com- 
parison with  the  prices  of  necessaries,  to  what  they  were  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, — ^this  state  of  things 
being  explained  by  many  influences, — ^such  as  the  spread  of 
immoderate  luxury,  the  increasing  use  of  machinery,  the  pro- 
gressive condensation  of  the  working  class,  etc.  While  the 
poorest  labourers  obtain  conveniences  unknown  to  their  an- 
cestors, the  ancestors  probably  obtained,  in  the  early  phases 
of  the  period,  a  more  complete  satisfiiction  of  their  main  phj- 
sical  wants.  The  nearer  relation  of  the  employed  to  the  em- 
ployer must,  in  those  days,  hate  secured  to  the  working  classes 
a  higher  moral  existence,  in  which  their  rights  and  their  du- 
ties must  have  been  better  understood  and  admitted  than  nov, 
when  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  selfishness  which  results 
from  a  dispersive  empiricism.  The  more  we  look  into  this 
matter,  the  more  we  shall  see  that  all  interests  concur  in  re- 
quiring that  organization  which  historical  analysis  foreshows. 
The  speculative  anticipation  of  it  is  no  philosophical  fiincy,  hut 
rests  on  a  strong  popular  instinct,  which  will  make  itsdf  lis- 
tened to  wherever  it  shall  find  rational  organs  of  expression. 
The  industrial  evolution  has  been  thus  far  only  preparator^i 
introducing  valuable  elements  of  genuine  and  permanent  order, 
and  now  awaiting  the  reorganization  which  will  perfect  it 
^^.  As  for  Art,  it  is  at  present  adrift  firom  the  old 

rSffime :  it  has  neither  general  direction  nor  so- 
cial destination :  it  is  weary  of  the  idle  reproduction  of  its  ne- 
gative function  imder  the  third  phase  that  we  have  survejed; 
and  it  is  impatiently  awaiting  the  oi^anic  stimulus  which  will 
at  once  renew  its  vitality,  and  disclose  its  sodal  attributes. 
Till  then,  it  merely  works  so  far  as  to  keep  its  own  high  order 
of  faculties  firom  atrophy  and  oblinon. — ^I  need  not  point  out 
In  PhiioBophy    }^^  nothmgncss  into  which  Philosophy  has  Men, 

in  consequence  of  its  irrational  iaoLation.    It  re- 
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quires  a  kind  of  mental  activity  whose  veiy  characteristic  is 
comprehensiveness ;  and  it  is  therefore  deteriorated  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  condemned  to  separate  specialities ;  and  particu- 
larly when  the  subject  is  one  which  is  naturally  inseparable 
fiom  the  general  system  of  human  knowledge. — ^We  saw^  in 
the  preceding  volume^  how  injurious  the  system  of  special 
pursuit  has  been  in  every  department  of  Science,  j  ^^, 
We  saw  that  the  mischief  was  more  obvious  in 
proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  science^  and^  above  aU^ 
in  the  inorganic  province :  and  that  the  most  perfect  of  the 
whole  range  is  by  no  means  exempt,  as  yet,  fix>m  the  lamenta- 
ble influence  of  isolation  and  special  pursuit.  K  all  the  evils 
which  we  now  recognize  from  this  cause  were  not  fiilly  deve- 
loped at  the  close  of  the  period  under  notice,  they  were  im- 
pending :  and  it  was  therefore  desirable  to  recall  them  here  to 
the  memory  of  my  readers,  in  order  to  show  that  the  scientific 
movement  requires,  like  all  the  rest,  the  systematic  direction 
now  become  essential  to  its  speculative  progress  and  its  social 
influence.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  exhibit  more  in  detail 
the  dangers  which  arise  from  the  philosophical  anarchy  of  our 
time.  As  I  am  now  particularizing  the  chasms  in  our  science 
and  deficiencies  in  our  practice,  I  may  point  out  that,  during 
the  third  phase,  biological  science  was  still  so  immature  that 
there  could  be  no  social  action  of  the  positive  philosophy,  to 
which  biological  preparation  is  more  essential  than  any  other. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  seen  how,  all  over  West-  ^  .  ^  ■, 
em  Europe,  the  new  elements  of  society  were  *"""^° 
rising  up  from  amidst  the  dissolution  of  the  old :  and  how 
the  dispersive  tendency  which  was  once  necessary  to  positive 
progression  has  of  late  impaired  the  spirit  of  comprehensive- 
ness in  the  advancing  classes,  while  the  negative  philosophy 
destroyed  it  in  the  powers  that  were  on  the  decline.  We  find 
ourselves  therefore  living  at  a  period  of  confusion,  without 
any  general  view  of  the  past,  or  sound  appreciation  of  the 
future^  to  enlighten  us  for  the  crisis  prepared  by  the  whole 
progress  yet  achieved.  We  find  ourselves,  after  half  a  cen- 
tury of  tentative  confrision,  oscillating  between  an  invincible 
aversion  to  the  old  system  and  a  vague  impulsion  towards 
some  kind  of  reorganization.  The  next  chapter  will  show  the 
fitness  of  the  new  political  philosophy  to  give  a  wise  systema- 
tic direction  to  this  great  movement. 

VOL.  II.  IT 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BEVEEW  OF  THE  KEVOLTTTIONAIIT  CEISI8.— ASCEBTAINMEiT 
OP  THE  FINAL  TENDENCY  OP  MODERN  SOCrETT. 

The  two  progresrions  which  were  preparing  society  for  its 
regeneration  had  advanced  at  unequal  rates, — ^ihe  negabre 
having  far  outstripped  the  positive ;  and  thus  the  need  of  re- 
organization was  vehemently  felt  before  the  method  and  the 
means  of  effecting  it  were  disclosed.  This  is  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  vicious  course  taken  by  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment to  this  day.  The  explosion  which  ensued,  lamentable 
as  it  was  in  many  ways,  was  inevitable;  and,  besides  being 
inevitable,  it  was  salutaiy, — inasmuch  as  without  it  the  ca- 
ducity of  the  old  system  could  not  have  been  fiilly  revealed^ 
nor  aU  hopes  from  it  have  been  intrepidly  cast  away.  The 
crisis  proclaimed  to  all  advanced  peoples  the  approach  of  the 
regeneration  which  had  been  preparing  for  five  centuries;  and 
it  afforded  the  solemn  experiment  which  was  necessary  to 
show  the  powerlessness  of  critical  principles  to  do  anything 
but  destroy.  The  preparation  of  the  diffident  European  na- 
tions for  the  lesson  varied,  according  as  the  monarchical  and 
Catholic,  or  the  aristocratic  and  Protestant  form  of  power  was 
established.  We  have  seen  that  the  former  was  the  more 
favourable  to  the  decay  of  the  old  system  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new;  and  for  various  reasons,  France  was  en- 
dently  the  country  to  take  the  lead.  The  humiliation  of  the 
aristocracy  had  more  radically  destroyed  the  old  regime :  the 
people  had  passed  at  once  from  Catholicism  to  free  thought^ 
thus  escaping  the  dangerous  inertia  of  Protestantism :  indus- 
trial activity  was  more  distinct  and  elevated,  though  less  de- 
veloped than  in  England,  from  its  great  indepen- 

wSi^SSLcL   ^^^^  ^^  *^®  aristocracy :   in  Art,  the  French 

were  in  advance  of  the  English,  though  far  be- 
hind the  Italians ;  in  science,  they  were  foremost ;  and  even 
in  philosophy,  they  were  more  thoroughly  freed  dian  others 
from  the  old  system,  and  nearer  to  a  rational  philosophy, 
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exempt  from  English  empiricism  and  Grerman  mysticism. 
Thus,  on  Jboth  positive  and  negative  gromids,  France  was 
clearly  destined  to  lead  the  final  revolutionary  movement. 
Not  the  less  for  this  were  all  the  other  nations  interested  and 
implicated  in  her  movement, — as  in  former  cases  when  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England  had  in  turn  been 
foremost :  and  the  deep  and  general  sympathy  felt  in  all  those 
countries  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  last- 
ing through  the  terrible  extravagances  which  ensued,  showed 
that  there  was  a  true  universality  in  the  movement. 

The  convulsion  had  indeed  been  clearly  fore* 
seen  by  eminent  thinkers  for  above  a  century,  ^^^J^'^ 
and  had  beeu  emphatically  announced  by  three 
events,  unequal  in  importance,  but  alike  significant  in  this 
relation ; — ^furst,  by  the  abolition  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  proved  the  decrepitude  of  the  system  which  thus  de- 
stroyed the  only  agency  that  could  retard  its  decay ;  next,  by 
the  great  reformatory  enterprise  of  Turgot,  the  failure  of 
which  disclosed  the  necessity  of  deeper  and  wider  reforms; 
and,  thirdly,  by  the  American  revolution,  which  elicited  the 
real  expectation  of  the  French  nation,  and  therefore  its  needs. 
That  revolution  was  regarded  as  a  crisis  in  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  had  a  direct  interest :  and  when  it  is  said  that 
France  gained  much  by  that  event,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  benefit  to  her  was  simply  in  the  opportunity  afibrded 
for  the  manifestation  of  her  impulses  and  tendencies ;  and 
that  she  gave  more  than  she  received  by  planting  down 
among  a  people  benumbed  by  Protestantism,  the  germs  of  a 
future  philosophical  emancipation. — ^While  all  indications  thus 
pointed  to  a  regeneration,  there  was  no  doctrine  by  which  to 
efiect  it.  All  negative  doctrine  and  action  could  be  no  more 
than  a  preparation  for  it ;  and  yet  a  negative  doctrine  was  all 
that  then  existed.  From  the  attempt  to  render  it  organic, 
nothing  ensued  but  a  distribution,  or  limitation,  or  displace- 
ment of  the  old  authorities,  such  as  merely  impeded  action 
by  supposing  that  restrictions  could  solve  political  difficulties 
as  they  arose.  Then  was  the  season  of  constitution-making, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  before, — ^the  application  of  metaphy- 
sical principles,  which  fully  exposed  their  organic  helpless- 
ness. Then  was  the  triumph  of  the  metaphysicians  and  le- 
gists, the  degenerate  successors  of  the  doctors  and  judges,  and 
the  inadequate  managers  of  society,  of  whose  mischievous 
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intervention  I  have  also  spoken  before.  *  Thus  we  see  what 
was  the  necessary  direction  of  the  revolutionary  crisis^  its 
principal  seat^  and  its  special  agents.  -  We  must  now  examine 
its  course ;  and,  for  that  puipose,  divide  it  into  its  two  dis- 
tinct stages. 

First  Btage.  ^^  ^®  outset  there  was  naturally  some  hope 

The  Coiutitu-  of  preserving,  under  some  form,  more  or  less  of 
entAMembly.  the  old  system,  reduced  to  its  principles,  and 
purified  from  its  abuses.  This  was  a  low  state  of  things,  in- 
volving a  confusion  of  moral  and  political  authority,  and  of 
things  permanent  with  things  temporary ;  so  that  the  prori- 
sional  position  was  mistaken  for  a  definitive  one.  The  first  effort 
of  the  French  Revolution  could  be  no  other  than  a  rudng  of 
the  popular  against  the  royal  power,  as  all  the  elements  of  the 
old  system  were  concentrated  in  royalty;  yet  the  aboUtion of 
royalty  was  not  contemplated,  but  a  constitutional  union  of 
the  monarchical  principle  with  popular  ascendancy ;  and  again, 
of  the  Catholic  constitution  with  philosophical  emancipation. 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  speculations  so  desultory,  nor  to 
point  out  that  they  arose  from  a  desire  to  imitate  Ihigland, 
which  afibrds  too  exceptional  a  case  to  admit  of  imitation. 
It  was  supposed  that  because  the  negative  course  of  the  one 
country  had  answered  to  that  of  the  other,  so  that  England  had 
humbled  one  of  the  temporal  elements  and  France  the  other, 
they  might,  by  joining  forces,  destroy  the  old  system  altogether. 
It  was  for  th^  reason  that  French  reformers  turned  to  Eng- 
land for  a  pattern  for  their  new  work;  and  again,  that  the 
French  method  is  now  in  favour  in  the  English  revdutionaiy 
school;  each  having  the  qualities  that  are  wanting  in  the 
other.  But  there  is,  as  I  showed  before,  no  true  equi^'alence 
in  those  qualities ;  and,  if  the  imitation  could  have  been  car- 
ried out,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  French  movement 
was  directed  against  exactly  that  political  element  which  gives 
its  special  character  to  the  English  movement,  and  which  pre- 
vents its  transplantation  to  any  other  soil.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  trace  back  the  political  constitution  of  England  to  the  old 
Saxon  forests,  and  to  suppose  that  it  depends  on  the  &nciful 
balance  of  powers.  It  was  determined,  like  every  other  insti- 
tution, by  the  corresponding  social  state ;  and  if  this  were  tho- 
roughly analysed,  the  relationis  of  the  English  polity  would  he 
found  very  different  from  what  is  usually  supposed.  The 
most  analogous  political  case  is,  in  fact^  that  of  Yenice,  at  the 
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end  of  the  fomteiBnth  century.  The  tendency  to  aristocratic 
role  is  the  ground  of  resemblance.  The  differences  are^  that 
the  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic  power  was  more  com- 
plete in  Venice, — that  the  independence  of  Venice  must  disap- 
pear under  the  decline  of  its  special  government,  whereas  that 
of  England  may  remain  uninjured  by  any  dislocation  of  her 
provisional  constitution, — ^that  English  Protestantism  secures 
the  subordination  of  the  spiritual  power  much  more  effectually 
than  the  kind  of  Catholicism  proper  to  Venice,  and  is  therefore 
&vourable  to  the  prolongation  of  aristocratic  power ;  and  again, 
that  the  insular  position  of  England,  and  her  consequent  na- 
tional self-engrossment,  connect  the  interests  of  all  classes 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  polity,  by  which  the  aristocracy  are 
a  sort  of  guarantee  of  the  common  welfare.  A  similar  ten- 
dency  was  apparent  in  Venice,  but  with  less  strength  and  per- 
manence. It  is  clear  that  the  continuance  of  the  English 
polity  is  due,  not  to  any  supposed  balance  of  constitutional 
powers,  but  to  the  natural  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic 
el^nent,  and  to  the  union  of  conditions  which  are  all  indis- 
pensable, and  not  to  be  found  in  combination  in  any  other  case. 
We  thus  see  how  irrational  were  the  speculations  which  led  the 
leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  propose,  as  the  aim  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  a  mere  imitation  of  a  system  as  con- 
tradictory to  the  whole  of  their  past  history  as  repugnant  to  the 
instincts  arising  from  the  actual  social  state ;  yet  the  imitation 
was  meditated  and  attempted  in  all  leading  particulars,  and,  of 
course,  with  thorough  failure ; — a  failure  which  exhibits  the 
most  striking  contrast  on  record  of  the  eternity  of  specula- 
tive hopes  and  the  fragility  of  actual  creations.  Second  stage. 
When  the  second  period  of  the  Revolution  was  The  Nationid 
entered  upon,  the  National  Convention  discarded  Conrention. 
the  political  fictions  on  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
acted,  and  considered  the  abolition  of  royalty  an  indispensable 
introduction  to  social  regeneration.  In  the  concentrated 
form  of  royalty  then  existing,  any  adhesion  to  it  involved  the 
restoration  of  the  old  elements  which  had  supported  it. 
Royalty  was  the  last  remnant  of  the  system  of  Caste,  the 
decay  of  which  we  have  traced  from  the  time  that  Catholicism 
broke  it  up,  and  left  only  hereditary  monarchy  to  represent  it. 
Already  doomed  by  that  isolation,  hereditary  monarchy  could 
not  but  suffer  serious  injury  by  the  excessive  concentration  of 
functions  and  prerogatives,  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  ob- 
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Bcured  its  view  of  its  domain^  and  tempted  it  to  derolye  its 
chief  powers  on  ministers  who  became  less  and  less  dependent. 
Again^  the  growing  enlightenment  of  mankind  in  social  mat- 
ters made  (he  art  of  ruling  less  and  less  one  which  might  be 
learned  in  the  hereditary  way, — ^by  domestic  imitation;  and 
the  systematic  training  requisite  for  it  was  open  to  capacity^ 
full  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  royal  birth,  which  before 
had  naturally  monopolized  it. 

The  abolition  of  royalty  was  presently  followed  by  that  of 
whatever  might  interfere  with  a  renovation  of  the  social  sr- 
stem.  The  first  instance  that  presents  itself  is  the  audacious 
legal  suppression  of  Christianity,  which  proved  at  once  the 
decrepitude  of  a  system  that  had  become  alien  to  modem  exist- 
ence, and  the  necessity  of  a  new  spiritual  function  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  regeneration.  The  minor  acts  of  the  same  kind 
were  the  destruction  of  all  former  corporate  bodies,  which  is 
too  commonly  attributed  to  a  dislike  to  all  aggregation,  but 
which  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  a  dim  sense  that  there  was  a 
retrograde  character  about  all  such  bodies,  their  provisional 
office  being  by  this  time  fulfilled.  I  think  this  applies  even  to 
the  suppression  of  learned  societies,  not  excepting  the  Academy 
itself,  the  only  one  deserving  of  serious  r^ret ;  and  before  this 
time  its  influence  had  become,  on  the  whole,  more  injurious 
than  favourable  to  the  prepress  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  at  this 
day.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Assembly,'  largely 
composed  of  legists,  suppressed  the  law  corporations  widi 
others :  and  that  it  showed  its  solicitude  for  the  encouragement 
of  real  science  by  establishing  various  foundations,  and  espe- 
cially by  that  of. the  Polytechnic  School,  which  was  of  afar 
higher  order  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  These  are  prooft 
of  disinterestedness  and  of  forecast  in  regard  to  social  needs 
which  should  not  be  foi^tten. 

A  practical  character  of  universality  was  given 
^^"^  ^^       to  the  Revolution  bjr  the  alliance  of  European 

Governments  to  put  it  down.  During  the  second 
phase  of  social  progress  the  powers  of  Europe  had  allowed 
Charles  I.  to  fall  without  any  serious  effort  on  his  behalf;  but 
they  were  now  abundantly  ready  to  go  forth  a^nst  a  revo- 
lution of  which  the  French  outbreak  was  evidently  only  the 
beginning.  Even  the  English  oligarchy,  which  had  no  great 
apparent  interest  in  the  preservation  of  monarchies,  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  coalition,  which  was  to  make  a  last 
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stand  for  the  preservation  of  the  theological  and  military  sy- 
stem. Tiiis  attack  was  favourable  to  the  Revolution  in  its  se« 
cond  period^  by  compelling  France  to  proclaim  the  universality 
of  her  caose,  and  by  calling  out  an  agreement  of  sentiment^ 
and  even  of  political  views^  such  as  was  required  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  noblest  national  defence  that  history  will  ever  have 
to  exhibit.  It  was  this  also  which  sustained  the  moral  energy 
and  mental  rectitude  which  will  always  place  the  National 
Convention  far  above  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  the  esti- 
mate of  posterity^  notwithstanding  the  vices  inherent  in  both 
their  doctrine  and  their  situation.  They  wonderfully  soon  es- 
caped firom  metaphysical  toils^  respectfully  adjourned  a  useless 
constitution^  and  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  revolutionary 
government^  properly  so  called^  regarding  it  as  the  provisional 
resource  which  the  times  required.  Putting  away  the  ambi- 
tion of  founding  eternal  institutions  which  could  have  no 
genuine  basis^  they  went  to  work  to  organize  provisionally  a 
temporal  dictatorship  equivalent  to  that  gradually  wrought 
out  by  Louis  XI.  and  RicheUeu^  but  much  more  responsive  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  end  proposed.  Based  on  po- 
pular power^  declaratory  of  the  end  proposed,  animating  to 
the  social  affections  and  to  popular  self-respect,  and  &vourable 
to  the  most  general  and  therefore  the  deepest  and  highest  so- 
cial interests,  this  political  action  of  the  Convention,  supported 
and  recompensed  by  sublime  and  touching  devotedness,  and 
elevating  the  moral  temper  of  a  people  whom  successive  go- 
vernments have  seduced  into  abject  selfishness,  has  left  in- 
effaceable impressions  and  deep  regrets  in  the  mind  of  France, 
which  can  never  be  softened  but  by  the  permanent  satisfaction 
of  the  corresponding  instinct.  The  more  this  great  crisis  is 
studied,  the  more  evident  it  is  that  its  noble  qualities  are  as- 
cribable  to  the  political  and  moral  worth  of  its  chief  directors, 
and  of  the  people  who  supported  it  so  devotedly ;  while  the  se- 
rious errors  which  attended  it  were  inseparable  firom  the  vi- 
cious philosophy  with  which  it  was  impUcated.  That  philo- 
sophy, by  its  very  nature,  represented  society  to  be  wholly 
unconnected  with  past  events  and  their  changes,  destitute  of 
rational  instigation,  and  indefinitely  delivered  over  to  the  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  legislator.  It  passed  over  all  the  interven- 
ing centuries  to  select  a  retrograde  and  contradictory  type 
in  the  ancient  form  of  civilization,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  exasperating  circumstances,  appealed  to  the  passions 
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to  fulfil  the  offices  of  the  reason.  Such  was  the  system  under 
which  the  political  conceptions  of  the  time  must  be  formed^  if 
formed  at  all ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  action  and  the 
philosophy  of  that  day  will  for  ever  excite  the  admiration  of 
philosophers  on  behalf  of  the  noble  results  that  were  produced^ 
.  and  their  indulgence  for  such  extravagances  as  were  worthy  of 
reprobation. 

The  proper  close  of  that  proyisional  polity  would  have  been 
when  IVance  was  sufficiently  secured  against  foreign  inyasion ; 
but  the  irritations  of  the  time^  and  the  vices  of  the  negative 
philosophy  caused  its  protraction^  under  an  increasing  inten- 
sity;  and  hence  the  horrible  vagaries  by  which  the  period  is 
too  exclusively  remembered.  Now  appeared  the  difference 
between  the  schools  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  which  had  co- 
operated during  the  great  revolutionary  crisis.  The  school  of 
Voltaire,  progressive  in  its  way,  regarded  the  republican  dic- 
tatorship as  an  indispensable  transition  stage,  which  it  took 
the  chic^  credit  of  having  instituted,  and  always  supposed  the 
philosophy  which  directed  it  to  the  merely  negative :  whereas, 
the  school  of  Rousseau,  retrograde  in  its  way,  took  the  doc- 
trine for  the  basis  of  a  direct  reorganization,  which  it  desired 
to  substitiite  for  the  exceptional  system.  The  one  showed  a 
genuine  though  confused  sense  of  the  conditions  of  modem 
civilization,  while  the  other  was  bent  on  an  imitation  of  ancient 
society.  The  latter  school  prevailed,  when  it  became  a  prac- 
tical question  what  the  philosophy  could  do  in  the  way  of 
organization;  and  when  the  political  school  had  the  field  to 
itself,  and  proceeded  to  action,  it  proved  how  the  met^hysi- 
cal  philosophy,  disguised  as  antique  civilization,  was  absolutely 
hostile  to  the  essential  elements  of  modem  civilization.  When 
the  negative  progression  was  used  for  organic  purposes,  it 
turned  against  the  positive  progression,  injuring  the  scientific 
and  aesthetic  evolutions,  and  threatening  the  totel  disornnin- 
tion  of  the  industrial,  bjr  destroying  thi  subordinaZn^fX 
working-dasse^.  to  their  industrial  leaders,  and  calling  the 
incapable  multitude  to  assist  directly  in  the  work  of  govern- 
ment. 

Thus  we  see  what  the  course  really  was,  as  a  whole,  which 
is  usually  rendered  unintelligible  by  attempts  to  ignore  one  or 
another  of  its  parts.  The  republican  period  proposed  a  sab- 
stantive  political  plan,  in  a  much  more  complete  and  energetic 
way  than  its  constitutional  predecessor  had  done;  and  that 
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programme^  which  abides  in  aU  memories^  will  indicate^  till 
the  daj  of  realization  arrives^  the  final  destination  of  the 
crisis,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  experiment,  through 
the  defects  of  the  means.  AU  critidsm  and  reproach  about 
the  &ilure  can  attach  only  to  the  instruments  which  caused  it, 
and  can  never  gainsay  the  fundamental  need  of  reorganization, 
which  was  as  keenly  felt  by  the  masses  then  as  at  this  day. 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  confirmation  of  this  than  the  re- 
markable slowness  of  a  retrograde  movement  which  was  in- 
stinctively felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the  popular  state  of 
mind,  and  which  found  it  necessary  to  make  long  and  irksome 
political  circuits  to  restore,  under  an  imperial  disguise,  a  mon- 
archy which  a  single  shock  had  sufficed  to  overthrow :  if  in- 
deed we  can  speak  of  royalty  as  having  been  re-established  at 
all,  while  it  could  not  pass  peaceably  from  kings  to  their  na- 
tural successors,  and  had  virtually  lost  the  hereditary  quality 
which  distinguishes  genuine  royalty  from  dictatorship. 

When  the  rule  of  the  Convention  was  over,  the 
retrograde  action  made  itself  felt  first  by  revert-  ^'^*^''°^ 
ing  to  the  last  preceding  step, — ^the  constitutional 
notion.  It  attempted  a  blind  imitation  of  the  English,  by 
parcelling  out  and  balancing  the  fractional  parts  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  as  if  any  stability  was  really  to  be  looked  for  in 
a  political  anomaly  so  imported.  The  party  which  intended 
to  be  progressive  was  carrying  forward  the  negative  movement, 
so  as  to  dissolve  the  most  elementary  institutions  of  sociely. 
Both  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  society  was  entirely 
at  their  disposal,  unconneci^  with  the  past,  and  impelled  by 
no  inherent  inst^ation ;  and  they  agreed  in  subjecting  moral 
regeneration  to  legislative  rules ; — ^much  as  they  continue  to 
do  at  this  day.  Such  political  fluctuation,  endangering  order, 
and  doing  nothing  for  progress,  could  have  no  other  issue  than 
in  Monarchy.  This  last  test  was  necessary  to  prove  what 
kind  of  order  was  really  compatible  with  complete  retrograda- 
tion ;  a  point  which  could  never  be  settied  but  by  experiment. 
The  issue  was  hastened  by  the  growth  of  the  military  power, 
— ^the  revolutionary  war  having  ceased  to  be  defensive,  and 
become  eminently  offensive,  imder  the  specious  temptation  of 
propagating  the  movement.  While  the  army  remained  at 
home  under  civic  influences,  the  preponderance  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  power  had  been  more  ^^  "**"' 
conspicuous  than  in  any  known  case  of  military 

u  3 
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activity :  but  when  the  army  was  in  remote  places,  nninformed 
of  national  afiairs,  it  assumed  a  new  independence  and  con- 
sistency, became  compacted  with  its  leaders,  and  less  and  less 
civic  in  its  temper  as  it  was  needed  for  the  repression  of  the 
barren  social  agitation  of  the  time.  A  military  dictatorship 
was  the  unavoidable  consequence ;  and  whether  its  tendency 
should  be  progressive  or  retrograde  depended,  more  than  in 
any  other  case  on  record,  on  Ihe  personal  disposition  of  that 
one  of  the  great  revolutionary  genmds  who  should  assume  the 
post.  The  great  Hoche  seemed  at  first  to  be  happily  destined 
for  it;  but  by  a  fatality  to  be  eternally  deplored,  the  honour 

fell  upon  a  man  who  was  almost  a  foreigner  in 

B*^™^        France,  brought  up  amidst  a  backward  civiliza- 

onspvtd.        ^^^^  ^^^  remarkably  and'superstitiously  adoring 

the  ancient  social  hierarchy ;  at  the  same  time  that  hia  enor- 
mous ambition  was  no  sign,  notwithstanding  his  prodigious 
charlatanism,  of  any  eminent  mental  superiority,  except  a  ge- 
nius for  war,  much  more  eonnected,  in  our  times,  with  moral 
energy  than  with  intellectual  vigour.  The  whole  nature  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  incompatible  with  political  ability ; 
with  any  conception  of  social  progression ;  with  the  mere 
idea  of  an  irrevocable  extinction  of  the  old  theological  and 
military  system,  outside  of  which  he  could  conceive  of  no- 
thing, and  whose  spirit  and  conditions  he  yet  fedled  to  un- 
derstand: as  he  showed  by  many  serious  inconsistencies  in 
the  general  course  of  his  retrograde  policy,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  religious  restoration,  in  whidi  he  followed  the 
tendencies  of  the  populace  of  kings. 

The  continuous  development  of  military  activity  was  the 
foundation,  necessary  at  any  cost,  of  this  disastrous  domina- 
tion. To  set  up  for  awhile  a  system  thoroughly  repugnant  to 
social  conditions,  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  and  humour,  by 
perpetual  stimulation,  all  the  general  vices  of  mankind,  and 
all  the  special  imperfections  of  the  national  character;  and 
above  all,  an  excessive  vanity,  which,  instead  of  being  cax^fuUy 
regulated  by  wise  opposition,  was  directly  excited  to  something 
like  madness,  by  means  derived,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  system, 
from  the  most  discredited  customs  of  the  ancient  monaidiy. 
Nothing  but  active  warfiire  could  have  intercepted  the  effect 
of  the  ridicule  which  could  not  but  be  excited  by  attempts  so 
ill-suited  to  the  age  as  Bonaparte's  restoration  of  a  nobility 
and  a  priesthood.     In  no  other  way  could  France  have  been 
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oppressed  so  long  and  so  shamefully.  In  no  other  way  could 
the  army  have  heen  seduced  into  forgetfulness  of  its  patriotism^ 
and  tyranny  towards  the  citizens^  who  must  henceforth  con- 
sole themselves  under  oppression  and  misery  with  the  childish 
satis&ction  of  seeing  the  French  empire  extend  from  Ham« 
hurg  to  Rome.  The  Convention  had  raised  the  people  to  a 
true  sense  of  brotherhood  through  the  medium  of  self-respect^ 
equally  fostered  in  all:  Bonaparte  perverted  the  sentiment 
into  immorality  by  offering,  as  a  reward  for  popular  co-opera- 
tion, the  oppression  and  pillage  of  Europe.  But  it  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  this  desolate  period,  except  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
riving firom  it  such  dearly-bought  political  instruction  as  it 
may  yield.  The  first  lesson  is,  that  thero  is  no  security  against 
fiktal  political  versatility  but  genuine  political  doctrine.  The 
retrograde  policy  of  Bonaparte  wotild  have  had  neither  allies 
nor  support,  if  the  people  had  been  saved  from  the  experience 
of  the  last  part  of  the  revolutionary  crisis,  and  from  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  a  negative  philosophy,  which  left  them 
open  to  the  temptation  of  return  to  a  system  which  their 
strong  repugnance  had  so  lately  overthrown.  The  second 
lesson  is  of  the  necessity  of  active  and  permanent  warfare  as 
the  foundation  of  a  rotrograde  system,  which  could  in  no  other 
way  obtain  any  temporary  consistence :  and  this  condemns  as 
chimerical  and  disturbing  a  policy  which  depends  on  a  con- 
dition incompatible  with  modem  civilization  as  a  whole.  It  is 
true,  the  revolutionary  warfare  was  defended  as  the  necessary 
means  of  propagating  revolutionary  benefits :  but  the  result  is 
a  soflBcient  reply  to  the  sophism.  The  propagation  was  of 
oppression  and  pillage,  for  the  sake  of  enthroning  a  foreign 
family :  and  the  action  upon  other  nations  was  very  unlike 
that  proposed  by  the  first  sincere  soldiers  of  the  Revolution : 
whUe,  in  Paris,  the  leaders  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
were  ignominiously  beguiling  their  characteristic  activity  with 
the  rivalries  of  actors  and  versifiers,  Cadiz,  Berlin,  ana  even 
Vienna  were  echoing  with  patriotic  songs  and  acclamations,-^ 
generous  national  insurrections  having  once  m6re  bound  to- 
gether the  peoples  and  their  rulers,  and  popular  rights  and  re- 
generative action  being  hovered  with  disgrace  as  deep  as  the 
silence  in  which  the  revolutionary  hymns  of  France  were 
buried.  France  was  then  subjected  to  a  dislike  and  fear  which 
have  never  since  ceased  to  injure  her  name,  and  the  cause 
which  is  bound  up  with  it. 
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This  system^  founded  on  war^  fell  by  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  war^  when  the  resistance  had  become  popular  and  the 
attack  despotic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  impartial 
mind  that  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  was  very  welcome  to  the 
French  nation  in  general,  which,  besides  its  sufferings  firom 
oppression  and  poverty,  was  weary  of  a  state  of  perpetual  fear 
of  the  only  altematiye, — ^the  humiliation  of  its  arms  or  the 
defeat  of  its  dearest  principles.  The  only  cause  of  regret  is 
that  the  nation  did  not  anticipate  the  catastrophe  by  popular 
insurrection  against  retn^rade  tyranny,  before  its  country 
underwent  the  disgrace  of  invasion.  The  humiliating  form 
of  the  overthrow  is  the  only  pretence  on  which  the  national 
glory  can  be  connected  wiih  the  memory  of  the  man  who, 
more  injurious  to  human  kind  than  any  other  personage  in 
history,  was  always  and  peculiarly  the  worst  enemy  of  a  re- 
volution of  which  he  is  sometimes  absurdly  supposed  to  be 
the  chief  representative.  The  monarchical  spirit  which  he 
-RMtnm.tion  bad  striven  to  restore,  and  the  political  habits 
ofih^^^  formed  under  his  influence  facilitated  the  return, 
^^^'^'  when  he  fell,  of  the  natural-heirs  cf  the  French 

throne.  They  were  received  without  confidence,  without  fear, 
and  with  some  hopes  from  the  discipline  they  had  undergone 
which  were  not  fulfilled.  The  people  supposed  they  must  see, 
as  all  France  did,  the  connection  between  conquest  and  re- 
trogradation,  and  that  both  were  detested :  and  the  Bourbons 
supposed  that  the  people,  having  allowed  their  restoration, 
were  favourable  to  their  ideas  of  sovereignty.  The  people 
wotild  have  left  royalty  to  such  fate  as  might  have  ensued 
fiK>m  domestic  dissensions,  if  the  disastrous  episodical  return 
of  Bonaparte  had  not  once  more  united  aU  Europe  against 
France,  and  deferred  for  fifteen  years,  at  a  heavy  cost,  a  sub- 
stitution of  nUers  which  had  dearly  become  inevitable. 

Once  more  constitutional  discussions  abounded,  and  a  third 
attempt  was  made  to  imitate  the  English  parliamentary  sy- 
stem,— ^the  remains  of  the  imperial  system  seeming  likely  to 
answer  for  the  aristocratic  element.  The  people,  however, 
had  long  been  disheartened  about  social  r^eneration,  and 
were  bent  on  profiting  by  the  state  of  peace  for  the  further- 
ance of  industrial  interests :  and,  for  want  of  a  sound  theory, 
the  new  experiment,  more  durable,  more  peaceable,  and  there- 
fore more  decisive  than  an^  former  one,  soon  disdoeed  the 
anti-historical  and  anti-national  character  of  the  enterpriae. 
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and  its  total  disagreement  with  the  social  environment.  In 
England^  the  royal  power  was  a  great  sinecure  granted  to  the 
nominal  head  of  the  British  oligarchy,  with  the  name  of 
hereditary  sovereignty,  but  with  Uttle  more  real  power  than 
that  of  the  Doges  of  Venice.  This  was  not  the  French  notion 
of  monarchy ;  and  any  attempt  to  imitate  it  in  France  could 
lead  to  nothing  but  a  neutralizing  of  royalty ;  and  the  more 
decisively  in  tins  case,  because,  under  the  new  forms,  the  ad« 
hesion  of  the  sovereign  was  made  specially  voluntary.  This 
is  the  juncture  to  which,  in  the  history  of  the  modem  transi- 
tion, we  must  refer  the  direct  dissolution  of  the  great  tem- 
poral dictatorship  in  which  the  whole  movement  of  decom- 
position had  been  concentrated,  from  the  time  when  Louis  XI. 
wrought  at  it,  and  Richelieu  completed  it.  The  form  of  dis« 
solution  now  was— opposition  between  the  central  and  local 
powers, — ^between  imperfect  royalty  and  the  partial  action  of 
a  popidar  assembly ;  under  which  all  unity  of  direction  dis- 
appeared, and  each  party  sought  a  preponderance  which  was 
impossible  to  either.  Bonaparte  himself  would  have  had  to 
encounter  a  similar  habiUty,  sooner  or  later.  The  ministerial 
power  also  testified  by  its  growth  to  the  restriction  of  royalty. 
It  had  been,  under  the  second  modem  phase,  an  optional 
emanation  of  power :  it  was  now  an  established  substitution, 
tending  more  and  more  to  independence.  This  sort  of  spon- 
taneous abdication  helped  the  political  dispersion,  which  seemed 
to  be  thereby  erected  into  an  irrevocable  principle.  The  two 
polities  were  now  in  something  like  the  same  position  that 
thqr  were  in  before  the  revolution :  only  that  the  progressive 
school  had  avowed  their  end  and  proved  the  insufficiency  of 
their  means :  and  the  retrograde  party  understood  rather 
better  the  conditions  of  the  rigime  it  desired  to  restore.  Now 
was  the  time  for  the  stationary  school  to  intervene,  borrowing 
from  each  of  the  others  the  principles  which  can  only  neu- 
tralize each  other;  as,  for  instance  and  especially,  when  it 
sought  to  reconcile  the  legal  supremacy  of  Catholicism  with 
real  reli^ous  liberty.  I  have  shown  before  what  are  the 
moral  and  political  consequences  of  such  an  intervention. 
As  soon  as  the,  hopeless  reaction  apj^eared  to 
threaten  the  revolutionary  movement,  it  fell  by  ;qq^JI^j^^ 
a  single  shock ;  an  event  which  might  convince 
doubters  that  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  was  owing  to  something 
more  than  the  desire  for  peace, — ^to  the  aversion  inspired  by 
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his  tynuuiical  retrogrenon.  It  was  now  dear  that  order 
and  peace  would  not  satisfy  the  nation,  which  must  have  pro- 
gress also. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  pcdicy  which  succeeded  the 
flight  of  the  elder  Bourbons  was  its  implidt  yolnntary  renun- 
ciation of  regular  intellectual  and  moral  goyramment,  in  anj 
form.  Having  become  directly  material,  the  policy  hcdd  itself 
aloof  fit>m  doctrines  and  sentiments,  and  concerned  itsdlf  only 
with  interests,  properly  so  called.  This  was  owing,  not  only 
-.  ^^  .  to  disgust  and  perplexity  amidst  the  chaos  of 
^^"^^  conceptions,  but  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
mMntaJTiing  material  order  in  the  midst  of  mental  and  morsl 
anarchy;  a  difficulty  which  left  no  leisure  or  liberfy  to  go- 
vernment to  think  of  anything  beyond  the  immediate  embar- 
rassment, or  to  provide  for  anything  hisher  than  its  own 
existence.  This  was  the  complete  poUticu  fulfilment  of  the 
n^ative  philosophy,  all  functions  of  government  being  simply 
repressive,  unconnected  with  any  idea  of  guidance,  and  leav- 
ing all  active  pursuit  of  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration 
to  private  co-operation.  A  system  of  organised  corruption 
was  the  necessary  consequence,  as  the  whole  structure  must 
otherwise  be  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  at  any  moment,  under  the 
attacks  of  uncontrolled  ambition.  Hence  the  perpetual  in- 
crease  of  public  expenditure,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
a  system  boasted  of  for  its  economy. — ^While  closing  my 
eluddation  of  the  decay  of  the  great  temporal  dictatorship, 
I  must  just  obeerve  on  the  novdty  of  the  situation  of  a  cen- 
tral power  to  which  we  may  hardly  apply  the  term  royal,  as 
all  monarchical  associations  had  vaniriied  with  the  political 
fidth  that  sanctioned  them,  and  whose  hereditary  transmis- 
sion appears  extremely  improbable'*'',  considering  the  course 
of  events  for  half  a  century  past,  and  the  impossibility  that 
the  function  should  ever  d^enerate  into  the  mere  sinecure 
that  it  is  in  England ;  a  condition  which  requires  that  genuine 
personal  capadty  which  rarely  descends  f^m  father  to  son. 
Meantime  the  encroachments  of  the  legislature  on  the 
called  royal  power, — ^the  forcing  of  its  organs  upon  it, 

libertv  of  choice,  so  that  the  action  of  government  is  in ^ 

transierred  to  any  one  who  may  for  the  moment  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  parliamentary  ascendancy, — ^the  independence  of  the 
ministers  who  might  presently  determine  the  abstraction  of 

•  Published  in  1842. 
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the  royal  element  altogether^ — ^these  dangers  would  render 
the  royal  function  a  totally  impracticable  one  if  it  were  not 
administered  with  personal  ability,  confined  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order,  and  so  vigilant  and  concentrated  as 
to  haye  the  advantage  over  the  desultory  and  contradictory 
ambition  of  men  who  are  appeased  by  new  distributions  of 
power  and  frequent  personal  changes.  In  this  provisional 
state  of  affairs,  when  the  official  system  declines  the  spiritual 
reorganisation  for  which  it  feels  its  own  unfitness,  the  intel-i 
lectoal  and  moral  authority  falls  into  the  hands  of  anybody 
who  will  accept  it,  without  any  security  of  personal  aptitude 
in  T^ard  to  the  most  important  and  difficult  problems  that 
have  ever  engaged  or  can  engage  human  thought :  hence  the 
reign  of  joumaUsm,  in  the  hands  of  literary  men  and  lawyers, 
and  the  hopeless  anarchy  which  some  of  them  propose  and  all 
of  them,  in  their  collective  capacity,  illustrate.  The  power 
actually  possessed  by  this  ille^  social  authority  appears  to 
me  a  kind  of  imperfect  recognition  of  the  proper  priority  of 
intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  over  mere  political  experi- 
ment, the  efficacy  of  which  is  wholly  exhausted  as  long  as  it  is 
separated  from  the  philosophical  guidance  of  the  higher  reno- 
vating  agency. 

The  actual  results  of  this  last  period  consist  of 
the  extension  of  the  crisis  to  the  whole  of  the  th^^vraient. 
great  European  community,  of  which  France  is 
merely  the  vanguard.  The  germs  of  progress  could  not  but 
be  checked  everywhere  while  it  appeared  that  they  failed  in 
France;  and  the  propagation  of  the  movement  was  resumed 
only  when  the  cause  of  the  fiiilure  in  France  was  made  appa- 
rent. The  imitation  of  the  English  type  was  never  carried 
very  far;  for  Catholic  nations  observed  its  effect  in  France ; 
and  even  in  Germany,  where  the  aristocratic  element  is  least 
reduced,  no  substantial  experiment  was  tried,  while  the  spec- 
tacle was  before  the  world  of  the  revolutionary  excitement  pe- 
netrating the  British  organization  itself.  There  was  no  encou- 
ragement to  transplant  a  system  whose  type  was  attacked  at 
home.  The  negative  doctrine  presided  over  political  move- 
ment everywhere;  but  it  was  nowhere  so  put  to  the  trial  as  in 
France ;  and  thus  its  radical  impotence  was  universally  ma- 
mSest,  without  the  need  of  any  other  nation  undei^ing  the 
dreadfrd  experience  which  had  been  endured  by  the  French 
people  for  the  benefit  of  all  others.    I  observe  lastly,  that  the 
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common  movement  is  rendered  secure  by  this  decisive  exten- 
sion. The  French  revolutionary  defence  first  guaranteed  its 
safety ;  and  it  now  rests  upon  the  impossibility  of  any  serious 
retrograde  repression,  which  must  be  universal  to  be  of  any 
efiect ;  and  which  cannot  be  universal,  because  the  nations 
will  never  again  be  seriously  stirred  up  against  any  one  of 
their  number,  and  armies  are  everywhere  engaged,  for  the 
most  part,  in  restraining  interior  disturbance. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  five  periods  of  revolutionary 
crisis  which  have  divided  the  last  half-century ;  and  the  first 
consideration  thence  arising  is  of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritnal 
reorganization,  towards  which  all  political  tendencies  converge, 
and  which  awaits  only  the  philosophical  initiative  that  it  re- 
quires. Before  proceeding  to  discuss  and  supply  that  need,  I 
must  present  a  general  view  of  the  extinction  of  the  theologi- 
cal and  military  riffime,  and  the  rise  of  a  rational  and  padfic 
system,  without  regard  to  particular  periods.  It  is  necessary 
thus  to  estimate  the  natural  and  rapid  folfilment  of  the  slow 
negative  and  positive  movement  of  the  five  preceding  centuries. 
Completion  of  We  must  begin  by  considering  the  prolonga- 
the theological  tion  of  the  poUtical  decay;  and  the  theological 
^®**y-  part  of  it  first,  as  the  chief  basis  of  the  old  social 

system.  The  revolutionary  crisis  completed  the  religions  dis- 
organization by  striking  a  decisive  blow  at  the  essential  con- 
ditions, .political,  intellectual,  and  moral,  of  the  old  spiritnal 
economy.  Politically,  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the  tem- 
poral power  was  much  aggravated  by  depriving  them  of  the 
legal  influence  over  domestic  life  which  they  retain  in  appear- 
ance in  Protestant  countries ;  and  again,  by  stripping  them  of 
special  property,  and  making  them  dependent  on  the  annnal 
discussion  of  an  assembly  of  unbelieving  laymen,  usually  ill- 
disposed  towards  the  priesthood,  and  only  restrained  from 
Eractically  proving  it  by  an  empirical  notion  that  theological 
elief  is  necessary  to  social  harmony.  Whatever  consideration 
has  been  shown  them  has  been  on  condition  of  their  renounc- 
ing all  political  influence,  and  confining  themselves  to  their 
private  functions  among  those  who  desire  their  offices.  The 
time  is  evidently  near  when  the  ecclesiastical  budget  will  be 
suppressed,  and  the  religious  part  of  socieiy  will  be  left  to 
support  their  respective  pastors.  This  method,  which  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  American  clergy,  would  be  certain  destruc- 
tion in  France,  and  in  all  countries  nominally  Catholic.    The 
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intellectual  decay  of  the  theological  organization  was  accele- 
rated by  the  revolutionary  crisis,  which  spread  religious  eman- 
cipation among  all  classes.  Such  enfranchisement  cannot  be 
doubtful  among  a  people  who  have  listened,  in  their  old  ca- 
thedralsj  to  the  direct  preaching  of  a  bold  atheism,  or  of  a 
deism  not  less  hostile  to  ancient  faith :  and  the  case  is  com- 
plete when  we  add  that  the  most  odious  persecutions  could 
not  revive  any  genuine  religious  fervour,  when  its  intellectual 
sources  were  dried  up :  and  any  testimony  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  alleged  in  such  instances  has  not  been  of  the  spon- 
taneous sort  that  is  sociaUy  valuable,  but  the  result  of  retro- 
grade prepossessions,  imperial  or  royal. — ^A  persuasion  which 
lasted  longer  was  that  the  principle  of  all  morality  was  to  be 
found  in  religious  doctrine.  After  minds  of  a  high  order  had 
obtained  theological  emancipation,  many  private  examples, — 
and  the  whole  life  of  the  virtuous  Spinoza  for  one, — vindicated 
how  entirely  all  virtue  was  independent  of  the  beliefs  which, 
in  the  infancy  of  humanity,  had  long  been  indispensable  to 
its  support.  In  addition  to  this  case  of  the  few,  the  many  ex- 
emplified the  same  truth, — ^the  feeble  religious  convictions 
which  remained  to  them  during  the  third  phase  having  obvi- 
ously no  essential  eflfect  on  conduct,  while  they  were  the  di- 
rect cause  of  discord,  domestic,  civil,  and  national.  It  is  long, 
however,  before  any  habitual  belief  yields  to  evidence ;  espe- 
cially on  matters  so  complex  as  the  relations  of  morality ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  there  is  no  virtue  which  did  not  in  the  first 
instance  need  that  religious  sanction  which  must  be  relin- 
quished when  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  has  dis- 
dosed  the  real  foundation  of  morals.  There  has  always  been 
an  outcry,  in  one  direction  or  another,  about  the  demoraliza- 
tion that  humanity  must  undergo  if  this  or  that  superstition 
were  suppressed ;  and  we  see  the  folly,  when  it  relates  to  a 
matter  which  to  us  has  long  ceased  to  be  connected  with  reli- 
gion ;  as,  for  instance,  the  observance  of  personal  cleanliness, 
which  the  Brahmins  insist  on  making  wholly  dependent  on 
theological  prescription.  For  some  centuries  after  Christianity 
was  widely  established,  a  great  number  of  statesmen,  and  even 
philosophers,  went  on  lamenting  the  corruption  which  must 
follow  the  fall  of.  polytheistic  superstitions.  The  greatest  ser- 
vice that  could  be  rendered  to  humankind  while  this  sort  of 
clamour  continues  to  exist,  is  that  a  whole  nation  should 
manifest  a  high  order  of  virtue  while  essentially  alienated  from 
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theological  belief.  This  service  was  rendered  by  the  demon- 
stration attending  the  French  Revolution.  When,  firom  the 
leaders  to  the  lowest  citizens,  there  was  seen  so  much  courage, 
military  and  civic,  such  patriotic  devotedness,  so  many  acts  of 
disinterestedness,  obscure  as  well  as  conspicuous,  and  espe- 
cially throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  republican  defence, 
while  the  ancient  faith  was  abased  or  persecuted,  it  was  im- 
possible to  hold  to  the  retrograde  belief  of  the  moral  necessity 
of  religious  opinions.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  deism  was 
the  animating  influence  in  this  case ;  for  not  only  are  its  pre- 
scriptions coi^sed  and  precarious,  but  the  people  were  nearly 
as  indifferent  to  modem  deism  as  to  any  other  religious  sy- 
stem. This  view,-— of  religious  doctrine  having  lost  its  moral 
prerogatives,  —  concludes  the  evidence  of  the  revolutionary 
crisis  having  completed  the  decay  of  the  theological  rigime. 
From  this  date  Catholicism  could  be  regarded  only  as  external 
to  the  society  which  it  once  ruled  over; — as  a  majestic  ruin, 
a  monument  of  a  genuine  spiritual  organization,  and  an  evi- 
dence of  its  radical  conditions.  These  purposes  are  at  present 
very  imperfectly  fulfilled, — ^partiy  because  the  political  organ- 
ism shares  the  theological  discredit,  and  partly  from  the  intel- 
lectual inferiority  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  are  of  a  lower 
and  lower  mentsd  average,  and  less  and  less  aware  of  the  ele- 
vation of  their  old  social  mission.  The  social  barrenness  of  this 
great  organization  is  a  sad  spectacle :  and  we  can  hardly  hope 
that  it  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  work  of  reconstruction, 
because  the  priesthood  has  a  blind  antipathy  to  all  positive 
philosophy,  and  persists  in  its  resort  to  hopeless  intrigue  to 
obtain  a  fancied  restoration.  The  obvious  probability  is,  that 
this  noble  social  edifice  will  follow  the  fate  of  polytheism, 
through  the  wearing  out  of  its  intellectual  basis,  and  be 
wholly  overthrown,  leaving  only  the  imperishable  remem- 
brance of  the  vast  services  of  every  kind  which  connect  it 
historically  vrith  human  progress,  and  of  the  essential  im- 
provements which  it  introduced  into  the  theory  of  social 
organization. 

Decaj  of  Turning  from  the  religious  to  the  civic  system, 

the  Military  wc  find  that,  notwithstanding  a  great  exceptional 
system.  warfare,  the  revolutionary  crisis  destroyed  the 

military,  no  less  than  the  theological  system.  The  mode  of 
republican  defence,  in  the  first  place,  discredited  the  old  mili- 
tary caste,  which  lost  its  exclusiveness ;  its  professional  prao- 
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tioe  being  rivalled  by  the  citizens  in  general^  after  a  very  short 
apprenticeship.  Popular  determination  was  proved  to  be  worth 
more  than  tactics.  Again^  the  last  series  of  systematic  wars^ 
— ^those  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Industry, — ^were  now  brought 
to  an  end.  It  was  only  in  England  that  this  old  ground  re- 
mained; and  even  there  it  was  encroached  upon  by  serious 
social  anxieties.  The  colonial  system  was  declining  everywhere 
else;  and  its  existence  in  the  British  empire  is  doubtless  a 
special  and  temporary  exception,  which  may  be  left  to  find  its 
own  destiny,  unmolested  by  European  interference.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  American  Colonies  introduced  the  change ; 
and  it  went  forward  while  the  countries  of  Europe  were  en- 
grossed with  the  cares  of  the  revolutionary  crisis :  and  thus 
disappeared  the  last  general  occasion  of  modem  warfare.  The 
great  exceptional  warfare  that  I  referred  to  as  occasioned  by 
an  irresistible  sway  of  circumstances  must  be  the  last.  Wars 
of  principle,  which  alone  are  henceforth  possible,  are  restrained 
by  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  revolutionary  action  through 
Western  Europe ;  for  all  the  anxiety  and  all  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  governments  are  engrossed  by  the  care  of  ex- 
ternal order.  Precarious  as  is  such  a  safeguard,  it  is  yet  one 
which  will  probably  avail  till  the  time  of  reorganization  arrives, 
to  institute  a  more  direct  and  permanent  security.  A  third 
token  of  military  decline  is  the  practice  of  forced  enlistment. 
began  in  France  under  the  press^  of  the  leyolutionarjr  crisis; 
perpetuated  by  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  and  imitated  in  other 
countries  to  strengthen  national  antagonisms.  Having  sur- 
vived the  peace,  the  practice  remains  a  testimony  of  the  anti- 
military  tendencies  ox  modem  populations,  which  furnish  a  few 
volunteer  officers,  but  few  or  no  volunteer  privates.  At  the 
same  time  it  extinguishes  military  habits  and  manners,  by  de- 
stroying the  special  character  of  the  profession,  and  by  making 
the  army  consist  of  a  multitude  of  anti-military  citizens,  who 
assume  the  duty  as  a  temporary  biurden.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  method  will  be  broken  up  by  an  explosion  of  resist- 
ance ;  and  meantime  it  reduces  the  military  system  to  a  sub- 
altern office  in  the  mechanism  of  modem  society.  Thus  the 
time  is  come  when  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  final 
passing  away  of  serious  and  durable  warfare  among  the  most 
advanced  nations.  In  this  case  as  in  others,  the  dreams  and 
aspirations  which  have  multiplied  in  recent  times  are  an  ex- 
pression of  a  real  and  serious  need, — a  prevision  of  the  heart 
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rather  than  the  head^  of  a  happier  state  of  things  approaching. 
The  existing  peaoe^  long  heyond  example^  and  maintained 
amidst  strong  incitements  to  national  quarrels,  is  an  evidence 
that  the  change  is  more  than  a  dream  or  an  aspiration.  The 
only  fear  for  the  maintenance  of  this  peace  is  irom  any 
temporary  preponderance  in  France  of  disastrous  systematic 
movements ;  and  these  would  be  presently  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
popular  antipathy  to  war,  and  experience  of  the  terrible  effects 
thus  induced. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  view  in  the  fact  that 
each  European  nation  maintains  a  vast  military  apparatus. 
Annies  are  now  employed  in  the  preservation  of  public  oider. 
This  was  once  a  function  altc^ther  subordinate  to  that  of 
foreign  warfare ;  but  the  functions  are  reversed,  and  foreign 
war  is  contemplated  only  as  a  possible  consequence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  domestic  agitation.  While  intellectual  and  moral 
anarchy  render  it  difficult  to  preserye  material  order,  the  de- 
fensive force  must  equal  at  all  times  the  insurrectional;  and 
this  will  be  the  business  of  physical  force  till  it  is  supeneded 
by  social  reorganization.  As  for  the  time  when  this  martial 
police  will  cease  to  be  wanted,  it  is  yet,  though  within  view,  very 
distant ;  for  it  has  only  just  entered  upon  its  last  ftmction,  to 
which  old  opinions  and  manners  are  still  so  opi>06ed  that  the 
truth  is  not  recognized,  but  hidden  under  pretences  of  immi- 
nent war,  which  is  made  the  excuse  of  a  great  military  appa- 
ratus provided,  in  fact,  for  service  at  home.  That  service  will 
be  better  performed  when  it  is  avowed,  and  all  false  pretences 
are  put  away ;  and  this  might  surely  be  done  now  that  the 
central  power  itself  is  reduced  to  a  similar  provisional  office. 
The  military  system  and  spirit  are  thus  not  doomed  to  the 
same  decay  as  the  sacerdotal,  with  which  they  were  so  long 
incorporated.  The  priesthood  shows  no  disposition  and  do 
power  to  fuse  itself  in  the  new  social  organization;  whereas 
there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  decline  of  the  military 
system  began,  when  the  soldiery  were  unable  to  assume  the 
spirit  and  manners  appropriate  to  their  new  social  destination. 
In  modem  times  the  military  mind  has  shown  itself  ready  for 
theological  emancipation ;  its  habit  of  discipline  is  favourable 
to  incorporation,  and  its  employments  to  scientific  researches 
and  professional  studies ;  all  which  are  propitious  to  the  posi- 
tive spirit.  In  recent  times,  consequently,  the  spirit  of  the 
army  has  been,  in  France  at  least,  strikingly  prpgressiTe; 
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wUle  that  of  the  priesthood  has  been  so  stationary  as  to  place 
it  actually  outside  of  the  modem  social  action.  Thus  different 
are  now  the  character  and  the  fate  of  the  two  elements  of  an- 
cient civilization^  which  were  once  so  closely  connected.  The 
one  is  now  left  behind  in  the  march  of  social  improvement^ 
and  the  other  is  destined  to  be  gradually  absorbed. 

Here  I  dose  my  review  of  the  negative  progress  of  the  last 
half-century ;  and  I  proceed  to  review  the  positive  progression 
under  the  four  heads  into  which  it  was  divided  in  the  pre- 
ceding period. 

The  Industrial  evolution  has  gone  on^  as  in  na- 
tural course  of  prolongation  from  the  preceding   5^'  Indus- 
period.      The  revolutionary  crisis  assisted   and  p«>g«M- 

confirmed  the  advance  by  completing  the  secular  destruction 
of  the  ancient  hierarchy^  and  raising  to  the  first  social  rank, 
even  to  a  degree  of  extravagance,  the  civic  influence  of  wealth. 
Since  the  peace  this  process  has  gone  on  without  interruption, 
and  the  technical  progress  of  industry  has  kept  pace  with  the 
social.  I  assigned  the  grand  impetus  of  the  movement  to  the 
time  when  mechanical  forces  were  largely  adopted  in  the  place 
of  human  industry ;  and  during  the  last  half-century  the  sy- 
stematic use  of  machinery,  owing  to  the  application  of  steam, 
has  caused  prodigious  improvements  in  artificial  locomotion, 
by  land,  river,  and  sea,  to  the  great  profit  of  industry.  This 
progression  has  been  caused  by  the  union  of  science  and  in- 
dustry, though  the  mental  influence  of  this  union  has  been 
unfavourable  to  the  philosophy  of  science,  for  reasons  which  I 
shall  explain.  In  recent  times  the  industrial  class,  which  is, 
by  its  superior  generality,  most  capable  of  entertaining  poli- 
tical views,  has  begun  to  show  its  capability,  and  to  r^ulate 
its  relations  with  the  other  branches,  by  means  of  the  system 
of  public  credit  which  has  grown  out  of  the  inevitable  exten- 
sion of  the  national  expenditure.  In  this  connection  we  must 
take  note,  unhappily,  of  the  growing  seriousness  of  the  defi- 
citocies  which  I  pcHuted  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 
Agricultural  industry  has  been  further  isolated  through  the 
stimulus  given  to  manufistcturing  and  commercial  industry,  and 
their  engrossing  interest  under  such  circumstances.  A  worse 
and  wholly  unquestionable  mischief  is  the  deeper  hostility 
which  has  arisen  between  the  interests  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed,— a  state  of  things  which  shows  how  far  we  are  from 
that  industrial  organization  which  is  illustrated  by  the  very 
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use  of  those  mechanical  agencies^  without  which  the  practical 
expansion  of  industry  could  not  have  taken  place.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  dissension  has  been  aggravated  by  the  arts 
of  demagogues  and  sophists,  who  have  alienated  the  working 
class  firom  their  natural  industrial  leaders ;  but  I  cannot  but 
attribute  this  severance  of  the  head  and  the  hands  much  more 
to  the  political  incapacity,  the  social  indiflTerenoe,  and  espe- 
cially the  blind  selfishness  of  the  employers  than  to  the  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  the  employed.  The  employers  have  taken 
no  pains  to  guard  the  workmen  fix)m  seduction  by  the  organi- 
zation of  a  broad  popular  education,  the  extension  of  which,  on 
the  contrary,  they  appear  to  dread ;  and  they  have  evidently 
yielded  to  the  old  tendency  to  take  the  place  of  the  feudal 
chiefs,  whose  fall  they  longed  for  without  inheriting  their  an- 
tique generosity  towards  inferiors.  Unlike  military  superiors, 
who  are  bound  to  consider  and  protect  their  humblest  brother 
soldiers,  the  industrial  employers  abuse  the  power  of  c^tal 
to  carry  their  points  in  opposition  to  the  employed ;  and  they 
have  done  so  in  defiance  of  equity,  while  the  law  authorized  or 
countenanced  coalitions  among  the  one  party  which  it  forbade 
to  the  other.  Passing  thus  briefly  over  evils  which  are  un- 
questionable,  I  must  once  more  point  out  the  pedantic  blind- 
ness of  that  political  economy  which,  in  the  presence  of  such 
conflicts,  hides  its  oi^anic  helplessness  under  an  irrational  de- 
claration of  the  necessity  of  delivering  over  modem  industry 
to  its  unregulated  course.  The  only  consolation  which  hence 
arises  is  the  vague  but  virtual  admission  of  the  insufficiencj' 
of  popular  measures,  properly  so  caUed, — that  is,  of  purely 
temporal  resources,^-for  the  solution  of  this  vast  difficulty, 
which  can  be  disposed  of  by  no  means  short  of  a  true  intel- 
lectual and  moral  reorganization. 

IBeoent  ^^  ^^f  ^he  main  advance  has  been  the  exposure 

Esthetic  of  the  defect  of  philosophical  principle  and  social 

progress.  destination,  in  modem  Art,  and  of  the  hopeless- 

ness of  imitation  of  antique  types, — an  exposure  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  general  direction  of  minds  towards 
political  speculation  and  regeneration  as  a  whole.  Amidst  the 
wildness,  the  aesthetic  vagabondism,  to  which  the  negative  phi- 
losophy gave  occasion  and  encouragement,  especially  m  France, 
— ^taking  the  form  for  the  substance,  and  discussion  for  con- 
struction, and  interdicting  to  Art  all  large  spontaneous  exer- 
cise and  sound  general  efficacy, — there  have  been  immortal 
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creations  which  have  established  in  each  department  the  nndi- 
miniahed  vigonr  of  the  aesthetic  faculties  of  mankind,  even 
amidst  the  most  unfavourable  environment.  The  kind  of  Art 
in  the  form  of  Uterature  which  appears  most  suitable  to  modem 
civilization  is  that  in  which  private  is  historically  connected 
with  public  life,  which  in  every  age  necessarily  modifies  its 
character.  The  Protestant  ci^ization  of  times  sufficiently 
remote  and  wdl  chosen  is  represented,  amidst  the  deep  in- 
terest of  all  Europe,  by  the  immortal  author  of  'Ivanhoe,' 
'Quentin  Durward,'  'Old  Mortality,'  and  'Peveril  of  the 
Peak/  while  the  Catholic  civilization  is  charmingly  repre- 
sented by  the  author  of  '  I  Promessi  Sposi,'  who  is  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  Art  in  modem  times.  This  epic  form 
probably  indicates  the  mode  of  renovation  of  Art  generally, 
when  our  civilization  shall  have  become  solid,  energetic,  and 
settled  enough  to  constitute  the  subject  of  aesthetic  represen- 
tation. The  other  fine  arts  have  well  sustained  their  power, 
during  this  recent  period,  without  having  achieved  any  remark- 
able advancement,  tmless  it  be  in  the  case  of  music,  and  espe- 
cially dramatic  music,  the  general  character  of  which  has 
risen,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  to  higher  elevation  and  finish. 
A  striking  instance  of  the  aesthetic  power  proper  to  every  great 
social  movement  is  afforded  by  the  sudden  production,  in  a 
nation  so  unmusical  as  the  French,  of  the  most  perfect  type 
of  political  music  in  the  Revolutionary  hymn  which  was  so 
animating  to  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen-soldiery  of  France. 

The  progress  of  Science  was,  at  the  same  time, 
steady  and  effective,  without  any  extraordinary  ^^^i^" 
brilliancy.  On  account  of  that  progress,  and  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  science  as  the  basis  of  social  reor- 
ganization, and  again,  of  the  serious  faults  and  errors  involved 
in  its  pursuit,  we  must  look  a  little  more  closely  into  its  con- 
dition during  this  recent  period. 

In  mathematical  science,  besides  the  labours  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  Celestial  Mechanics,  we  have  Fourier's 
great  creation,  extending  analysis  to  a  new  order  of  general 
phenomena  by  the  study  of  the  abstract  laws  of  the  equili- 
brium and  motion  of  temperatures.  He  also  gave  us,  in  regard 
to  pure  analysis,  his  original  conception  on  the  resolution  of 
equations,  carried  forward,  and  in  some  collateral  respects  im- 
proved, by  various  geometers  who  have  not  duly  acknowledged 
the  source  whence  they  derived  the  master  idea.     Geometry 
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has  been  enlarged  by  Mange's  conception  of  the  general  iheory 
of  the  family  of  surfaces, — a  view  still  unappreciated  by  ordi- 
nary  mathematicians,  and  perhaps  even  by  Monge  lumsetf, 
Lagrange  alone  appearing  to  have  perceived  its  full  bearings. 
Lagrange  at  the  same  time  perfected  Rational  Mechanics  as  a 
whole,  by  giving  it  entire  rationality  and  unity.  This  great 
feat  must  not  however  be  considered  by  itself,  but  must  be 
connected  with  Lagrange's  effort  to  constitute  a  true  mathe- 
matical philosophy,  founded  on  a  prior  renovation  of  transcen- 
dental analysis,  a  purpose  which  is  illustrated  by  that  incom- 
parable work  in  which  he  undertook  to  regenerate  in  the  same 
spirit  all  the  great  conceptions,  first  of  analysis,  then  of  geo- 
metry, and  finallv  of  mechanics.  Though  this  premature 
project  could  not  De  wholly  successful,  it  wiJU  be,  in  die  eyes  of 
posterity,  the  pre-eminent  honour  of  this  mathematical  period, 
even  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  philosophical  genius  of 
Lagrange,  the  only  geometer  who  has  duly  appreciated  that 
ulterior  alliance  between  the  historical  spirit  and  the  scientific, 
which  must  signalize  the  highest  perfection  of  positive  specu- 
lation. Pure  astronomy,  or  celestial  geometry,  must  always 
advance  in  an  inferior  way,  in  comparison  with  celestial  me- 
chanics ;  but  there  have  been  some  interesting  discoveries, — 
as  of  Uranus,  the  small  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
and  some  others.  In  Physics,  in  the  midst  of  some  hypo- 
thetical extravagance,  many  valuable  experimental  ideas  have 
arisen  in  all  the  principal*departments,  and  especially  in  Optics 
and  Electrology,  by  means  of  the  successive  labours  of  Malus, 
Fresnel,  and  Young,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Yolta,  Oersted, 
and  Ampere  on  the  other.  We  have  seen  how  Chemistry  has 
been  advanced,  in  the  midst  of  the  necessary  demolition  of 
Lavoisier's  beautiful  theory,  by  the  gradual  formation  of  its 
numerical  doctrine,  and  by  the  general  series  of  electrical  re- 
searches. But  the  great  glory  of  the  period  in  the  eyes  of 
future  generations  will  be  the  creation  of  biological  pbilosophyi 
which  completes  the  positive  character  of  the  mental  evolu- 
tion, while  it  carries  modem  science  forward  to  its  highest  so- 
cial destination.  I  have  said  enough,  in  the  former  volume, 
to  show  the  importance  of  Bichat's  conceptions  of  vital  dual- 
ism, and  especially  of  the  theory  of  tissues ;  and  of  the  suc- 
cessive labours  of  Yicq  d'Asyr,  Lamarck,  and  the  German 
school,  to  constitute  the  animal  hierarchy,  since  rendered 
systematic  by  the  philosophical  genius  of  Blainville;   and, 
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finally^  of  the  all-important  discoveries  of  Oall^  by  which  the 
whole  of  science^  with  the  exception  of  social  speculations^  is 
withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  the  theologico- metaphysical 
philosophy.  We  ought  not  to  overlook  the  important  though 
premature  attempt  of  Broussais  to  found  a  true  pathologiod 
philosophy.  His  deficiency  of  materials  and  imperfect  biolo- 
gical conoeptipns  should  not  render  us  insensible  to  the  merit 
and  the  utility  of  this  great  effort,  which^  after  having  excited 
an  undue  enthusiasm,  has  fallen  into  temporary  neglect.  The 
biological  evolution  has  certainly  contributed,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  scientific  movement,  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  not  only  in  a  scientific  view,  by  i^ording  a  basis 
for  the  philosophical  study  of  Man,  preparatory  to  that  of 
Society,  but  far  more  in  a  logical  view,  by  establishing  that 
part  of  natural  philosophy  in  which  the  sjmthetical  spirit  must 
finally  prevail  over  the  analytical,  so  as  to  develope  the  intel- 
lectual condition  most  necessary  to  sociological  speculation. 
In  this  way,  but  without  being  suspected,  the  scientific  move- 
ment was  closely  connected  with  the  vast  political  crisis,  through 
which  sodal  regeneration  was  sought  before  its  true  basis  was 
ascertained. 

Meantime,  the  scientific  element  was  becoming  more  and 
more  incorporated  with  the  modem  social  system.  In  the 
midst  of  the  fiercest  political  storms,  scientific  educational  in- 
stitutions were  rising  up,  which  were  less  devoted  to  speciali- 
ties than  they  are  now,  though  still  too  much  so.  Through- 
out civilized  Europe  there  was  a  striking  increase  in  the 
amount  of  scientific  conditions  imposed  at  the  entrance  on 
any  of  a  multitude  of  professions  and  employments,  by  which 
means  authorities  who  are  most  averse  to  reorganization  are 
led  to  regard  real  knowledge  more  and  more  as  a  practical 
safi^uard  of  social  order.  Among  the  special  services  of 
science  to  the  time  is  the  institution  of  an  admirable  system 
of  universal  measures,  which  was  begun  by  revolutionary 
France,  and  thence  slowly  spread  among  other  nations.  This 
introduction  of  the  true  speculative  spirit  among  the  most 
familiar  transactions  of  daily  life  is  a  fine  exam^e  and  sug- 
gestion of  the  improvements  that  must  ensue  whenever  a 
generalized  scientific  influence  shall  have  penetrated  the  ele- 
mentaiy  economy  of  society. 

These  are  the  favourable  features  of  the  scien- 
tific movement.     The  vicious  tendencies  have     -^^'^'^^ 
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grown  in  an  over-proikn*tion^  and  oonBist  of  that  abuse  of  spe- 
cial research  which  I  have  so  often  had  oocaaion  to  deiiounce 
and  lament.  In  all  reforms^  and  in  all  progressions,  the  most 
vehement  opposition  arises  from  within.  HOdebrand's  enter- 
prise of  raising  the  Catholic  clei^  to  be  the  head  of  society 
in  Europe  was  counteracted  by  none  so  formidably  as  by  the 
priesthood ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  is  the  savans  who  now  op- 
pose, with  violent  prejudice  and  passion,  the  organization  o( 
science  which  alone  can  give  it  the  sodal  influence  that  it 
ought  to  be  obtaining.  It  is  not  ambition  that  they  want,  but 
enlargement  and  elevation.  The  partial  perfection  of  our  po- 
sitive knowledge  may  easily  deceive  both  the  public  and  the 
workers  as  to  tihe  real  value  of  most  of  the  contributors,  esdi 
of  whom  has  probably  {umished  an  extremely  minute  and 
easy  portion  to  the  vast  elaboration ;  and  it  is  not  always  un- 
derstood by  the  public  that^  owing  to  the  extreme  restricti0D 
of  pursuit,  any  savant  who  may  have  won  honour  in  some 
single  inquiry,  may  not  be  above  mediocrity  in  any  view,  even 
in  connection  with  science.  In  the  theolc^cal  case,  the  dex]gj 
were  superior  to  religion ;  in  the  scientific  case,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, the  doctors  are  inferior  to  the  doctrine.  Hie  evil  is 
owing  to  the  undue  protraction  of  a  state  of  things  inevitable 
and  indispensable  in  its  day. 

We  have  seen  that  when  modem  science  was  detached  fiom 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  there  was  a  provisional  necessity  for 
a  system  of  scientific  speciality ;  and  that  because  the  forma- 
tion of  the  different  sciences  was  successive,  in  proportion  to 
the  complexity  of  their  phenomena,  the  positive  spirit  oould 
in  no  way  have  elicited  the  attributes  of  each  case  but  by  a 
partial  and  exclusive  institution  of  different  orders  of  abstnct 
speculation.  But  the  very  purpose  of  this  introductoiy  systaa 
indicated  its  transitory  nature,  by  Umiting  its  office  to  the  in- 
terval preceding  the  incorporation  of  rational  positivity  with 
all  the  great  elementary  categories, — the  boundary  being  thus 
fixed  at  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  my  surrey 
has  shown.  The  two  great  legislators  of  positive  philosophy, 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  saw  how  merely  provisional  was  tlos 
ascendancy  of  the  analytical  over  the  synthetical  spirit :  and 
under  their  influence  the  savam  of  those  two  centuries  pur- 
sued their  inquiries  avowedly  with  the  view  of  aocumulsling 
materials  for  the  ultimate  construction  of  a  philosophical  sy- 
stem, however  imperfect  their  notion  of  such  a  system  might 
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be.  I£  this  spontaneous  tendency  had  been  duly  grounded,, 
the  preparatory  stage  would  have  come  to  its  natural  dose  on 
the  advent  of  biological  science;  and,  during  the  last  half- 
century,  the  discovery  of  the  scientific  place  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  would  have  been  received  as  completing 
the  system  of  natural  philosophy,  up  to  the  threshold  of  sociid 
sd^ioe,  and  as  constituting  an  order  of  speculation  in  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  phenomena,  the  spirit  of  generality 
must  overrule  the  spirit  of  detail.  But  the  habits  of  special 
pursuit  were  too  strong  to  be  withstood  at  the  right  point ; 
and  the  preparatory  stage  has  been  extended  to  the  most  dis- 
astrous degree,  and  even  erected  into  an  absolute  and  inde- 
finite state  of  affairs.  It  even  appears  as  if  the  radical  dis- 
tinction were  to  be  effaced  between  the  analytical  and  the 
synthetical  spirit,  both  of  which  are  necessary  in  all  positive 
speculation,  and  which  should  alternately  guide  the  intel- 
lectual evolution,  individual  and  social,  under  the  exigencies- 
proper  to  each  age;  the  one  seising  the  differences  and  the 
other  the  resemblances :  the  one  dividing,  and  the  other  co- 
ordinating; and  therefore  the  one  destined  to  the  elaboration 
of  materialsj  and  the  other  to  the  construction  of  edifices. 
When  the  masons  will  endure  no  architects,  they  aim  at 
changing  the  elementary  economy  of  the  human  under- 
standing. Through  this  protraction  of  the  preparatory  stage, 
the  positive  philosophy  cannot  be  really  understood  by  any. 
student,  placed  in  any  part  of  the  present  vicious  orga- 
nization of  scientific  labour.  The  savans  of  each  section 
acquire  only  isolated  fragments  of  knowledge,  and  have  no 
means  of  comparing  the  general  attributes  of  rational  posi- 
tivity  exhibited  by  the  various  orders  of  phenomena,  according 
to  their  natural  arrangement.  Each  mind  may  be  positive 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  special  inquiir,  while  the  slave 
of  the  ancient  philosophy  in  all  the  rest.  Each  may  exhibit 
the  fatal  contrast  between  the  advancement  of  some  partial 
conceptions,  and  the  disgraceful  triteness  of  all  the  rest :  and 
this  is  the  spectacle  actually  afforded  by  the  learned  academies 
of  our  day,  by  their  very  constitution.  The  characteristic 
parcelling  out  of  these  societies, — a  reproduction  of  their  in- 
tellectual dispersion, — increases  the  mischief  of  this  state  of 
things  by  facilitating  the  rise  of  ordinary  minds,  which  are 
less  likely  to  amend  the  scientific  constitution  than  to  be  jea- 
lous of  a  philosophical  superiority  of  which  they  feel  them*- 
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selves  incapable.  It  is  lamentable  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
state  of  human  afiairs  offers  every  other  encouragement  to 
the  active  pursuit  of  generalities,  science,  in  which  alone  the 
whole  solution  lies,  should  be  so  degraded  hj  the  incompetence 
of  its  interpreters  as  that  it  now  seems  to  prescribe  intdlectual 
restriction,  and  to  condemn  every  attempt  at  g^ieralization. 
The  demerit  of  the  classes  of  savans  implicated  in  the  case 
varies  in  proportion  to  the  independence  and  simplicity  of  the 
phenomena  with  which  they  are  respectively  engaged.  The 
geometers  are  the  most  special  and  empirical  of  all;  and  the 
mischief  began  with  them.  We  have  seen  how^  though  posi- 
tivism arose  in  the  mathematical  province,  the  geometers  see 
nothing  before  them  but  a  future  extension  of  their  analysis 
to  all  phenomena  whatever;  and  how  the  absolute  character 
of  the  old  philosophy  is  more  thoroughly  preserved  among 
them  than  any  other  class,  from  their  greater  intellectual  re- 
striction. The  biologists,  on  the  contrary,  whose  speculations 
are  necessarily  dependent  on  all  the  rest  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  relating  to  a  subject  in  which  all  artificial  decomposition 
implies  a  spontaneous  future  combination,  would  be  the  least 
prone  to  dispersive  errors,  and  the  best  disposed  for  philoso- 
phical order,  if  their  education  were  in  any  agreement  with 
their  destination,  and  if  they  were  not  too  apt  to  transfer  to 
their  own  studies  the  conceptions  and  habits  proper  to  inor- 
ganic research.  Their  influence  is  beneficial  on  the  whole 
however,  as  counteracting,  though  too  feebly,  the  ascendancy 
of  the  geometers.  Their  progression  has,  accordingly,  been 
more  impeded  than  aided  hv  the  learned  bodies,  whose  nature 
relates  to  a  preparatory  period  when  the  inoiganic  philosophy, 
with  its  spirit  and  practice  of  detail,  flourished  alone.  The 
Academy  of  Paris,  for  instance,  which  had  no  welcome  for 
Bichat,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Bonaparte  to  persecute 
Gall,  and  failed  to  recognize  the  worth  of  Broussais,  and  ad- 
mitted the  brilliant  but  superficial  Cuvier  to  a  superiority 
over  Lamarck  and  Blainville,  has  a  much  less  oomidete  and 
general  sense  of  biological  philosophy  than  prevails  beyond 
its  waUs.  These  faults  of  the  scientific  class  have  become  the 
more  conspicuous  from  the  new  social  importance  that  has 
been  accorded  to  savans  during  the  last  half-century,  and 
which  has  elicited  at  once  their  intellectual  insufficiency  and 
the  moral  inferiority  which  must  attend  it,  since,  in  the  spe- 
culative dass,  elevation  of  soul  and  generosity  of  feeling  can 
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hardly  be  developed  without  generality  of  ideas^  through  the 
natural  affinity  between  narrow  and  desultory  views  and  self- 
ish dispositions.  During  a  former  period,  when  scienee  be- 
gaii  to  be  systematically  encouraged,  pensions  were  given  to 
savans  to  enable  them  freely  to  carry  on  their  work ;  a  mode 
of  provision  which  was  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  Since  the  revolutionary  crisis,  the  system  has  been 
changed  in  some  countries,  and  especially  in  France,  by  con- 
ferring on  learned  men  useful  office  and  its  remuneration,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  more  independent.  No  inqmry  was 
made,  however,  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  savans  for  the  change. 
Education  was  one  chief  function  thus  appointed;  and  thus 
we  find  education  in  special  subjects  more  and  more  engrossed 
by  learned  bodies;  and  pupils  sent  forth  who  are  less  and  less 
prepared  to  reoognize  the  true  position  of  science  in  relation 
to  human  wdfare.  The  end  of  this  provisional  state  of  things 
is,  however,  manifestly  approaching.  When  science  itself  is 
found  to  be  injured  by  the  inaccuracy  of  observations,  and  by 
its  too  selfish  connection  with  profitable  industrial  operations, 
a  change  must  soon  take  place :  and  no  influence  will  then  im- 
pede the  renovation  of  modem  science  by  a  generalization  which 
will  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  chief  needs  of  our  position. 
We  may  regard  the  savans,  properly  so  called,  as  an  equivocal 
class,  destined  to  speedy  elimination,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in- 
termediate between  the  engineers  and  the  philosophers,  uniting 
in  an  untenable  way  the  speciality  of  occupation  of  the  one, 
and  the  abstract  speculative  character  of  the  other.  Out  of  the 
academies  themselves  the  greater  number  of  the  savans  will 
melt  in  among  the  pure  engineers,  to  form  a  body  practically 
oflTering  to  direct  the  action  of  Man  upon  nature,  on  the  prin- 
ciples specially  required;  while  the  most  eminent  of  them 
wdl  doubtless  become  the  nucleus  of  a  really  philosophical 
class  directly  reserved  to  conduct  the  intellectual  and  moral 
regeneration  of  modem  society,  under  the  impulsion  of  a  com- 
mon positive  doctrine.  They  will  institute  a  general  scientific 
education,  which  will  rationally  superintend  eJl  ulterior  distri- 
bution of  contemplative  labours  by  determining  the  variable 
importance  which,  at  each  period,  must  be  assigned  to  each 
abstract  category,  and  therefore  first  granting  the  highest  place 
to  social  studies,  till  the  final  reorganization  shall  be  sufficiently 
advanced.  As  for  the  savans  who  are  fit  for  neither  class, 
they  will  abide  outside  of  any  genuine  classification^  till  they 
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can  assume  some  social  character^  speculative  or  active, — their 
special  labours  meantime  being  welcomed  with  all  just  appre- 
ciation; for  those  who  are  capable  of  generality  can  estimate 
the  value  of  the  special,  while  the  understanding  restricted  to 
special  pursuit  can  feel  nothing  but  avenion  for  complete  and 
therefore  general  conceptions.  This  fiu^t  easily  explains  the 
antipathy  which  these  provisional  leaders  of  our  mental  ero* 
lution  entertain  against  all  proposals  and  prophecies  of  true 
intellectual  government^  dreaded  in  proportion  aa  its  positiTity 
renders  it  powerful  against  all  usurpation. 
B«eentFhiIo-  Turning  to  the  consideration  of  philosophy 
•ophkaapio-  during  the  last  half-century,  we  find  its  state  no 
sreat.  less  lamentable  than  that  of  science.     It  might 

have  been  hoped  that  this  element  might  have  corrected  the 
peculiar  vice  of  the  other,  substituting  the  spirit  of  generality 
for  that  of  speciality :  but  it  has  not  been  so.  Instead  of  re- 
buking that  vice,  philosophy  has  given  a  dogmatic  sanction  to 
it  by  extending  it  to  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  it  is  tho- 
roughly repugnant.  When  science  diverged  firom  a  worn-out 
philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  without 
being  as  yet  able  to  fiimish  a  basis  for  any  other,  philosophy, 
receding  further  and  further  firom  science,  which  it  had  before 
directed,  restricted  itself  to  the  immediate  formation  of  moral 
and  social  theories,  which  had  no  permanent  relation  to  the 
only  researches  that  could  supply  a  true  foundation,  as  to 
either  method  or  doctrine.  Since  the  separation  took  place, 
there  has  been  in  fact  no  philosopher,  properly  so  called ;  no 
mind  in  which  the  spirit  of  generality  has  been  habitually 
preponderant,  whatever  might  be  its  direction, — ^theological, 
metaphysical,  or  positive.  In  this  strict  sense,  Leibnitz  might 
be  called  the  last  modem  philosopher ;  since  no  one  after  him 
— not  even  the  illustrious  Kant,  with  all  his  logical  power— has 
adequately  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  philosophical  generality, 
in  agreement  with  the  advanced  state  of  intdlectual  progress. 
Except  some  bright  exceptional  presentiments  of  an  approach- 
ing renovation,  the  last  half-century  has  ofiered  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  barren  dogmatic  sanction  of  the  transitory  state  of 
things  now  existing.  As  however  this  vain  attempt  is  the 
chaiBcteiistic  of  what  is  called  philosophy  in  our  day,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  notice  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  primitive  philo* 
sophy,  which  still  lingers  through  time  and  change^  diiefly 
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consists  in  conceiying  the  study  of  Man^  and  especially  inteU 
lectnal  and  moral  Man,  as  entirely  independent  of  that  of  the 
external  world,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  basis,  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  true  definitive  philosophy.  Since 
science  has  shown  the  marvellous  power  of  the  positive  me- 
thod, modem  metaphysics  has  endeavoured  to  make  its  own 
philosophy  congaiial  with  the  existing  state  of  the  hum^ 
mind  by  adopting  a  logical  principle  equivalent  to  that  of 
science,  whose  conditions  were  less  and  less  understood.  This 
procedure,  very  marked  from  the  time  of  Locke  onward,  has 
now  issued  in  dogmatically  sanctioning,  under  one  form  or 
another,  the  isolation  and  priority  of  moral  spectUation,  by 
representing  *this  supposed  philosophy  to  be,  like  science  itseli^ 
founded  on  a  collection  of  observ^  fSsbcts.  This  has  been  done 
by  proposing,  as  analogous  to  genuine  observation,  which  must 
always  be  external  to  the  observer,  that  celebrated  interior 
observation  which  can  be  only  a  parody  on  the  other,  wd 
according  to  which  the  ridiculous  contradiction  would  take 
place,  of  our  reason  contemplating  itself  during  the  common 
course  of  its  own  acts.  This  is  the  doctrine  which  was  learnedly 
prescribed  at  the  very  time  that  Gall  was  irreversibly  incorpo- 
rating the  study  of  the  cerebral,  functions  with  positive  sci- 
ence. Every  one  knows  what  barren  agitation  has  followed 
upon  this  fidise  principle,  and  how  the  metaphysical  philosophy 
of  the  present  day  puts  forth  the  grandest  pretensions,  which 
produce  nothing  better  than  translations  and  commentaries 
on  the  old  Greek  or  scholastic  philosophy,  destitute  of  even 
an  historical  estimate  of  the  corresponding  doctrines,  for  want 
of  a  sound  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind.  The 
parody  at  first  implicated  only  the  logical  principle ;  but  it 
soon  comprehended  the  genend  course  of  the  philosophy.  The 
speciality  which  belongs  to  inorganic  researches  alone,  was. 
transferred  to  this  just  when  it  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to 
disappear  even  in  its  own*  domain  of  science.  A  philosophy 
worthy  of  the  name  would  at  once  have  indicated  to  scientific 
men,  and  especially  to  biologists,  the  enormous  error  they 
were  committing  by  extending  to  the  science  of  living  bodies, 
in  which  all  aspects  are  closely  interconnected,  a  mode  of  re- 
search that  was  only  provisionally  admissible  even  in  regard 
to  inert  bodies.  That  instead  of  this,  the  so-called  philosophy 
shonld  have  argued  from  the  error  of  the  other  case,  and  have 
applied  it  systematically  to  the  study  which  has  always  been  ad- 
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mitted  to  require  unity  and  generality  above  all  others,  appears 
to  me  one  of  the  moat  memorable  examples  on  record  of  a 
disastrous  metaphysical  infatuation.  Such  is  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  the  philosophical  evolution  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  its  very  weakness  is  an  evidence  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  need  and  the  power  of  intellectual  generality,  since  it 
is  the  affectation  of  that  quality  which  provisionally  sustains 
the  practical  influence  of  a  doctrine  now  in  universal  disre- 
pute, which  has  no  other  office  than  keeping  up,  in  an  imper- 
fect way,  a  notion  of  intellectual  concentration  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  active  dispersion.    When  the  advent  of  the  true 
philosophy  shall  have  stripped  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of 
every  vestige  of  this  attribute,  the  supposed  philosophy  will 
disappear, — ^probably  without  any  discussion,  or  any  other  no- 
tice than  a  comparison  of  its  uses  with  those  of  its  successor. 
Then  the  great  preparatory  schism,  organized  by  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  between  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  will  be  dis- 
solved.   As  modified  by  Descartes,  it  has  now  reached  its  last 
term,  after  having  fulfiUed  its  provisional  office.    The  inteUec- 
tual  imity,  vainly  because  prematurely  sought  by  scholasti- 
cism, will  now  result,  irrevocably,  fiom  the  perpetual  coinci- 
dence of  philosophical  science  and  scientific  philosophy.     The 
study  bf  moral  and  social  Man  will  obtain  without  opposition 
the  due  normal  ascendancy  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  specula- 
tive system,  because  it  is  no  longer  hostile  to  the  most  simple 
and  perfect  contemplations,  but  is  even  based  upon  them  and 
contributary  to  their  use.     However  men  may  act  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  this  change, — ^whether  young  thinkers  adhere  to  the 
philosophy  of  egotism  or  join  that  of  renovation ;  whether  the 
savans  will  rise  to  philosophy,  or  philosophers  will  return  to 
science;  and  however  a  narrow  and  self-interested  majority 
may  resist  the  change, — there  will  be  a  nucleus  of  eminent 
minds  to  form  the  new  spiritual  body  (which  may  be  indiffe- 
rently called  scientific  or  philosophiced),  under  the  sway  and 
guidance  of  an  adequate  general  education. 

Here  ends  my  historical  review  of  the  last  half-centuiy,  and 
with  it,  of  the  whole  past  of  the  human  race :  a  survey  which 
yields  the  conviction  that  the  present  time  is  that  in  which 
the  philosophical  renovation,  so  long  prepared  for  and  pro- 
jected by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  must  tidce  place.  Amidst 
some  personal  impediments,  everything  is  essentiaUy  ready 
for  the  process.     I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  dear  it  is, 
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after  the  fiolore  of  all  manner  of  vaiu  attempts^  that  science 
is  the  only  basis  of  a  true  philosophy ;  and  that  their  union 
affords  the  only  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  order  and  of 
progress^  by  substituting  a  sustained  and  determinate  move- 
ment for  a  vague  and  anarchical  agitation.     It  is  for  the 
thoughtful  to  judge  whether  my  fundamental  theory  of  hu- 
man evolution^  illustrated  by  the  history  of  human  progress^ 
contains  the  principle  of  this  great  solution.     But^  before  I 
proceed  to  the  philosophical  conclusions  derivable  from  the 
whole  of  this  Work^  I  must  offer  a  general  elucidation  of  the 
new  political  philosophy  which  has  been  disclosed  by  the  sue- 
oe&sive  portions  of  my  dynamical  estimate^  by  specially  and 
directly  considering  the  proper  nature  of  the  spiritual  reor- 
ganization in  which  we  have  seen  the  whole  past  converge^ 
and  firom  which  the  whole  fixture  must  evidently 
proceed.     The  reader  cannot  fail  to  bear  in  mind   ^^^-J^n**^ 
the  concatenation  of  events,  as  presented  in  my 
historical  analysis ;  and  he  will  not  lose  sight  of  my  explana- 
tion that,  though  I  was  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
to  separate  the  negative  from  the  positive  progression  of  mo- 
dem times,  the  two  were  in  fact  most  intimately  connected, 
and  must  be  so  considered,  in  the  act  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  them.     It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  course 
of  human  history  affords  so  decisive  a  verification  of  my  theory 
of  evolution,  tluit  no  essential  law  of  natural  philosophy  is 
more  fully  demonstrated.     From  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
civilization  to  the  present  state  of  the  most  advanced  nations, 
this  theory  has  explained,  consistently  and  dispassionately, 
the  character  of  all  the  great  phases  of  humanity;  the  parti- 
cipation of  each  in  the  perdurable  common  development,  and 
their  precise  filiation;  so  as  to  introduce  perfect  unity  and 
rigorous  continuity  into  this  vast  spectacle  which  otherwise 
appears  altogether  desultory  and  confused.     A  law  which  ful- 
fils such  conditions  must  be  regarded  as  no  philosophical  pas- 
time, but  as  the  abstract  expression  of  the  general  realjty. 
Being  so,  it  may  be  employed  with  logical  security  to  connect 
the  past  with  the  future,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  variety 
which  characterizes  the  social  succession;   for  its  essential 
coarse,  without  being  in  any  way  periodical,  is  thus  constantly 
referrible  to  a  steady  rule  which,  almost  imperceptible  in  the 
study  of  any  separate  phase,  becomes  unquestionable  when 
the  whole  progression  is  surveyed.    Now,  the  use  of  this  great 
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law  has  led  us  to  determine  the  necessary  general  tendency  of 
existing  civilization  by  accurately  marking  the  degree  already 
achieved  by  the  great  evolution:  and  hence  results  at  once 
the  indication  of  the  direction  which  the  systematic  move- 
ment should  be  made  to  take,  in  order  to  accord  with  the 
spontaneous  movement.     We  have  seen  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced part  of  the  human  race  has  exhausted  the  theological 
and  metaphysical  life,  and  is  now  at  the  threshold  of  the  fully 
positive  life,  the  elements  of  which  are  all  prepared,  and  only 
awaiting  their  co-ordination  to  form  a  new  social  system, 
more  homogeneous  and  more  stable  than  mankind  has  hitherto 
had  any  experience  of.     This  co-ordination  must  be,  firom  its 
nature,  first  intellectual,  then  moral,  and  finally  political;  for 
the  revolution  which  has  to  be  completed  proceeds  in  hd 
from  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  substitute 
for  the  philosoplucal  method  which  suited  its  infancy  that 
which  is  appropriate  to  its  maturity.     In  this  view,  the  mere 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  progression  becomes  the  general 
principle  of  solution  by  establishing  a  perfect  agreement  in 
the  whole  system  of  our  understanding,  through  the  prqion- 
derance,  thus  obtained,  of  the  positive  method,  in  social  as  in 
all  other  researches.     Again,  this  last  fulfilment  of  the  in- 
tellectual evolution  necessiEurily  &vours  the  ascendancy  of  the 
spirit  of  generality,  and  therefore  the  sentiment  of  duty,  which 
is,  by  its  nature,  closely  connected  with  it,  so  as  naturallv  to 
induce  moral  regeneration.     Moral  laws  are  at  present  dan- 
gerously shaken  only  through  their  implication  with  theologi- 
cal conceptions  that  have  ftdlen  into  disrepute ;  and  they  will 
assume  a  surpassing  vigour  when  they  are  connected  with 
positive  ideas  that  are  generally  relied  on.     Again^  in  a  poli- 
tical view,  the  r^^neration  of  sodal  doctrine  must,  by  its  very 
action,  raise  up  from  the  midst  of  anarchy  a  new  spiritual  au- 
thority which,  after  having  disciplined  the  human  intdlect 
and  reconstructed  morals^  will  peaceably  become,  throughout 
Western  Europe,  the  basis  of  the  final  system  of  human  so- 
ciety.    Thus,  the  same  philosophical  conception  which  dis- 
closes to  us  the  true  nature  of  the  great  problem  funiisfaes 
the  general  principle  of  the  solution,  and  indicates  the  neces- 
sary course  of  action. 

In  the  present  stage,  the  philosophical  con- 
fSl^f JI!       templation  and  labour  are  more  important  than 

poutical  action^  m  regard  to  social  regeneration ; 
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because  a  bads  is  the  thing  wanted^  while  there  is  no  lack  of 
political  measures^  more  or  less  provisional^  which  preserve 
material  order  from  invasion  by  the  restless  spirits  that  come 
forth  during  a  season  of  anarchy.  The  governments  are  rely- 
ing on  corruption  and  on  repressive  force^  while  the  philoso- 
phers are  elaborating  their  principles ;  and  what  the  philoso- 
phers have  to  expect  from  wise  governments  is  that  they  will 
not  interfere  with  the  task  while  in  progress^  nor  hereafter 
with  the  gradual  application  of  its  results.  The  French  Con- 
vention is^  thus  br,  the  only  government  that^  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  crisis^  has  manifested  any  instinct  of  its  true  posi- 
tions During  its  ascending  phase^  at  leasts  it  strovOi  amidst 
vast  difficulties^  to  introduce  progressive  though  provisional 
institutions;  whereas^  all  other  political  powei^a  have  written 
on  their  flimsy  erections  that  they  were  built  fi)r  eternity. 

As  for  the  kind  of  persons  who  are  to  ocmti^ 
tute  the  new  spiritual  authority, — ^it  is  easy  to  aSSwit '^^ 
say  who  they  will  not  be,  and  impossible  to  say 
who  they  will  be.  There  will  be  no  organization  like  that  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  for  the  benefit  of  any  existing  class. 
I  need  not  say  that  it  will  not  be  the  savant.  It  will  not 
be  any  class  now  existing;  because  the  natural  elements  of 
the  new  authority  must  imdergo  a  thorough  inteUectual  and 
moral  regeneration  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  which  is  to 
organize  th^n.  The  future  spiritual  power  will  reside  in  a 
wholly  new  dass^  in  no  analogy  with  any  now  existing,  and 
originally  composed  of  members  issuing,  according  to  their 
quaiifications,  from  all  orders  of  existing  society, — ^the  scien- 
tific having,  to  all  appearance,  no  sort  of  predominance  over 
the  rest.  The  advent  of  this  body  wiU  be  essentially  spon- 
taneous, since  its  social  sway  can  arise  from  nothing  else  than 
the  voluntary  assent  of  men's  minds  to  the  new  doctrines  suc- 
cessively wrought  out :  and  such  an  authority  can  therefore 
no  more  be  decreed  than  it  can  be  interdicted.  As  it  mtust 
thus  arise,  little  by  little,  out  of  its  own  work,  all  speculation 
about  the  ulterior  forms  of  its  constitution  wotdd  be  idle  and 
uncertain.  As  its  social  power  must,  like  that  of  Catholicismj 
precede  its  political  organization,  all  that  can  be  done  now  is 
to  mark  its  destination  in  the  final  social  system,  so  as  to  show 
how  it  may  act  on  the  general  state  of  afiairs,  by  accomplish' 
ing  the  philosophical  labours  which  will  secure  its  formation 
long  before  it  can  be  regularly  constituted. 
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I  cannot  but  suppose  my  readers  convinced  by  this  time 
that  there  is  a  growing  pressure  of  necessity  for  a  spiritual 
power  entirely  independent  of  the  temporal^ — goveming  opi- 
nions and  morals^  while  the  civil  role  applies  only  to  acts. 
We  see  that  the  grand  characteristic  of  human  progress  is 
an  ever-increasing  preponderance  of  the  speculative  over  the 
active  life :  and,  though  the  latter  always  keeps  the  active 
ascendancy,  it  would  be  contradictory  to  suppose  that  the 
contemplative  part  of  Man  is  to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  due 
culture  and  distinct  direction  in  the  social  state  in  which  the 
reason  will  find  habitual  scope  and  expansion,  even  among  the 
lowest  order,  while  the  separation  existed,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
amidst  a  civilization  which  stood  much  nearer  to  the  cradle  of 
human  society.  All  the  wise  now  admit  the  necessity  of  a 
permanent  division  between  theory  and  practice,  in  order  to 
the  perfecting  of  both;  even  in  regard  to  the  smaJlest  subjects 
of  study :  and  there  can  be  no  more  hesitation  about  applying 
the  principle  to  operations  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  impor- 
tance, when  we  are  advanced  enough  for  the  process*.  Intel- 
lectually, the  separation  of  the  two  powers  is  merely  the  ex- 
ternal manifestation  of  the  same  distinction  between  science 
and  art,  transferred  to  social  ideas,  and  there  systematued. 
It  would  be  a  vast  retrogression,  most  degrading  to  our  intel- 
ligence, if  we  were  to  leave  modem  society  below  the  level  of 
t^  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  reconstituting  the  ancient  confu- 
sion which  the  Middle  Ages  had  outgrown,  without  any  of  the 
excuse  that  the  ancients  had  for  that  confusion.  Yet  more 
striking  would  be  the  return  to  barbarism  in  the  moral  rela- 
tion. We  have  seen  how,  by  the  aid  of  Catholicism,  Morality 
escaped  from  the  control  of  policy,  to  assume  the  social  supre- 
macy which  is  its  due,  and  without  which  it  could  not  attain 
a  necessary,  purity  and  universality.  This  procedure,  so  little 
understood  by  the  philosophic  vulgar,  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  moral  education  by  securing  from  the  encroachment  of 
inferior  and  private  intcorests  the  immutable  laws  which  rdate 
to  the  most  intimate  and  general  needs  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  certain  that  this  indispensable  co«ordination  would  have 
no  consistence  amidst  the  conflict  of  human  passions  if,  rest- 
ing only  on  an  abstract  doctrine,  it  was  not  animated  and 
confirmed  by  the  intervention  of  a  moral  power  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  political.  We  know  this  by  what  we 
see  of  the  breaches  of  morals  that  take  place  through  the 
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spiritual  disorganization^  and  though  the  morality  which  ac- 
cords with  modem  civilization  is  thereby  secured  from  dog- 
matic attack, — ^fEdlen  as  is  the  Catholic  philosophy,  which  was 
its  original  organ.  We  may  observe  in  our  metaphysical  con- 
stitutions themselves  some  recognition  of  the  principle  of  se- 
paration in  those  remarkable  preliminary  declarations  which 
give  to  the  humblest  citizens  a  general  control  of  political 
measures.  This  is  a  feeble  image  and  imperfect  equivalent  of 
the  strong  means  furnished  by  the  Cathohc  organism  to  every 
member  for  resistance  to  every  legal  injunction  which  should 
be  coiitrary  to  established  morality, — ^avoiding,  the  while,  any 
revolt  against  an  economy  regularly  founded  on  such  a  se- 
paration. Since  Mankind  first  really  entered  upon  a  career 
of  civilization,  this  great  division  has  been,  in  all  respects,  the 
social  principle  of  intellectual  elevation  and  moral  dignity. — 
It  fell  into  discredit,  it  is  true,  with  the  decline  of  Catholi- 
dsm;  but  revolutionary  prejudices  are  not  to  last  for  ever; 
and  the  nature  of  modem  civilization  both  prescribes  and  pre- 
pares for  a  renewal  of  the  distinction,  without  any  of  the 
forced  character  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Under  the  ascendancy  of  Industry,  there  can  be  no  confusion 
between  the  speculative  and  the  active  authorities,  which 
could  never  be  united  in  the  same  organ,  for  the  simplest  and 
most  restricted  operations;  and  much  less  for  those  of  high 
social  importance.  Morals  and  manners  are  as  adverse  to 
such  a  concentration  as  capacities.  Though  the  different 
classes  imitate  one  another  too  much,  and  though  wealth  is 
held  in  pre-eminent  honour  at  present,  no  one  will  pretend 
that  riches  can  confer  any  right  to  decide  on  great  social 
questions.  Again,  while  artists,  and,  more  disgracefully,  scien- 
tific men,  struggle  in  rivalship  of  wealth  with  industrial 
leaders,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  aesthetic  and  the 
scientific  career  can  ever  lead  to  high  station  by  means  of 
wealth.  The  generous  improvidence  of  the  one  order  of  men, 
when  their  vocation  is  real,  is  incompatible  with  the  anxious 
soUcitude  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  highest 
degrees  of  forttme  and  of  consideration  can  never  be;  united ; 
the  first  belonging  naturally  to  services  of  immediate  and  ma- 
terial utility ;  and  the  other  foUowing,  more  remotely,  upon 
speculative  labours,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  superior 
social  value,  find  at  length  their  social  reward  in  the  highest 
veneration.    There  is  some  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a 
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separate  spiritual  government  in  the  influence  which  actually 
belongs  to  men  of  letters  and  metaphysicians  in  our  day ;  and 
the  only  real  question  is  whether  society  shall  be  govemed  on 
a  basis  of  ascertained  knowledge  and  unquestionable  philoso- 
phy^ or  whether  it  shall  be  guided  by  organs  qualified  neither 
by  sound  knowledge  nor  by  genuine  conviction.  The  answer 
is  found  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
separation  of  powers  was  necessarily  as  imperfect  as  it  was  ar- 
bitrary, the  tendency  of  the  modem  social  spirit  is  to  render 
human  government  more  and  more  moral  and  less  and  less 
political.  The  moral  reorganization  is  the  most  uigioit;  and 
it  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  prepared.  The  governments 
decline  it  more  and  more,  and  thus  leave  it  for  the  hands  that 
ought  to  assume  it :  and  the  peoples  have  had  experience 
enough  to  convince  them  that  existing  principles  of  govern- 
ment have  done  all  that  is  to  be  expected  of  them,  and  that 
social  progress  must  depend  upon  a  wholly  new  philosophy. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Oreek  philosophers  dreamed  of  a 
political  reign  of  Mind,  and  how  dangerous  and  futile  such  a 
notion  was.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Catholic  system 
provided  satisfaction  for  intellectual  ambition :  but  when,  by 
the  demolition  of  that  system,  the  two  orders  of  power  were 
again  confounded,  the  old  Utopia  was  revived.  Except  the  few 
whom  their  philosophy  raised  above  such  desires,  almost  all 
active  minds  have  been  actuated,  often  unoonsdously,  by  an 
insurrectionary  tendency  against  a  state  of  affairs  which  of- 
fered them  no  legal  position.  As  the  negative  movement  pro- 
ceeded, such  men  grew  more  eager  for  temporal  greatness,  which 
was  then  the  only  social  eminence ;  and  during  the  revolution- 
ary convulsion,  such  aspirations  exceedei.  all  bounds.  Sudi 
attempts,  unsupported  by  any  religious  organization^  must  ne- 
cessarily succumb  to  the  power  of  wea^,  which  had  esta- 
blished a  material  preponderance  too  strong  to  be  shaken; 
but  the  efforts  themselves  were  veiy  disturbing  to  the  state  d 
things  which  they  could  not  essentially  change.  This  princi- 
ple of  disorder  is  the  more  dangerous  firom  its  appearance  ol 
reasonableness.  It  is  all  that  the  most  eminent  rationality  and 
morality  combined  can  do  to  preserve  a  mind  of  the  present  day 
from  the  illusion  that,  as  modem  civilization  tends  to  strengthen 
the  social  influence  of  intelligence,  the  government  of  society, 
speculative  and  active,  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  highest  in- 
tellectual capacity.    Most  minds  that  are  occupied  with  social 
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questions  are  secretly  swayed  by  this  notion^ — without  except- 
ing those  who  repel  the  error  which  no  one  attempts  ration- 
ally to  vindicate.     The  separation  of  the  two  powers  will  ex- 
tinguish this  cause  of  disorder  by  providing  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  whatever  is  legitimate  in  this  ambition.     The  sound 
theory  of  the  case^  as  imperfectly  presented  in  the  Middle  Age 
system^  is,  that  it  is  the  social  function  of  Mind  to  struggle 
perpetually,  in  its  own  way,  to  modify  the  necessary  rule  of 
material  power,  by  subjecting  it  more  and  more  to  respect 
for  the  moral  laws  of  universal  harmony,  from  which  all  prac- 
tical activity,  public  and  private,  is  apt  to  revolt,  for  want  of 
loftiness  of  view  and  generosity  of  sentiment.     Regarded  in 
this  way.  Intimate  social  supremacy  belongs  neither  to  force 
nor  to  reason,  but  to  morality,  governing  alike  the  actions  of 
the  one  and  the  counsels  of  the  other.     Such,  at  least,  is  the 
type  which  is  to  be  proposed,  though  it  may  never  be  fully 
realized :  and  in  view  of  it,  Mind  may  sincerely  relinquish  its 
idle  pretension  to  govern  the  world  by  the  supposed  right  of 
capacity ;  for  it  will  be  regularly  installed  in  a  noble  perma- 
nent office,  alike  adapted  to  occupy  its  activity  and  recom- 
pense its  services.     This  spiritual  authority  wiU  be  naturally 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  very  nature  of  its  functions,  which 
will  be  those  of  education,  and  the  consultative  influence 
which  results  from  it  in  active  life ;  and  again,  by  the  condi- 
tions imposed  on  their  exercise,  and  the  continuous  resist- 
ance which  must  be  encountered, — ^the  authority  itself  beings 
£9unded  on  free  assent,  within  the  limits  necessary  to  guard 
against  abuse.     Such  an  oiganization  is  the  only  issue  for  the 
duturbing  political  action  of  intelligence,  which  can  escape 
from  unjust  exclusion  only  by  aspiring  to  a  vicious  domination: 
and  statesmen  at  present  protract  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
the  political  daims  of  capacity  by  their  blind  antipathy  to  the 
r^nlar  separation  of  the  two  powers. — The  system  needed 
would  be  no  less  beneficial  to  the  multitude  than  to  the  active 
few.    The  disposition  to  seek  in  political  institutions  the  solu- 
tion of  all  difficulties  whatever  is  a  disastrous  tendency  of  our 
time.    Naturally  arising  from  the  concentration  of  powers,  it 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  constitution-making  of  the  last 
half-century.   The  hallucination  will  be  dissolved  by  the  same 
philosophical  instigation  which  will  destroy  that  of  a  reign  of 
Mind.     While  a  social  issue  is  provided  for  a  laige  mental 
capacity,  just  popular  daims,  which  are  oftener  moral  than 
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political^  will  receive  the  guidance  fittest  for  their  ohject. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legitimate  complaints  lodged 
by  the  masses  against  a  system  under  which  their  general 
needs  are  too  little  considered^  relate  to  a  renovation  of  opi- 
nions and  manners^  and  could  not  be  satisfied  by  express  insti- 
tutions. This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  evils  inherent 
in  the  inequality  of  wealth,  which  afford  the  most  dangerous 
theme  to  both  agitators  and  dreamers ;  for  these  evils  derive 
their  force  much  more  from  our  intellectual  and  moral  disor- 
der than  from  the  imperfections  of  political  measures.     The 
philosophical  expansion  which  is  to  work  out  the  new  syntem 
must,  in  this  and  in  many  other  respects,  exert  a  very  impor- 
tant rational  influence  on  modem  populations,— directly  facili- 
tating the  restoration  of  general  and  durable  harmony ;  always 
supposing  that  it  is  linked  with  conditions  of  progress,  no  less 
than  of  order,  and  that,  while  showing  that  our  social  embar- 
rassments are  independent  of  institutions,  the  new  instruction 
shall  teach  us  the  true  solution, — the  submission  of  all  classes 
to  the  moral  requirements  of  their  position,  under  the  insti- 
gation of  a  spiritual  authority  strong  enough  to  enforce  disci- 
pline.    Thus  might  disturbing  popular  dispositions,  now  the 
constant  source  of  political  illusion  and  quackery,  be  reformed ; 
and  the  vague  and  stormy  discussion  of  rights  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  calm  and  precise  determinations  of  duties.    The 
one,  a  critical  and  metaphysical  notion,  necessarily  prevailed 
.till  the  negative  progression  was  completed:  the  other,  es- 
sentially an  oi^anic  and  positive  idea,  must  rule  the  final  re- 
generation :  for  the  one  ia  purelv  individual,  and  the  other 
directly  social.     Instead  of  making  individual  duty  consist 
politically  in  respect  for  universal  rights,  the  rights  of  each 
individufd  will  be  regarded  as  resulting  firom  the  duties  of 
others  towards  him :  in  the  one  case  the  morality  will  be 
nearly  passive,  and  will  be  ruled  by  selfishness :  whereas  in 
the  other  the  morality  will  be  thoroughly  active,  and  directed 
by  benevolence.     Here,  again,  the  opposition  of  statesmen  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  their  own  complaints  of  the  eager- 
ness of  the  popular  mind  for  political  solutions  of  thdr  £fS- 
culties: — ^the  difficulties  exist;  the  popular  tendency  exists; 
and  no  complaints  of  either  can  avail  while  politicians  them- 
selves discountenance    the  only   means  of   correcting  the 
thoughtless  popular  habit  and  desire. 

Such  are  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  new  spiritual 
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Authority.  In  order  to  dispel  the  natural  uneasiness  excited 
bf  the  mention  of  such  an  agency  in  our  day.  connected  as  it 
iJin  moot  minds  ^th  theoci^tic  notions,  I  wUl  briefly  indi- 
cate  its  offices  and  prerogatives,  and  the  consequent  nature  of 
its  normal  authority. 

If  we  resort  to  the  Catholic  organization  as  to  a  sort  of 
pattern  of  spiritual  goyemment,  we  must  remember  that  we 
have  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  element ;  and  we 
must  consider  the  clergy  in  their  social  relations  alone.  Being 
careful  to  do  this,  we  may  refer  to  my  state- 
ment of  their  function,  as  being  that  of  every  ^[{'f^etioi!'''* 
spiritual  authority ; — rthat  of  directing  Education, 
while  remaining  merely  consultative  in  all  that  relates  to  Ac- 
tion,— ^having,  in  fact,  no  other  concern  with  action  than  that 
of  recalling  in  each  case  the  appropriate  rules  of  conduct. 
The  temporal  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supreme  in  re- 
gard to  Action,  and  only  consultative  in  regard  to  Education. 
Thus  the  great  characteristic  office  and  privilege  of  the  modem 
spiritual  power  will  be  the  oi^anization  and  working  of  a  uni- 
versal system  of  positive  Education,  not  only  intellectual,  but 
aLso,  and  more  emphatically,  moral.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
positive  nature  and  social  purpose  of  this  education,  it  must 
be  ever  remembered  that  it  is  intended  for  the  direct  and  con- 
tinuous use  of  no  exclusive  class,  however  vast,  but  for  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population  of  Western  Europe.  Catholicism 
established  a  univeraal  education,  imperfect  and  variable,  but 
essentially  homogeneous,  and  common  to  the  loftiest  and  the 
humblest  Christians :  and  it  would  be  strange  to  propose  a 
less  general  institution  for  a  more  advanced  civilization.  The 
revolutionary  demand  for  equaUty  in  education  manifested  a 
sense  of  what  was  needed,  and  a  forecast  of  what  was  coming. 
In  our  own  time  no  feature  of  the  existing  anarchy  is  more 
disgraceful  than  the  indifference  of  the  upper  classes  about 
that  absence  of  popular  education  which  threatens  them  with 
a  fearful  retribution.  The  positive  philosophy  teaches  us  the 
invariable  homogeneousness  of  the  human  mind,  not  only 
among  various  social  ranks,  but  as  regards  individuals  :  and  it 
therefore  shows  us  that  no  differences  are  possible  but  those 
of  decree.  The  system  must  be  necessarily  identical,  but 
appli^  according  to  diversities  of  aptitude  and  of  leisure. 
This  was  the  principle  and  mode  of  the  Catholic  religious 
education :  and  it  is  now  found  to  be  the  only  sound  one  in 
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the  one  kind  of  education  that  is  regulated  among  us, — spe- 
cial instruction.  Round  this  fundamental  system  will  ranufy 
spontaneously  the  various  collateral  pursuits  which  relate  to 
direct  prei)aration  for  different  social  conditions.  The  scienti- 
fic spirit  must  then  lose  it  present  tendency  to  speciality,  and 
be  impelled  towards  a  logical  generality ;  for  all  the  branches 
of  natural  philosophy  must  furnish  their  contingent  to  the 
common  doctrine ;  in  order  to  which  they  must  first  be  com- 
pletely condensed  and  co-ordinated.  When  the  savans  have 
learned  that  active  life  requires  the  habitual  and  simultaneous 
use  of  the  various  positive  ideas  that  each  of  them  isolates  from 
all  the  rest,  they  will  perceive  that  their  social  ascendancy  sup- 
poses the  prior  generalization  of  their  common  conceptions, 
and  consequently  the  entire  philosophical  rrformation  of  their 
present  practice.  Even  in  the  most  advanced  sciences,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  scientific  character  at  present  fluctuates  be- 
tween the  abstract  expansion  and  the  partial  application,  so  as 
to  be  usually  ndther  thoroughly  speculative  nor  completely 
active ;  a  consequence  of  the  same  defect  of  generality  whidi 
rests  the  ultimate  utility  of  the  positive  spirit  on  minor  ser- 
vices, which  are  as  special  as  the  corresponding  theoretical 
habits.  But  this  view,  which  ought  to  have  be^  long  out- 
grown, is  a  mere  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  true  conception, 
— ^that  positive  philosophy  contemplates  no  other  immediate 
application  than  the  intellectual  and  moral  direction  of  civi- 
lized society;  a  necessary  application,  presenting  nothing  that 
is  incidental  or  desultoiy,  and  imparting  the  utmost  gene- 
rality, elevation,  unity,  and  consistency,  to  the  specij£itive 
character.  Under  such  a  homogeneousness  of  view  and  iden- 
tity of  aim,  the  various  positive  philosophers  will  naturally 
and  gradually  constitute  a  European  body,  in  which  the  dis- 
sensions that  now  break  up  the  scientific  world  into  coteries 
will  merge;  and  with  the  rivalries  of  struggling  interests  will 
cease  the  quarrels  and  coalitions  which  are  the  opprobrium 
of  science  in  our  day. 

Under  this  system  of  general  education,  Mo- 
Sl^St^     rality  will  be  immoveably  based  upon  positive  phi- 
^  loeophy  as  a  whole.     Human  nature  being  <»ie 

of  the  branches  of  positive  knowledge,  it  will  be  imdentood 
how  childhood  is  to  be  trained  in  good  habits,  by  means  of  the 
best  prepossessions ;  and  how  those  habits  and  views  are  after- 
wards to  be  rationalized,  so  as  solidly  to  establish  the  uni- 
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versal  obligations  of  civilized  Man^ — duties  personal^  domestic^ 
and  social,  with  the  modifications  that  will  be  required  hj 
changes  in  civilization.  We  have  seen  how  all  connection  be- 
tween theological  faith  and  morality  has  long  been  recognized 
as  arbitrary;  and  any  such  d^^e  of  theological  unity  as  is 
necessary  for  affording  a  basis  to  morality,  would  now  suppose 
a  vast  system  of  hypocrisy,  which,  if  it  were  possible,  would 
be  &tal  to  the  very  morality  it  proposed  to  sustain.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the  human 
race,  the  positive  spirit  is  certainly  the  only  one  which,  duly 
systematized,  can  at  once  generate  universal  moral  convictions 
and  permit  the  rise  of  a  spiritual  authority  independent 
enough  to  r^^ate  its  social  application.  At  the  same  time, 
the  social  sentiment,  as  a  part  of  morals,  can  be  fully  deve- 
loped only  by  the  positive  philosophy,  because  it  alone  con- 
templates and  understands  the  whole  of  human  nature.  The 
social  sentiment  has  hitherto  been  cultivated  only  in  an  indi- 
rect and  even  contradictory  manner,  imder  the  theological  phi- 
losophy first,  which  gave  a  character  of  exorbitant  selfishness 
to  aJl  moral  acts;  and  then  under  the  metaphysical,  which 
bases  morality  on  self-interest.  Human  faculties,  affective  as 
well  as  intellectual,  can  be  developed  only  by  habitual  exer- 
cise; and  positive  morality,  which  teaches  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  goodness  without  any  other  certain  recompense  than 
internal  satisfaction,  must  be  much  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  benevolent  affections  than  any  doctrine  which 
attaches  devotedness  itself  to  personal  considerations, — the 
admission  of  which  allows  no  fair  play  to  the  claims  of  our 
generous  instincts.  It  will  be  long  before  habit,  sustained  by 
powerful  interests,  will  permit  the  systematizing  of  morality 
without  religious  intervention ;  and  when  it  is  done,  it  will  be 
by  the  fulfilment  itself  silencing  all  controversy :  and  this  is 
why  no  other  part  of  the  great  philosophical  task  can  be 
'nearly  so  important  in  determining  the  regeneration  of  mo- 
dem society.  Humanity  must  be  regarded  as  still  in  a  state 
of  infancy  while  its  laws  of  conduct  are  derived  from  extra- 
ordinary fictions,  and  not  from  a  wise  estimate  of  its  own  na- 
ture and  condition. 

I  must  point  out  another  respect  in  which  this 
great  task  will  satisfy  a  serious  present  exigency,     dut^"***^*^ 
We  have  seen  how  the  revolutionary  influence 
extended^  as  the  Roman  sway  once  did,  and  the  Catholic  and 
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feudal  system  afterwards^  over  the  whole  of  Western  Europe ; 
whereas^  the  metaphysic^ed  polity  does  not  look  beyond  na- 
tional action^  in  which  the  community  of  nations  is  wholly 
lost  sight  of.     It  cannot  be  otherwise  while  the  temporal  go- 
vernment is  supposed  to  include  the  spiritual;  for  the  tem- 
poral union  of  nations  is  impossible  but  through  mere  oppres- 
sion by  the  strongest.     The  five  great  nations  concerned  can- 
not be  for  a  moment  supposed  to  be  fused^  or  subjected  to  the 
same  political  government;  and  yet  the  perpetual  extension 
of  their  mutual  relations  already  requires  the  natural  inter- 
vention of  a  moral  authority  which  should  be  common  to  all, 
according  to  their  aggregate  affitiities.     This  is  now,  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  privilege  of  the  spiritual  power,  which  will 
connect  the  various  populations  by  an  identical  educational 
basis,  and  thus  obtain  a  regular,  tree,  and  unanimous  assent. 
Such  an  education  must  have  a  European  character ;  because 
Western  Europe  alone  is  qualified  to  receive  it.      It  may 
hereafter  be  extended,  even  beyond  the  white  races,  as  the 
outlying  groups  of  humanity  become  fitted  to  enter  the  sy- 
stem ;  but,  while  asserting  the  radical  identity  of  human  na- 
ture everywhere,  the  new  social  philosophy  must  distinguish 
between  positive  societies  and  those  which  are  still  theological 
or  metaphysical ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  Middle  Age  system 
distinguished  Catholic  populations  from  those  which  were  po- 
lytheistic or  fetich.    The  only  difierence  between  the  two  cases 
is  that  the  modem  organization  is  destined  to  a  wider  spread, 
and  that  there  is  a  superior  reconciling  quality  in  a  doctrine 
which  connects  all  human  situations  with  thesame  fundamental 
evolution.     The  necessity  of  extending  the  inodem  regenera- 
tion to  Western  Europe  in  general  teaches  us  how  the  tempo- 
ral reorganization  proper  to  each  nation,  must  be  preceded  and 
directed  by  a  spiritual  reorganization  common  to  them  all : 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  philosophical  constitution  of  positive  ^ 
education  provides  the  best  instrumentality  for  satisi^ang  the 
social  need  of  union  by  summoning  all  nationalities  to  the 
same  task,  under  the  direction  of  a  homogeneous  speculative 
class,  habitually  animated  by  an  active  European  patriotism. 
The  same  power  which  administers  education  watches  over 
the  application,  through  life,  of  the  principles  taught :  thus, 
this  eminent  authority,  impartial  in  its  nature,  and  planted  at 
the  general  point  of  view,  will  naturally  be  the  arbitrating 
power  among  the  nations  that  it  will  have  trained.    Interna* 
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tional  relations  cannot  be  submitted  to  any  temporal  autho- 
rity ;  and  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  mere  antagonism  if 
they  did  not  fall  under  the  natural  decision  of  the  only  gene- 
ral authority.  Hence  must  arise  an  entirely  new  diplomatic 
system ;  or  rather,  the  closing  of  an  interregnum  instituted 
l^  diplomacy  to  facilitate  the  great  European  transition, — ^as 
I  have  already  explained.  The  great  wars  are  no  doubt  over; 
but  the  divei^ences  which  arise  the  more  as  relations  extend 
will  find  new  forms,  less  disastrous,  but  equally  requiring  the 
intervention  of  a  moderating  power.  The  selfish  interests 
which,  for  example,  are  brought  into  collision  by  the  extension 
of  Industry,  may  be  best  kept  in  check  by  an  authority  which 
assigns  its  true  value  to  the  practical  point  of  view,  which  di- 
rects the  moral  education  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals 
and  classes,  and  which  must  therefore  be  best  fitted  to  bring 
the  divergences  of  practical  life  into  subordination  to  a  higher 
order  of  power. 

The  difference  of  social  character  between  this 
authority  and  the  Catholic  sway  is  easily  pointed  Bwiaof  Asaent. 
out,  and  important  to  be  understood.  All  spiritual  authority 
must  rest  on  &ee  and  perfect  confidence  and  assent,  such  as 
are  accorded  to  intellectual  and  moral  superiority ;  and  they 
imply  an  .agreement  and  sympathy  in  a  common  primary 
doctrine,  regulating  the  exercise  and  the  conditions  of  the 
relation,  which  is  dissolved  when  the  doctrine  is  disbelieved. 
The  theological  faith  was  connected  with  some  revelation  in 
which  the  believer  had  no  share;  and  it  must  therefore  be 
wholly  different  from  the  positive  faith,  which  follows  upon 
demonstration,  open  to  universal  examination,  under  due  con- 
ditions. Thus,  the  positive  authority  is  essentially  relative, 
like  the  spirit  of  the  corresponding  philosophy :  and  as  no  in- 
dividual can  know  everytlung  and  judge  of  everything,  the 
confidence  enjoyed  by  the  most  eminent  thinker  is  analogous 
to  that  which,  in  a  limited  degree,  he  accords  in  turn  to  the 
humblest  intelligence,  on  certain  subjects  best  understood  by 
the  latter.  The  absolute  power  of  man  over  man,  which  was 
so  dreadful  and  irresistible  in  former  ages,  is  gone  for  ever,  to- 
gether with  the  mental  condition  which  gave  rise  to  it :  but, 
though  the  positive  faith  can  never  be  so  intense  as  the  theo- 
logical, its  unsystematic  action  during  the  last  three  centuries 
proves  that  it  can  spontaneously  occasion  a  sufficient  agreement 
on  subjects  that  have  been  duly  explored.    We  see,  by  the 
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their  general  spirit^  and  not  a  little  in  their  ordinary  condi- 
tions. While  on  the  one  hand  there  will  he  a  nnivereal  per- 
sonal sense  of  social  value^  there  will  be  on  the  other  hand  an 
admission  of  the  necessity  of  systematic  discipline,  incompa- 
tible with  a  private  career,  but  guaranteeing  the  obligations 
belonging  to  each  function.  This  one  change  will  be  a  uni- 
versal symptom  of  modem  regeneration. 

The  co-ordinating  principle  must  be  the  same 
Prindple  of       ^jj^^  j  ^^^^  applied  in  establishing  the  hierarchy 

of  the  sciences, — ^that  of  the  d^ree  of  geniality 
and  simplicity  of  the  subject,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
phenomena.  The  same  principle  was  tested  in  its  application 
in  the  interior  of  each  science ;  and  when  we  were  applying  it 
in  biology,  we  found  it  assuming  a  more  active  character,  in- 
dicating its  social  destination.  Transferred  firom  ideas  and 
phenomena  to  actual  beings,  it  became  the  principle  of  zoolo- 
gical classification.  We  then  found  it  to  be  the  basis  of  social 
statics;  and  our  dynamical  inquiry^ showed  us  that  it  has  de- 
termined all  the  elementary  evolutions  of  modem  social  prac- 
tice. It  must  thus  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  all  hierarchies; 
and  its  successive  coincidences  are  explained  by  the  necessary 
universality  of  logical  laws.  It  will  always  be  found  working 
identically  in  every  system  which  consists  of  homogeneous 
elements,  subjecting  aU  orders  of  activity  to  their  due  classifi- 
cation, according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  abstractness 
and  generality.  This  was  the  principle  of  classification  in  old 
societies;  and  we  see  vestiges  of  it  yet  in  the  military  organi- 
zation, where  the  very  terms  of  office  indicate  that  the  less 
general  are  subordinated  to  the  more  general  functions.  It 
needs  no  proof  then,  that,  in  a  regenerated  society,  homogeneous 
in  its  elements,  the  change  that  will  take  place  will  be  found 
to  be  in  the  elements,  and  not  in  their  classification ;  for  such 
classification  as  has  taken  place  during  the  modem  tranrntion 
has  been  all  in  accordance  with  the  principle.  The  only  diffi- 
culty therefore  Ues  in  estimating  the  degrees  of  generaUty  in- 
herent  in  the  various  functions  of  the  positive  organism :  and 
this  very  task  has  been  almost  entirely  accomplished  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  last  chapter,  while  the  rest  of  the  necessary 
material  is  famished  by  the  preceding  part  of  the  Work ;  so 
that  I  have  only  to  combine  these  different  particulars  to  create 
a  rational  conception  of  the  final  economy. 

The  idea  of  social  subordination  is  common  to  the  old  and 
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the  new  philosophy^  opposite  as  are  their  points  of  view,  and 
transitory  as  is  the  one  view  in  comparison  with  the  other. 
The  old  philosophy^  explaining  everything  by  the  human  type, 
saw  everywhere  a  hierarchy  regulated  in  imitation  of  the 
social  classification.  The  new  philosophy,  studying  Man  in 
connection  with  the  universe  at  large,  finds  this  classification 
to  be  simply  a  protraction  of  the  biological  hierarchy.  But 
science  and  theology,  considering  Man  each  in  its  own  way, — 
the  one  as  the  first  of  animals,  and  the  other  as  the  lowest  of 
angels, — ^lead  to  a  very  similar  conclusion.  The  office  of  posi- 
tive philosophy  in  this  case  is  to  substantiate  the  common 
notion  of  social  subordination  by  connecting  it  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  forms  all  hierarchies. 

The  highest  rank  is  held,  according  to  that 
principle,  by  the  speculative  class.  When  the  ^Mtwhiffhest 
separation  of  the  two  powers  first  took  place 
under  monotheism,  the  legal  superiority  of  the  clergy  to  all 
other  orders  was  by  no  means  owing  only  or  chiefly  to  their 
religious  character.  It  was  more  on  account  of  their  specu- 
lative character ;  and  the  continued  growth  of  the  tendency, 
amidst  the  decay  of  religious  influences,  shows  that  it  is  more 
disinterested  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  testifies  to  the 
disposition  of  human  reason  to  place  the  highest  value  on  the 
most  general  conceptions.  When  the  speculative  class  shall 
have  overcome  its  dispersive  tendencies,  and  returned  to  unity 
of  principle  amidst  its  diversity  of  employments,  it  will  obtain 
the  eminent  position  for  which  it  is  destined,  and  of  which  its 
present  situation  can  scarcely  afibrd  any  idea.  While  the  spe- 
culative class  is  thus  superior  in  dignity,  the  active  class  will  be 
superior  in  express  and  immediate  power,  the  division  answer- 
ing to  the  two  opposite  ways  of  classifying  men,  by  capacity 
and  by  power.  The  same  principle  determines  the  next  subdi- 
vision of  each  class,  before  pointed  out  in  another  connection. 
The  speculative  class  divides  itself,  according  to  the  direction 
taken  by  the  contemplative  spirit,  into  the  scientific  or  philoso- 
phical (which  we  know  to  be  ultimately  one),  and  the  aesthetic 
or  poetic.  Alike  as  these  two  classes  are  in  their  distinction 
firom  the  active,  they  so  difiier  firom  each  other  as  to  require 
division  on  the  same  principle  as  runs  throughout.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  importance  and  eminent  function  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  sesthetic  point  of  view  can  never  compare  in  ge- 
nerality and  abstractness  with  the  scientific  or  phUosophicfd. 
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The  one  is  conccmed  irith  the  ftrndamental  conccptioiis  which 
must  direct  the  universal  action  of  human  reason;  whereas 
the  other  is  concerned  only  with  the  faculties  of  expression, 
which  must  ever  hold  a  secondaiy  place.    As  for  liie  other 

leading  dass,  the  active  or  practical,  which  com- 
r^mr**^^"^*^    prehends  the  vast  majority,  its  more  complete 

and  marked  development  has  already  settled  the 
point  of  its  divisions;  so  that,  in  regard  to  them,  the  theory- 
has  only  to  rationalize  the  distinctions  sanctioned  by  sponta- 
neous usage.  Industrial  action  is  divided  into  production  and 
transmission  of  products;  the  second  of  which  is  obviously 
superior  to  the  fitst  in  regard  to  the  abstractness  of  the  work 
and  the  generality  of  the  relations.  Further  division  seems 
to  be  indicated  according  as  production  relates  to  the  mere 
formation  of  materials  or  their  working  up ;  and  as  the  trans- 
mission is  of  the  products  themselves,  or  of  their  representative 
signs,  the  generality  being  greater  in  the  second  particulars 
than  in  the  first.  Thus  we  find  the  industrial  hierarchy  fi>rmed, 
the  bankers  being  in  the  first  rank;  then  the  merchants;  then 
the  manufacturers;  and  finally  the  agriculturists;  the  labours 
of  the  latter  being  more  concrete,  and  their  rdations  more 
special,  than  those  of  the  other  three  classes.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  proceed  here  to  further  subdivisions.  They  will  be 
determined  by  the  same  principle  when  the  progress  of  reorga- 
nization is  sufficiently  advanced ;  and  I  may  observe  that  when 
that  time  comes  the  most  concrete  producers,  the  labourers^ 
whose  collisions  with  their  employers  are  now  the  most  dange- 
rous feature  of  our  industrial  state,  will  be  convinced  that  the 
position  of  the  capitalist  is  owing,  not  to  any  abuse  of  strength 
or  wealth,  but  to  the  more  abstract  and  general  character  of 
his  function.  The  action  and  responsibility  of  the  operative 
are  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  employer;  and  the  subor- 
dination of  the  one  to  the  other  is  therefore  as  little  arbitrary 
and  mutable  as  any  other  social  gradation. 

When  the  gradation  is  once  established,  it  will 
^^J^^^  be  presenred  fix)m  question  and  confusion,  not 

only  by  the  deamess  of  its  pnnanle,  but  by  the 
consciousness  in  each  order  that  its  own  subordination  to  the 
one  above  it  is  the  condition  of  its  superiority  to  those  below 
it;  and  the  lowest  of  all  is  not  without  its  own  epedal  privi- 
leges. The  abuses  attending  all  inequality  will  be  restrained^ 
not  only  by  the  fundamental  education  common  to  aU,  but  by 
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the  more  extended  and  severe  moral  obligations  which  press 
upon  members  of  society,  in  proportion  to  the  generality  of 
their  functions.  Again,  in  proportion  as  social  occupations 
are  particular  and  concrete,  their  utility  is  direct,  incontesta- 
ble, and  assured,  and  the  existence  of  the  workers  is  more  in- 
dependent, and  their  responsibility  more  restricted, — corre- 
sponding as  their  labours  do  to  the  most  indispensable  wants. 
Thus,  if  the  higher  ranks  are  dignified  by  a  more  eminent  and 
difficult  co-operation,  the  lower  have  a  more  certain  and  ur- 
gent function :  and  the  last  could  provisionally  exist  by  them- 
selves, without  perverting  their  essential  character;  whereas 
the  others  could  not.  This  difference  is  not  only  a  guarantee 
of  social  harmony,  but  it  is  favourable  to  private  happiness, 
which,  when  the  primary  wants  are  securely  provided  for,  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  small  amount  of  habitual  soljptude :  and  . 
thus,  the  lowest  classes  really  are  privil^ed  in  that  freedom 
from  care,  and  that  thoughtlessness,  which  would  be  a  serious 
£Eiult  in  the  higher  classes,  but  are  natural  to  them. 

K  we  consider  the  successive  degrees  of  material  import- 
ance, as  tested  by  wealth,  we  find  an  apparent  contradiction 
in  our  statical  series,  between  the  speculative  and  the  prac- 
tical order :  for  in  the  first,  the  preponderance  lessens  as  we 
ascend  the  scale,  while  in  the  latter  it  increases.  This  is  ow- 
ing to  a  distinction  too  little  attended  to  by  the  economists, — 
between  the  more  general  extension  and  the  more  direct  uti- 
lity of  any  public  services.  Concrete  labours,  which  prove  to 
all  eyes  their  own  immediate  use,  are  sure  of  a  special  recom- 
pense in  proportion  to  their  extension :  but  when  the  service 
is  highly  abstract,  admitting  of  only  an  indirect  appreciation, 
remote  and  dim,  it  is  incontestable  that,  whatever  may  be  its 
final  utility,  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  generality,  it  will 
bring  in  less  wealth,  through  the  insufficient  private  estima- 
tion of  a  class  whose  parti^  influence  admits  of  no  ordinary 
analysis.  Hence  the  dangerous  error  of  measuring  social 
participation  by  wealth,  without  distinction  of  the  two  orders, 
the  speculative  and  the  active, — thus  extending  to  the  first 
the  law  which  relates  only  to  the  second.  For  instance,  if 
the  final  results,  even  industrial  only,  of  the  great  astronomi- 
cal discoveries  which  have  improved  navigation  could  be  esti- 
mated in  each  expedition,  it  is  evident  that  no  existing  for- 
tune could  give  any  idea  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  would 
be  realized  by  the  heirs  of  the  Keplers  and  the  Newtons  of 
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Bodety, — ^be  the  toll  fixed  as  low  as  possible.  Such  a  case 
shows  the  absurdity  of  the  principle  of  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion for  all  genuine  senrioes,  by  proving  that  the  most  ex- 
tended utility  must,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  and  difiu- 
sion  that  belong  to  its  generality,  find  its  reward,  not  in 
wealth,  but  in  social  honoor.  Even  in  the  speculative  class, 
the  same  distinction  is  evident, — ^the  nsthetic  order  being 
more  in  the  way  of  wealth  than  the  scientific, — ^inferior  as 
their  ultimate  utility  must  be, — ^because  they  are  more  easily 
and  immediately  appreciated.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
there  are  economists  who  propose  that  the  most  abstract  la- 
bours should  be  left  to  the  protection  of  private  interest.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest  deposit  of  wealth  will 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  hierarchy,  with  the  banking  dass,  who 
naturally  )^gfd  the  industrial  movement,  and  whose  ordinary 
operations  are  at  once  appreciable  and  sufficiently  general  to 
fiivour  the  accumulation  of  capital.  These  circumstances,  at 
the  same  time,  cannot  but  render  them  more  worthy  of  their 
temporal  importance, — whenever,  at  least,  their  education 
shall  be  appropriate  to  their  function.  Their  familiarity  with 
abstract  and  extended  enterprises  must  foster  the  spuit  of 
generality,  and  an  unusual  aptitude  for  social  combinaticms ; 
so  that  with  them  will  the  temporal  power  principally  rest. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  class  wiU  always  be  the  least 
numerous  in  the  industrial  order ;  for  the  hierarchy  will  con- 
stantly exhibit  growing  numbers,  in  proportion  as  woriL  be- 
comes more  particular  and  urgent,  and  therefore  admits  and 
requires  more  multiplied  agents. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  public  character  of  all 
~^J^^^  social  offices  under  the  new  organization  relates 

only  to  their  social  aspect,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
mode  of  their  fulfilment.  In  fact,  the  more  the  indiridual  is 
improved  by  education,  the  more  fireely  may  the  execution  of 
public  operations  be  confided  to  private  industry.  The  less 
general  and  more  actual  labours, — ^those  which  belong  to  the 
practical  order, — may  be  safely  delivered  over  to  the  natural 
action  of  individual  minds ;  and,  while  the  prerogative  of  the 
central  authority  is  careiidly  preserved,  there  will  be  entire 
fireedom  from  any  rq^ulating  spirit  which  could  impede  spon- 
taneous actirity,  on  which  progression  directly  depends.  In 
the  speculative  case,  however,  the  social  efficacy  is  too  indirect, 
too  remote,  and  therefore  too  little  felt  by  the  multitude  to 
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depend  altogether  on  private  estimation  for  aid :  and  public 
munificence  should  protect  labours  of  this  kind^  the  political 
character  of  these  functions  becoming  manifest^  in  proportion 
as  they  are  more  general  and  abstract.  This  is  the  oidy  way 
in  which  there  can  be  any  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate professions ;  and  the  distinction  will  not  affect  the  idea 
of  a  common  social  destination. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  that 
there  will  be  perfect  freedom  in  the  formation  of  ^^"^  ^^ 
the  respective  classes  of  the  positive  hierarchy. 
The  direct  effect  of  a  universal  education  is  to  place  every 
one  in  the  situation  best  adapted  to  his  abilities^  whatever  his 
birth  may  have  been.  This  is  a  liberty  which  depends  more 
on  general  manners  than  on  political  institutions ;  and  it  de- 
pends upon  two  conditions^ — that  access  to  every  social  ca- 
reer should  remain  open  to  the  capable ;  and  that  there  should 
be  some  means  of  excluding  the  unworthy.  When  order  is 
once  completely  established^  such  changes  will  become  excep- 
tional ;  because  it  is  natural  for  professions  to  be  hereditary. 
Few  have  a  determinate  vocation,  and  few  social  employments 
require  such  a  vocation ;  so  that  the  disposition  to  domestic 
imitation  will  have*  its  way ;  whereas,  the  quality  of  the  uni- 
versal education  and  the  state  of  social  manners  will  be  safe- 
guards against  this  hereditary  tendency  assuming  any  oppres- 
sive form.  There  is  no  room  for  apprehension  of  any  restora- 
tion of  the  system  of  castes.  Caste  can  have  none  but  a  the- 
ological foundation;  and  we  have  long  passed  out  of  the  last 
sooal  phase  that  is  compatible  with  it;  and  its  remaining 
traces  are,  as  I  have  shown,  fast  disappearing  from  amidst  the 
advanced  civilization  of  Western  Europe. 

It  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  connection  between  such 
an  oi^anization  and  the  just  claims  of  the  lower  classes :  and 
for  this  purpose  I  must  ascertain  the  influence  of  such  a  con- 
nection, both  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  and  upon  the  spe- 
culative class. 

Any  spiritual  power  must  be,  by  its  very  na- 
ture,  popular ;  for  its  frmction  is  to  set  up  mo-    ^^^j^^ 
rality   to   guide  the  social   movement,  and  its 
closest  relations  therefore  must  be  with  the  most  numerous 
classes,  who  most  need  its  protection.     The  Catholic  Church 
was  obviously  doomed  to  decay  when  it  forsook  its  task  of 
enlightening  and  protecting  the  people,  and  inclined  to  aristo- 
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cratic  interests :  and  in  the  same  way^  the  inherent  nuDity  of 
Protestantism  appeared  in  the  impotence  of  its  puny  authori- 
ties to  protect  the  lower  dasses  :  and  in  the  same  way  again, 
we  recognize  the  empiricism  and  selfishness  which  spoil  the 
speculative  elements  of  our  modem  society  in  the  strange 
aristocratic  tendencies  of  so  many  savans  and  artists,  who  for- 
get their  own  humble  origin,  and  disdain  to  apply  to  the  in- 
struction and  protection  of  the  people  the  influence  they  have 
acquired, — ^preferring  indeed  to  use  it  in  confirmation  of  their 
own  oppressive  pretensions.  There  must  be,  in  the  normal 
state  of  the  final  economy,  a  strong  sympathy  between  the 
speculative  class  and  the  multitude,  from  their  analogous  re- 
lation to  the  possessors  of  the  chief  temporal  power,  from 
their  somewhat  similar  practical  situation,  and  from  their 
equivalent  habits  of  material  improvidence.  Yet  more  im- 
portant is  the  popular  efficacy  of  the  speculative  authority,  on 
accoimt  both  of  its  educational  function  and  of  its  regular 
intervention  as  moderator  in  social  conflicts,  through  its  ha- 
bitual elevation  of  views  and  generosity  of  disposition.  With- 
out at  all  quitting  its  attitude  of  impartiality,  its  chief  care 
will  always  be  directed  towards  the  humbler  classes,  who,  on 
the  one  hand,  are  much  the  most  in  need  of  a  public  educa- 
tion such  as  their  private  means  cannot  attain ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  much  more  exposed  to  constant  injury.  Even 
now,  vast  benefit  would  ensue  if,  in  preparation  for  the  system 
to  come,  positive  knowledge  and  philosophy  were  sedulously 
brought  within  reach  of  the  people.  In  the  educational  direc- 
tion, the  inteUectual  expansion  would  be  much  greater  than 
is  now  easily  believed :  and  the  advantage  in  the  other  retfect, 
in  protecting  them  firom  collision  with  the  governing  daisses, 
would  be  no  less  evident.  The  positive  philosophy  would 
teach  them  the  real  value  of  the  political  institutions  from 
which  they  are  apt  to  hope  so  much,  and  convince  them  of  the 
superiority  of  moral  over  political  solutions.  All  evils  and  all 
pretexts  derived  from  social  disturbance  would  thus  be  obvi- 
ated :  quacks  and  dreamers  would  lose  their  vocation ;  and  no 
excuse  would  be  left  for  delay  in  social  reform.  When  it  is 
seen  why  wealth  must  chiefly  abound  among  the  industrial 
leaders,  the  positive  philosophy  will  show  that  it  is  of  small 
importance  to  popular  interests  in  what  hands  capital  is  depo- 
sited, if  its  employment  is  duly  useful  to  society  at  large :  and 
that  condition,  depends  much  more  on  moral  than  on  political 
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methods.  No  jealous  l^al  provision  against  the  selfish  use 
of  wealthy  and  no  mischievous  intervention^  paralysing  social 
activity  by  political  prohibition^  can  be  nearly  so  eflTectual  as 
genersJ  reprobation^  grounded  on  an  ascertained  principle, 
under  the  reign  of  positive  morality.  The  new  philosophical 
action  would  either  obviate  or  repress  aU  the  dangers  which 
attend  the  institution  of  property,  and  correct  popular  ten- 
dencies by  a  wise  analysis  of  social  difficulties,  and  a  salutary 
conversion  of  questions  of  right  into  questions  of  duty. — In 
its  impartiality  it  will  make  the  superior  classes  participate  in 
the  lesson,  proving  to  them  the  great  moral  obligations  inhe- 
rent in  their  position ;  so  that,  for  instance,  in  this  matter  of 
property,  the  rich  will  morally  consider  themselves  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  wealth  of  society,  the  use  of  which  will  not  involve 
any  political  responsibility  (except  in  extreme  cases) ,  but  should 
lie  under  a  moral  supervision,  necessarily  open  to  all,  firom 
the  indisputableness  of  its  principle,  and  of  which  the  spiri- 
tual authority  is  the  natural  organ.  Since  the  abolition  of  per- 
sonal servitude,  the  lowest  class  has  never  been  really  incor- 
porated with  the  social  system :  the  power  of  capital,  once  a 
means  of  emancipation,  and  then  of  independence,  has  become 
exorbitant  in  daily  transactions,  however  just  is  its  influence 
through  its  generality  and  superior  responsibility.  In  short, 
this  philosophy  will  show  that  industrial  relations,  instead  of 
being  left  to  a  dangerous  empiricism  and  an  oppressive  anta- 
gonism, must  be  systematized  according  to  moral  laws.  The 
duty  to  the  lower  classes  will  not  consist  in  alms-giving, 
which  can  never  be  more  than  a  secondary  resource,  nor  made 
reconcilable  with  any  high  social  destination,  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  human  condition  and  dignity.  The  obliga- 
tion will  be  to  procure  for  all,  suitable  education  and  employ- 
ment,— ^the  only  conditions  that  the  lower  classes  can  justly 
demand.  Without  entering  on  the  perplexed  subject  of  wages, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  their  settlement  will  be  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  same  agency.  We  need  not  inquire  whether  any 
political  institutions  will  in  course  of  time  embody  social  se- 
curities of  this  kind :  it  is  enough  that  the  ppnciple  will  re- 
main eminently  moral,  in  as  far  as  it  will  bie  efficacious  and 
harmonizing. 

Such  will  be  the  eflect  on  society  of  the  philo- 
sophical  preparation  for  the  new  system.     It  is    fe^^"**'*^ 
very  observable  that  the  reciprocal  action  on  phi- 
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losophy  will  be  no  less  beneficial.  In  sach  a  combination,  the 
people  will  give  to  the  philosophers  more  than  they  will  have 
received  from  them.  The  popular  adhesion  will  be  the  safe- 
guard of  the  spiritual  power  against  aggression  from  the  tem- 
poral^ such  as  will  be  instigated  by  human  passions  under  the 
positive  system^  as  under  every  other,  notwithstanding  its 
milder  practical  activity,  and  the  increased  sway  of  reason 
over  conduct.  On  the  one  hand,  the  rich  men  may  show  their 
pride  of  wealth  on  occasion  of  the  material  dependence  of  the 
speculative  class ;  and  these  again  may  manifest  the  disdain 
which  men  of  theory  are  wont  to  feel  towards  men  of  prac- 
tice :  and  then  will  the  people  become  the  regulators  of  their 
conflicts,  more  even  than  in  the  Middle  Ages,  being  indebted 
to  the  one  power  for  education  and  moral  influence,  and  to 
the  other  for  employment  and  material  assistance;  and  always 
holding  the  balance  between  them,  as  of  old. 

If  such  be  the  prospect  of  the  normal  condi- 
^l^^'^ry       tion,  it  is  easy  to  describe  the  preparatory  stage 

which  is  near  at  hand:  If  popular  participation 
is  necessary  to  the  new  spiritual  authority  in  its  established 
condition,  much  more  must  it  be  so  as  a  help  to  attain  that 
condition.  The  wise  permanent  advocacy  of  popular  interests 
is  the  only  means  by  which  the  people  can  be  taught  the  im- 
portance of  the  philosophical  action  which  statesmen  scoff  at : 
and,  when  the  spiritual  power  has  become  strong  enough,  its 
intervention  in  the  collisions  which  must  happen  frequently  in 
the  absence  of  industrial  system,  will  make  its  value  more  felt, 
and  its  fruiction  better  imderstood,  perpetually,  by  all  classes. 
The  classes  which  now  recognize  the  supremacy  of  wealth 
alone  will  then  be  led  by  decisive,  and  sometimes  very  painful 
experience  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  spiritual  authority 
which  they  now  regard  as  purely  chimerical.  The  same  causes 
which  will  make  it  the  arbiter  in  collisions  will  make  it  the 
moderator  in  the  social  controversies  in  which  already  the  need 
of  such  an  influence  is  sorely  felt :  and  on  such  services  will 
rest  its  power,  because  they  will  command  free  assent  and 
allegiance.  There  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  the  political 
controversies  which  agitate  the  upper  classes.  Their  disputes 
about  the  substitution  of  persons,  ministerial  or  royal,  have 
little  interest  for  the  bulk  of  society,  and  have  no  oif^anizing 
tendency.  The  popular  point  of  view  is  the  only  one  which 
naturally  ofiers  a  survey  sufiidently  large  and  clear  to  connect 
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the  present  with  the  whole  of  the  past^  and  to  give  an  organic 
direction  to  the  general  mind.  No  agitation  about  political 
rights  will  meet  the  popular  need,  which  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  more  restricted  than  security  of  Education  and  Em- 
ployment ;  and  these  can  be  obtained  by  no  means  short  of 
social  reorganization.  This  is  the  strong  bond  between  po- 
pular needs  and  philosophical  tendencies ;  and  by  means  of  it^ 
the  true  social  point  of  view  will  prevail  in  proportion  to  the 
share  borne  by  the  claims  of  the  lowest  classes  in  the  great 
political  problem.  When  the  positive  philosophy  shall  have 
penetrated  that  class^  it  will  doubtless  find  a  readier  and  hap- 
pier reception  than  in  any  other;  and  the  reaction  that  will 
ensue  upon  the  higher  classes  will  be  no  less  fortunate,  as  en- 
lightening them,  in  the  only  possible  way,  in  regard  to  the 
whole  social  situation.  In  the  midst  of  the  painM  conflicts 
which  must  recur  till  the  conditions  of  order  and  of  progress 
are  fulfilled^  the  true  philosophers  who  will  have  foreseen  them 
will  be  prepared  to  exhibit  the  great  social  lessons  they  afibrd^ 
and  will  convince  the  hostile  parties  that  political  measures 
are  altc^ther  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  social  evils.  These 
few  remarks  may  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  connec- 
tion between  the  systematic  development  of  the  positive  phi- 
losophy and  the  social  establishment  of  the  popular  cause, — 
exhibiting  the  alliance  that  is  needed  between  a  great  idea  and 
a  great  force ;  and  I  could  not  close  my  general  estimate  of 
the  spiritual  re-organization  with  a  more  emphatic  statement. 
To  the  reader's  mind  it  may  be  safely  left,  to  Promotion  of 
compare  the  conditions  of  order  and  of  progress  Order  and 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  in  that  which  ^«>g«**' 
is  to  come.  The  new  philosophy  takes  up  the  disorder  at  its 
source,  and  reorganizes  opinions,  which  are  next  to  pass  into 
morals  and  manners,  and  lastly,  into  institutions.  It  adopts 
positive  methods  as  well  as  doctrines,  transforms  the  position 
of  existing  questions,  the  way  of  treating  them,  and  their  pre- 
paratory conditions :  thus  affording  a  triple  logical  security  for 
social  order.  Subordinating  the  spirit  of  detail  to  that  of  ge- 
nerality, and  therefore  the  notion  of  right  to  that  of  duty,  it 
demonstrates  the  moral  nature  of  the  chief  social  difficulties. 
It  substitutes  the  relative  for  the  absolute  spirit,  and  thus 
r^ards  the  whole  past  as  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  human 
mind  and  destiny,  preparatory  to  present  and  future  action. 
Lastly,  it  educes  the  science  of  Sociology,  and  assigns  its  po- 

y3 
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ration  in  the  scale  of  human  knowledge^  under  indisputable 
conditions^  which  exclude  the  incompetent  from  interference, 
and  deyolve  these  lofty  contemplations  upon  the  rare  order  of 
minds  that  are  competent  to  them.  Such  is  the  promise  with 
regard  to  Order.  As  to  Progress, — ^the  revolutionary  party, 
which  alone  is  progressiye,  is  by  no  means  obliged  to  desert 
the  great  rules  whidi  have  advanced  it  thus  far;  but  only  to 
strip  them  of  their  absolute  metaphysical  character,  and  to 
accept  and  use  them  as  relative :  and  in  fact,  when  the  ancient 
system  is  fiedrly  discarded,  and  the  new  order  is  steadily  grow- 
ing up,  the  dogmas  of  the  progressive  party  vnll  acquire  new 
strength,  and  admit  of  a  bolder  application  than  ever.  What- 
ever demolition  remains  to  be  effected  will  be  done  with  the 
avowal  that  it  is  a  transitional  act,  necessary  to  open  the  path 
of  progress.  We  have  seen  that  the  critical  spirit,  while  duly 
subonUnated  to  the  organic,  is  rather  favouralde  than  hostile 
to  its  social  efficacy ;  and  in  its  renovated  and  clearly  defined 
state  it  must  become  a  genuine  aid  to  progress,  by  exposing 
the  impotence  of  metaphysicians  and  legists  as  a  governing 
power,  and  by  making  war  with  the  intellectual  and  mond 
vices  which  impede  ^e  growth  of  the  new  social  elements. 
Thus  will  the  positive  philosophy  fulfil  the  conditions  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  g£  this  volume.  Without  eflbrt,  and 
without  inconsbtency,  it  will  show  itself  to  be  more  oi^ganic 
than  the  retrograde  school,  and  more  progressive  than  the  re- 
volutionary, so  that  it  may  be  described  indifferently  by  either 
attribute.  Tending  to  unite  or  to  dissolve  all  parties  by  the 
satisfaction  of  all  their  reasonable  desires,  the  positive  school 
may  hope  to  gather  disciples  from  every  class.  Among  the 
dergy,  there  may  be  some  who  can  appreciate  the  restoratiaa 
of  spiritual  authority,  amidst  the  change  of  conceptions  on 
which  it  must  be  grounded.  Among  the  military  daas,  there 
must  be  some  who  can  rightiy  understand  their  existing  func- 
tion of  preserving  material  order  till  it  is  systematically  pro- 
vided for.  The  scientific  and  sosthetic  classes  must  hail  a  phi- 
losophy which  will  elevate  them  to  the  highest  social  rank  and 
rule.  The  industrial  leaders  would  apj[ireciate,  if  their  educa- 
tion did  but  admit  of  it,  the  protection  to  be  affixrded  them 
against  popular  collisions,  and  the  award  of  temporal  supre- 
macy. And  I  have  shown  why  the  positive  school  is  likely  to 
have  the  emphatic  support  of  the  lowest  daas  of  all.  Among 
the  equivocal  and  anomalous  orders  which  can  be  included  in 
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none  of  these^  there  must  be  individuals  who  woald  gladly 
enter  the  positive  school ; — ^metaphysicians  who  see  the  virtue 
of  generality  in  contrast  to  excessive  speciality ;  and  literary 
men,  and  even  lawyers,  who  might  find  stimulus  and  scope  for 
the  exerdse  of  their  particular  talents  of  exposition  and  dis- 
cussion. I  have  never  concealed  my  conviction  that  no  col- 
lective adhesion  can  be  looked  for  durmg  the  stage  when  men's 
prejudices  and  passions  will  be  hurt  more  sensibly  than  their 
best  desires  will  be  gratified.  The  empiricism  and  egotism 
that  belong  to  our  anarchical  condition  are  but  too  congenial 
to  the  youth  of  society :  and  every  class  resists  the  proposal  of 
a  new  classification :  and  thus,  aU  accessions  will  be,  for  some 
time,  of  individuals.  But  from  all  quarters  due  support 
will  arise.  If,  in  the  last  century,  the  negative  philosophy, 
with  all  its  anarchical  tendencies,  found  support  eVen  from 
kings,  because  it  corresponded  with  the  needs  of  the  time,  we 
may  sorely  hope  for  an  equivalent  reception  for  the  positive 
philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  from  it  alone  we 
may  hope  for  what  we  need, — the  re-establishment  of  a  nor- 
mal condition  in  the  most  advanced  state  of  society,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  collisions  which  are  occasioned  by  intellec- 
tual and  moral  anarchy,  and  which  arc  spreading  with  its 
propagation. 

I  have  adhered  throughout  my  survey  and  spe- 
culation to  my  original  limitation, — speaking  ^^^^n^^^*^ 
solely  of  Western  Europe,  and  taking  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  Such  must  be  the 
course  of  the  positive  philosophers,  who  must  leave  the  Asiatic 
tribes,  and  even  those  of  Eastern  Europe,  to  work  out  for 
themselves  their  preparatory  conditions,  and  enter  into  the 
most  advanced,  as  the  circumstances  of  a  future  age  shall  de- 
termine. It  is  not  our  business  to  decide  by  anticipation 
what  that  preparatory  course  must  be,  nor  when  it  shidl  ter- 
minate; nor  to  suppose  that  each  race  or  nation  must  imitate 
in  all  particulars  the  mode  of  progression  of  those  which  have 
gone  before.  Except  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace, 
or  the  natural  extension  of  industrial  relations.  Western  Eu- 
rope must  avoid  anvJarge  political  intervention  in  the  East ; 
and  there  is  as  much  to  be  done  at  home  as  can  occupy  all  the 
faculties  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the  human  race. 

Though  the  five  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  essentially 
homogeneous,  there  are  differences  among  them  all  whidi 
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affect  the  reception  and  establishment  of  the  positive  philo- 
sophy and  organization.  The  survey  that  we  have  made  of  the 
negative  and  positive  progression  affords  ns  materials  for  a 
judgment  as  to  the  aptitude  of  each^  all  local  prejudice  being, 
Yrmjioe.  as  fiar  as  possible^  discarded.     France  is  pointol 

out  by  all  evidence  as  the  chief  seat  of  social  re- 
organization^ firom  the  decomposition  of  the  old  system  being 
earlier  and  more  complete  there  than  elsewhere^  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  scientific  and  sesthetic  evolution  beings  if  not 
more  advanced^  of  greater  social  influence  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. Industry,  if  not  specially  developed  to  the  greatest 
extent,  has  carried  up  the  temporal  power  to  an  unparalleled 
politick  position;  and  there  is  a  national  unity  in  France 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  completeness  and  permanence. 
The  disposition  of  men  of  science,  philosophy,  and  art,  all 
over  Europe,  to  regard  Paris  as  a  common  country,  is  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  subordination  of  all  France  to  Paris,  in  showing 
that  the  foremost  place,  which  has  been  so  hardly  acquired,  is 
,^  likely  to  be  maintained.    I  am  disposed  to  think 

^'  that  Ital^  comes  next,  in  spite  of  her  want  of 

nationality.  The  military  spirit  is  more  nearly  extinct  there 
than  anywhere  else ;  the  theological  emancipation  is  complete, 
as  regards  cultivated  minds :  and  there  may  we  find  the 
strongest  traditional  sense  of  the  division  between  the  ^iritual 
and  the  temporal  powers.  The  scientific  and  industrial  evolu- 
tions are  almost  as  much  advanced  as  in  France,  but  with  less 
social  effect,  from  the  extinction  of  the  theological  and  aristo- 
cratic spirit  being  less  popular.  Both  are  nearer  however  to 
their  final  ascendancy  than  in  any  other  nation.  The  aesthetic 
evolution  is,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  so  nearly  complete  and  uni- 
versal, as  to  have  sustained  speculative  life  in  even  the  lower 
order  of  minds.  The  want  of  nationality  must  keep  back 
Italy  from  such  a  political  leadership  as  is  reserved  for  France ; 
but  the  propagation  of  the  original  movement  is  not  hindered 
by  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  reorganization  may  be 
thereby  stimulated,  as  a  result  both  of  the  special  presence 
of  Catholicism  and  of  the  greater  eagerness  for  a  European 
unity,  from  the  impossibility  of  establishing  an  Italian  one ; 
that  European  unity  being  obtainable  only  through  intellec- 
^-^^^^  tual  and  moral  regeneration.     Next  comes  the 

^'  German  nation,  because  the  military  or  feudal,  and 

even  the  religious  spirit^  while  less  thoroughly  exhausted  than 
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in  Italy,  is  not  so  dangerously  incorporated  with  the  movement 
of  modem  society  as  in  England.  Nor  is  the  political  influence 
of  Protestantism  so  inwrought  and  universal ;  nor  has  the  tem- 
poral concentration  of  power  assumed  the  aristocratic  form, 
but  the  far  more  fayourable  one  of  monarchy.  The  great 
danger  is  from  the  metaphysical  spirit,  which  is  doubtless  more 
prevalent  there  than  anywhere  else ;  but  it  is  certainly  rapidly 
on  the  decline.  Apart  from  that,  the  positive  evolution  is,  in 
nearly  all  its  departments,  more  advanced  than  in  England, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  social  influence  which  belongs 
to  it.  Though  the  philosophy  may  be  mistaken,  the  philoso- 
phical spirit  of  the  Gtermans  disposes  them  to  general  medi- 
tation, which  compensates  largely  for  the  dispersive  tendencies 
of  our  scientific  specialities.  The  industrial  evolution,  while 
less  developed  than  in  England,  is  nearer  to  its  ultimate  des- 
tination, because  its  expansion  has  been  more  independent  of 
aristocratic  rule.  The  want  of  nationality,  occasioned  mainly 
by  Protestantism,  may  be  of  a  difiisrent  character  from  the 
Italian ;  but  it  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  stimulus  to  the  posi- 
tive regeneration  which  is  to  be  the  common  inheritance  of 
Western  Europe.  The  English  nation  seems  to  ^  ^^ , 
be,  for  reasons  already  exhibited,  less  prepared  ^ 
for  such  an  issue  than  any  other  branch  of  the  great  family, 
except  Spain,  where  retarding  influences  of  a  special  kind  have 
been  at  work.  We  have  seen  how  the  feudal  spirit,  and  the 
theological  also,  have  preserved  a  dangerous  poUtical  consist- 
ence, by  means  of  the  modification  which  they  have  gradually 
undergone, — a  consistence  which  is  compatible  with  partial 
evolutions  of  considerable  duration,  but  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  final  reorganization.  The  retrograde,  or  at  least  the  sta- 
tionary system  had  been  organized  there  with  unusual  strength, 
in  both  its  spiritual  and  its  temporal  province.  The  English 
constitution  is  as  hostile  as  Jesuitism  itself  to  human  emanci- 
pation ;  and  the  material  compensation  which  has  been  ofiered 
as  c  bond  of  incorporation  with  the  modem  movement  has 
become,  amidst  a  great  excitement  of  industrial  activity,  a 
serious  political  hindrance  in  many  ways, — among  others,  by 
protracting  the  sway  of  an  aristocracy  which  stands,  in  virtue 
of  a  military  principle^  at  the  head  of  a  practical  movement ; 
by  vitiating  the  mental  habits  of  the  people  at  large,  through 
an  exorbitant  prevalence  of  concrete  and  utiUtarian  views; 
and  again,  by  encouraging,  to  the  injury  of  the  national  morals 
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and  mannen,  a  pride  and  cupidity  whidi  tend  to  separate  the 
English  people  fiom  the  rest  of  the  European  family.  This 
disposition  has  impaired,  as  we  have  seen,  the  development  of 
science,  and  also  of  art,  with  the  exception  of  Poetry,  great 
as  are  the  individual  examples  of  achievement  in  hoth :  and 
the  social  influence  of  both  is  more  immature  than  in  France, 
Italy,  or  Oermany.  All  this  is  no  hindrance  to  the  new  phi- 
losophy finding  more  effectual  help  firom  individuals  in  Eng- 
land than  anywhere  else,  except  in  France,  prepared  as  sudi 
minds  are  by  the  social  state  in  which  they  Uve.  They  are 
saved  firom  the  chimerical  hope,  so  fatal  on  the  continent,  of 
redemption  by  means  of  a  universal  imitation  of  the  British 
constitution,  whose  transitory  and  inadequate  character  must 
be  better  understood  at  home  than  on  the  continent.  Again, 
if  the  practical  spirit  be  exorbitant,  it  brings  one  advantage 
with  it, — ^that,  while  it  does  not  check  general  meditation  in 
minds  to  which  such  contemplations  are  congenial,  it  gives 
them  a  character  of  deamess  and  reality  whidi  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  inferior  so- 
cial importance  of  scientific  bodies,  indiridual  savans  have 
more  originality  than  on  the  continent,  and  can  better  with* 
stand  the  dispersive  tendencies  that  belong  to  the  rfyime  of 
speciality,  the  philosophical  conversion  of  which  will  probably 
encounter  fewer  obstacles  in  England  than  in  France.  l%ere 
is  no  occasion  to  justify  at  any  length  my  assigning  the  last 
Srain.  place  to  Spain.    Though  the  retrograde  system  b 

in  reality  less  substantial  than  in  England,  it  is 
more  repressive,  firom  being  badly  administered.  The  extreme 
enforcement  of  Catholicism  has  been  less  fftvourable  than  in 
Italy  to  mental  emancipation,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
political  habits  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  regard  to  the  separation 
of  the  two  powers.  In  the  last  respect  tiie  Catholic  spirit  was 
much  impaired  through  a  too  dose  incorporation  with  the  sy* 
stem  of  government ;  so  as  rather  to  exdte  vidous  theocratic 
tendendes  than  to  promote  a  rational  co-ordination  between 
the  moral  and  the  political  power.  These  considerationa  how- 
ever do  not  impair  the  daims  of  Spain  to  admission  into  the 
great  European  commonwealth,  where  former  connection  is 
an  all-suffident  reason  for  present  indusion,  notwithstanding 
some  incidental  embarrassment,  philosophical  or  political,  that 
may  thence  arise.  The  resistance  of  the  Spaiush  people  to 
the  oppressive  invasion  of  Bonaparte  testifies  to  a  moral 
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energy  and  political  tenacity  which^  in  that  country  particu- 
larly^ reside  in  the  mass  of  the  people^  and  guarantee  their 
fitness  for  the  final  system  when  their  special  liabilities  to  re-> 
tardation  shall  have  been  outgrown. 

We  see  that  the  preparation  for  the  positive  system  is  un- 
equal among  these  five  nations :  and  it  follows  that  in  the 
working  out  of  the  scheme  their  respective  advantages  should 
be  laid  hold  of^  and  converted  into  means  of  fulfilment.  This 
must  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  the  best  minds  in  each 
nation^  who  should  systematize  the  intellectual 
and  moral  ofSces  which  are  declined  more  and  ^Jj^*^"^ 
more  by  the  European  governments^  and  deli- 
vered over  to  independent  thinkers.  Such  thinkers  may  form 
a  positive  Council,  imder  one  form  or  another,  and  act  either 
by  reviewing  and  renovating  all  human  conceptions ;  or  by  in- 
stituting seats  of  d&ucation  for  the  advancement  of  positive 
knowledge,  and  the  training  of  fit  coadjutors;  or  by  regulat- 
ing the  application  of  the  system  through  unremitting  instruc- 
tion of  all  kinds,  and  even  by  philosqplucal  intervention  in  the 
political  conflicts  which  must  arise  till  the  old  social  action  is 
exhausted. 

By  the  review  of  the  former  social  states  of  mankind,  and  the 
sketch  of  the  future  organization  of  society  which  I  have  now 
completed,  I  trust  I  have  fuUv  redeemed  my  promises,  as  of- 
fered both  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  and  at  the  outset  of 
the  sociological  portion.  At  a  time  when  moral  nesulto  of  the 
and  political  convictions  are  fluctuating  for  want  Sociological 
of  a  sufficient  intellectual  basis,  I  have  laid  the  ^^*^t^' 
logical  foundation  of  firm  convictions,  able  to  withstand  dis- 
cordant passions,  public  and  private.  At  a  time  when  prac- 
tical considerations  are  excessively  preponderant,  I  have  re- 
stored the  dignity  of  philosophy,  and  established  the  social 
reality  of  sound  theoretical  speculations  by  instituting  a  sy- 
stematic subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  such  as  is  es- 
sential to  social  stability  and  greatness.  At  a  time  when  hu- 
man reason  is  liable  to  be  frittered  away  under  an  empirical 
system  of  dispersive  speciality,  I  have  announced,  and  even 
introduced  the  reign  of  the  spirit  of  generality,  under  which 
alone  a  universal  sentiment  of  duty  can  prevaQ.  These  three 
objects  have  been  attained  by  the  institution  of  a  new  science, 
the  last  and  most  important  of  all^  which  is  as  positive  and 
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logical  as  any  of  the  other  sciences  I  have  treated  of,  and 
without  which  the  system  of  true  philosophy  can  have  neither 
unity  nor  substance.  The  future  progress  of  Sodolc^y  can 
never  offer  so  many  difficulties  as  tins  original  formation  of  it ; 
for  it  famishes  both  the  method  by  which  the  details  of  the 
past  may  serve  as  indications  of  the  future^  and  the  general 
conclusions  which  afibrd  universal  guidance  in  special  re- 
searches. This  scientific  foimdation  completes  the  elementary 
system  of  natural  philosophy  prepared  by  Aristotle,  announced 
by  the  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  directly  proposed, 
in  regard  to  its  general  spirit,  by  Bacon  and  Descartes.  All 
that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  co-ordinate  the  elements 
which  I  have  passed  under  review,  in  the  form  of  six  funda- 
mental sciences,  imder  the  heads  of  Method,  Doctrine,  and 
the  general  unity  of  the  positive  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FINAL  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  POSITIVE  METHOD. 

Now  that  -we  have  completed  our  review  of  the  six  great 
aciences^  it  is  evident  that  the  hierarchical  succession  from 
Mathematics  to  Sociology  is  the  means  by  which  our  under- 
standing is  gradually  borne  up  to  the  definitive  point  of  view 
of  the  positive  philosophy^  the  true  general  spirit  of  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  disclosed.  We  have  traced  an  individual 
evolution  corresponding  to  the  aggregate  one^  that  we  may^ 
in  a  general  way^  consider  to  have  set  out  from  the  conjoint 
philosophical  and  scientific  action  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  in 
allianoe  with  Kepler  and  Galileo.  The  entire  survey  was 
necessary  to  the  estimate,  methodical  and  doctrinal,  of  each 
principal  phase  of  rational  positivism :  and  the  homogeneous- 
ness  of  the  partial  disclosures  has  prepared  us  for  their  con- 
yergence  towards  an  identical  final  philosophy, — ^never  till  now 
ascertained.  All  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  exhibit  the 
co-ordination  of  the  difierent  conceptions,  logical  and  scien- 
tific, under  a  genuine  principle  of  unity;  by 
which  we  may  discern  what  will  be  the  intellec-  ^^t^^^  °^ 
tual  and  social  action  of  the  system  which  will 
henceforth  guide  the  conduct  of  human  life.  That  such  a 
philosophical  unity  is  the  first  condition  of  social  reorganiza- 
tion the  preceding  chapter  has  shown  us;  and  those  who.do 
not  feel  the  social  want  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  speculative  necessity.  The  ancient  system  being  worn 
out  and  discarded,  and  new  materials  and  instrumentalities 
being  obtained,  the  time  has  fully  arrived  for  consolidating 
the  great  speculative  evolution  of  the  last  two  centuries,  \mder 
penalty  of  sinking  into  the  mental  degradation  which  dis- 
graced the  old  Greek  and  Mediseval  populations  on  the  expi- 
ration of  an  old  riffime,  and  before  the  institution  of  a  new. 

The  necessary  co-ordination  is  an  easy  task,  because  posi- 
tivity  has  been  presented  to  us  in  a  series  of  states,  more  and 
more  complete,  each  of  which  includes  all  that  went  before ; 
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SO  that  the  last^ — ^the  most  complex  that  human  reason  can 
ever  be  employed  upon^ — is  the  universal  bond  of  connection 
among  all  positive  speculations  whatever.  Laborious  as  has 
been  our  examination  of  the  whole  series,  our  conclusions 
^&y>  ^7  sucl^  preparation^  be  drawn  briefly,  and  without  any 
difficulty. 

The  chief  question  is  as  to  which  of  the  speculative  dements 
Which  ele-  must  finally  prevail  over  the  rest, — philosophical 
ment  shaU  unity  requiring  the  preponderance  of  one,  for  the 
prerail.  practical  development  of  the  positive  principle. 

The  constitution  of  the  scientific  hierarchy  shows  that  the  in- 
tellectual pre-eminence  must  belong  either  to  the  first  or  the 
last  degree  of  the  scale;  either  to  mathematics  or  sociology; 
for  they  alone  can  evidently  be  imiversal, — ^the  one  firom  its 
origin,  and  the  other  firom  its  destination.  Mathematical 
science  (in  which  we  may  here  include  astronomy,  as  the 
embodiment  of  mathematics)  claims  a  logical  supremacy,  in 
virtue  of  the  indisputable  extension  of  geometrical  and  me- 
chanical laws  to  all  possible  orders  of  phenomena.  In  the 
other  view.  Sociological  phUosonhy  (in  which  we  may  include 
biology,  as  its  basis)  may  estaolish  its  claim,  now  that  the 
condition  of  genuine  positivity  is  fulfilled,  since  all  specula- 
tions of  every  kind  may  be  r^arded  as  necessary  results  of 
the  speculative  evolution  of  the  human  race.  It  will  be  un- 
disputed that  the  two  intermediate  sciences,  physics  and  che- 
mistry, have  no  pretension,  on  account  of  either  origin  or 
destination,  to  be  more  than  powerful  auxiUaries  of  the  rival 
impulsions.  The  question  Ues  between  mathematics  and 
sociology. 

According  to  my  theory.  Mathematics  necessarily  prevailed 
during  the  long  training  of  the  human  mind  to  positivism; 
and  Sociology  alone  can  guide  genuine  speculation  when  its 
basis  is  once  fiilly  ascertamed.  This  distinction,  which  is  the 
First  gene-  ^^^  ^n^  greatest  of  our  general  conclusions,  in- 
nl  Conclu-  volves  at  once  the  explanation  and  the  solution  of 
^on.  the  lamentable  antagonism  which  has  been  grow- 

ing  up  for  three  centuries  between  the  scientific  gemus  and 
the  philosophical, — ^the  one  having  claimed  a  positivity,  and 
the  other  a  generality,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  re» 
conciled.  Before  the  progression  of  the  human  race  was  re- 
ferred to  natural  laws,  men  neglected  the  consideration  of  ge- 
nerality for  that  of  positivity,  because  the  generality  remained 
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connected  with  a  wom-ont  system  which  had  to  be  discarded 
before  progress  could  be  made:  but  now  that  the  positive 
character  is  extended  to  all  orders  of  speculation^  sociologi- 
cal conceptions  may  resume  the  supremacy  which  belongs  to 
their  nature^  and  of  which  they  were  only  provisionally  de- 
prived during  the  last  mediseval  period,  by  the  temporary  exi- 
gencies occasioned  by  the  positive  evolution. 

We  have  seen,  throughout  this  Work,  that  Mathematical 
science  is  the  source  of  positivity :  but  we  have  also  seen  that 
mathematical  conceptions  are  by  their  nature  incapable  of 
forming  a  genuine,  complete,  and  universal  philosophy.  Yet 
all  the  attempts  for  three  centuries  past  to  constitute  a  philo- 
sophy that  should  replace  that  which  was  worn  out  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  mathematical  principle.  The  only  one  of  all 
these  premature  attempts  which  deserves  eternal  remembrance 
on  account  of  its  services  is  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  which 
furnished  the  type  of  those  that  followed,  while  very  superior 
to  them  all.  This  great  scheme,  which  laid  down  geometry 
and  mechanics  as  the  basis  of  universal  science,  happily  fos- 
tered for  a  century,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  inconveniences^ 
the  rise  of  positivity  in  tJl  the  chief  departments  of  inorganic 
philosophy :  but  it  not  only  failed  to  include  moral  and  social 
researches,  and  was  therefore  imperfect,  but  it  introduced  dis- 
turbance into  the  simplest  biological  speculations,  which  has 
not  even  yet  entirely  subsided.  However  vast  might  be  the 
progress  of  mathematical  theories,  they  could  never  get  over 
this  imperfection,  which  became  the  more  manifest,  the 
stronger  were  the  efforts  to  apply  them;  and  by  degrees 
their  application  was  left  to  inferior  workers^  through  a  con- 
fused, but  increasing  sense  in  superior  minds  of  their  inapti- 
tude. The  attempts  to  find  a  starting-point  in  the  physico- 
chemical  sciences,  unjustifiable  as  they  were,  afford  evidence  of 
the  need  that  was  fdt  of  a  universal  connection,  and  explain 
why  even  philosophers,  properly  so  called,  have  deserted  the 
moral  and  social  point  of  view  for  what  they  took  to  be  a 
surer  basis.  The  fruitlcssness  of  the  notion  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  given  up  by  scientific  men,  who  have'still  hoped, 
with  every  accession  of  discovery,  to  find  their  mathematical 
principle  universally  applicable  at  last;  and  the  practical 
effect  of  their  persuasion  was  simply  to  prejudice  them  against 
any  other  systematic  conception,  and  even  against  any  portion 
of  natural  philosophy  which  was  too  complex  to  be  brought 
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under  matbematical  management.  This  is^  even  now,  the  great 
obetacle  in  the  way  of  philoBophical  advancement;  and  in 
order  to  see  how  iJone  positive  speculations  may  be  brought 
into  universal  connection^  the  best  way  evidently  is  to  com- 
pare the  opposite  courses  of  proceeding, — ^the  mathematical 
and  the  sociological. 

TheMathe-  1^®  claims  of  the  mathematical  spirit  relate 

nutical  de-  chiefly  to  Method ;  yet,  as  scientific  logic  there 
°^^^-  first  arose,  it  could  develope  all  its  characteristics 

only  by  being  extended  to  more  and  more  complex  subjects, 
till,  through  greater  and  greater  modification,  it  finally  en- 
tered into  the  most  difficult  speculations  of  all,  and  those 
which  required  a  combination  of  all  anterior  means  of  inves- 
tigation, as  well  as  those  which  were  proper  to  themselves.  If^ 
then,  scientific  men  should  stand  forward  to  represent  the  po- 
sitive attainments  made  in  their  respective  sciences,  the  soci- 
ologists would  be  the  only  ones  who  could  be  r^arded  as  having 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  positive  method,  while  the  geo- 
meters would  have  a  more  imperfect  conception  of  it  than  any 
others,  precisely  because  they  know  it  only  in  its  rudimentary 
state,  while  the  sociologists  alone  would  have  carried  it  out 
completely.  I  have  shown  how  the  relative  point  of  view,  in 
opposition  to  the  absolute  spirit  of  the  old  philosophy,  is  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  positive  philosophy; — ^now,  this  rela- 
tive spirit  is  scarcely  perceptible  at  all  in  mathematical  con- 
ceptions,— the  extreme  facility  of  mathematical  deduction^ 
often  little  other  than  technical  mechanism,  tending  to  deoeive 
us  as  to  the  real  scope  of  our  knowledge.  There  is  no  lack  of 
examples  among  geometers  of  inquisition  into  subjects  wholly 
inaccessible  to  human  reason ;  nor  of  obstinacy  in  substituting 
argument  for  observation.  Sound  biological  speculation,  on 
the  contrary,  perceives  philosophy  to  rest  on  an  historical  basis ; 
and  this  fulfilment  of  the  first  condition  of  positivism  suffices 
to  give  sociology  the  supremacy.  Again,  the  sense  of  the 
invariableness  of  natural  laws  cannot  be  much  developed  in 
mathematical  researches,  though  it  originated  there ;  because 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  pheno- 
mena hardly  admits  of  a  full  and  practical  generalization  of 
this  great  philosophical  idea,  notwithstanding  the  valuable 
confirmation  arising  firom  its  extension  to  celestial  phenomena. 
Hence  it  is,  that  mathematicians  drop  the  supposition  of  na- 
tural laws  as  soon  as  they  encounter  phenomena  of  any  con- 
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siderable  degree  of  complexity^  and  especially  when  human 
action  \a  in  any  way  concerned ;  as  we  see  by  their  pretended 
calculation  of  chances,  through  a  special  application  of  mathe- 
matical analysis, — an  extravagance  which  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  true  positivity,  but  from  which  the  vulgar  of  our 
algebraists  still  expect,  after  a  century  of  wasted  labour,  the 
perfecting  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  of  human,  studies.  In 
the  other  sciences  we  find  still  increasing  manifestations  of 
the  invariableness  of  natural  laws;  but  in  sociology  alone  we 
find  the  full  illustration  of  it,  because  there  it  is  extended  to 
the  most  complex  of  all  events,  which  were  excluded  even  by 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  Whichever  way  we  look  at  the 
positive  method,  we  shall  perceive  the  eminent  logical  supe- 
riority of  the  sociological  over  the  mathematical  point  of  view. 
All  the  logical  resources  that  the  human  mind  can  employ  are 
exemplified  in  mathematical  practice;  but,  through  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  applied,  the 
most  important  of  the  means  cannot  be  defined;  and  their 
scope  can  be  duly  estimated  only  when  their  chief  destina- 
tion is  found,  amidst  the  difficulties  of  an  increasing  com- 
plexity of  phenomena,  in  the  series  of  departments  of  natural 
philosophy.  A  reaction  ensues,  which  cannot  but  be  highly 
favourable  to  mathematical  science,  while  it  exposes  the  pre- 
cise Talue  of  its  claims.  The  comparative  method  proper  to 
biology,  and  the  historical  method  proper  to  sociology,  are  the 
two  greatest  of  logical  creations,  achieved  in  the  face  of  ex- 
treme scientific  difficulties :  but  the  disgraceful  ignorance  of 
almost  all  geometers  of  these  two  transcendent  methods  of 
logical  investigation  shows  that  it  was  not  mathematics  that 
furnished  the  conception,  though  some  examples  of  them  may 
be  found  in  mathematical  science,  firuitless  and  unintelligible 
to  all  who  have  not  derived  them  firom  their  original  source. 
So  much  for  the  logical  estimate. 

As  for  the  scientific, — ^the  superiority  of  the  sociological 
spirit  is  no  less  evident,  in  regard  to  the  universality  required. 
Though  the  geometrical  and  mechanical  point  of  view  is  uni- 
versal, in  as  far  as  that  the  laws  of  extension  and  motion  ope- 
rate, in  an  elementary  way,  upon  all  phenomena  whatever, 
yet,  however  valuable  may  be  the  special  indications  thence 
arising^  they  can  never^  even  in  the  simplest  cases,  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  direct  study  of  the  sul^ect ;  and  that  direct 
study  must  always  be  the  preponderant  one.     The  mathe« 
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matical  conditions  moreover  become  vague  and  imperfect  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  case,  though  they  can 
never  be  absent^  and  must  always  he  taken  into  the  account, 
as  I  have  shown  by  my  estimate  of  astronomical  conditions 
in  sociology.     In  fact,  though  not  in  principle,  mathemati- 
cal science  has  restricted  its  claims  to  tibe  field  of  inorganic 
philosophy,  scarcely  even  contemplating  the  admission  of  che- 
mistry in  some  remote  future ;  a  pretension  very  imlike  that 
of  the  universality  which  was  once  proposed.     Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  other  guidance  in  moral  and  social  pursuit;  and 
hence  the  confusion  and  barren  social  agitation  of  modem 
times.     K  restricted  to  the  inorganic  domain,  the  supremacy 
of  mathematics  becomes  much  less  injurious :  but  even  there 
it  can  last  only  till  the  physicists  have  learned  to  take  the  use 
and  application  of  this  powerful  logical  instrument  into  their 
own  hands.     As  the  most  general  laws  of  inert  nature  must 
remain  for  ever  unknown  to  us,  from  our  inevitable  ignorance 
of  cosmical  facts,  properly  so  called,  the  mathematical  spirit 
can  firequently  handle  physical  questions  only  by  such  hypo- 
theses about  the  mode  of  production  of  phenomena  as  I  have 
before  exposed.     When  the  repugnance  of  physicists  to  admit 
geometers  to  solve  physical  problems  shall  have  taken  due 
effect,  the  supposed  mathematical  philosophy,  which  appeared, 
two  centuries  ago,  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  whole  field 
of  human  speculation,  will  be  reduced  to  one  province  outside 
its  own, — ^that  of  astronomy,  which  appears  to  belong  properly 
to  it,  in  virtue  of  the  geometrical  and  mechanical  nature  of 
its  corresponding  problems.    Even  there,  if  we  go  to  the  ex« 
tremity  of  the  case,  the  mathematical  interference  in  astro- 
nomy has  a  precarious  and  forced  character,  which  will  prove 
to  be  merely  transitory.     It  is  certain  that  astronomical,  like 
physical,  discovery  has  been  much  impeded  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  geometers,  who  do  not  perceive,  in  the  one  case,  any 
more  than  in  the  other,  that  the  pursuit  of  any  science  is  the 
work  of  students  who  understand  the  special  destination  of  the 
instrument,  logical  or  material,  as  well  as  its  structure.     The 
mathematicians  would  reduce  the  whole  band  of  physical 
iastronomers  to  the  rank  of  mere  settlers  of  certain  coeffiaents, 
to  the  serious  injury  of  astronomical  discovery.     In  astro- 
nomy itself,  then,  it  appears  that  the  sway  of  the  mathema* 
tical  spirit  is  likely,  not  to  increase,  but  rapidly  to  decline, 
till  it  shall  be  at  length  restricted  to  its  own  province  of  ab- 
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stract  and  concrete  mathematics.  It  is  only  owing  to  the 
temporary  needs  of  the  human  mind^  during  the  preparation 
for  discarding  the  old  philosophy,  that  any  other  expectation 
was  ever  justifiable. 

From  these  considerations  I  have  been  able  to  show,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  exclusion,  that,  on  both  logical  and  scien- 
tific grounds,  the  sociological  spirit  must  be  recognized  as 
supreme,  even  without  any  elaborate  contrast  of  its  high  apti- 
tudes for  universal  direction  with  the  impotence  proper  to  the 
mathematical  spirit.  As  the  science  is  newly  created,  and 
now  first  proposed,  this  is  not  the  place  to  exhibit  at  length 
its  certain  reactionary  effects  on  the  other  sciences ;  nor  would 
the  few  special  examples  which  might  already  be  cited  meet 
with  due  appreciation  till  our  mental  habits  are  somewhat  im- 
proved :  so  that  it  is  chiefly  d  priori,  under  sound  philosophical 
regulation,  that  the  rational  supremacy  of  the  sociological 
spirit  over  every  other  kind,  or  rather  degree,  of  the  scientific 
spirit  may  be  established :  but  the  immediate  groimds  of  this 
procedure  are  so  unquestionable  that  they  cannot  but  be  as- 
sented to  by  all  duly-prepared  minds. 

The  only  really  universal  point  of  view  is  the 
human,  or,  speaking  more  exactly,  the  social.  ^®e^^t^^" 
This  is  the  only  one  which  recurs  and  is  per- 
petually renewed,  in  every  department  of  thought ;  in  regard 
to  the  external  world  as  well  as  to  Man.  Thus,  if  we  want 
to  conceive  of  the  rights  of  the  sociological  spirit  to  supre- 
macy, we  have  only  to  regard  all  our  conceptions,  as  I  have 
explained  before,  as  so  many  necessary  results  of  a  series  of 
determinate  phases,  proper  to  our  mental  evolution,  personal 
and  collective,  taking  place  according  to  invariable  laws, 
statical  and  dynamical,  which  rational  observation  is  com- 
petent to  disclose.  Since  philosophers  have  begun  to  medi- 
tate deeply  on  intellectual  phenomena,  they  have  always  been 
more  or  less  convinced,  in  spite  of  all  prepossession,  of  the  in- 
evitable reality  of  these  fundamental  laws;  for  their  existence 
is  always  supposed  in  every  study,  in  which  any  conclusion 
whatever  would  be  impossible  if  the  formation  and  variation 
of  our  opinions  were  not  subject  to  a  regular  order,  inde- 
pendent of  our  will,  and  the  pathological  change  of  which  is 
known  to  be  in  no  way  arbitrary.  But,  besides  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  its  vicious  management  hitherto, 
human  reason  being  capable  of  growth  only  in  social  drcum- 
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stances,  it  is  clear  that  no  decisive  discovery  could  be  made 
in  this  way  till  society  should  have  attained  a  generality  of 
view  which  was  not  possible  till  our  day.  Imperfect  as  socio- 
logical study  may  yet  be,  it  furnishes  us  with  a  principle  which 
justifies  and  guides  its  intervention,  scientific  and  Ic^cal,  in 
all  the  essential  parts  of  the  speculative  system^  which  can 
thus  alone  be  brought  into  unity.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  mere  existence  of  this  book  is  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
reality  and  fertility  of  the  new  general  philosophy ;  for  it  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  the  whole  range  of  sciences  subjected 
to  one  point  of  view,  without  interference  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  any,  and  with  a  confirmation  instead  of  a  weak- 
ening of  their  respective  characters,  by  the  power  of  a  single 
thought — ^by  the  application  of  a  single  general  law.  Brief 
as  my  expositions  have  necessarily  been,  thoughtful  readers 
cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  new  light,  generated  by  the  crea- 
tion of  Sociology,  cast  upon  all  the  foregoing  sciences.  Ckm- 
sideling  the  inorganic  sciences  alone,  in  which  such  philo- 
sophical iatervention  is  most  questioned,  we  shall  find  the 
following  results : — 

1.  In  Chemistry,  the  conception  of  facultative  dualism,  by 
which  difficulties  in  high  chemical  speculation  may  be  dealt 
with  which  had  hitherto  appeared  insurmountable : 

2.  In  Physics,  the  foundation  of  a  sound  theory  of  scientific 
hypotheses,  for  want  of  which  the  positivity  of  the  leading 
conceptions  was  seriously  impaired : 

3.  In  Astronomy,  the  just  estimate  of  sidereal  astronomy*^ 
and  the  reduction  of  our  researches  to  our  own  system  : 

4.  In  Mathematics,  the  rectification  of  the  bases  of  Ra- 
tional Mechanics,  of  the  whole  system  of  geometrical  con- 
ceptions, and  of  the  first  procedures  of  analysis,  ordinary  and 
transcendental. 

All  these  improvements,  tending  alike  to  consolidation  and 
advancement,  are  due,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  historical  view  proper  to  sociology;  the  only  view 
which  permits  our  fint  and  constant  attention  to  be  given  to 
the  statical  and  dynamical  working  out  of  questions  relating 
to  the  respective  constitution  of  the  various  parts  of  natural 
philosophy. 

We  may  thus  fairly  decide  that  the  philosophical  prindple 
of  unity  is  afibrded  by  Sociology^  and  not  by  Mathematics^ 

*  Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  184^  note. 
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As  the  varying  constitution  of  the  speculative  class  neoes- 
sarilv  represents  the  corresponding  situation  of  the  human 
mind  in  general^  the  nascent  positivism  of  the  last  three  cen« 
turies  has  given  to  the  mathematicians  more  and  more  of  that 
authority  which^  till  the  end  of  the  mediaeval  period)  had 
belonged  to  moral  and  social  researches.  This  provisional 
anomaly  will  now  come  to  an  end;  for^  when  sociological 
theory  has  once  reached  the  positive  stated  there  is  nothing 
except  the  opposition  of  the  ignorant  and  the  interested^  to 
prevent  the  human  view  firom  resuming  its  natural  place  at 
the  head  of  all  human  speculation.  I  have  said  that  this  con- 
clusion was  not  only  the  first  but  the  greatest :  and  in  &ct, 
the  question  of  supremacy  is  the  only  one  important  to  de- 
Ade,  at  the  point  that  we  have  now  reached.  The  only  pos« 
sible  alternative  is  now  decided,  by  considerations  drawn  fix>m 
abstract  science  alone,  according  to  the  original  conditions  of 
this  Work ; — ^that  abstract  science  which,  after  Bacon,  I  have 
called  the  First  Ehilosophy,  because  it  is  the  basis  of  all  spe- 
culation whatever;  but  the  same  decision  may  be  reached  by 
considerations  of  concrete  science,  and  even  by  sesthetic  con- 
templation :  for  the  sociological  organization  of  positive  phi- 
losophy favours  their  expansion ;  whereas  the  mathematical 
mode,  if  fully  carried  out,  would  be  fatal  to  it. 

In  r^ard  to  the  first  order  of  evidence, — ^if  abstract  science 
mnst  be  the  main  subject  of  speculative  study,  it  must  serve 
as  the  basis  of  concrete  science,  which  can  acquire  rationality 
only  by  the  ascertainment  and  due  description  of  the  philo- 
sophical elements  concerned;  and  the  mathematical  spirit, 
ui^ed  too  far,  and  countenancing  the  use  of  analysis  alone,  is 
incompatible  with  the  reality  and  concentration  necessary  to 
the  study  of  the  existence  of  actual  beings.  The  sociological 
spirit,  on  the  contrary,  while  duly  preserving  its  abstract  cha- 
racter, is  highly  favourable,  by  both  complexity  of  subject  and 
generality  of  view,  to  the  mental  dispositions  requisite  for  the 
rational  cultivation  of  natural  history,  which  indeed  is,  from 
its  human  and  synthetic  character,  much  more  congenial  with 
sociology  than  with  any  other  fundamental  science, — ^not  ex- 
cepting even  biology.  The  general  interests  of  concrete  study 
require  therefore  that  the  direction  of  abstract  philosophy 
should  reside  in  the  science  in  which  the  inconveniences  of 
abstractness  are  reduced  to  the  utmost,  in  virtue  of  the  most 
complete  reality  of  the  habitual  point  of  view.     The  same 
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considerations  apply  to  the  sesthetic  case.  The  sociological 
mode  must  be  fittest  to  r^ulate  the  subordination  of  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true :  and  the 
scientific  spirit  most  disposed  to  unity  must  be  most  suitable 
to  the  synthetic  character  of  aesthetic  contemplation,  which 
always,  perceptibly  or  not,  relates  to  the  emotions  of  the 
human  being.  If  the  positive  philosophy  has  been  often  re- 
proached with  its  anti-sesthetic  character,  it  is  owing  to  the 
sway  of  the  mathematical  spirit  for  three  centuries, — ^the  dis- 
persive and  mechanical  tendency  of  which  afibrds  £air  ground 
for  the  reproach.  By  its  contrasting  character  of  true  and 
fertile  unity,  the  sociological  philosophy  will  prove  itself  more 
favourable  to  Art  than  the  theological,  even  in  the  poly- 
theistic period.  The  positive  spirit,  in  its  sociological  form, 
undertakes  to  disclose  the  general  laws  of  the  human  evo- 
lution, of  which  the  aesthetic  evolution  is  one  of  the  chief 
elements;  and  the  requisite  historical  process  is  eminently 
adapted  to  exhibit  the  relation  which  must  ever  subordinate 
the  sentiment  of  ideal  perfection  to  the  idea  of  real  existence : 
and  by  discarding  henceforth  all  superhuman  intervention, 
sociological  philosophy  will  establish  an  irreversible  agreement 
between  the  aesthetic  and  scientific  points  of  view. 

There  may  be  somewhat  more  doubt  in  regard  to  the  re- 
maining case, — ^that  of  Industry;  because,  depending  as  it 
does  on  the  knowledge  of  the  inoi^anic  world,  geometrical 
and  mechanical  first,  and  then  physi^  and  chemical, — it  may 
appear  to  be  in  danger  of  abandonment  if  the  mathematical 
spirit  loses  its  rank  in  scientific  speculation.  I  might  aU^ 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  woiild  be  no  great  harm  in  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  a  kind  of  activity  which,  from  its 
fiftcility,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  commonest  inclinations, 
threatens  to  absorb  all  others  that  are  more  noble.  There 
can  never  be  any  serious  apprehension  that  the  growth  of 
ideas  and  feelings  suitable  to  a  renovated  social  condition  will 
proceed  so  &st  and  so  far  as  to  occasion  any  dangerous  in- 
dustrial negligence :  and  if  such  a  thing  could  happen,  the 
new  philosophy,  occupying  the  true  point  of  view,  would  suf- 
ficiently rectify  the  fault.  The  mathematicians  may  be  in- 
capable of  estimating  social  researches,  but  sociologists  are 
firee  from  their  blindness,  and  can  never  possibly  imderrate 
mathematical  labours.  Again,  we  stand  in  much  greater  need, 
for  industrial  advancement,  of  a  better  use  of  means  already 
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acquired  than  of  the  unregulated  accumulation  of  new  ones : 
so  that  the  restraint  of  synthetic  tendencies  is  precisely  the 
safeguard  that  we  want  against  the  desultory  enterprises  of 
wild  analytical  impulses :  and  thus  again  is  the  sociological 
rigime  more  &vourable  than  the  mathematical  to  material 
improvement.  Once  more^  when  the  action  of  man  upon 
nature  is  duly  systematized  under  the  new  body  of  doctrine^ 
it  must  be  done  under  the  gruidance  of  sociological  philosophy, 
which  alone  is  able  to  combine  all  the  scientific  aspects  re- 
quisite for  the  great  work, — ^the  conditions  and  difficulties  of 
which  are  yet  scarcely  suspected  by  our  engineers,  as  I  hinted 
in  my  former  volume.  Near  the  beginning  of  that  volume  I 
pointed  out  the  true  principle  which  must  regulate  the  agree- 
ment between  contemplation  and  action :  and  this  reference 
must  suffice,  under  my  inability  to  go  further  into  the  subject 
here.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  supremacy  of  sociological 
philosophy  over  the  mathematical  is  confirmed  by  all  concrete, 
aesthetic,  and  technical  considerations.  The  toilsome  and  pro- 
tracted preparation  by  which  this  position  must  be  attained 
is  shown  by  the  whole  economy  of  this  Work;  and  especially 
by  the  expositions  of  this  volume.  The  vigour  and  patience 
requisite  for  the  scientific  and  logical  preparation,  and  for  the 
ability  to  connect  special  progress  with  the  general  movement, 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  ease  with  which  mathe- 
maticians  qualify  themselves  for  the  authority  which  they 
daim.  A  few  years  spent  in  pursuing  one  kind  of  studies,  so 
simple  as  to  be  accessible  to  average  ability,  are  the  mathe- 
matical qualification;  but  the  result  has  been,  in  the  most 
triumphant  days  of  mathematical  ambition,  a  supremacy  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  wholly  destitute,  amidst  all  its  pre- 
tensions to  scientific  universality,  of  the  practical  reality  which 
belongs  to  sociological  ascendancy. 

This  unity,   thus    established    and  regarded 
both  historically  and  dogmatically,  puts  an  end   J^J^*^ 
to  the  long  and  fatal  antagonism  between  the 
conceptions  which  relate  to  Man,  and  those  which  concern 
the  external  world.     Hitherto  they  have  been  concluded  to  be 
irreconcilable ;  but  my  philosophical  solution  combines  them 
entirely  and  for  ever.     I  need  not  repeat  the  history  of  this 
antagonism,  from  the  first  antipathy  between  the  theological 
and  positive  spirit,  owing  to  their  assumption  of  the  oppo- 
site points  of  view,  through  the  Cartesian  compromise,  and 
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the  struggles  of  the  mathematical  philosophy  with  expiring 
theology  and  metaphysics,  up  to  the  present  hour,  when  the 
solution  is  offered  by  the  extension  of  the  positive  spirit  to 
moral  and  social  speculation,  affording  all  the  positivity  4>f  the 
one  and  all  the  generality  of  the  other.     With  this  antagonism 
disappears  that  other  fatal  one,  closely  implicated  with  it,  by 
which  intellectual  progress   appeared  to  be  contradictory  to 
moral  prepress.    The  state  of  things  under  which  mental 
requirements    gradually  prevailed   over  moral  needs,   dates 
j&om  the  beginning  of  the  modem  transition, — ^and  it  was  its 
most  deplorable  condition.    The  more  deplorable  that  condi- 
tion, the  more  regard  is -due  to  the  philosophy  which  alone 
can  resolve  the  antagonism.   We  have  seen  how  this  philosophy 
takes  up  the  best  work  of  Catholicism,  where  Catholicism  let 
it  drop,  through  its  connection  with  a  worn-out  system.     The 
natural  preponderance  of  Morals  which  I  have  shown  to  be 
ascribable  to  the  positive  system,  is  quite  as  indispensable  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  intellectual,  as  of  the  social  evolution ;  for 
indifference  to  moral  conditions,  so  far  from  oorresponding 
with  the  exigencies  of  intellectual  conditions,  is  a  growing 
impediment  to  their  fulfilment,  inasmuch  as  it  impairs  the 
sincerity  and  dignity  of  speculative  efforts,  already  too  sub- 
servient to  personal  ambition,  so  as  to  destroy,  in  course  of 
time,  the  very  germ  of  genuine  scientific  progress.    To  make 
this  connection  perfectly  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  strip  away 
the  last  metaphysical  illusions,  and  show  what  is  the  true  hu- 
man point  of  view, — that  it  is  not  individual  but  social;  fior 
under  either  the  statical  or  the  dynamical  aspect,  Man  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  and  there  is  nothing  real  but  Humanity,  re- 
garded intellectually  or,  yet  more,  morally.   It  is  only  through 
its  holding  this  view,  that  the  theological  philosophy  has  re- 
tained any  of  its  influence  to  this  day ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
metaphysical  philosophy  is  decided  by  its  inability  to  treat  of 
Man  otherwise  than  individually.    The  same  vice  marked  the 
positive  system,  while  it  was  directed  by  the  mathematical 
spirit  alone ;  and  this  compelled  philosophers,  as  Cabanis  and 
Gall,  for  instance,  to  fix  on  biology  as  the  centre  of  scientific 
unity.   This  was  so  far  a  good  as  that  it  brought  the  modem 
centre  of  organization  much  nearer  to  its  real  seat ;  but  it 
would  not  answer  further  than  for  a  necessary  transition ;  and 
it  protracted  the  old  intellectual  system  by  impeding  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  social  speculation,  which  it  looked  upon 
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as  merely  a  natural  corollary  of  biological  studies.    Whether 
the  sdeiice  of  the  individual  is  instituted  metaphysically  or 
positively,  it  must  be  utterly  ineffectual  for  the  construction 
of  any  general  philosophy,  because  it  is  excluded  from  the  only 
universal  point  of  view.     The  evolution  of  the  individual  mind 
can  disclose  no  essential  law  :  and  it  can  afford  neither  indica- 
tions nor  verifications  of  any  value  unless  brought  under  the 
methods  of  observation  taught  by  the  evolution  of  the  human 
mind  in  general.     Thus,  the  biological  phase  is  only  the  last 
introductory  stage,  as  each  of  the  preceding  sciences  had  been 
before,  to  the  development  of  the  positive  spirit,  by  which  its 
own  scientific  and  logical  constitution  must  be  consolidated* 
The  preparation  being  fullv  accomplished,  and  the  positive 
spirit  having  reached  the  last  degree  of  generality,  we  may 
judge  of  its  claims  by  comparing  it  with  the  programme  drawn 
so  powerfully  by  Descartes  and  Bacon,  whose  chief  philosophi- 
cal aspirations  are  thus  found  to  be  united  in  their  fulfilment, 
however  incompatible  they  once  appeared,     Descartes  denied 
himself  all  social  research,  as  we  have  seen,  to  devote  himself 
to  inorganic  speculation,  from  which  he  knew  that  the  univer* 
sal  method  must  take  its  rise ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Bacon 
applied  himself  to  the  renovation  of  social  theories,  to  which 
he  referred  the  advancement  of  natural  science.    The  tendency 
of  Hobbes  was  the  same ;  and  he  was  the  t^pe  of  the  school. 
The  two  procedures,  complementary  to  each  other,  accorded, 
the  one  to  intellectual  demands  and  the  other  to  political 
needs,  a  too  exclusive  preponderance  which  must  reduce  both 
to  a  merely  provisional  rank, — ^useful  as  both  were  in  their 
place.     Descartes  directed  the  agency  of  the  positive  spirit  in 
inorganic  science :  and  Hobbes  brought  to  light  the  germs  of 
true  social  science,  besides  assisting  to  overthrow  the  ancient 
system,  which  must  be  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  new. 
The  one  method  prepared  the  general  position  of  the  final 
question,  and  the  other  opened  logical  access  to  its  solution. 
This  work  results  from  the  combination  of  the  two  evolutions, 
determined  under  the  influences  of  the  great  social  crisis,  by 
the  extension  of  the  positive  spirit  to  subjects  verging  on  social 
research.     Thus,  the  new  operation  consists  in  completing  the 
double  initiatory  procedure  of  Descartes  and  Bacon,  by  fulfil- 
ling the  two  conditions,  indispensable,  though  long  seeming 
irreconcilable,  adopted  by  the  two  chief  schools  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  positive  philosophy. 
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Such  is  the  relation  of  this  solution  to  the  pre- 

iEJSod!  **"*     ^^^  ^^  *®  P***-    ^  ^  ^^^  future,— I  need  not 

point  out  the  unieasonahleness  of  any  fean  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  sociological  philosophy  can  injure  any  of 
the  anterior  sciences.  That  supremacy  woidd  be  compromised 
by  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  them,  even  if  such  n^lect  were 
possible.  It  may  and  will  be  the  case  that  irrational  and 
undisciplined  labours  will  meet  with  less  fiivour  and  less  im- 
punity than  hitherto ;  and  also  that  the  highest  scientific  ci^a- 
dty,  and  the  most  earnest  public  attention,  will  be  directed  to 
sociological  researches,  as  the  best  ability  and  interest  always 
are  at  the  command  of  the  needs  of  their  time.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  lament  in  either  of  these  results.  As  to  the  effect 
on  private  education,  there  is  no  greater  cause  for  anxiety.  The 
sociological  theory  requires  that  the  education  of  the  individual 
should  be  a  reproduction,  rapid  but  accurate,  of  that  of  the 
race.  In  his  brief  career,  he  must  pass  through  the  three  stages 
which  an  aggregate  of  nations  has  wrought  out  with  infinite 
comparative  downess ;  and  if  any  material  part  of  the  experi- 
•ence  is  evaded,  his  training  will  be  abortive.  For  the  indi- 
vidual then,  as  for  the  race,  mathematical  speculation  will  be 
the  cradle  of  rational  positivity;  and  the  claims  of  geometers 
are  certain,  therefore,  of  just  consideration, — and  the  more,  as 
the  order  and  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the  human  mind  become 
better  understood.  But  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  a  cradle 
is  not  a  throne;  and  that  the  first  demand  of  positivity,  in  its 
humblest  degree,  is  to  have  firee  wav,  and  to  pursue  it  up  to 
the  point  of  universality,  which  is  the  only  limit  of  genuine 
education. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  prove  the  fitness  of  the 
{X)sitive  philosophy  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  methods  of 
connecting  our  various  speculations, — ^the  one  taking  Man  and 
the  other  the  external  world  for  its  starting-point.  Here  we 
.find  the  solution  of  the  great  logical  conflict  which,  firom 
the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  has  attended  the  entire 
evolution,  intellectual  and  social,  of  the  human  race;  and 
which,  once  indispensable  to  the  double  preparatory  move- 
ment, has  since  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of 
its  destination. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  spirit  of  the  positive  method, 
I  have  to  indicate  briefly  its  nature  and  destination,  and  then, 
its  institution  and  development,  in  its  complete  and  indivisible 
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state ;  tliat  its  attributes^  liitherto  spontaneous^  may  be  duly 
systematized,  from  the  sociological  point  of  view. 
The  Positive  philosophy  is  distinguished  from 
the  ancient,  as  we  have  seen  throughout,  by   2*i?!!i^^*^ 

Ai.'  x.         -J.         '  .^  r    n  •         •  •  Method. 

nothing  so  much  as  its  rejection  of  all  inquiring 
into  causes,  first  and  final;  and  its  confining  research  to  the 
invariable  relations  which  constitute  natural  laws.  Though 
this  mature  view  is  yet  too  recent  to  be  fully  incorporated  with 
all  our  studies,  it  is  applied  to  every  class  of  elementary  con- 
ceptions, and  is  firmly  established  in  regard  to  the  most  simple 
and  perfect, — showing  that  a  similar  prevalence  in  the  more 
complex  and  incomplete  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  The 
true  idea  of  the  nature  of  research  being  thus  attained,  the 
next  step  was  to  determine  the  respective  offices  of  observa- 
tion and  reasoning,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  empiricism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  mysticism  on  the  other.  We  have  accord- 
ingly sanctioned,  in  the  one  relation,  the  now  popular  maxim 
of  Bacon,  that  observed  facts  are  the  only  basis  of  sound  spe- 
culation ;  so  that  we  agree  to  what  I  wrote  a  quarter  of  a  cen« 
tury  ago, — ^that  no  proposition  that  is  not  finally  reducible  to 
the  enunciation  of  a  fact,  particular  or  general,  can  ofier  any 
real  and  intelligible  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
repudiated  the  practice  of  reducing  science  to  an  accumulation 
of  desultory  facts,  asserting  that  science,  as  distinguished  firom 
learning,  is  essentially  composed,  not  of  facts,  but  of  laws,  so 
that  no  separate  fact  can  be  incorporated  with  science  tiU  it 
has  been  connected  with  some  other,  at  least  by  the  aid  of 
some  justifiable  hypothesis.  Besides  that  sound 
theoretical  indications  are  necessary  to  control  ^J5J^"^*^ 
and  guide  observation,  the  positive  spirit  is  for 
ever  enlarging  the  logical  province  at  the  expense  of  the  expe* 
rimental,  by  substituting  the  prevision  of  phenomena  more 
and  more  for  the  direct  exploration  of  them;  and  scientific 
progress  essentially  consists  in  gradually  diminishing  the  num^ 
ber  of  distinct  and  independent  laws,  while  extending  their 
mutual  connection.  I  have  explained  before  that  our  geome- 
ters have  been  led,  by  contemplating  only  the  wonderful  scope 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  exaggerating  even  that,  to  ex- 
pect and  strive  after  an  impracticable  unity.  Our  intellectual 
weakness,  and  the  scientific  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to 
cope,  will  always  leave  us  in  the  midst  of  irreducible  laws, 
even  in  regard  to  the  interior  of  each  science.    The  universa- 
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lity  wliich  is  proper  to  the  sociological  point  of  view  instructs 
US  how  to  establish  as  wide  a  connection  as  our  means  admit, 
without  repressing  the  spirit  of  each  science  under  a  fectitiona 
mathematical  concentration.  In  this  way,  while  sound  gene- 
ralization will  be  for  eyer  reducing  the  number  of  really  inde- 
pendent laws,  it  will  not  be  foi^tten  that  such  progress  can 
have  no  value  whatever,  except  in  its  subordination  to  the 
reality  of  the  conceptions  which  guide  it. 
Accordance  '^^  ^^^^  important  feature  of  the  positive 

with  common  method  is  the  accordance  of  its  speculative  oon- 
"^''^'  elusions  with  the  development  of  popular  good 

sense.  The  time  is  past  for  speculation,  awaiting  divine  in- 
formation, to  look  down  upon  the  modest  course  of  popular 
wisdom.  As  long  as  philosophers  were  searching  into  causes, 
while  the  multitude  were  observing  indications,  there  was 
nothing  in  common  between  them :  but  now  that  philosophers 
are  inquiring  for  laws,  their  loftiest  speculations  are  in  essen- 
tial combination  with  the  simplest  popular  notions,  dificring 
in  degree  of  mental  occupation,  but  not  in  kind.  I  have  re- 
peatedly declared  in  this  work  that  the  philosophical  spirit  is 
simply  a  methodical  extension  of  popular  good  sense  to  all 
subjects  accessible  to  human  reason, — practical  wisdom  having 
been  unquestionably  the  agency  by  which  the  old  speculatiTe 
methods  have  been  converted  into  sound  ones,  by  human  con- 
templations having  been  recalled  to  their  true  objects,  and 
subjected  to  due  conditions.  The  positive  method  is,  like  the 
theological  and  metaphysical,  no  invention  of  any  special 
mind,  but  the  product  of  the  general  mind;  and  the  positive 
philosopher  takes  the  spontaneous  wisdom  of  mankind  for  his 
radical  type,  and  genendizes  and  systematizes  it,  by  extending 
it  to  abstract  speculations,  which  have  thus  obtained  the  ad- 
vancement that  they  exhibit,  both  in  their  nature  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  only  by  the  popular  determination  that  the  field 
of  scientific  research  can  be  marked  out,  because  that  determi- 
nation alone  can  be  perfectly  and  certainly  fi*ee  from  personal 
bias  of  every  kind,  and  directed  upon  impressions  common  to 
all  men ;  and  it  is  in  fact  impossible  to  conceive  of  either  the 
origin  or  the  final  unanimous  propagation  of  positive  specula- 
tions apart  from  the  general  impulse  and  interest  in  them. 
The  commonest  facts  are,  as  I  have  often  said,  the  most  im- 
portant, in  all  orders  of  knowledge ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
best  instrumentalities  of  rational  positivity  are  the  systema- 
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tized  logical  procedures  given  out  by  common  sense.  We  see 
how  modem  psychology^  setting  out  from  the  opposite  point, 
— fiom  the  dogmatic  formation  of  the  first  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  and  proceeding  to  analyse  complex  phenomena  by 
the  method  which  we  now  reject  in  the  case  of  the  simplest, 
— ^has  never  yet,  with  all  its  toil  and  perplexity,  risen  to  the 
level  of  popular  knowledge  derived  firom  general  experience. 
Public  reason  determines  the  aim  as  weU  as  the  origin  of 
science; — directing  it  towards  previsions  which  relate  to  ge- 
neral needs;  as  when,  for  instance,  the  founder  of  astronomy 
foresaw  that,  as  a  whole,  it  would  i^ord  a  rational  determina- 
tion of  the  longitudes,  though  that  result  was  not  realized  till 
Hipparchus  had  been  dead  two  thousand  years.  The  proper 
task  of  positive  philosophers  is  then  simply  to  institute  and 
develop  the  intermediate  processes  which  are  to  connect  the 
two  extremes  indicated  by  popular  wisdom ;  and  the  real  supe- 
riority of  the  philosophical  spirit  over  common  sense  results 
from  its  special  and  continuous  application  to  familiar  specula- 
tions, duly  abstracting  them,  ascertaining  their  relations,  and 
then  generalizing  and  co-ordinating  them ; — ^this  last  process 
being  the  one  in  which  popular  wisdom  fSEtUs  the  most,  as  we 
see  by  the  ease  with  which  the  majority  of  men  entertain  in^ 
compatible  notions.  Thus  we  perceive  that  positive  science  is,  in 
&ct,  the  result  of  a  vast  general  elaboration,  both  spontaneous 
and  systematic,  in  which  the  whole  human  race  has  borne  its 
share,  led  on  by  the  speciaUy  contemplative  class.  The  theo- 
logical view  was  widely  different  from  this ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  positive  philosophy  that  it 
implicates  the  thinking  multitude  with  the  scientific  few  in 
the  general  progress, — not  only  past  but  future ;  showing  how 
familiar  a  social  incorporation  is  reserved  for  a  speculative 
system  which  is  a  simple  extension  of  general  wisdom.  And 
here  we  recognize  a  fr'esh  evidence  that  the  sociological  point 
of  view  is  the  only  philosophical  one. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  fundamental 
principle  of  sound  philosophy  being  the  subjeo-    natiS^law^ 
tion  of  all  phenomena  to  invariable  laws,  that  I 
need  advert  to  it  here  only  because  it  must  occupy  its  place  in 
the  statement  of  our  general  conclusions.    We  have  seen  how 
late  and  partial  was  the  development  of  the  germs  of  this 
truth ;  how  the  principle  was  long  recognized  only  in  geome- 
trical and  numerical  subjects,  wluch  seemed  naturally  placed 
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beyond  the  theological  pale  that  induded  everything  else : 
how  it  began  to  show  its  value  when  it  made  its  way  into 
astronomy :  how  it  afforded  the  intellectual  ground  of  transi- 
tion from  polytheism  to  monotheism :  how  it  was  introduced, 
by  means  of  alchemy  and  astrology,  into  physioo-chemical 
speculations :  how  scholasticism  then  took  it  up^  and  extended 
it  into  a  new  field  by  its  transient  doctrine  of  a  Providence 
submitting  its  action  to  rules :  a  doctrine  which,  by  its  appa- 
rent reconciling  tendency,  has  protected  the  positive  principle 
to  this  day^  while  it  was  spreading  through  all  the  provinces 
of  inoiganic  philosophy,  and  taking  possession  at  last  of  the 
science  of  Man,  with  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  attributes. 
Here  its  progress  stopped,  till  I  extended  it  to  social  pheno- 
mena. Some  metaphysical  speculation  there  has  been  about 
the  existence  of  general  laws  of  society ;  but  their  germs  have 
never  been  brought  to  light,  nor  their  application  to  the  most 
common  and  interesting  phenomena  been  exhibited ;  but  ihe 
exposition  made  in  this  work  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  universal 
presence  of  the  principle,  the  generality  of  which  is  in  the  way 
henceforth  of  being  proved,  both  by  its  philosophical  ascen- 
dancy and  its  agreement  with  the  general  mind,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  tlunking  men.  Nothing  but  the  protracted  in- 
fluence of  monotheistic  conceptions  could  have  thus  long  pre- 
vented its  universal  acceptance  amidst  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  law  afforded  by  the  fulfilment  of  rational  human 
prevision ;  and  now,  the  nascent  discovery  of  sociological  laws 
will  extinguish  all  remaining  opposition  by  withdrawing  its 
last  province  from  theological  explanation,  and  uniting  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  empire  of  human  knowledge.  While  com- 
pleting and  consolidating  the  great  maital  revolution  begun 
by  the  preceding  sciences,  this  sociological  recognition  of  laws 
perfects  the  conception  of  law  in  all  the  other  provinces,  by 
securing  to  them  that  independence  in  the  case  of  ea^^  ecienoe 
which  they  could  not  obtain  under  the  supremacy  of  the  ma- 
thematical spirit ;  for,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  indirect 
consequence,  in  the  later  sciences,  of  their  action  in  the  earlier, 
and  as  even  growing  weaker  and  more  remote,  they  are  sud- 
denly reinforced  in  importance  and  dignity  by  being  found  in 
full  action  in  a  region  inaccessible  to  mathematical  concep- 
tions. The  sense  of  the  jHresence  of  invariable  laws,  which  first 
arose  in  the  mathemati(^  province,  is  fiilly  matiu^  and  de- 
veloped in  high  sociological  speculation,  by  which  it  is  carried 
on  to  universality. 
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As  to  tHe  scientific  nature  of  these  laws^  our  ignorance  of 
anything  beyond  phenomena  compels  us  to  make  a  distinction 
which  does  not  at  all  interfere  urith  our  power  of  prevision 
under  any  laws^  but  which  divides  them  into  two  classes^  for 
practical  use.  Our  positive  method  of  connecting  phenomena 
is  by  one  or  other  of  two  relations^ — ^that  of  similitude  or  that 
of  succession^ — ^the  mere  fact  of  such  resemblance  or  succes- 
sion being  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  know ;  and  all  that  we 
need  to  know;  for  this  perception  comprehends  all  knowledge, 
which  consists  in  elucidating  something  by  something  else, — 
in  now  explaining  and  now  foreseeing  certain  phenomena  by 
means  of  the  resemblance  or  sequence  of  other  phenomena. 
Sudi  prevision  applies  to  past,  present,  and  future  alike,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  simply  in  knowing  events  in  virtue  of  their 
relations,  and  not  by  direct  observation.  This  general  dis- 
tinction between  the  laws  of  resemblance  and  those  of  succes- 
sion has  be^i  employed  in  this  work  in  the  equivalent  form 
of  the  statical  and  dynamical  study  of  subjects, — ^that  is,  the 
study  of  their  existence  first,  and  then  of  their  action.  This 
distinction  is  not  due  to  mathematics,  in  the  geometrical  part 
of  which  it  cannot  exist.  It  only  begins  to  be  possible  in  the 
mechanical  portion  of  mathematics;  manifests  its  character 
when  the  study  of  living  bodies  is  arrived  at,  and  organization 
and  life  are  separately  considered ;  and  finally,  is  completely 
established  in  sociological  science,  where  it  attains  its  full 
practical  use  in  its  correspondence  with  the  ideas  of  order  and 
of  pn^ress. 

Logically  considered,  these  laws  ofier  one  more  distinction, 
according  as  their  source  is  experimental  or  logical.  The 
force  and  dignity  of  the  laws  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  credit  attached  to  the  modes  of  ascertaining 
them.  And  it  is  usually  a  mistake  to  assign  different  degrees 
of  credit  to  two  modes  of  ascertainment  which  are  necessary 
to  each  other,  and  each  preferable  in  some  portion  or  other  of 
the  field  of  knowledge.  What  the  one  finds,  the  other  con- 
firms and  elucidates ;  what  the  one  indicates,  the  other  searches 
for  and  finds.  The  positive  system  requires,  on  the  whole,  that 
deduction  should  be  preferred  for  special  researches,  and  in- 
duction reserved  for  fiindamental  laws.  The  different  sciences 
present  varying  facilities  for  the  application  of  the  two  me- 
thods, of  which  I  will  only  briefly  say  that  they  go  far  to  com* 
pensate  each  other.     Sociology,  for  instance,  might  seem  to 
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be  too  complex  for  the  dednctiTe  method,  and,  at  the  same 
time  less  adapted  to  the  inductiYe  than  the  simpler  -sciences 
which  admit  of  the  broadest  extennon  of  positive  argtunenta- 
tion :  yet,  through  the  dependence  of  the  more  complex  sci- 
ences on  the  simpler,  the  latter  yield  i  priori  considerations 
to  the  former,  which  actually  render  the  greater  number  of 
fundamental  ideas  deductiye,  which  would  be  indoctiye  in 
sciences  that  are  more  independent.  Another  considenition 
is  that  the  more  recent  sciences,  which  are  the  more  complex, 
have  the  advantage  of  being  bom  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  human  mind,  when  mental  habits  are  improved  by  a 
stronger  prevalence  of  the  philosophical  spirit.  Thus,  if  a  com- 
parison were  fidrly  established  between  the  first  and  last  terms 
of  the  scale  of  sciences,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  sociological 
science,  though  only  established  by  this  book,  already  rivals 
mathematical  science  itself,  not  in  precision  and  fecundity^  but 
in  positivity  and  rationality.  It  is  more  completely  emanci- 
pated from  metaphysical  influence ;  and  it  is  so  interconnected 
as  to  issue  in  unity,  as  I  have  shown  by  deducing  fi-om  a  sin^e 
law  the  general  explanation  of  each  of  the  successive  phases 
of  the  human  evolution.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  this 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  anterior  sciences,  except  the  perfect 
i^^stematization  achieved  by  Lagrange  in  his  theory  of  equi- 
librium and  motion,  with  r^ard  to  a  subject  much  less  diffi- 
cult and  much  better  prepared :  and  this  proves  the  natural 
aptitude  of  sociology  for  a  more  complete  co-ordination,  not- 
withstanding its  recency  and  complexity,  in  virtue  simply  of 
its  natural  position  at  the  dose  of  Uie  encyclopiBdical  scale. 

These  considerations  point  out  to  us  the  cor- 
^^^  °^      relative  characters  which  distinguish  the  positive 

method  of  philosophizing, — ^the  logical  and  the 
scientific.  The  first  consists  in  the  preponderance  of  obser- 
vation over  imagination,  contrary  to  the  earliest  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. We  have  no  longer  anything  to  fear  firom  theolo* 
gical  appeals  to  the  imagination:  but  the  metaphysical  pro- 
cedure, which  follows  neither  fictions  nor  fiicts,  but  its  own 
train  of  entities,  is  still  too  attractive  to  minds  which  are 
not  sufficiently  established  in  positive  practices.  It  is  stiU 
necessary  to  point  out  that  laws  are  the  true  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and  that  the  function  of  imagination  in  philo- 
sophizing is  to  create  or  perfect  the  means  of  connection  be- 
tween established  facts,  but  not,  in  any  case,  to  meddle  with 
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the  point  of  departure  or  the  direction  of  the  inquiry.  Even 
in  the  d  priori  mode  of  proceeding,  the  general  considera- 
tions which  direct  the  case  have  been  derived  from  observa- 
tion in  the  science  concerned  or  in  some  other.  To  see  in 
order  to  foresee  is  the  business  of  science :  to  foresee  every- 
thing without  having  seen  anything  is  only  an  absurd  meta- 
physical Utopia,  which  still  obtains  too  much  favour.  The 
scientific  view  which  corresponds  with  this  logical 
one  is,  that  the  positive  philosophy  substitutes  ^^**^®  "^ 
the  relative  for  the  absolute  in  the  study  of  qua- 
lities. Every  inquiry  for  causes  and  modes  of  production  in- 
volves the  tendency  to  absolute  notions;  and  the  tendency 
therefore  existed  throughout  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
periods.  The  greatest  of  modem  metaphysicians,  Kant,  de- 
serves immortal  honour  for  being^he  first  to  attempt  an  escape 
from  the  absolute  in  philosophy,  by  his  conception  of  a  double 
reality,  at  once  objective  and  subjective;  an  effort  which  shows 
a  just  sense  of  sound  philosophy.  Placed  as  he  was  however 
between  the  Cartesian  philosophy  behind  and  the  positive  phi- 
losophy in  its  completion  before  him,  he  could  not  give  a  truly 
relative  character  to  his  view ;  and  his  successors  lapsed  into 
the  absolute  tendencies  which  he  had  restrained  for  a  time. 
Now  that  the  scientific  evolution  comprehends  social  specu- 
lations, nothing  can  stop  the  decay  of  the  absolute  philosophy. 
Inorganic  science,  presenting  the  external  world,  where  Man 
appears  only  as  a  spectator  of  phenomena  independent  of  him, 
shows  that  all  ideas  in  that  sphere  are  essentidly  relative, — as 
I  have  before  remarked,  especially  with  regard  to  Weight,  for 
one  instance.  Biology  confirms  the  testimony  by  showing, 
with  r^ard  to  individual  Man,  that  the  mental  operations,  re- 
garded as  vital  phenomena,  are  subject,  like  all  other  human 
phenomena,  to  the  fundamental  relation  between  the  organism 
and  its  medium,  the  dualism  of  which  constitutes  life,  in  every 
sense.  Thus,  all  our  knowledge  is  necessarily  relative,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  medium,  in  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  acting  on 
ua,  and  on  the  other  to  the  organism,  in  as  far  as  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  that  action ;  so  that  the  inertia  of  the  one  or  the  in- 
sensibility of  the  other  at  once  destroys  the  continuous  reci- 
procity on  which  every  genuine  idea  depends.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  instances  in  which  the  communication  is  of  a 
single  kind,  as  in  astronomical  philosophy,  where  ideas  cease 
in  the  case  of  dark  stars  or  of  blind  men.  All  our  speculations. 
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as  well  as  all  other  phenomena  of  life,  aie  deeply  affected  by 
the  external  constitution  which  regulates  the  mode  of  action, 
and  the  internal  constitution  wh»di  determines  its  personal 
result,  without  our  being  able  in  any  case  to  assign  their  re- 
spective influences  to  each  class  of  conditions  thus  generat- 
ing our  impressions  and  our  ideas.  Kant  attained  to  a  very 
imperfect  eqtdvalent  of  this  biological  conception:  but,  if  it 
could  have  been  better  accomplished,  it  would  have  been  radi- 
cally defective,  because  it  relates  only  to  the  individual  mind; 
a  point  of  view  much  too  remote  firom  philosophical  reality  to 
occasion  any  decisive  revolution.  The  only  natural  and  acmnd 
view  was  obviously  one  which  should  present  a  dynamical 
estimate  of  collective  human  intelligence,  through  its  whole 
course  of  development.  This  is  at  length  done  by  the  creation 
of  Sociology,  on  which  the  entire  elimination  of  the  absolute 
in  philosophy  now  depends.     By  it,  biology  is  rendered  oom- 

Elete  and  fertile ;  showing  that  in  the  great  elementary  dualism 
etween  the  mind  and  the  medium,  the  first  is  subjected  alao 
to  successive  phases ;  and  especially  disdosing  the  law  oi  this 
spontaneous  evolution.  Thus  the  statical  view  showed  us 
merely  that  our  conceptions  would  be  modified  if  our  organi- 
zation  changed,  no  less  than  by  a  change  in  the  medium :  but, 
as  the  organic  change  is  purely  fictitious,  we  did  not  get  rid 
of  the  absolute,  as  the  unchangeableness  seemed  to  remain* 
But  our  dynamical  theory,  on  the  contrary,  considers  promi- 
nently the  gradual  development  of  the  intellectual  evolution  of 
humanity,  which  takes  place  without  any  transformation  of 
the  organism,  the  continuous  influence  of  whidi  could  not  have 
been  left  out  of  the  inquiry  but  by  the  vicious  fireedom  of  ab- 
straction that  characterises  metaphysical  study.  This  last 
effort  alone,  therefore,  is  thoroughly  effectual  in  destroying 
the  absolute  philosophy :  and  if  it  were  possible  that  I  could 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  true  law  of  human  development,  the 
only  infer^ce  would  be  that  we  must  find  a  better  sociological 
docikrine ;  and  I  should  still  have  constituted  the  only  method 
that  could  lead  to  positive  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  re- 
garded henceforth  in  the  whole  of  its  necessary  conditions. 
Mental  immutability  being  thus  discarded,  the  relative  philo- 
sophy is  directly  established :  for  we  have  been  thus  led  to 
conceive  of  successive  theories  as  accelerated  approximations 
towards  a  reality  which  can  never  be  rigorously  estimated, — 
the  best  theory  being,  at  any  time,  that  which  best  r^resoits 
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the  a^r^ate  of  corresponding  observations^  according  to  the 
natural  course  so  well  understood  by  scientific  minds ;  to  which 
sociological  phUosophy  adds  a  complete  generalization,  and 
thenceforth  a  dogmatic  sanction. 

If  there  should  be  any  fear  for  the  stability  of 
opinions,  under  this  view,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  ^'^^j^^J  ^ 
that,  in  a  statical  aspect,  however  different  the 
mdyerse  may  appear  to  any  existing  and  any  conceivable  order 
of  beings,  the  foundation  of  knowledge  must  be  essentially  the 
same  in  all  cases,  differing  largely  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind. 
Both  the  experimental  and  the  logical  part  of  every  idea  must 
be  of  the  same  sort  to  all  minds,  however  differing  in  intensity ; 
and  we  cannot  deny  the  universality  of  the  intellectual  laws 
without  denying  that  of  all  the  other  biological  laws.  The  infe- 
rior animals  know  the  universe  much  less  than  we  do,  as  superior 
beings  might  know  it  much  better,  by  more  complete  observa- 
tion and  more  general  reasoning :  but  in  all  these  cases,  the 
subject  of  investigation  and  the  basis  of  conception  remain  the 
same,  amidst  wide  diSsrences  of  degree,  such  as  we  see  in  a 
small  way  every  day  among  men  of  different  capacities, — even 
mental  maladies  not  affecting  the  case.  In  a  dynamical  view, 
it  is  clear  that  the  variations  in  human  opinion,  according  to 
time  and  place,  do  not  affect  the  radical  uniformity ;  for  we 
now  know  the  law  of  evolution  to  which  these  mutations  are 
subject.  There  never  would  have  been  any  apprehension  about 
the  matter,  except  for  the  absolute  philosophy  which  could  not 
conceive  of  truth  apart  from  immutability :  and  to  this  it  is 
owing  that  modem  thinkers  of  the  revolutionary  school  sever 
themselves  whoUy  from  the  past,  and  regard  aU  ancient  opinion 
as  a  kind  of  chronic  state  of  mental  alienation,  without  inquir- 
ing any  more  into  the  reasons  of  its  cessation  than  into  its 
origin.  Our  historical  survey  has  shown  us  that,  through 
successive  phases,  the  human  race  was  advancing  towards  the 
fundamental  truth  to  which  we  ourselves  are  only  approxima- 
ting, without  any  hope  of  attaining  it.  Sound  philosophy  in- 
terprets to  us  the  progress,  analogous  to  our  own,  by  which  the 
general  mind  grew  up  towards  maturity,  through  the  same 
principle  of  an  increasing  accordance  between  observations  and 
conceptions,  which  now  convinces  us  of  the  progressive  reaUty 
of  our  various  positive  ideas,  since  the  inquiry  into  laws  pre- 
vailed over  the  search  after  causes.  Such  is  the  relative  cha- 
racter of  the  sociological  philosophy, — setting  before  us  the 
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great  human  evolution^  subject  to  a  determinate  course ;  go- 
verning at  each  period  aggregate  human  thought,  so  as  to  recon- 
cile the  most  mutually  repugnant  systems,  by  referring  each 
to  its  corresponding  position,  without  ever  compromising  the 
strength  of  the  final  decision  by  any  sudi  edectidsm  as  now 
aspires  to  lead  the  intellectual  movement,  while  itself  perpe- 
tually oscillating  between  the  absolute  and  the  arbitrary,  which 
it  appeara  equally  to  admire.  The  spectacle  of  dogmatic  varia- 
tions, as  eiLhibited  in  human  history,  which  is  really  dangerous 
to  unfortified  understandings,  is  thenceforth  converted,  by  a 
judicious  historical  observation,  into  a  direct  and  permanent 
source  of  the  firmest  and  most  extensive  agreement. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  positive  method.  The 
Destinadon  of  j^^^^^  inquirv  is  of  its  destination, — in  reenurd  to  the 

the  Method.       •    j.  TV*  "J"  "  ^*        txcoL.i*«wy**,      a«  ±^^aa  «^mi^ 

mdividuai,  the  race,  speculative  life  and  practical 
life.  The  theoretical  office  in  r^ard  to  the  individual  consists 
in  satisfying  the  double  need  of  extending  and  connecting  his 
real  knowledge.      The  connection  between  our  conceptions 

ofiered  by  the  old  philosophies,  hindered  their  ex- 
ThelndiTi-       tension  by  providing  beforehand  an  explanation 

to  suit  all  imaginable  cases ;  and  the  consequence 
would  have  been  a  total  obstruction  of  knowledge,  but  for  the 
secondary  questions,  pertaining  to  common  afiairs,  which  dis- 
closed the  operation  of  laws,  without  which  Man  could  not 
have  guided  his  conduct  firom  hour  to  hour.  From  this  ac- 
cessory, special,  and  desultory  positivity,  genuine  investigation 
proceeded  at  length,  and  manifested  its  aptitude,  first  to  con- 
nect our  conceptions,  and  by  that  very  connection  to  extend 
them ;  and  then,  using  every  extension  to  perfect  the  anterior 
connection.  Though  the  introduction  of  new  facts  may  appear 
to  disturb  the  positive  arrangement,  all  experience  proves, — 
and  the  experience  is  now  long  enough  to  be  relied  on, — ^that 
the  positive  method  solves  all  such  difficulties  by  its  faithful 
subordination  of  conceptions  to  realities.  Meeting  these  two 
needs  as  it  meets  those  of  order  and  progress  in  social  afiairs, 
its  function  may  be  simply  described  as  constituting  the  general 
harmony  of  our  intellectual  system,  so  as  to  express  the  natural 
pre-eminence  of  statical  over  dynamical  needs, — ^those  of  ex- 
istence over  those  of  motion,  in  the  case  of  the  race  as  well 
as  the  individual.  The  relative  character  of  the  philosophical 
spirit  exhibits  this  logical  coherence  as  always  constituting  the 
most  decisive  testimony  to  the  reality  of  our  conceptions. 
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because  their  correspondence  with  onr  observations  is  thus 
secured^  and  we  may  depend  upon  being  as  near  the  truth  as 
the  corresponding  state  of  things  allows.  Now,  as  all  rational 
prevision  consists  in  passing  regularly  from  one  idea  to  another, 
in  virtue  of  their  mutual  connection^  such  a  prevision  is  neces^ 
sarily  the  most  perfect  criterion  of  true  positivity, — manifesting 
as  it  does  the  destination  of  that  fundamental  harmony  which 
makes  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  result  firom  its  general 
co-ordination.  It  is  true^  the  feebleness  of  the  speculative  facul- 
ties in  the  human  being  prevents  these  intellectual  needs  firom 
being  very  prominent ;  but  they  are  more  keenly  felt  than 
might  be  supposed  firom  the  patient  resignation  with  which  the 
human  mind  has  endured  a  philosophical  system  which  affords 
them  no  satisfaction ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  this  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  introduction  of  new  truth  fi-om 
without  has  not  been  hailed  with  extreme  eagerness;  an  avidity 
which  shows  that  theological  and  metaphysical  explanations 
had  been  put  up  with  merely  under  the  impossibility  of  obtain-* 
ing  anything  better^  and  without  in  any  degree  impairing  the 
cerebral  appetite  for  sound  alimentation.  The  very  weakness 
of  our  understandings  is  only  another  reason  for  our  involun- 
tary predilection  for  real  knowledge^ — important  as  is  the  com* 
fort  to  us  of  reposing  on  the  st^diness  and  continuity- which 
cannot  be  recognized  in  single  phenomena^  and  which  bring  all 
irksome  doubt  to  a  welcome  close.  .Even  greater^ — immeasu- 
rably greater, — ^is  the  service  rendered  to  the  race 
by  the  speculative  office  which  is  thus  important  ***** 
to  the  individual ;  for  it  constitutes  the  logical  basis  of  human 
association.  It  harmonizes  the  collective  in  the  same  way  as 
the  individual  mind,  by  means  of  the  same  property,  though 
with  unequal  rapidity  in  the  two  cases.  The  resemblance 
between  the  individual  and  the  collective  human  mind  assures 
us  that  whatever  philosophy  constitutes  a  logical  coherence  in 
a  single  mind  may  be  relied  on,  for  that  reason,  to  bring  all 
thinkers  into  harmony,  sooner  or  later.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
great  philosophical  minds  become  the  intellectual  guides  of 
Humanity,  undergoing  first  the  mental  revolution  which  they 
make  easier  and  more  speedy  to  others  by  its  manifestation  in 
themselves.  If  this  oneness  of  interest  was  evident  amidst  the 
extravagances  of  former  philosophies,  it  must  be  complete  and 
irresistible  in  the  positive  state, — all  minds  speculating  on 
a  comnion  basis,  open  to  their  examination,  but  imtouched  by 
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their  authority,  and  proceeding  by  a  homogeneous  course  from 
the  same  starting-point  to  identical  investigations,— their  in- 
equality affecting  only  the  date  of  their  success.  The  inverse 
action  is  clear ; — ^that  such  an  inevitable  and  unanimous  con- 
currence must  confirm  the  reality  of  the  new  conceptions,  no 
less  than  their  opportuneness.  In  another  view,  no  partial 
intelligence  can  so  separate  itself  from  the  general  mass  as  not 
to  be  essentially  carried  on  with  it, — even  if  it  be — ^as  an  ex- 
treme case — ^that  of  a  wise  physician  compelled  to  live  among 
madmen,  whose  vehement  convictions  inevitably  act  upon  his 
own.  The  most  profound  thinker  will  therefore  never  forget 
that  aU  men  must  be  regarded  as  coadjutors  in  discovering 
truth,  as  well  as  in  applying  it.  However  nobly  bold'may  be 
the  genius  destined  to  advance  the  general  wisdom,  its  absolute 
isolation  would  be  as  irrational  as  immoral.  The  state  of 
abstraction  which  is  a  condition  of  high  intellectual  achieve- 
ments, involves  so  much  danger  of  error,  by  either  negligence 
or  illusion,  that  eveiv  good  mind  will  prize  the  control  of  the 
general  reason,  steadying  and  correcting  his  particular  adven- 
turous course,  till  he  shall  have  established  his  claim  to  that 
general  assent  which  is  the  object  of  his  labours.  This  specu- 
lative  convergence,  once  obtained,  becomes  the  first  elementary 
condition  of  true  association,  which  requires  a  union  of  con- 
current interests  with  not  only  a  suflScient  conformity  of  sen- 
timent, but  also,  and  above  all,  of  opinions ;  this  triple  foun- 
dation being  indispensable  to  practical  and  durable  association^ 
from  the  household  up  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  deep- 
seated  hatred  always  aroused  by  serious  intellectual  disagree- 
ment, indicates  that,  notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  our  in- 
tellectual faculties,  any  action  on  them  affects  the  whole  of 
our  conduct,  and  that  human  association  requires,  in  its  highest 
state,  their  universal  coincidence.  I  need  only  point  to  the 
disturbances,  personal,  domestic,  and  social,  occasioned  by  the 
old  philosophy  which  once  exercised  a  harmonizing  influence, 
however  imperfect,  to  show  the  need  of  the  new  philosophy, 
which  can  alone  fiimish  the  basis  of  true  intellectuid  commu- 
nion, manifesting  a  consistence  and  extension  to  which  the 
past  can  afford  no  parallel.  This  is  the  speculative  destination 
of  the  positive  method,  for  individual  and  coUective  Man. 

Whenever,  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  we  have 
gg*'^*^^**       noticed  the  intellectual  needs  that  relate  to  prac- 

tical  life,  we  have  found  them  confirmatory  of  my 
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Tiew  of  the  poeitiye  philosophy.  It  is  as  the  basis  of  rational 
action  that  science  has  hitherto  been  universally  prized;  and 
that  attribute  will  never  lose  any  of  its  value.  We  have  seen 
throughout  how  practical  needs  have  generated  science  in  all 
departments;  though  the  science  could  not  have  been  thus 
generated  if  our  mental  tendencies  had  not  been  favourable  to 
it ;  since  the  practical  aptitude  of  positive  theories  could  be 
discovered  only  by  adequate  culture^  driving  out  theological 
and  metaphysical  chimeras  which  made  much  larger  promises. 
When  once  the  relation  of  science  to  practical  wants  was 
made  clear  in  a  few  cases^  it  became  a  very  effectual  stimulus 
to  the  philosophical  spirit  by  'exposing  the  impotence  of  the 
system  of  arbitrary  wills  and  entities  in  directing  Man's  action 
upon  nature;  and  the  rationality  and  positivity  of  our  con- 
ceptions were  proved^  to  the  eminent  advantage  of  lofty  sci- 
entific speculation^  when  prevision  was  made  the  ground  of 
action^  and  the  humblest  practical  problems  were  seen  to  be 
connected  with  the  highest  theoretical  researches ;  as  in  the 
arts  which  relate  to  astronomy.  Though  some  few  minds  find 
sufficient  stimulus  to  the  philosophical  labour  which  is  repug- 
nant to  our  nature  in  the  need  to  know  phenomena  and  to 
connect  them,  the  philosophical  discipline  would  have  been 
considerably  retarded  if  practical  exigencies  had  not  afforded 
a  more  general  instigation.  By  completing  the  system  of 
natural  philosophy,  the  creation  of  sociology  must  prodi- 
giously extend  the  relation  between  speculation  and  practice, 
which  must  henceforth  embrace  all  possible  cases. 
The  rational  subordination  of  art  to  science  has  ^^'•*****^  ^^ 
already  b^un  to  be  oi^anized,  however  imperfectly,  in  the 
natural  order  of  the  sciences,  beginning  with  the  geometrical 
and  mechanical  arts,  proceeding  through  the  physico-chemical, 
and  now,  in  our  own  time,  including  the  biological,  which  are 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  treatment 
of  disease.  The  political  art  remained  unattempted, — its 
proud  severance  firom  all  theory  whatever  being  a  mere  testi- 
mony to  the  radical  insufficiency  of  any  theory  yet  proposed, 
and  being  destined  to  give  way  whenever  the  general  reason 
shall  perceive  that  here,  as  in  other  departments,  phenomena 
are  referred  to  real  natural  laws,  such  as  may  habitually  sup- 
ply practical  guidance.  Hence  again,  as  in  other  cases,  phi- 
losophy will  derive  firesh  stimidus  from  its  connection  with 
practice,  and  our  knowledge  will  increase  and  improve  both  in 
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positivity  and  rationality.  In  thus  ascertaining  the  destination 
of  the  positive  method^  we  arrive  at  a  better  knowledge  of  its 
nature,  through  the  inquiry  into  the  direction  of  its  efforts, 
and  the  degree  of  precision  they  admit  of.  In  the  absence  of 
all  guidance,  in  the  earliest  days  of  positivism,  its  spirit  ap- 
plied  itself  to  everything  that  came  in  its  way ;  but  the  blind 
instinct  must  yield,  with  the  progress  of  science,  to  philoso* 
phical  discipline,  sanctioned  by  the  popular  good  sense  which 
is  always  opposed  to  a  useless  expenditure  of  our  intellectual 
forces.  When  our  theoretical  labours  are  duly  oi^nized,  the 
highest  scientific  and  philosophical  minds  will  be  at  command,  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  greaf  subjects  of  the  period,  instead 
of  being  wasted  as  they  are  at  this  day ;  and  the  limit  of  re« 
search  will  be  fixed  no  less  indisputably  than  its  kind,  from 
its  being  ascertained  to  what  point  the  natural  lawd  which  are 
the  real  object  of  study,  are  compatible  with  detail  in  investi^ 
gation.  We  find  in  various  cases,  and  especially  in  astronomy, 
that  sound  theory  cannot  successfully  transcend  the  precision 
demanded  by  practical  needs, — a  purposeless  inquisition  being 
too  likely  to  end  in  destroying  laws  already  established,  with- 
out any  substitution  of  new  guidance. 

.  One  more  suggestion  remains,  with  regard  to 

^H^^^^        the  destination  of  the  positive  method;  that,  from 

its  relative  spirit,  it  determines  the  kind  of  liberty 
of  option  left  to  our.  understandings  in  the  formation  of  con- 
ceptions, as  long  as  we  respect  the  reality  of  external  laws.  In 
the  construction  of  scientific  works,  we  may  give  them  the 
most  suitable  form,  as  we  would  in  the  aesthetic  province. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  cases  to  be  considered  in  each  depart- 
ment of  research ;  those  which  are,  though  of  a  positive  na- 
ture, indefinitely  inaccessible,  and  those  which  are  simply 
premature,  but  on  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  us  to  have 
some  kind  of  opinion,  as  a  basis  for  speculation.  In  the  first 
class  are  included  questions,  arising  in  every  province  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  which  our  reason  can  never  solve,  but  which 
may  yet  be  regarded  as  positive,  because  it  is  conceivable  that 
•  they  would  be  manageable  by  a  better  organized  intelligence, 
quidified  for  a  more  complete  investigation  and  more  power- 
frd  deductions.  In  such  a  case,  we  may  select  such  artifices 
as  are  suggested  by  the  genius  of  the  science  concerned,  with 
due  care  that  they  shall  aid,  and  not  impede,  the  accretion  of 
real  knowledge.    Of  this  kind  is  the  hypothesis  spontaneously 
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adopted  in  physics^  relative  to  the  molecular  constitution  of 
bodies ;  and  the  device  of  dualism  which  I  suggested  in  che- 
mistiy^  in  aid  of  the  higher  speculations  of  the  science.  In 
the  second  case^  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  theory  of 
hypotheses^  sufficiently  treated  of  in  connection  with  physics ; 
and  which;  when  duly  applied  to  practice  without  abuse^  can- 
not but  improve  the  cultivation  of  genuine  knowledge.  Thus 
we  find  the  philosophical  view  of  the  study  of  natural  laws 
to  be,  that  that  study  represents  to  us  the  external  world,  by 
satisfying  the  essential  inclinations  of  our  reason,  as  far  as  is 
allowed  by  the  precision  prescribed  by  our  practical  needs. 
Our  statical  laws  correspond  to  this  instinctive  predilection  for 
order  and  agreement ;  and  our  dynamical  laws  accord  with  our 
irresistible  tendency  to  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  any  return 
once  established. 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  institution  and  gradual 
development  of  the  positive  method. 

The  whole  procedure  of  our  reason  affords  pro- 
mise that  the  positive  philosophy  will,  in  course  of  ^*^ho<i^ 
time,  comprehend  all  subjects  of  human  thought; 
not  only  science,  but  art, — ^aesthetic  and  technical.  Yet,  while 
keeping  this  prospect  in  view,  we  must  abide  by  the  double 
preparatory  division  which  has  thus  far  exist^; — ^between 
speculation  and  practice  first ;  and  then  between  scieijitific  and 
aesthetic  contemplation.  We  have  seen  that  these  divisions 
date  from  the  polytheistic  period;  the  first  becoming  visible 
nnder  the  theocratic  phase,  and  the  other  under  the  Greek  sys- 
tem; and  both  haviug  persisted  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the 
growing  importance  of  their  mutual  relations.  In  all  the  six 
provinces  of  knowledge,  we  find  the  first  condition  of  mental 
progress  to  be  the  independence  of  theory,  as  no  conceptions 
could  have  been  formed  if  the  theoretical  point  of  view  had 
been  inseparable  from  the  practical.  We  see  too  how  both 
must  have  entire  freedom, — ^the  theoretical  spirit  to  retire  into 
its  condition  of  analytical  abstraction,  and  the  practical  to 
occupy  itself  with  specialities.  If  either  repressed  the  other, 
the  consequences  would  be  fatal  to  progress :  the  practical  su- 
premacy would  extinguish  those  tendencies  which  are  already 
too  weak;  and  the  theoretical  would  exclude  reality  by  pre- 
venting any  practical  operation  from  being  completed.  Our 
mental  habits,  generated  by  the  old  philosophy,  induce  us  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  h  priori  considerations.    They  are 
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very  efBcacioos  if  wisely  institated  and  conducted ;  Init  the 
first  condition  of  their  utility  is,  that  they  should  be  aj^lied 
by  the  practical  spirit  in  each  concrete  case,  the  scientific  data 
being  merely  comprehended  among  the  elements  of  the  special 
combination  employed.  Any  greater  subordination  of  the  prac- 
tical to  the  theoretical  than  this,  could  lead  to  nothing  but 
hopeless  disturbance.  The  nature  of  modem  dTiUxation  tends 
to  obviate  such  disturbance,  by  establishing  the  division  in 
more  and  more  deamess;  and  now  the  sodological  spirit  en- 
tirely consolidates  it,  by  extending  it  to  politiod  conditions, 
in  the  way  that  we  have  seen.  The  division  between  the  two 
kinds  of  contemplation, — ^the  scientific  and  the  aesthetic, — ^is 
much  less  disputed,  though  it  is  less  marked.  Even  when 
imagination  ruled  in  philosophy,  the  poetical  q)irit,  in  its 
utmost  freedom,  always  recognized  its  subordination  to  the 
philosophical  spirit,  tlurough  the  fimdamental  relation  which 
connects  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
true,  and  thereby  subjects  the  ideality  of  Art  to  the  collective 
conditions  of  scientific  reality.  As  reoi^nization  proceeds, 
their  combination  will  become  closer,  and  especially  in  prac- 
tical life, — Art  affording  to  science,  in  return  for  a  secure  ba- 
sis, not  only  intellectual  solace  and  moral  stimulus,  but  much 
reactive  aid  in  perfecting  its  philosophical  character.  Under 
a  relative  philosophy.  Art  may  be  employed  as  it  could  not  be 
under  an  absolute  system,  in  facilitating  scientific  expression, 
and  even  su^esting  modes  of  scientific  pursuit.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ulterior  value  of  such  a  connection,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  kinds  of  contemplation  will  always  be  radical, 
and  the  more  abstract  and  genersd  will  always  govern  the  less. 
A  more  modem,  but  wholly  indispensable  division  remains 
Abstract  and  ^  ^  noticed ;  that  between  abstract  and  con- 
ooncrote  Sci-  Crete  sciencc,  as  established  by  me  through  the 
*^'^^'  whole  course  of  this  Work.     Bacon  was  the  first 

who  saw  (and  he  but  indistinctly,)  that  what  he  called  the 
First  Philosophy  (because  it  must  form  the  basis  of  the  whole 
intellectual  system)  coidd  result  only  from  an  abstract  and 
analytical  study  of  the  elementary  phenomena  which,  in  varied 
combination,  constitute  the  existence  of  natural  beings,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  laws  proper  to  each  order  of  inci- 
dents, considered  directly  and  apart  from  the  beings  which 
manifest  it.  From  no  clear  and  express  understanding  of  this 
distinction,  but  merely  because  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
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otbennse,  scientific  progress  has  been  guided  by  it  for  two 
centuries  past :  for^  as  we  have  seen  throughout^  concrete  sci- 
ence, or  natural  history^  properly  so  called,  could  not  be  even 
undertaken  till  abstract  science  was  instituted  in  regard  to 
all  the  orders  of  elementary  phenomena  concerned ;  every  con- 
crete inquiry  involving  the  combination  of  the  two.  Now,  it 
is  only  in  this  work,  which  first  constitutes  the  final  and  most 
important  science,  that  the  condition  has  been  fulfilled ;  .and  it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  great  scientific  specula- 
tions between  Bacon^s  time  and  ours  have  been  of  an  abstract 
character, — ^the  concrete  speculations  during  the  same  inter- 
val having  been  necessarily  impotent :  nor  can  such  a  forced 
and  empirical  observance  of  the  Baconian  precept  preclude  the 
necessity  of  the  demonstration  which  discloses  the  full  bear- 
ings of  the  suggestion.  Though  the  creation  of  Sociology,  by 
completing  and  systematizing  the  first  philosophy,  must  soon 
ensure  an  adequate  treatment  of  concrete  questions,  it  is  not 
the  less  important  to  remember  that  the  institution  of  the 
positive  method  must  for  ever  rest  upon  the  division,  without 
which  the  two  already  pointed  out  would  be  altogether  insufS- 
cient.  This  division  constitutes  in  £Eict  the  most  powerful  and 
delicate  of  all  the  general  devices  required  by  the  speculative 
working  out  of  the  positive  system.  The  simplest,  most  gene- 
ral, and  highest  point  of  riew  attainable  by  the  philosophical 
spirit  has  been  reached  by  a  gradual  process  of  abstraction, 
discarding  first  practical  requirements,  then  aesthetic  impres- 
sions, and  finally,  concrete  conditions :  and  if  this  last,  founded 
on  the  same  logical  groimds  as  the  others,  had  not  accrued,  to 
complete  their  efficacy,  the  positive  philosophy  could  not  have 
yet  existed.  In  the  simjdest  cases,  even  those  of  astronomical 
phenomena,  we  have  seen  that  no  general  law  could  be  esta- 
blished, while  bodies  were  considered  in  their  collective  con- 
crete existence,  firom  which  it  was  necessary  to  detach  the 
leading  phenomenon,  and  then  to  subject  it  to  abstract  exami- 
nation, which,  again,  might  react  on  the  study  of  the  most 
complex  realities.  The  grand  application  of  this  logical  pre- 
cept is  however  in  the  case  of  sociological  theories,  from  their 
extreme  complexity ;  and  in  this  province  we  see  what  ration- 
ality has  been  established,  amidst  all  the  dangers  arising  firom 
a  mass  of  unoi^nized  learning,  by  my  having  put  aside  all 
concrete  disturbance,  in  order  to  seize,  in  its  simplicity,  the 
law  of  human  movement,  leaving  all  apparent  anomalies  to 
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be  reduced  to  principle  afterwards^  as  in  the  astronomical 
case.  The  maintenance  of  the  division  is  necessary  here  for 
the  same  reasons  as  in  regard  to  the  two  others^  under  penalty 
of  lapse  into  such  confused  views  and  desultory  speculations 
as  we  have  with  so  much  difficulty  escaped  from :  and  if  this 
seems  to  remove  the  theoretical  view  too  far  from  the  practi- 
cal^ there  will  be  a  compensation  in  a  superior  generality,  tes- 
tifying to  the  necessity  of  the  political  and  philosophical  sepa- 
ration recommended  in  the  last  chapter  as  Ihe  basis  of  modem 
reorganization. 

l^ese  are  the  three  stages  of  successive  abstraction,  the 
combination  of  which  determines  the  gradual  institution  of 
the  positive  method,  in  a  spontaneous  manner  at  first,  and 
afterwards  systematically.  As  the  method  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  philosophical  extension  of  popular  wisdom  to  ab- 
stract speculation,  it  is  dear  that  its  basis,  corresponding  with 
that  of  common  sense,  admits  of  no  useful  dogmatic  explana- 
tion. If  on  this  ground  we  decline  looking  for  such  dogmatic 
explanation  of  the  lowest  subjects  of  speculation,— of  which 
all  we  can  say  is  that  our  ideas  are  spontaneous  and  uniyeraal, 
—much  more  must  we  abstain  firom^  such  barren  and  vicious 
systematizing  in  logical  researches,  properly  so  called.  Thus 
are  the  logical  and  scientific  points  of  view  to  be  finally  re- 
garded as  correlative  and  indivisible  aspects  of  each  positive 
theory,  neither  being  in  reality  more  susceptible  then  the 
other  of  an  abstract  and  general  appreciation,  independent  of 
any  determinate  manifestation.  Thus  they  have  bc^n  treated 
throughout  this  work,  in  which  the  logical  training  has  always 
coexisted  with  the  scientific,  and  their  connection  being  such 
that  the  scientific  results  of  one  science  have  often  been  found 
to  be  the  logical  resources  of  another ;  a  fact  which  shows  the 
impossibility  of  separating  them. 

Thus  have  we  ascertained  the  composition  of  the  positive 

method :  and  we  have  only  further  to  mark  out 

Rations  of      the  systematic  co-ordination  of  the  chief  succes- 

^  sive  phases  which  it  has  naturally  presented. 

Maih      H  ^^  irrational  exa^eration  of  the  claims  of 

Mathematics  can  ever  deprive  that  part  of  philo- 
sophy of  the  property  of  being  the  natural  basis  of  all  logical 
education,  through  its  simplicity,  abstractness,  generality,  and 
fireedom  fix)m  disturbance  by  human  passion.  There,  and 
there  alone,  we  find  in  fiill  development  the  art  of  reasoning, 
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all  the  resources  of  which,  from  the  most  spontaneous  to  the 
most  sublime,  are  continually  applied  with  far  more  variety 
and  fruitfiilness  than  elsewhere ;  whereas,  the  art  of  observa- 
tion, though  there  receiving  its  first  scientific  application,  is 
scarcely  traceable,  even  in  mechanics.      The  more  abstract 
portion  of  mathematics  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  an  immense 
repository  of  logical  resources,  ready  for  use  in  scientific  de- 
duction and  co-ordination :  yet,  as  the  human  mind  is  indis- 
posed to  the  most  abstract  speculation,  it  is  geometry,  rather 
than  analysis,  that  will  always  be,  in  a  logiciJ  view,  the  chief 
of  the  three  branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  fittest  for  the 
first  elaboration  of  the  positive  method.     When  Descartes 
chose  geometry  for  the  ground  of  his  organization  of  the  rda- 
tion  of  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  he  made  it  the  centre  of 
mathematical  conceptions,  as  analysis  foimd  there  vast  mate- 
rial and  a  noble  application,  in  return  for  the  generality 
which  it  imp^urted.     Mechanics,  on  the  contrary,  though  yet 
more  important  than  geometry,  in  a  scientific  view,  has  by 
no  means  the  same  logical  value,  on  account  of  its  greater 
complexity;   and  the  obligations  of  analysis  to  it  are  but 
secondary  and  indirect.     In  passing  from  geometrical  to  dy- 
namical speculations,  we  feel  how  near  we  are  to  the  limits 
of  the  mathematical  province,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
treating  the  simplest  questions  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner. — We  have  seen  abundant  reasons,  in  the  course  ot 
our  survey,  why  the  mind  that  confines  itself  within  the  ma- 
thematical province  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  fatal  snares,  and 
very  ill  prepared  for  the  loftiest  aims  of  human  reason.   With- 
out recapitulating  the  faults  and  errors  arising  from  the 
misuse  of  the  mathematical  spirit,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
when  a  sound  philosophy  prevails,  it  will  be  felt  that  the  first 
phase  of  positive  logic  not  only  cannot  dispense  with  those 
which  follow,  but  must  look  to  them  for  much  reactive  assist- 
ance from  their  combination,  without  which  mathematical 
logic  itself  cannot  be  completely  understood  and  valued. 
These  considerations  show  us  the  value  of  the    ..^_ 
next  phase,  the  astronomical,  in  which  the  posi-   ^"^^7- 
tive  method  obtains  a  second  degree  of  development,  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  first.     It  is  overlaid,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  mathematical  ideas  and  procedures ;  but,  discard- 
ing these  as  far  as  possible,  we  shall  find  that  the  distinction, 
logical  and  scientific,  between  this  phase  and  the  last  is  much 
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greater  than  is  oontmonly  sappoaed.  In  geometry^  the 
proportion  between  the  ohsenration  employed  and  the  oonae- 
quenoea  obtained  is  ao  great  as  to  rendor  the  function  of 
observation  ahnoet  inappreciable :  whereas^  in  astronomy  it  is 
distinct  and  direct.  Here,  as  the  simplest  and  most  general 
of  the  faor  resooroes  far  obtaining  knowledge,  it  diows  what 
may  be  done,  in  the  most  nnfaTonraUe  situation,  by  a  single 
sense  in  ascertaining  the  most  inteQectaal  kind  of  truth.  Not 
leas  striking  is  the  interventum  of  the  logical  processes  which 
here  guide  an  inyestigation  singularly  indirect :  and  thus  i^ 
in  a  scientific  yiew,  astronomy  is  fiurly  r^arded  as  the  most 
fundamental  part  of  the  system  of  inorganic  knowledge,  it  is 
no4e8B,  in  a  logical  yiew,  tiie  most  perfect  type  of  the  general 
study  of  nature.  Here  men  learned  to  modify  the  earliest  phi- 
losophy by  conceptions  deriyed  firom  the  study  of  Hie  extcnisl 
world;  and  here  we  find  the  fittest  dogmatic  exposition  of 
rational  positiyity.  Here,  throughout  aU  time,  wiU  be  found 
the  first  philosojdiical  sense  of  natural  law ;  and  here  may  be 
learned  what  is  meant  by  the  explanation  of  any  phenome- 
non, by  means  of  resemblance  or  connection.  The  whde  of 
its  historical  and  dogmatic  course  discloses  the  agreement  be- 
tween our  coneeptions  and  our  obseryations  which  is  the 
essential  character  of  real  knowledge.  It  yields  us  the  true 
theory  of  scientific  hypotheses;  and  it  proyes  that  its  ration* 
aiity  is  not  less  satisfactory  tlum  its  positiyity,  by  offering  the 
first  and  most  perfect  example, — ^thus  fiur  indeed  the  only  one^ 
of  that  rigorous  philosophical  unity  whidi  must  be  kept  in 
yiew  in  eyery  order  of  speculation.  No  other  science,  again, 
has  so  fkmiHarlymanifiBsted  that  rational  preyisitrnwhifdi  is  the 
most  marked  dmracteristic  of  positiye  theory.  Its  imperfec- 
tions proceed  firoin  a  want  of  definiteness  in  the  drcumacription 
of  the  objects  and  the  subjects  of  its  researches ;  an  impocfec- 
tion  which  time  will  cure.  Meatnwhile  it  appears  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  notions,  the  astronomical  phase  is  a  stage  in 
adyance  of  the  mathematical,  in  all  essential  logical  re^eefcs, 
and  much  nearer  the  true  philosc^hical  condition. 

For  logical  purposes,  we  may  combine  physies 
^^^^^      and  chemistry,  though  for  scientific  examination 

they  must  be  separated.  The  only  logical  feature 
of  chemistry  is  its  art  of  systematic  nomenclature :  otherwise, 
it  merely  applies,  in  a  less  perfect  way,  the  genoral  method  of 
inyestigation  deyeloped  by  physics.     In  combination^  these 
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two  scienoeB  form  the  bond  between  the  two  extremes^  logi- 
cally and  scientifically :  on  the  one  hand  completing  the  study 
of  the  universe,  and  preparing  for  that  of  Humanity,  and,  on 
the  other,  exhibiting  an  intermediate  complexity  of  subject, 
and  oorreaponding  to  a  medium  state  of  positive  investigation. 
They  require  all  foregoing  resources  for  investigation,  and 
present  a  new  mode  of  observing.  In  physics,  the  experi- 
mental method  takes  its  rise ;  and  it  is  immediately  attended 
by  the  logical  resource  of  the  corpuscular  or  atomic  theory; 
both  being  limited  to  the  same  kind  of  investigations.  When 
the  Ic^cal  and  scientific  conditions  proper  to  the  position  in 
the  scale  are  fulfilled,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tiliat  this  third 
phase  of  ratioooal  positivity  will  be  found  to  be  as  superior  to 
the  astronomical  phase  as  that  is  to  the  mathematical,  imper- 
fect as  it  now  is  in  its  oscillation  between  a  barren  empiricism 
and  an  oppressive  mystidsm,  metaphysical  or  algebraic.  The 
varied  and  complex  nature  a£  such  an  order  of  investigations 
oonld  not  admit,  even  under  a  better  intellectual  system,  of  a 
precision  and  oo-cordination  comparable  to  those  peirmitted  by 
ceHestial  tiieories;  but  these  imperfections,  transient  or  per- 
mauent,  do  not  prevent  the  sense  of  natural  law  firom  receiv- 
ing here  a  oonsiderable  extension,  by  beii^  applied  to  the  most 
complex  phenomena  of  inorganic  existence. 

The  next  step  is  firom  inert  to  living  nature:  and  Bioloffr. 
we  see  the  positive  method  rising  to  a  new  appli- 
cation mudi  more  diflTerent  firom  the  three  former  tiian  they 
are  from  eadi  other,  and  whidi  will  make  Hhis  new  science  as 
essentially  siqierior  to  the  preceding  by  its  logical  plenitude  as 
by  its  scientific  in^Murtance,  when  its  conditions  are  thoroughly 
understood.  Thus  tar,  investigations  have  permitted  and  re- 
quired an  almost  indefinite  panreHing  out;  but  the  intercon- 
nection of  biological  phenomena  is  such  that  no  analytical 
operation  can  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than  as  introductcxT 
to  a  synthetical  determination,— the  division  between  the  ab- 
stract and  the  concrete  being  all  the  while  maintained,  and  the 
more  carefcQly  on  account  of  the  small  interval  that  separates 
them.  A  raaical  change  in  the  scientific  system  now  there- 
Scaoe  enters  in,  making  tiie  spirit  of  generality  overrule  the 
spnnt  of  detail,  tiU  thm  preponderant,  and  thus  carrying  for- 
ward our  reason  remarkably  towards  its  true  natural  condi- 
tion. The  statical  view  now  comes  out  clearly  in  connec- 
tion ^th  the  dynamical,  in  a  manner  especially  suitable  to 
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biological  speculatioiiB^  in  wliich  these  two  kinds  of  estimate 
appear  more  distinct  and  correlative  than  in  any  former  ap- 
jdication.  But  the  grand  feature  of  this  fourth  phase  is  the 
vast  extension  of  the  general  art  of  observing,  then  augmented 
by  the  institution  of  the  comparative  method,  hitherto  very 
subordinate  and  obscure,  but  now  proved  to  be  the  most 
powerful  logical  instrument  applicable  to  such  speculations. 
Corresponding  with  it,  and  summing  up  its  results,  we  have, 
under  the  same  phase,  the  theory  of  dassificatioiu  The 
logical  condition  of  the  phase  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  this 
double  creation,  and  not  by  its  existing  imperfection,  which 
is  owing  to  its  more  recent  formation,  its  higher  complexity, 
and  an  inferior  fulfilment  of  the  preparatory  conditions  of  its 
rational  culture.  The  sense  of  natural  law  must  arise  out  of 
inorganic  research ;  but  it  could  not  acquire  its  full  efBcacy 
till  it  was  extended  to  biological  speculations,  which  are  above 
all  adapted  to  discredit  alraolute  notions  by  exhibiting  the 
immense  variety  of  modes  of  existence.  Great  as  is  the  ad- 
vance attained  in  this  phase,  it  remains  no  less  merdy  intro- 
ductory than  the  rest,  though  holding  a  higher  place.  Its  in- 
su£Sciency  becomes  broadly  apparent  when  we  advance  firom 
the  study  of  the  organic  life,  by  which  it  is  least  separated 
from  the  foregoing  sciences,  to  the  study  of  animality;  for 
then,  in  applying  ourselves  to  the  highest  positive  speculations, 
in  contemplating  the  moral  and  intellectual  functions  of  the 
brain,  we  become  at  once  sensible  of  the  irrationality  of  such 
a  scientific  constitution:  for  the  most  decisive  case  of  all 
cannot  be  understood  but  by  subordinating  the  study  of  it 
to  the  ulterior  science  of  social  development,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned  to  show  the  impossibility  of  understanding 
our  mental  nature  firom  the  individual  point  of  view;  a 
method  which  must  be  unproductive  in  whatever  way  it  is 
instituted. 

In  every  view,  social  science  ofiieiB  the  attri- 
Socio  ogy.  lyuics  of  a  completion  of  the  positive  method* 
All  the  others,  even  that  of  Man,  are  preparatory  to  it.  Here 
alone  can  the  general  sense  of  natural  law  be  dedsively  de- 
veloped, by  ftliminating  for  ever  arbitrary  wills  and  chimerical 
entities,  in  the  most  difficult  case  of  all.  The  old  philosophy 
must  be  doomed  to  extinction,  when  a  regular  study  is  able 
to  disclose  the  laws  of  the  continuous  variation  of  human  opi- 
nions.   I  have  repeatedly  said  that  this  science  permits^  above 
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any  otber^  the  prominent  use  of  h  priori  considerations,  lx)tli 
firom  its  position  in  the  hierarchy,  by.  which  it  depends  on  all 
the  rest,  and  in  virtue  of  the  perfect  unity  which  is  given  to 
it  by  its  plenitude  of  logical  resources.  It  will  soon  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  most  logical  of  all  the  sciences,  considering  the 
d^ree  of  precision  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena, since  the  most  difficult  and  varied  speculations  are 
naturally  connected  with  one  single  fundamental  theory.  But 
the  most  striking  feature  to  us  is  the  extension  of  the  means 
of  investigation  required  by,  and  involved  in,  this  most  complex 
subject  of  human  study.  It  enjoys  all  the  resources  of  the 
anterior  sciences;  but  they  would  be  almost  useless,  and  even 
deceptive,  without  the  addition  of  the  historical  method,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  investigates,  not  by  comparison,  but  by 
gradual  filiation.  We  have  reviewed  this  method  in  its  dog- 
matic form,  and  in  its  application,  and  we  have  seen  how  it 
must  preponderate  over  all  other  resoiurces,  so  as  to  bring  out 
and  utilize  the  properties  of  positive  investigation,  by  which 
the  regular  action  of  human  faculties  is  to  be  perfected.  Thus 
a  universal  logical  method  corresponds  in  this  case  to  a  uni- 
versal scientific  view;  and  the  result  is  that  the  hnman  mind 
here  finds  its  natural  position.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  exhibit  the  reaction  of  this  science  upon  those  that  precede 
it;  and  it  would  be  as  yet  premature.  I  have  done  what  I 
proposed,  in  constituting  the  true  system  of  positive  philoso- 
phy, as  a  result  of  the  preparation  instituted  by  Bacon  and 
Descartes;  and  its  practical  construction  is  a  work  for  a  fu- 
ture time, — ^probably  near  at  hand. 

These  are  the  five  phases  of  the  positive  method,  through 
whose  succession  the  scientific  spirit  rises  gradually  to  the 
dignity  of  the  philosophical  spirit,  effacing  at  length  the  pro- 
visional distinction  between  them  which  had  been  necessary 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  human  evolution.  If  we  con- 
sider the  miserable  theoretical  state  from  which  human  reason 
set  out,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  so  long  a  tutelage  was  re- 
quired to  enable  Man  to  extend  to  his  abstract  and  general 
speculations  the  same  mental  training  that  popular  wisdom, 
spontaneously  employs  in  its  partial  and  practical  acts. 
Though  there  can  be  no  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
producing-this  natural  succession  for  ever,  the  systematic 
education  now  prepared  for,  in  place  of  the  instinctive,  will 
render  the  process  much  more  rapid  and  easy ;  and  I  rejoice 
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in  the  privilege  of  having  prepared  it  for  my  BOCoesBorB,  by  the 
elaboration  of  this  my  original  scheme. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  wrought  out  the  most  difficolt  and 
important  part  of  my  work,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  ge- 
neral oondusions,  according  to  the  constant  preponderance  of 
onr  logical  over  our  scientific  needs;  and  e^edaUy  at  a  time 
when,  the  doctrine  being  in  a  badLwaid  state,  the  philoso- 
phical procedure  must  consist  in  instituting  the  Method  com- 
pletely. What  I  have  done  in  this  direction  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  natural  equivalent  of  the  discourse  of  Descartes  on 
method,  allowing  for  the  diversities  zenilting  fraai  the  new 
situation  of  mockm  mind,  and  the  new  correiyonding  wants. 
Descartes  had  for  his  subject  the  introductory  evohition  whidi 
had  been  for  two  centuries  preparing  for  ^e  ascendancy  of 
rational  positivism;  while  I  have  had  to  examine  the  fidfil- 
ment  of  diat  preparation,  in  order  to  determine  the  final  con- 
stitution of  a  sound  philosophy  in  connection  with  social  ob- 
jects,— a  view  which  Descartes  avoided,  but  which  Bacon 
already  anticipated.  This  most  difficult  part  of  my  task  being 
achieved,  I  have  only  to  complete  my  object  by  making  a  rapid 
scientific  survey,  to  answer  to  the  logiod,  and  to  venture  npon 
an  anticipation  of  the  action  of  the  positive  philosophy,  when 
it  shall  haye  attained  its  fall  maturity. 
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PHBPASATOBT  STAGE. 

As  I  have  intimated,  our  scientific  condnsions  cannot  be  so 
important  or  so  extensive  as  our  logical  conclusions,  because 
they  relate  to  a  system  of  knowledge  scarcely  yet  instituted : 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  follow  up  the  logical  summary  with  a 
sketch  of  the  proper  nature  and  connection  of  the  abstract 
studies  that  we  have  examined  in  succession  j  our  present  view 
regarding  them  as  so  many  necessary  elements  of  a  single 
body  of  doctrine,  according  to  our  principle. 

We  have  perceived  tltfoughout  that,  in  the  case  €£  the 
human  evolution  at  least,  there  exists  a  natural  agreement  be- 
tween our  knowledge  and  our  needs.  The  knowledge  which 
is  inaccessible  to  us  is  precisely  that  which  could  answer  no 
purpose  but  gratifying  a  vain  curiosity.  We  have  no  concern 
with  anything  but  the  laws  of  phenomena  which  affect  human 
beings;  such  action,  however  indirect,  constituting  a  bssis  of 
positive  estimate,  the  full  realisation  of  which  can  follow  only 
very  remotely  the  manifestation  of  the  corresponding  needs, 
at  any  rate  till  we  can  institute  a  better  research.  This  scheme 
must  comprehend,  on  the  one  hand,  Humanitv  itself,  in  its 
existence  and  action;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
medium,  whose  permanent  influence  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  whole  movement.  Every  scientific,  as  weU  as  logical  con- 
sideration, shows  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  medium; 
and  thus  naturally  divides  science  into  the  two  departments, 
-^inoi^anic  and  organic  science;  the  first  being  the  indispen- 
sable preparation  for  the  second ;  and  the  second  simply  mo^ 
difying  the  phenomena  of  the  first  by  a  nobler  action.  The 
three  essentml  modes  of  the  first  order — ^the  mathematical, 
physical,  and  chemical,  and  the  two  which  are  proper  to  or- 
ganic existence — ^the  individual  and  the  social,  thus  present 
a  scientific  series  precisdy  correspondent  to  the  logical  that 
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sions  being  purely  comparatiye,  oar  appreciatioii  of  partial  dif- 
ferences is  not  interfered  with  by  any  general  and  iinifiDnn 
inflaenoe.     In  sociology,  we  find  it  again ;  any  diBtnrbance  in 
the  interior  of  any  political  system  being  due  to  the  unequal 
pogressive  action  on  the  different  parts  which,  if  participating 
in  tiie  movement  in  any  equal  degree,  would  be  unaffected  by 
a  much  more  rapid  progression.    We  discern  an  analogoua 
case  in  the  physico-chemiciBJ  province,  in  thermometrical  effects 
referrible  to  mutual  inequality,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  encounter 
many  more  when  the  science  is  further  developed.    As  to  the 
thira  law  of  motion, — ^Newton's  law  of  the  eqmvalence  of  ac- 
tion and  reaction, — ^its  umversality  is  more  stnking  than  in  the 
otlfpr  two  cases ;  and  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  three  in  which 
the  principle  has  hitherto  been  perceived  and  proposed.  If  we 
adapt  our  observation  to  the  spirit  of  the  corresponding  phe- 
nomena, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  equivalence  of  action  and 
reaction  may  be  as  really  observed  with  regard  to  physical, 
chemical,  biological,  and  social  effects  as  in  the  case  of  mechani- 
cal effects.   Besides  the  mutual  quality  inherent  in  all  actions, 
it  is  certain  that  the  general  estimate  of  mechanical  reaction, 
in  the  combination  of  masses  and  velocities,  everywhere  meets 
with  an  analogous  appreciation.     If  Berthollet  has  shown  the 
chemical  influence  of  mass,  before  misconceived,  an  equiva- 
lent discussion  wpuld  manifest  no  less  clearly  its  biological  or 
political  influence.      The  close  and  prevalent  interconnection 
which  distinguishes  vital,  and  yet  more  social  phenomena,  and 
in  which  all  aspects  are  mutually  dependent,  is  eminently  fit 
to  familiarize  us  with  the  universidity  of  this  third  law  of  mo- 
tion.    Each  of  the  three  laws  on  which  rational  Mechanics  is 
founded  is,  in  fact,  only  a  mechanical  manifestation  of  a  general 
law,  applicable  to  all  possible  phenomena.    In  order  to  illus- 
trate this  most  important  approximation,  it  must  be  extended, 
further,  to  the  famous  general  principle  by  which  D' Alembert 
completely  connected  questions  of  motion  with  questions  of 
equilibrium.     Whether  it  is  regarded,  as  I  propose,  as  a  happy 
generalization  of  the  third  law  of  motion,  or  is  still  regarded 
as  a  distinct  idea,  it  is  in  conformity  with  a  universal  concep- 
tion by  which  the  dynamical  is  always  connected  with  the  sta- 
tical appreciation, — the  laws  of  harmony  being  always  main- 
tained in  the  midst  of  the  laws  of  succession.     Sociology  here 
again  affords  us  the  most  decisive  exemplification  (though  often 
only  implicit)  of  this  general  relation ;  because  the  two  aspects 
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and  tlie  laws  wliich  seem  to  be  proper  to  organic  existence ; 
that  we  may  perceive  by  the  direct  correlativeness  of  the  two 
extreme  cases^  the  tendency  of  all  our  knowledge  to  scientific 
nnity^  corresponding  to  the  logical  unity  abeady  recognized. 
The  intermediate  ideas^ — ^those  of  the  physico-chemical  order, 
— ^will  no  doubt  add  their  confirmation  when  they  shall  have 
become  rationally  established. 

I  have  shown  that  the  physical  laws  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  theory  of  motion  and  equilibrium,  g^^^*'^''  ^ 
and  therefore  aU  their  consequences,  are  as  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  living  bodies  as  to 
any  others  (allowing  for  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  compli- 
cation of  details) ;  and  we  have  seen,  in  a  more  special  manner, 
that  the  study  of  animal  mechanics,  in  the  province  of  biology, 
must  begin  with  such  an  application,  and  would  be  wholly  im- 
intelligible  without  it;  but  we  have  now  to  go  much  further, 
showing  that  the  application  must  extend  even  to  the  social 
form  of  existence.  As  to  the  first  of  these  laws,  Kepler's  law 
of  inertia,  improperly  so  called, — seen  in  its  true  light  as  the 
law  of  mechanical  persistence, — ^is  merely  a  particular  case  of 
the  tendency  of  all  natural  phenomena  to  persevere  in  their 
state,  unless  disturbed;  a  tendency  specially  established  with 
r^ard  to  the  most  simple  and  general  phenomena.  I  have 
traced  back  the  biologicsd  case  of  Habit  to  this  principle,  modi- 
fied only  by  the  characteristic  intermittence  of  the  correspond- 
ing phenomena.  In  social  life,  less  rapid  and  more  durable 
than  individual  life,  we  see  an  analogous  exemplification  in 
the  obstinate  tendency  of  every  political  system  to  perpetuate 
itself.  In  physics,  again,  we  have  noticed,  in  acoustics,  phe- 
nomena which  prove  that,  in  the  smallest  molecular  changes, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  the  reproduction  of  acts  which  were 
before  supposed  proper  to  living  beings,  and  which  evidently 
come  under  the  law  of  mechaniod  persistence.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  here  the  subordination  of  all  natural  efiects  to  some 
universal  laws,  modified  according  to  the  conditions  of  each 
case.  It  is  the  same  with  the  second  law  of  motion, — Galileo's 
law  of  the  reconciliation  of  any  common  motion  with  various 
particular  motions, — ^which  is  extensible  to  all  phenomena,  in- 
organic and  organic, — all  active  and  passive  mutual  relations 
being  radically  independent  of  any  action  which  is  precisely 
common  to  the  parts  concerned.  In  biology,  we  find  this  true 
in  the  cases  of  sensibility  and  contractility ;  for,  our  impres- 
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cept  about  the  abstract  nature  of  the  speculations  proper  to  the 
first  philosophy :  astronomical  ideas  being  in  fact  nothing  else 
than  mathematical  notions  restricted  to  the  case  of  the  stars. 
But,  true  as  this  is,  there  is  another  view, — ^the  same  as  that 
which  justified  the  incorporation  of  the  analysis  of  air  and  water 
with  abstract  chemistry ; — ^ihat  our  study  is  not  concrete,  inas- 
much as  it  relates  to  the  general  medium,  which  is  truly  abstract 
and  unchangeable.  The  mathematical  phenomena  of  astronomy 
remain  abstract,  as  if  the  bodies  they  relate  to  could  admit  of 
no  other ;  whereas  the  character  of  a  concrete  theory  consists 
in  the  direct  and  permanent  combination  of  the  different  modes 
inherent  in  each  total  existence.  In  astronomy,  mathematical 
speculations  do  not  lose  their  abstract  nature,  and  only  exhibit 
it  in  a  case  so  important  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  it 
special :  its  diflSculties  also  constituting  the  chief  destination 
of  mathematical  research,  as  well  as  its  best  logical  instigation. 
The  reaction  on  mathematics,  again,  affords  us  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  reality  and  the  scope  of  its  conceptions.  Here, 
again,  the  human  mind  obtains  its  first  systematic  sense  of  a 
necessary  economy,  arising  firom  invariable  relations  proper  to 
corresponding  phenomena,  and  affording,  by  its  inaccessible 
sway,  a  rule  of  conduct.  This  is  the  source  of  the  philosophi- 
cal guidance  of  collective  Man  which  is  carried  out  by  training 
in  the  case  of  individual  Man.  Yet,  the  human  point  of  view 
must  prevail  in  this  case,  to  secure  the  rationality  of  the  cor- 
responding studies ;  because  our  radical  ignorance  of  cosmical 
laws,  and  our  restriction  to  our  own  system,  prevent  omr  obtain- 
ing any  external  view  of  astronomical  science.  We  find  in 
astronomy  the  first  instance  of  the  encroachments  of  the  mathe- 
matical spirit  in  an  empirical  way;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
fault  affects  only  the  logical  administration,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce the  scientific  dangers  which  it  occasions  in  the  more 
complex  departments,  b^use  it  is  in  fiill  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  astronomical  research. 

Til  Ph  Bical  ^  Physics,  a  new  action  is  first  recognized, 

y"  •  more  compound  and  essentially  modifying  the 
simpler.  All  physical  phenomena  are  common  to  all  Ix^ies ; 
but  their  ipanifestation  requires  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
more  or  less  compound,  and  not  continuous.  Of  the  five  phy- 
sical categories.  Weight  alone  presents  a  really  mathematical 
generality,  thus  being  the  natural  transition  between  astronomy 
and  physics.     The  others  exldbit  an  increasing  speciality^  by 
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which  I  have  classed  them.  The  importance  of  this  province^ 
in  connection  with  that  of  chemistry,  will  appear  if  we  try  to 
imagine  that  such  a  transition  firom  the  mathematical  to  the 
organic  sciences  did  not  exist :  for  we  shall  see  how  all  concep- 
tion of  unity  must  disappear  if  science  consisted  of  two  elements 
BO  heterogeneous,  which  could  admit  of  no  permanent  relation; 
eren  supposing  that  the  positive  spirit  could  arise  at  all.  This 
intermediate  element  is  so  connected  with  the  others  at  each 
extremity  as  to  constitute  a  sufficiently  perfect  scale.  Some 
difficulties  however  arise  out  of  this  position,  which  wiU  always 
largely  affect  the  inherent  imperfections  of  the  duplicate  science, 
the  subject  of  which  presents  neither  the  simplicity  of  the  first 
couple  nor  the  characteristic  interconnection  of  the  last.  We 
have  seen  how  little  prospect  there  is  of  scientific  unity  among 
the  heterogeneous  parts  of  which  physics  is  composed ;  and  the 
greater  probability  is  that  the  number  of  irreducible  elements 
will  hereafter  be  increased ;  for  the  diversity  must  correspond 
not  only  with  the  subjects  studied,  but  with  our  oi^anic  meanis 
of  investigation.  Of  the  five  existing  subjects,  two  address 
themselves  to  one  sense  each,—- one  to  hearing  and  another  to 
ftight ;  and  these  can  never  be  made  to  coincide.  The  other 
three  relate  equally  to  sight  and  touch :  and  yet  no  one  wiU 
venture  to  regard  thermology  and  electrology  as  susceptible  of 
fusion  with  barology,  or  with  each  other,  however  indisputable 
,  are  certain  relations  between  them.  Moreover,  the  actual 
number  of  our  external  senses  is  by  no  means  finally  ascer- 
tained,— so  immature  is  at  present  the  whole  theory  of  sensa- 
tion. A  truly  rational  inquiry  would,  no  doubt,  show  that  we 
have  two  senses  relating  to  temperature  and  pressure,  which 
are  both  now  confounded  with  that  of  touch,  which  seems  to 
include  all  the  offices  whose  special  seat  is  not  clearly  deter- 
mined. It  is  evident,  again,  that  smell  and  taste,  largely  needed 
in  chemistry,  have  no  function  in  physics ;  yet  it  seems  that 
each  of  them  must  have  ere  this  constituted  a  department  for 
itself,  like  sight  and  hearing,  if  our  organization  had  been  in 
this  respect  as  perfect  as  that  of  many,  of  the  higher  animals. 
The  mode  of  inorganic  existence  which  is  disclosed  by  smell, 
seems  in  fact  to  be  not  less  distinct  firom  those  which  correspond 
to  the  other  senses  than  they  are  firom  each  other;  of  which 
the  persistence  and  power  of  the  sense  through  the  whole  ani- 
mal series  is  an  evidence.  Our  organic  imperfection  may  per- 
haps be  to  a  certain  degree  compensated  by  an  artificial  inves- 
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tigation^  which  may  afford  some  scientific  extension ;  and  an 
improvement  of  our  relations  with  the  higher  animals  may 
conduce  to  the  same  end.  Meantime^  it  is  dear  that  the  num- 
ber of  irreducible  dements  that  constitute  Physics,  is  not  yet 
even  rationally  fixed.  Till  it  can  be,  the  sdence  remains  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  encroachments  of  mathematical  and  meta- 
physical abuse.  The  imperfections  of  its  nature  and  method 
of  culture,  however,  cast  no  doubt  upon  its  irank  in  the  scale 
of  sdences.  That  rank  is  settled  by  the  universal  principle  of 
decreasing  generality ;  and  the  principle  obviates  the  worst  in- 
conveniences of  the  multiple  character  of  physics  by  instituting 
a  gradual  transition  firom  the  barological  (peculations  which 
imite  it  to  astronomy,  andthedectrological  whidi  border  upon 
diemistiy. 

As  for  Chemistry,  considered  separatdy,  it  re- 
The  Chemical,   j^^^^  ^  ^  intimate  and  complete  a  mode  of  in- 

organic  existence,  that  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  separate 
it  fix>m  the  oiganic.  The  phenomena  of  various  substances 
present  differences  which  are  not  reducible,  as  in  the  physical 
case,  to  inequalities  of  degree;  and  here  we  find  fully  de- 
vdoped  the  tendency  of  phenomena  to  become  susceptible  of 
modification  in  proportion  to  their  complexity  and  increasing 
speciality.  That  tendency,  it  is  true,  showed  itself  in  physics, 
so  as  to  originate  the  art  of  experimentation;  but  it  is  &r 
more  complete  in  chemistry,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  to  mole- 
cnkr  composition  ii»elf :  aiid  as  such  modification  could  not 
take  place  in  vital  cases  without  being  liable  to  suspend  or 
suppress  phenomena  of  greater  delicacy,  chemistry  will  be  al- 
ways, and  more  and  more,  the  chief  basis  of  our  material 
power.  In  a  speculative  view,  chemistry  is  of  extreme  sden- 
tific  importance,  as  revealing  the  most  intimate  mode  of  in- 
organic existence,  and  as  completing  our  knowledge  of  the 
general  medium  in  its  direct  influence  on  the  organism ;  thus 
being,  with  physics,  but  in  a  more  marked  way,  the  link  be- 
tween inorganic  and  oiganic  speculation.  In  regard  to  int&r^ 
connection,  too,  it  is  so  superior  to  physics  as  to  approach  very 
near  to  biology :  and  firom  biology  it  wiU,  no  doubt,  hereafter 
derive  some  dt  the  collective  spirit  in  which,  with  physics,  it 
is  now  very  defident.  I  have  before  pointed  out  the  compara- 
tive method  and  the  taxonomical  theory  as  probable  agendes 
for  perfecting  chemical  speculation  in  this  way.  Here  then 
we  and  the  lunit  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  analytical  system. 
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and  the  natural  beginning  of  that  of  the  synthetical.  Mean- 
time^ the  science  is  remarkably  open  to  abusive  encroachment^ 
and  to  spoliation  by  dispersive  treatment.  It  requires  protec- 
tion firom  encroachment^  not  only  from  mathematics^  from 
which  physics  in  a  certain  degree  protects  it^  but  from  phy- 
sics itself.  As  some  scientific  men  see  in  physics  only  geo- 
metry and  mechanics^  others  see  in  the  best  marked  pheno- 
mena of  chemistry  nothing  more  than  physical  effects ;  a  mis- 
take the  more  hostile  to  chemical  progression^  that  it  rests  in 
part  upon  the  incontestable  affinity  of  the  two  sciences.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  logical  and  scientific  imperfection  of  che- 
mistry, in  which  prevision  is  scarcely  possible  in  even  secon- 
dary particulars,  the  sense  of  natural  law,  extended  to  the  most 
complex  phenomena  of  inorganic  existence,  is  not  the  less 
strikingly  and  permanently  developed.  Thus  then  we  survey 
as  a  whole  the  preparatory  science  of  dead  nature,  {roia  its 
astronomical  begmning  to  its  chemical  conclusion,  with  physics 
for  the  link  between  the  two. 

Till  biological  science  arose,  the  logical  evolution 
required  that  the  human  mind  should  be  occupied  ^^^^^^ 
with  inorganic  science,  which,  from  its  superior  ^^ 
simplicity,  must  constitute  the  basis  of  knowledge,  from  which 
alone  rational  positivity  could  arise ;  and  till  the  positive  spirit 
was  extended  to  social  phenomena,  biology  could  not  but  suffer 
from  the  disturbance  introduced  into  it  from  the  anterior  sci- 
ences. Biologists  then  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
sociology,  as  a  protecting  influence  against  the  oppressive, 
tiiough  antagonistic  pretensions  of  the  phvsicists  and  the  me- 
<taphysicians.  Organic  science  marks  out  its  own  division  into 
two  parts, — ^the  science  of  individual  and  of  collective  life :  but 
human  considerations  are  preponderant  in  both  -,  and,  while 
sociology  is  based  on  biology,  it  reacts  upon  it :  first  learning 
from  it  to  imderstand  the  agent  of  its  own  phenomena,  and 
then  ascertaining  the  social  medium,  and  exhibiting  the  course 
of  human  progression.  The  great  misfortune  of  biology  has 
been  that,  because  its  phenomena  partake  largely  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  forgoing  sciences,  it  has  been  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  vast  acces- 
sion to  material  existence  which  takes  place  on  the  institution 
of  vitality,  and  therefore  to  introduce  the  positive  spirit  into 
this  order  of  researches.  The  theological  or  metaphysical 
spirit  seemed  for  long  the  only  protection  against  the  intra- 
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aon  of  the  inorganic  spirit ;  and  how  such  protection  must 
oompromise  the  scientific  spirit^  I  need  not  stop  to  prove.  The 
sitaation  produced  by  the  necessary  resistance  of  modem  rea- 
son to  the  old  system  was  curiously  exemplified  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  biological  doctrine  to  obvious  fiicts,  as  in  the  case  of 
Descartes'  theory  of  the  automatism  of  brutes,  which  held  its 
ground  fi>r  above  a  century,  and  was  in  some  degree  adopted 
by  Bufibn  himself,  though  his  own  contemplations  must  have 
shown  him  its  absurdity.  Hewas  sensible  of  the  danger  of  ma- 
thematical usurpation  in  science;  but  he  preferred  it  to  theo- 
logico-metaphyaical  tutelage,  which  was  then  the  only  alterna- 
tive. We  have  seen  how  the  difficulty  was  solved  by  Bichaf  a 
two  great  conceptions ; — the  one,  physiological  and  dynamical, 
distingmshing  the  oi^anic  or  vegetative  from  the  animal  life, 
— a  ^tinction  which  forms  the  basis  of  sound  biological  phi- 
losophy; and  the  other,  anatomical  and  statical,  die  great 
theory  of  dementary  tissues,  which  is  in  biology  tiie  philoso- 
phical equivalent  of  the  molecular  theory  in  physioo-chemistry. 
This  statical  conception  is  contributory  to  the  dynamical  by 
enabling  us  to  assign  a  special  seat  to  each  of  the  two  kinds  of 
life.  Bichat  did  not  contemplate  the  extension  of  his  theory 
beyond  man :  but,  confined  to  the  most  complex  case,  it  could 
never  have  become  really  rational.  We  owe  the  power  of  ex- 
tending it,  and  therefore  of  establishing  the  rationality  of  the 
science,  to  the  comparative  method,  wluch  discloses  to  us  the 
gradual  succession  of  the  d^rees  of  oi^anization  or  life.  La- 
marck, Oken,  and  De  Blainville  have  given  us  possession  of 
this  chief  logical  instrument  of  the  science,  which  is  also  the 
preponderant  idea  of  all  lofty  biological  contemplation,  because 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  aspects  there  coalesce  with  the 
taxonomical.  The  consideration  of  the  medium  was  once  eveiy- 
thing :  but  here  the  consideration  of  the  organism  rises  more 
and  more  through  the  long  series  of  vital  systems  of  growing 
complexity.  Ideas  of  order  and  harmony  were  originated  by 
inorganic  studies ;  but  their  highest  manifestation,  in  the  form 
of  classification  and  a  hierarchy,  could  issue  only  from  biolo- 
gical science,  whence  it  was  to  extend  to  social  science.  At 
present,  little  more  is  done  in  biology  than  assigning  the  posi- 
tion of  its  difierent  questions;  and  the  chasms  between  them 
are  many  and  wide :  but  the  science  has  assumed  its  due  cha- 
racter of  generality  in  the  hands  of  its  most  eminent  inter- 
preters; and  its  scientific  constitution  is  as  rational  as  that 
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of  any  of  its  predecessors :  but  that  it  is  not  yet  complete  is  of 
proved  by  the  continuance  of  the  controversy  between  the 
theologico-metaphysical  school  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  phy- 
sico-chemical school  on  the  other^  and  by  the  difficulties  still 
encountered  by  the  great  conception  of  vital  spontaneity  being 
developed^  in  determinate  degrees^  within  the  Umits  of  the  laws 
of  universal  existence.  One  remedy  will  be  found  in  such  an 
education  as  will  enable  biologists  to  apply  the  truths  of  other 
sciences  to  their  own^  without  admitting  intrusion  from  either 
restricted  science  or  false  philosophy:  but  the  intervention 
of  sociology  is  also  necessary^ — ^the  last  biological  degree^  the 
intellectu^  and  moral  life^  bordering  so  closely  as  it  does  upon 
the  social.  The  smallness  of  the  results  yet  obtained  from  the 
admirable  conception  of  Gall  is  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  individual^  that  is,  the  biological^  view  of  Man :  and  the 
best  conceptions  of  the  science  can  never  acquire  complete 
efficacy,  or  even  stability,  till  they  are  attached  to  the  basis  of 
social  science.  Thus  only  can  they  be  safe  &om  the  prolonged 
dominion  of  the  old  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
usurpations  of  the  mathematical  spirit  on  the  other,  in  the 
physico-chemical  form ;  and  thus  alone  can  the  same  concep- 
tion, in  biol(^  as  in  social  science,  fulfil  the  conditions  at 
once  of  order  and  of  progress. 

The  accession  of  real  existence  then,  occasioned 
by  its  extension  ifrom  the  individual  to  the  coUec-  ^^Sociolo- 
tive  organism,  is  the  originating  cause  of  the  only 
science  which  can  be  final.  If  the  definitive  complexity  is  of 
a  different  kind  firom  the  three  preceding,  it  is  quite  as  indis- 
putable. It  is  as  evident  as  the  implication  of  the  mathe- 
matical with  the  physical;  the  physical  with  the  chemical;  and 
the  chemical  with  the  biological :  and  it  also  accords  with  the 
decreasing  generality  of  successive  phenomena.  The  conti- 
nuous expansion  and  almost  indefinite  perpetuity  which  cha- 
racterizeL  social  organism  separate  thK  ^ieLj  from  the 
biological,  though  their  elements  are  necessarily  homogeneous ; 
and  the  separation  will  be  the  more  indisputable,  if  we  take 
into  the  account,  as  we  are  scientifically  bound  to  do,  the 
whole  of  the  human  race,  instead  of  the  portion  whose  history 
we  have  explored.  In  a  logical  view,  we  have  seen  that  indi- 
vidual investigation  would  sot  yield  us  the  method  of  filiation : 
and  in  a  scientific  view,  it'  is  equally  dear  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  individual  life  can  never  enable  us  to  make 
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deductions  of  successive  social  phenomena;  for  each  stage  is 
deducible  only  from  the  one  immediatelj  preceding,  though 
the  aggregate  must  be  in  agreement  with  the  fiystem  of  biolo- 
gical ideas.  While  this  separation  is  indispensable,  it  ajqpears 
to  constitute  the  diief  difficulty,  logical  and  scientific,  of  the 
most  advanced  minds,  on  account  of  the  tendencv  of  the 
earlier  sciences  to  absorb  the  later,  in  virtue  of  their  earlier 
positivity  and  their  natural  relations;  tendencies  so  specious 
m  this  most  recent  case  as  to  have  ensnared  almost  every  emi- 
nent thinker  of  our  age.  By  the  establishment  of  sociology 
we  now  witness  the  systematic  fulfilment  of  the  eternal  con- 
ditions of  the  originality  and  pre-eminence  of  social  specula- 
tions, which  theology  and  metaphysics  have  instinctively  strug- 
gled to  maintain,  though  very,  insufficiently  since  the  positive 
method  began  to  prevail  more  and  more  in  the  modem  mental 
evolution.  In  the  name  of  positivism  and  rationality  we  have 
demanded  and  reconstructed  the  philosophical  ascendancy  of 
social  speculation,  by  undoing  the  work  of  the  theological  and 
metaphysical  schools,  which  strove  to  isolate  moral  and  poli- 
tical research  firom  that  system  of  natural  philosophy  with 
which  we  have  now  incorporated  it.  We  see  that  the  coa- 
lescing logical  and  scientific  needs  prescribe  the  subordination 
of  this  final  science  to  all  the  rest,  over  which  it  then  becomes 
preponderant  by  its  philosophical  reaction.  This  is  the  ground 
of  my  anxiety  to  point  out  the  direct  relations  which  result 
firom  the  nature  of  the  respective  studies,  on  account  of  the 
constant  necessity  of  the  preparatory  knowledge  of  the  medium 
of  the  social  evolution  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agent  on  the 
other.  The  place  assigned  to  sociology  in  the  encyclopedical 
scale  is  thus  confirmed  on  all  possible  occasions,  apart  firom  the 
logical  obligation  to  raise  the  positive  method,  by  this  suooes* 
save  procedure,  to  the  sociological  phase.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  importance  of  the  ideas  communicated  by  the  inor- 
ganic sciences  to  sociology,  the  scientifio  office  must  espe- 
cially belong  to  biology,  whidi,  firom  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
concerned,  must  always  ftumish  the  fimdamental  ideas  that 
must  guide  sociological  research;  and  often  even  rectify  or  im- 
prove the  results.  Moreover,  it  is  biology  which  presents  to 
us  the  domestic  state,  intermediate  between  individual  and 
social  existence,  which  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  the  su- 
perior animals,  and  which  is,  in  our  species,  the  true  primi- 
tive basis  of  the  more  vast  collective  organism.    However,  the 
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first  elaboration  of  this  new  scienoe  could  not  but  be  essen- 
tially d]mainical;  so  that  the  laws  of  harmony  have  nearly 
thronghoat  been  implicitly  considered  among  the  laws  of  snc- 
eession^  in  which  alone  social  physics  can  at  present  con- 
sist. The  scientific  link  between  Uology  and  sociology  is  the 
oonnection  of  their  two  series^  by  whidh  the  second  may  be 
regarded  as  the  prolongation  of  the  firsts  though  the  terms 
of  the  one  may  be  soocessive^  and  of  the  oiher^  coexisting. 
With  this  difference,  we  find  that  the  essential  character  of 
tbe  human  evolution  results  bom  the  growing  power  of  the 
superior  attributes  which  place  Man  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
hierarchy^  where  they  also  enable  us  to  assign  the  chief  de- 
grees of  animality.  Thus  we  seethe  vast  organic  system  really 
connecting  the  humblest  vegetatiye  existence  with  the  noblest 
social  life  through  a  long  succession^  which^  if  necessarily  dis- 
continuous^ is  not  the  less  essentially  homogeneous.  And^  in 
as  fiur  as  the  principle  of  such  a  connection  consists  in  the 
decreasing  generality  of  the  chief  phenomena^  this  double 
Gi^anic  series  is  connected  with  the  rudimentary  inoi^aniCi 
tiie  interior  succession  of  which  is  determined  by  the  same 
principle.  The  necessary  direction  of  the  human  movement 
being  thus  ascertained^  the  only  remaining  task^  in  consti- 
tuting sociology^  was  to  mark  out  its  genial  course.  This 
was  done  by  my  ascertaining  the  law  of  evolution,  which  in 
oonnection  with  the  hierarchical  law,  establishes  a  true  philo- 
sophical system,  the  two  chief  elCTients  of  which  are  abso- 
lutely interconnected.  In  this  dynamical  conception,  soci- 
ology is  radically  connected  with  biology,  since  the  original 
state  of  humanity  essentially  coincides  with  that  in  which  the 
superior  animals  are  detained  by  their  organic  imperfection, — 
their  speculative  ability  never  transcen£ng  the  prinutive  fe- 
tichism  from  which  man  could  not  have  issued  but  for  the 
strong  impulsion  of  the  collective  development.  The  resem- 
blance is  yet  stronger  in  the  practical  aspect.  The  sociological 
theory  being  thus  constituted,  nothing  remained  but  to  put  it 
to  the  proof  by  an  historical  application  of  it  to  the  intellectual 
and  social  progression  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the 
human  race  through  forty  centuries.  This  test  has  discredited 
all  the  historical  conceptions  proposed  before,  and  has  shown 
the  reality  of  the  theory  by  explaining  and  estimating  each 
phase  as  it  passed  in  review,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  do  honour 
to  the  services  of  the  most  opposite  influences, — as  in  the  case 
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of  the  polytheistic  and  monotheistic  states.  A  political  and  phi- 
losophical preparation  like  this  was  necessary  to  emancipate  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer  from  the  old  philosophy  and  critical  pre- 
jiidices^  and  to  substitute  for  them  the  scientific  condition  of 
mind  which  is  indispensable  for  the  humblest  speculations^  but 
far  more  necessary^  and  at  the  same  time  more  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  the  most  transcendent  and  the  most  impassioned  re- 
searches that  the  human  mind  can  undertake.  Thus  the  same 
conditions  which  required  this  task^  at  this  time,  are  especially 
favourable  to  it.  Its  practical  efficacy  is  inseparable  from  its 
theoretical  soundness,  because  it  connects  the  present,  under 
all  possible  aspects,  with  the  whole  of  the  past,  so  as  to  exhi- 
bit at  once  the  former  course  and  the  friture  tendency  of  every 
important  phenomenon;  and  thence  results,  in  a  politick 
view,  the  possibility  of  a  natural  connection  between  the  sci- 
ence and  the  art  of  modem  society.  New  as  is  this  science, 
it  has  already  frdfilled  the  essentisd  conditions  of  its  institu- 
tion, so  that  it  has  only  to  pursue  its  special  development. 
Its  complexity  is  more  than  compensated  by  its  interconnec- 
tion, and  the  consequent  preponderance  of  the  collective  spirit 
over  the  spirit  of  detail :  and  from  its  origin,  therefore,  it  is 
superior  in  rationality  to  all  the  foregoing  sciences,  and  is  evi- 
dently destined  to  extend  its  own  collective  spirit  over  tiiem 
by  its  reactive  influence,  thus  gradually  repairing  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  dispersive  tendencies  proper  to  the  preparatory 
stages  of  genuine  knowledge. 

Thus  the  scientific  and  the  logical  estimate  are  complete, 
and  found  to  have  attained  the  same  point;  and  the  long  and 
difficult  preparation  proposed  and  begun  by  Descartes  and 
Bacon  is  accomplished,  and  all  made  ready  for  the  advent  of 
the  true  modem  philosophy.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  show 
the  action  of  this  philosophy^  intellectual  and  social,  as  far  as 
it  is  at  present  rationally  ascertainable,  by  means  of  a  last 
and  extreme  application  of  our  theory  of  human  evolution. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

-     ESTIMATE  OF  THE  FINAL  ACTION  OF  THE.  POSITIVE 

PHILOSOPHy. 

No  preceding  revolutions  could  modify  human  existence  to 
anything  like  the  degree  that  will  be  experienced  under  the 
full  establishment  of  the  positive  philosophy^  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  only  possible  issue  from  the  great  crisis  which 
has  agitated  Europe  for  half  a  century  past.  We  have  already 
perceived  what  must  be  the  political  task  and  character  of 
this  philosophy  in  a  rapidly  approaching  time;  and  I  have 
only  therefore  to  point  out,  in  a  more  general  way,  the  natu- 
ral action  of  the  new  philosophical  system  when  it  shall  have 
assumed  its  throne.  I  will  dcetch  the  great  impending  phi- 
losophical regeneration  from  the  four  points  of  view  which  my 
readers  will  at  once  anticipate ; — ^the  scientific,  or  rather  ra- 
tional; the  moral;  the  poUtieal;  and  finally,  the  sesthetic. 
The  positive  state  wUl,  in  the  first  place,  ^  my,  -  ^ 
one  of  entire  intellectual  consistency,  such  as  has  actioiT^^ 
never  yet  existed  in  an  equal  degree,  among  the 
best  oi^anized  and  most  advanced  minds.  The  kind  of  spe- 
culative unity  which  existed  under  the  polytheistic  i^stem^ 
when  all  human  conceptions  presented  a  uniformly  rdigious 
aspect,  was  liable  to  perpetual  disturbance  firom  a  spontaneous 
positivity  of  ideas  on  individual  and  familiar  matters.  In  the 
scholastic  period,  the  nearest  approach  to  harmony  was  a  pre- 
carious and  incomplete  equilibrium :  and  the  present  transi- 
tion involves  such  contradiction  that  the  highest  minds  are 
perpetually  subject  to  three  incompatible  systems.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  the  contrasting  harmony  which  must 
arise  from  all  conceptions  being  fully  positive,  without  the 
slightest  necessary  intermixture  of  any  heterogeneous  philo- 
sophy. We  may  best  form  some  idea  of  it  by  anticipating  the 
total  and  final  extension  of  the  popular  good  sense,  which, 
long  confined  to  partial  and  practical  operations,  has  at  length 
taken  possession  of  the  speculative  province.    We  are  natu- 
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struction  is  certainly  near  at  hand.  Nor  need  we  attempt  to 
determine  the  last  aspects  that  the  philosophical  spirit  will 
assume,  in  an  extremely  remote  future,  always  ready  as  that 
spirit  iA  to  recognize,  without  any  firuitless  disturbance,  any 
destiny  which  is  clearly  inevitable,  in  order  to  solace  the  na~ 
tural  pain  of  decline  oy  nobly  sustaining  the  dignity  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  too  soon  in  in&ncy  to  prepare  for  old  age ;  and 
there  would  be  less  wisdom  in  such  preparation  in  the  collec- 
tive  than  in  the  individual  case.  As  to  the  case  of  practical 
knowledge, — the  most  obvious  prospect  is  of  the  permanent 
agreement  that  will  be  established  between  the  practical  point 
of  view  and  the  speculative,  when  both  are  alike  subordinated 
to  the  philosophiceJ.  The  practical  development  must  go  on 
rapidly  under  the  ascendancy  of  rational  positivity ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  technical  advancement  will  be  equally  effica- 
cious in  proving  the  immense  superiority  of  the  true  scientific 
system  to  the  desultory  state  of  speculation  that  existed  be- 
fore. The  sense  of  action  and  that  of  prevision  are  closely 
connected,  through  their  common  dependence  ont  he  prin- 
ciple of  natural  law;  and  this  connection  must  tend  to  popu- 
larize and  consolidate  the  new  philosophy,  in  which  each  one 
will  perceive  the  realization  of  the  same  general  course  with 
regard  to  all  subjects  accessible  to  our  reason.  The  medical 
art,  and  the  political,  will  be  instances,  when  they  shall  rise 
out  of  their  present  infemtile  state,  and  be  rationalized  under 
the  influence  of  a  true  philosophical  unity,  and  concrete  studies 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  properly  instituted.  As 
the  most  complex  phenomena  are  the  most  susceptible  of  mo- 
dification, the  true  relation  between  speculation  and  action 
will  be  most  conspicuous  in  the  provinces  which  are  most 
nearly  concerned  with  the  human  condition  and  progress. 
Such  will  be  the  results  in  the  intellectual  portion  of  fiiture 
human  life. 

As  to  the  moral, — ^its  antagonism  with  the 
SSioS^"^        intellectual  will  be  proved  to  be  what  we  have 

shown  it — merely  provisional ;  and  dissolved  at 
once  when  the  sociological  point  of  view  is  established  as  the 
only  true  one.  I  need  not  dwell  on  so  dear  a  point  as  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  scientific  elevation  of  the  social  point  of 
view,  and  of  the  logical  supremacy  of  collective  conceptions, 
such  as  characterize  the  positive  philosophy.  In  our  present 
state  of  anarchy,  we  see  nothing  that  can  give  us  an  idea  of 
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the  energy  and  tenacity  that  moral  rules  must  acquire  when 
they  rest. on  a  clear  understanding  of  the  influence  that  the 
actions  and  the  tendencies  of  every  one  of  us  must  exercise  on 
human  life.  There  will  be  an  end  then  of  the  subterAiges  by 
which  even  sincere  believers  have  been  able  to  elude  moral 
prescriptions,  since  religious  doctrines  have  lost  their  social 
efficacy.  The  sentiment  of  fundamental  order  will  then  retain 
its  steadiness  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  disturbance.  The 
intellectual  imity  of  that  time  will  not  only  determine  prac- 
tical moral  convictions  in  individual  minds,  but  will  also  ge- 
nerate powerful  public  prepossession,  by  disclosing  a  plenitude 
of  assent,  such  as  has  never  existed  in  the  same  degree,  and 
will  supply  the  insufficiency  of  private  efforts^  in  cases  of  very 
imperfect  culture,  or  entanglement  of  passion.  The  instru- 
mentality will  not  be  merely  the  influence  of  moral  doctrine, 
which  would  seldom  avail  to  restrain  vicious  inclinations :  there 
would  be  first  the  action  of  a  universal  education,  and  then 
the  steady  intervention  of  a  wise  discipline,  public  and  private, 
carried  on  by  the  same  moral  power  which  had  superintended 
the  earlier  training.  The  results  cannot  be  even  imagined 
without  the  guidance  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  under  their 
natural  division  into  personal,  domestic,  and  social  morality. 

Morality  must  become  more  practical  than  it 
ever  could  be  under  religious  influences,  because  ^^""^  ™^ 
personal  morality  will  be  seen  in  its  true  relations, 
— ^withdrawn  from  all  influences  of  personal  prudence,  and  re- 
cognized as  the  basis  of  all  morality  whatever,  and  therefore 
as  a  matter  of  general  concern  and  public  rule.  The  ancients 
had  some  sense  of  this,  which  they  could  not  carry  out;  and 
Catholicism  lost  it  by  introducing  a  selfish  and  imaginary  aim. 
We  should  fix  our  attention  on  the  advantages  that  must  arise 
from  the  concentration  of  human  efibrts  on  an  actual  life,  in- 
dividual and  collective,  which  Man  is  impelled  to  ameliorate  as 
much  as  possible  in  its  whole  economy,  according  to  the  whole 
of  the  means  within  his  power, — among  which,  moral  rules  cer- 
tainly hold  the  very  first  place,  because  they  especiaUy  admit 
of  the  umversal  concurrence  in  which  our  chief  power  resides. 
If  we  are  thus  brought  back  from  an  immoderate  regard  to 
the  future  by  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  present,  this  will 
equalize  life  by  discouraging  excessive  economical  preparation; 
while  a  sound  appreciation  of  our  nature,  in  which  vicious  or 
unregulated  propensities  originally  abound,  will  render  com- 
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mon  and  unanimous  the  obligation  to  discipline^  and  regulate 
our  various  inclinations.  Again^  the  scientific  and  moral  con- 
ception of  Man  as  the  chief  of  the  economy  of  nature  will  be 
a  steady  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  noble  qualities,  af- 
fective as  well  as  intellectual,  which  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  living  hierarchy.  There  can  be  no  danger  of  apathy  in  a 
position  like  this, — with  the  gentdne  and  just  pride  of  such 
pre-eminence  stirring  within  us;  and  above  us  the  type  of 
perfection,  below  which  we  must  remain,  but  which  will  ever 
be  inviting  us  upwards.  The  result  will  be  a  noble  boldness 
in  developing  the  greatness  of  Man  in  all  directionB,  firee  firom 
the  oppression  of  any  fear,  and  limited  only  by  the  conditions 

of  life  itself.  As  for  domestic  morality,  we  have 
omestic.  g^j^  what  is  the  subordination  prescribed  by  na- 
ture in  the  cases  of  sex  and  of  age.  It  is  here,  where  socio- 
ology  and  biology  meet,  that  we  find  how  profoundly  natural 
social  relations  are,  as  they  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  mode  of  existence  of  all  the  higher  animals,  of  which  Man 
is  only  the  more  complete  development :  and  an  application  of 
the  imiform  positive  principle  of  classification,  abstract  and 
concrete,  will  consolidate  this  elementary  subordination,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  whole  of  the  speculative  constitution. 
It  will  moreover  be  found  that  progression  will  develope  more 
and  more  the  natural  difierences  on  which  such  an  economy  is 
based,  so  that  each  element  vriU  tend  towards  the  mode  of  ex- 
istence most  suitable  to  itself,  and  consonant  with  the  general 
welfare.  While  the  positive  spirit  will  consolidate  the  great 
moral  ideas  which  belong  to  this  first  stage  of  association,  it 
win  exhibit  the  increasing  importance  of  domestic  life  for  the 
vast  majority  of  men,  as  modern  sociality  approaches  its  truest 
condition;  and  the  natural  order, by  which  domestic  life  becomes 
the  proper  introduction  to  social,  will  be  established,  past  risk 
of  change. 

The  positive  philosophy  is  the  first  that  has  ascer- 
^0^^^  tained  the  true  point  of  view  of  social  morality. 

The  metaphysical  philosophy  sanctioned  egotism;  and  the 
theological  subordinated  real  life  to  an  imaginary  one ;  while 
the  new  philosophy  takes  social  morality  for  the  basis  of  its 
whole  system.  The  two  former  systems  were  so  little  favour- 
able to  the  rise  of  the  purely  disinterested  affections,  that  they 
often  led  to  a  dogmatic  denial  of  their  existence ;  the  one  being 
addicted  to  scholastic  subtleties,  and  the  other  to  conaidera- 
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tioBB  of  personal  safely.  No  set  of  feelings  can  be  ftdly  de- 
veloped otherwise  than  by  special  and  permanent  exercise ;  and 
especially  if  they  are  not  naturally  very  prominent ;  and  the 
moral  sense^ — the  social  degree  of  which  is  its  completest  ma- 
nifestation^ — could  be  only  imperfectly  instituted  by  the  in- 
direct and  factitious  culture  of  a  preparatory  stage.  We  have 
yet  to  witness  the  moral  superiority  of  a  philosophy  which 
connects  each  of  us  with  the  whole  of  human  existence^  in  all 
times  and  places.  The  restriction  of  our  expectations  to  actual 
life  must  Airnish  new  means  of  connecting  our  individual  de- 
velopment with  the  universal  progression^  the  growing  regard 
to  which  will  afford  the  only  possible,  and  the  utmost  possible, 
satisfaction  to  our  natural  aspiration  after  eternity.  For  in- 
stance, the  scrupulous  respect  for  human  life,  which  has  always 
increased  with  our  social  progression,  must  strengthen  more 
and  more  as  the  chimerical  hope  dies  out  which  disparages  the 
present  life  as  merely  accessory  to  the  one  in  prospect.  The 
philosophical  spirit  being  only  an  extension  of  good  sense,  it 
is  certain  that  it  alone,  in  its  spontaneous  form,  has  for  three 
centuries  maintained  any  general  agreement  against  the  dog- 
matic disturbances  occasioned  or  tolerated  by  the  ancient 
philosophy,  which  would  have  overthrown  the  whole  modem 
economy  if  popular  wisdom  had  not  restrained  the  social  ap- 
plication of  it.  The  effects  are,  at  best,  only  too  evident ; 
the  practical  intervention  of  the  old  philosophy  taking  place 
only  in  cases  of  very  marked  disorder,  such  as  must  be  always 
impending  and  ever  renewed  while  the  intellectual  anarchy 
winch  generates  it  yet  exists.  By  its  various  aptitudes,  po- 
sitive morality  will  tend  more  and  more  toj  exhibit  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  as  depending  on  the  complete  expan- 
sion of  benevolent  acts  and  sjrmpathetic  emotions  towards  the 
whole  of  our  race;  and  even  b^ond  our  race,  by  a  gradual 
extension  to  all  sentient  beings  below  us,  in  proportion  to 
their  animal  rank  and  their  social  utility.  The  relative  nature 
of  the  new  philosophy  will  render  it  applicable,  with  equal  fa- 
cility and  accuracy,  to  the  exigencies  of  each  case,  individual 
or  social,  whereas  we  see  how  the  absolute  character  of  religious 
morality  has  deprived  it  of  almost  all  force  in  cases  which, 
arising  after  its  institution,  could  not  have  been  duly  provided 
for.  Till  the  full  rational  establishment  of  positive  morality 
has  taken  place,  it  is  the  business  of  true  philosophers,  ever  the 
precursors  of  their  race,  to  confirm  it  in  the  estimation  of  the 
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world  by  the  sustained  superiority  of  their  own  conduct,  per- 
sonal, domestic,  and  social ;  giving  the  strongest  conceivable 
evidence  of  the  possibility  of  developing,  on  human  grounds 
alone,  a  sense  of  general  morality  complete  enough  to  inspire 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  moral  offence,  and  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  steady  practical  devotedness. 

PoUtical  action.  ,    ^h?  political  results  of  the  positive  philosophy 

have  been  so  mixed  up  with  the  whole  treatment 
of  the  future  in  this  volume,  and  the  near  future  has  been  so 
expressly  exhibited  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  that  I  need  say 
little  here  under  that  head.  I  have  only  to  glance  at  the 
growth  and  application  of  the  division  between  the  spiritual 
or  theoretical  organism  and  the  temporal  or  practical,  the  be- 
ginning of  which  I  have  abready  sufficientiy  described. 

We  have  seen  that  Catholicism  afforded  the 
Double  suggestion  of  a  double  government  of  this  kind, 

and  that  the  Cathobc  institution  of  it  shared  the 
discredit  of  the  philosophy  to  which  it  was  attached:  and 
again,  that  the  Greek  Utopia  of  a  Reign  of  Mind  (well  called 
by  Mr.  Mill  a  Pedantocracy) ,  transmitted  to  the  modem  meta- 
physical philosophy,  gained  ground  till  its  disturbing  influence 
rendered  it  a  fit  subject  for  our  judgment  and  sentence.  The 
present  state  of  thii^  is  that  we  have  a  deep  and  indestruc- 
tible, though  vague  and  imperfect,  sense  of  the  political  re- 
quirements of  existing  civilization,  which  assigns  a  distinct 
province,  in  all  affairs,  to  the  material  and  the  intellectual  au- 
thority, the  separation  and  co-ordination  of  which  are  reserved 
for  the  future.  The  Catholic  division  was  instituted  on  the 
ground  of  a  mystical  opposition  between  heavenly  and  earthly 
interests,  as  is  shown  by  the  terms  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
not  at  all  from  any  sound  intellectual  and  social  appreciation, 
which  was  not  then  possible,  nor  is  possible  even  yet;  and 
when  the  terrestrial  view  prevailed  over  the  celestial,  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  was  seriously  endangered,  from  there  being 
no  longer  any  logical  basis  which  could  sustain  it  against  the 
extravagances  of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  positive  polity 
must  therefore  go  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  division, 
and  re-establish  it  on  evidence  afforded  by  the  whole  human 
evolution ;  and,  in  its  admission  of  the  scientific  and  logical 
pieponderance  of  the  social  point  of  view,  it  will  not  reject  it 
in  the  case  of  morality,  which  must  always  allow  its  chief  ap- 
plication, and  in  which  everything  must  be  referred,  not  to 
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Man^  but  to  Humanity.  Moral  laws,  like  the  iutelleetual,  are 
mach  more  appreciable  in  the  collective  than  in  the  individual 
ease;  and,  though  the  individual  nature  is  the  type  of  the 
general,  all  human  advancement  is  much  more  completely 
characterized  in  the  general  than  in  the  individual  case ;  and 
thus  morality  will  always,  on  both  grounds,  be  connected  with 
polity.  Their  separation  will  arise  from  that  distinction  be- 
tween theory  and  practice  which  is  indispensable  to  the  com- 
mon destination  of  both.  We  may  already  sum  up  the  ulti- 
mate conditions  of  positive  polity  by  conceiving  of  its  syste- 
matic wisdom  as  r|econciling  the  opposing  qualities  of  that 
spontaneous  human  wisdom  successively  manifested  in  anti- 
quity and  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  for  there  was  a  social  tendency 
involved  in  the  ancient  subordination  of  morality  to  policy, 
however  carried  to  an  extreme  under  polytheism;  and  the 
monotheistic  system  had  the  merit  of  asserting,  though  not 
very  successfully,  the  legitimate  independence,  or  rather,  the 
superior  dignity  of  morality.  Antiquity  alone  offered  a  com- 
plete and  homc^neoua  political  system ;  and  the  Middle  Ages 
exhibit  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  opposite  qualities  of  two 
heterogeneous  systems,  the  one  of  which  claimed  supreme 
authority  for  theory,  and  the  other  for  practice.  Such  a  re* 
oonciliation  will  take  place  hereafter,  on  the  ground  of  the 
systematic  distinction  between  the  claims  of  education  and  of 
action.  We  find  something  like  an  example  of  how  this  may 
be  done, — theory  originating  practice,  but  never  interfering 
with  it  except  in  a  consultative  way, — ^in  the  existing  relations 
between  art  and  science,  the  extension  of  which  to  the  most 
important  afiairs,  under  the  guidance  of  sound  philosophy, 
contemplating  the  whole  range  of  human  relations.  If  the 
whole  experience  of  modem  progress  has  sanctioned  the  inde« 
pendence,  amidst  co-operation,  of  theory  and  practice,  in  the 
simplest  cases,  we  must  admit  its  imperative  necessity,  on 
analogous  grounds,  in  the  most  complex.  Thus  far,  in  com- 
plex affairs,  practical  wisdom  has  shown  itself  far  superior  to 
theoretical ;  but  this  is  because  much  of  the  proudest  theory 
has  been  ill-established.  However  this  evil  may  be  diminished 
when  social  speculation  becomes  better  founded,  the  general 
interest  will  always  require  the  common  preponderance  of  the 
practical  or  material  authority,  as  long  as  it  keeps  within  its 
proper  limits,  admitting  the  independence  of  the  theoretical 
authority ;  and  the  necessity  of  including  abstract  indications 
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among  the  elements  of  every  concrete  conclusion.  No  true 
statesman  would  think  of  diisputing  this^  when  once  the  phi- 
losophers had  evinced  the  scientific  character  and  the  political 
aspect  adapted  to  their  social  destination.  It  may  be  well 
however  to  present^  in  a  summary  way^  the  rational  securities 
which  will  exist  against  any  encroachment  of  moral  upon  po- 
litical government,  in  order  to  meet  the  instinctive  prejudices 
which  still  oppose  the  advent  of  what  I  have  shown  to  be  the 
first  social  condition  of  final  r^eneration. 

In  treating  of  the  training  for  such  an  oi^anization,  I  in- 
sisted on  limiting  it  to  the  five  nations  of  Western  Europe,  in 
order  to  secure  its  distinctness  and  originality  from  the  con- 
fusion of  modem  speculative  habits.  But  such  a  restriction 
must  give  way  when  we  contemplate  the  final  extension  of  the 
positive  oi^anism,  first  to  the  whole  of  the  white  race,  and  at 
length  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  as  their  preparation  becomes 
complete.  It  was  the  theological  philosophy  which  divided 
Western  Europe  into  independent  nationalities  for  five  centu- 
ries past ;  and  their  interconnection,  determined  by  their  posi- 
tive progression,  can  be  systematized  only  by  the  process  of 
total  renovation.  The  European  case  must  be  much  fitt^  than 
the  national  for  manifesting  the  qualities  of  the  spiritual  con- 
stitution ;  and  it  will  acquire  new  consistence  and  efficacy  after 
each  new  extension  of  the  positive  oi^anism,  which  will  thus 
become  more  and  more  moral,  and  less  and  less  political;  the 
practical  authority  all  the  while  preserving  its  active  prepon- 
derance. By  a  necessary  reaction,  liberty  will  gain  as  much 
as  order  by  this  inevitable  progression ;  for  as  intellectual  and 
moral  association  becomes  confirmed  by  extension,  the  tem- 
poral authority  which  is  now  necessary  to  keep  the  social  sy- 
stein  together  will  naturally  relax  as  repression  becomes  less 
and  less  needed.  As  for  the  influence  of  human  passions, 
which  will  arise  under  the  new  system  as  under  every  other,  I 
have  already  spoken  of  them,  so  as  to  need  only  to  say  here 
that  they  will  affect  the  early  institution  of  the  system  more 
than  its  normal  development.  We  have  stiU  to  rei^  some  of 
the  bitter  firuits  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  anarchy :  and 
especially,  in  the  quarrels  between  capitalists  and  labourers 
fiist,  and  afterwards  in  the  unsettled  rivalship  between  town 
and  country.  In  short,  whatever  is  now  systematized  must 
be  destroyed ;  and  whatever  is  not  systematized,  and  therefore 
has  vitality,  must  occasion  collisions  which  we  are  not  yet  aUe 
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accurately  to  foresee  or  adequately  to  restrain.  This  will  be 
the  test  of  the  positive  philosophy^  and  at  the  same  time  the 
stimulus  to  its  social  ascendancy.  With  this  troubled  initia- 
tion^ the  worst  will  be  over.  The  difficulties  proper  to  the 
action  of  the  new  rSgime,  the  same  in  kind,  will  be  far  less  in 
degree,  and  will  disappear  as  the  conditions  of  order  and  pro- 
gress become  more  and  more  thoroughly  reconciled.  We  have 
seen  that  the  advent  of  the  positive  economy  will  have  been 
owing  to  the  affinity  between  philosophical  tendencies  and  po- 
pular impulses :  and  if  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  affinity 
must  become  the  most  powerful  permanent  support  of  the 
system.  The  same  philosophy  which  asserts  the  inteUectual 
supremacy  of  the  general  reason  cannot  but  admit,  without 
any  danger  of  anarchy,  the  social  supremacy  of  genuine  popu- 
lar needs,  by  establishing  the  universal  sway  of  morality,  go- 
yeming  at  once  scientific  energies  and  political  conclusions. 
And  thus,  after  some  passing  troubles,  occasioned  by  the  un- 
equal development  of  practiod  exigencies  and  theoretical  sa- 
tisfactions, the  positive  philosophy,  in  its  poUtical  form,  will 
necessarily  lead  up  the  human  race  to  the  social  system  which 
is  most  suitable  to  the  nature  of  Man,  and  which  will  greatly 
surpass  in  unity,  extension,  and  stability  all  that  the  past  hm 
ever  produced. 

One  of  the  least  anticipated  results  of  this 
working  out  of  opinions,  morals,  and  institutions  Z^^^^^^^ 
under  the  guidance  of  positive  philosophy,  is  the 
development  which  must  take  place  in  the  modes  of  express- 
ing them.  For  five  centuries,  society  has  been  seeking  an 
aesthetic  constitution  correspondent  to  its  civilization.  In  the 
time  to  come, — ^apart  firom  all  consideration  of  the  genius  that 
will  arise,  which  is  whoUy  out  of  the  reach  of  anticipation, — 
we  may  see  how  Art  must  eminently  fulfil  its  chief  service, 
of  charming  and  improving  the  humblest  and  the  loftiest 
minds,  elevating  the  one,  and  soothing  the  other.  For  this  ser- 
vice it  must  gain  much  by  being  fitly  incorporated  with  the 
social  economy,  firom  which  it  has  lutherto  been  essentially 
excluded.  Our  philosophical  speculation  has  shown  us  how 
favourable  the  human  view  and  collective  spirit  must  be  to  the 
rise  and  spread  of  aesthetic  tastes;  and  our  historical  survey 
had  before  taught  us,  that  a  prc^ressive  social  condition, 
marked  and  durable,  is  indispensable  to  the  completeness  of 
such  a  development.     On  both  grounds,  the  future  is  full  of 
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promise.  The  public  life  and  military  existence  of  anti* 
qnity  are  exhausted;  but  the  laborious  and  pacific  activity 
proper  to  modem  civilization  is  scarcely  yet  instituted,  and 
has  never  yet  been  aesthetically  r^arded;  so  that  modem 
art,  like  modem  science  and  industry,  is  so  far  firom  being 
worn  out,  that  it  is  as  yet  only  half  formed.  The  most  ori- 
ginal and  popular  species  of  modem  art,  whidi  forms  a  pre- 
paration for  that  which  is  to  ensue,  has  treated  of  private  life, 
for  want  of  material  in  public  life.  But  public  life  will  be 
such  as  will  admit  of  idealization :  for  the  sense  of  the  good 
and  the  true  cannot  be  actively  conspicuous  without  eliciting 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  and  the  action  of  the  positive  philo- 
sophy is  in  th0  highest  degree  favourable  to  all  l^e  three.  The 
systematic  r^eneration  of  himian  conceptions  must  also  fur- 
nish new  philosophical  means  of  sesthetic  expansion,  secure  at 
once  of  a  noble  aim  and  a  steady  impulsion.  There  must 
certainly  be  an  inexhaustible  resource  of  poetic  greatness  in 
the  positive  conception  of  Man  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
economy  of  Nature,  which  he  modifies  at  will,  in  a  spirit  of 
boldness  and  freedom,  within  no  other  limits  than  those  of  na- 
tural law.  This  is  yet  an  untouched  wealth  of  idealization, 
as  the  action  of  Man  upon  Nature  was  hardly  recognized  as  a 
subject  of  thought  till  art  was  declining  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  old  philosophy.  The  marvellous  wisdom  of  Nature  has 
been  sung,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  with  great  oocarional 
exaggeration;  and  the  conquests  of  Man  over  nature,  with 
science  for  his  instrument,  and  sociality  for  his  atmosphere, 
remains,  promising  much  more  interest  and  beauty  than  the 
representation  of  an  economy  in  which  he  has  no  share,  and  in 
which  magnitude  was  the  original  object  of  admiration,  and 
material  grandeur  continues  to  be  most  dwelt  upon.  There  is 
no  anticipating  what  the  popular  enthusiasm  wUl  be  wh^i  the 
representations  of  Art  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  noUe  in- 
stinct of  human  superiority,  and  with  the  collective  rational 
convictions  of  the  human  mind.  To  the  philosophical  eye  it 
is  plain  that  the  universal  reorganization  will  assign  to  modem 
Art  at  once  inexhaustible  material  in  the  spectacle  of  human 
power  and  achievement,  and  a  noble  social  destination  in  illus- 
trating and  endearing  the  final  economy  of  human  life.  What 
philosophy  elaborates.  Art  will  propagate  and  adapt  for  pro- 
pagation, and  wiU  thus  frdfil  a  higher  social  office  than  in  its 
most  glorious  days  of  old. — ^I  have  here  spoken  of  the  first  of 
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the  axis  only,— of  Poetry,  which  by  its  superior  amplitude  and 
generality  has  always  superintended  and  led  the  development 
of  them  all :  but  the  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  one 
mode  of  expression  are  propitious  to  all,  in  their  natural  suc- 
cession. While  the  positive  spirit  remained  in  its  first  phase^ 
the  mathematical,  it  was  reproached  for  its  anti-aesthetic  ten- 
dency :  but  we  now  see  how,  when  it  is  systematized  fo)m  a 
sociological  centre,  it  becomes  the  basis  of  an  aesthetic  organi- 
zation no  less  indispensable  than  the  intellectual  and  social 
renovation  from  which  it  is  inseparable. 

The  five  elements  of  this  great  process  will   q«    t,^    ^ 
each  bring  their  own  special  contribution  to  the   ^.^^^  ^®    *" 
new  system,  which  wiU  inseparably  combine  them 
all.     France  will  bring  a  philosophical  and  political  supe- 
riority; England,  an  earnest  predilection  for  reality  and  utility; 
Germany,  a  natural  aptitude  for  systematic  generalization; 
Italy,  its  genius  for  art ;  and  Spain,  its  familiar  combined  sense 
of  personal  dignity  and  universal  brotherhood.     By  their  na- 
tural co-operation,  the  positive  philosophy  will  lead  us  on  to  a 
social  condition  the  most  conformable  to  human  nature,  in 
which  our  characteristic  qualities  will  find  their  most  perfect 
respective  confirmation,   their  completest  mutual  harmony, 
and  the  fireest  expansion  for  each  and  all. 


THE   END. 
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